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POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  national  recovery  program  has  one  definite 
objective:  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  workers  and 
farmers*      To  accomplish  this,  employers  have  been  asked  to 
control  hours  of  work  and  increase  earnings  of  workers. 
This  i's  the  "basic  purpose  of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

producers -and  distributors  of  farm  products  have 
been  asked  to  control  and  regulate  their  output.    This  is 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Ten  million  jobless  people  in  the  cities  are  poor 
customers  for  farmers  struggling  to  keep  their  farms.*  The 
vanishing  purchasing  power  of  the  farm  population  has 
silenced  mills  and  factories,  throwing  good  men  out  of  work. 
The  man  in  the  street,  hungrily  locking  for  food,  and  the 
man  with  the  hoe,  raising  more  food  than  he  can  sell,  are  in 
the  same  predicament.    Neither  can  buy  wha.t  the  other  has 
to  sell.    Both  suffer.    The  National  Recovery  program  is 
trying  to  rescue  both. 

While  the  effect  of  the  attack  on  low  earnings  of 
farmers  and  city  workers  will  be  to  increase  prices,  the 
goal  of  the  Administration  is  a  balanced  relationship  be- 
tween producers  and  consumers.    Prices  too  high  or  prices 
too  low  can  upset  this  balance.    They  must  be  related  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  producing  and  consuming  public. 

The  whole  program  can  be  defeated  also'  if  selfish, 
interests  take  advantage  of  the  initial  period  of  adjust- 
ment by  pyramiding  prices.      Wise  merchants  and  other  business 
groups  realize  this.    It  is  to  their  interest,  as  much  as 
to  the  consumers'  ,  to  control  the  minority  which  may  attempt 
to  profiteer  on  the  recovery  program.    This  can  best  be 
done,  not  by  public  persecution  of  offenders,  but  by  community 
support  of  those  of  longer  vision  who  are  ready  to  set  aside 
immediate  gains  for  the  common  good. 

To  assist  communities  in  their  support  of  fair 
merchants  this  bulletin  will  be  issued  every  other  week, 
giving  average  prices  in  51  cities  and  for  the  country  for 
a  series  of  representative  foods.    Retail  price  data  are 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  farm  prices 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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CONSUMERS  PUTTING  BILLION  DOLLARS  MORE  INTO  FARMERS  POCKETS 


Farmers'  incomes  are  expected  to  "be  more  than  a  "billion 
dollars  greater  this  year  than  last  as.  a  result  of  the  extra  pennies 
consumers  are  paying  for  their  food  supplies. 

Consumers'  prices  have  gone  up  from  February  15  to  August  15 
"because  farm  prices  have  improved.    Farm  prices  were  49  percent  of 
their  pre-war  level  on  February  15;  on  August  15  they  were  72  percent. 
If  farmers  continue  to  fare  as  well,  they  should  have  an  added  income 
this  year  of  approximately  $1,200,000,000  greater  than  last  year's 
gross  income. 

Two  farm  products  alone  —  wheat  and  potatoes  —  account  for 
a  sixth  of  this  large  sum,  and  "both  of  them  have  shown  the  largest  ad- 
vance in  retail  prices. 

A  "bushel  of  potatoes  cost  consumers  90  cents  in  February;  on 
August  15  they  cost  $2.10,  due  to  the  short  crop  this  year.    That' s 
an  advance  of  133  percent  to  consumers,  hut  the  increase  in  consumer 
price  this  year  is  expected  to  put  $176,000,000  more  in  farmers' 
pockets  than  they  got  last  year. 

Flour  and  flour  products  have  gone  up  in  consumers'  price,  too, 
due  to  the  shortage  in  the  wheat  crop  this  year  and  the  wheat  control 
program.    As  a  result,  farmers  stand  to  gain  $127,000,000  more  than  last 
year. 

Increases  in  the  farmers'   income,  however,  are  only  half  the 
story.    The  other  half  is  the  addition  to  the  cost  of  things  the  farmer 
must  buy.    These  prices  were  101  percent  of  their  pre-war  level  on 
February  15,  and  rose  to  112  percent  by  August  15. 

We  have  reduced  the  gap  between  these  two  prices  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  recovery  program  but  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
our  goal  of  parity  in  prices  for  farmers. 

If  the  extra  dollars  and  cents  consumers  are  asked  to  pay  do 
not  go  to  the  farmers  at  a  faster  rate  than  increases  occur  in  prices 
of  commodities  farmers  buy,  we  will  get  no  further  in  our  race  for 
parity. 

Each  issue  of  the  "Consumers'  Guide"  will  give  a  progress  re- 
port on  this  race* 
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Daring  and  immediately  after  the  war,  the  part 
of  the  consumers'  food  dollar  that  went  to  the'" 
farmer  was  considerably  reduced  in  many  cases.  A 
larger  and  larger  portion  went  to  the  processors 
and  distributors.    From  1922  to  1929  ,  there  was 
little  change  in  the  farmers'   share.    The  major 
portion  of  the  consumers'   dollar  continued  to  go 
to  middlemen. 

Changes  came,  in  general,  only  with  the 
depression.    For  the  -oast  three  years  the  spread 
between  the  farmer  and  consumer  has  been  reduced, 
"but  not  in  any  proportion  to  the  price  reduction 
farmers'  have  taken  for  their  products.    They  suf- 
fered the  greatest  deflation.    Hext  to  come  down 
were  consumers'  prices.    Trie  drop  in  retail  prices, 
however,  was  not  as  great  proportionately  as  the  . 
drop  in  farm  prices.    This  meant  that  the  processors' 
and  distributors'  portion  of  the  consumers'  dollar 
was  often  relatively  greater  during  the  depression 
than  it  was  during  the  years  we  are  apt  to  look 
"back  upon  as  prosperous. 

Both  farmers  and  consumers  have  a  vital  interest  in  watch- 
ing what  happens  to  these  margins  during  the  next  few  months. 
Since  they  failed  to  contract  as  much  as  farm  and  retail  prices 
in  the  depression,  they  should  not  be  expected  to  increase  at 
anything  like  the  rate  at  which  farm  prices  advance  unless  the 
workers  in  these  food  industries  get  greatly  increased  wages. 

The  first  six  months'   showing  of  the  present  program  is 
at  least  fair  in  this  respect.    As  yet  there  has  been  little  indi 
cation  of  increased  charges  of  middlemen  and  processors. 
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COMMODITY  PRICE  CHANGES 

Fifteen  of  the  16  representative  foods  listed  in  the 
following  table  showed  an  increase  from  February  15  to 
August  15th*-   The  one  exception  was  hens,  the  average  price 
of  which  fell  o^f  about  3  percent. 

Some  of  the  price  advances  re re  l^?s  than  the  usual 
seasonal . change  that  occurred  in  the  years  1925-1929.  That 
was  true  of  round  steak,  and  pork  chops.    Leg  of  lamb  changed 
just  slightly  more  than  customary. 

Other  price  changes  were  much  more  pronounced,  with 
potatoes -showj rg  the  greatest  advance,  133  percent,  and  flour 
the  second  largest ,  65  percent . 

Comparison -of  this  year's  change  in  prices  with  the 
averpge  change  that,  might  be'  cxnectcd  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 
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GHA1TGE  231  WAIL  PEIGSS  0?  HSPHSSSrTTATlVS  FOODS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STA1SS 
from  February  15  to  August  15 


Average  He 

tail  price 

Average 

Consnodity 

Unit 

Feb.  15 

Aug.  15 

per  cent- 

Seasonal 

(Cents) 

(Cents) 

Change 

Change  1/ 

Butter 

Id. 

24.  8 

27.2 

9.7 

-  4.5 

Cheese 

it 

21.3 

23.6 

10.8 

—1.7 

Milk 

qt . 

10.3 

10.9 

5.8 

-  C.7 

Eggs 

doz. 

21.4 

25.3 

ia.2 

-  1.6 

Eens 

Id. 

21  •  3 

20.7 

~  2.8 

2.  o 

Hound  Steak 

ti 

Of  fr 
2b.  o 

o 

y .  o 

inn 
1U.  u 

Leg  of  'Lamb 

ii 

21.7 

22.4 

5.2 

3.1 

pork  Chops 

ii 

17.6 

19.7 

11  o 

21.3 

Flo-jr 

it 

2.9 

4.8 

65. 5 

-  1.1 

Bread 

it 

6.4 

7.6 

18.8 

-  0.2 

Lard 

ii 

7.7 

10.0 

29.9 

1.5 

potatoes 

it 

1.5 

3.5 

133.3 

13.8 

Macaroni 

it 

14.6 

15.5 

6.2 

-  0.1 

Hice 

it 

5.8 

6.4 

10.3 

0.2 

pr-jne  s 

it 

8.9 

2$. 8 
13.0 

10.1 

1.3 

peas ,  canned 

#2 

12.6 

3.2 

-  1.0 

Data  frora  Bureau 

of  Lao or  Sta 

,tistics 

1/  Average  p ere en 

tage  change 

d-aring  1925  - 

19  2S 

DIFFERENCES  III  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  BY  CITY 

Consumers  in  the  51  cities  covered  "by  the  Bureau  of  Labo 
Statistics  will  find  their  prices  did  not  always  follow  the 
average  for  the  country.    In  the  case  of  each  commodity  there 
is  a  fairly  wide  spread  between  the  highest  and  lowest  price 
charged.    Furthermore,  price  changes  have  not  "been  uniform* 
Frequently  there  has  "been  a  greater  advance  in  some  cities 
than  the  average,    Ifrhere  there  is  a  wide  difference,  local 
consumer  groups  might  well  question  the  just if i cation  for  the 
greater  increase . 
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MlLS  (Fresh) 


Milk  prices  advanced  from  February  to  August  15  a  little  over  halt 
a  cent  a  quart,  but  eight  of  the  51  cities  shoved  up  their  prices  two  cents 
a  quart.    They  were:    Boston,  Bridgeport,  Cleveland,  Little  Rock',  Newark, 
Hew  Haven,  New  York,  and  Omaha.    Average  prices  in  Portland,  Oregon,  were 
unique  in  showing  the  greatest  decline,  from  10.3  to  9  cents,  in  the  same 
period.    Milk  is  more  expensive  in  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  than  in  any 
other  city  reported  on;    it  is  least  expensive  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  paul, 
where  the  price  is  8  cents  a  quart. 


AVt-a^e  price  per  Quart  (in  cents) 


Marke t 

TT  <sl~i 
1  R 

Aug. 

15  Change 

Market 

ji  e  o . 
ID 

All  T 

Aug. 
10 

Cnange 

"Tnitpri  ""it,  q+pc5 

10  7 

10  9 

o 

c 

>  D 

MixwauKe  e 

o  •  u 

o  n 

1  o 
x  .u 

A  tl  3TI  tfl 

IPO 

X  O  •  U 

IPS 

c; 
>  \j 

iaxnn  sap  oils 

o.o 

O  •  U 

7  o 

n a.!  timriT'P 

n  o 

JLX  «  W 

10  0 

-.1 

X 

D 

MO  u l±e 

Xo  «u 

XO  «VJ 

o  o 

"R  l  T~rn  >i  -rVuam 

X^t  .  U 

17  0 

X 

0 

ixJ  ewarjc 

inn 
XVJ  .  u 

Xo  .  u 

P  o 

"R  n  c;  tnn 

inn 

12 .0 

2 

.0 

i\l  ew  Haven 

X<o  . u 

x*±  *u 

C>  .  U 

"R  T  T  rl  P*  ^t~\  r\  T1  +■ 

Jl  -i.          O  (J      X  V 

i  p  o 

x«o  »u 

14.0 

2 

.0 

x\l  ew  orxeans 

xu  . u 

X/d  »u 

p  n 

10  0 

11.0 

1 

.0 

ijew  xorK 

16  •  u 

o  .  u 

Butte 

J — L  *  < 

11.0 

-0 

.7 

In  U  i  1  U  Xiv 

i?0 

1  P  0 

0  0 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

13.0 

13.5 

0 

.5 

Omaha 

7.0 

9.0 

2.0 

Chicago 

9.0 

10.0 

1 

.0 

Peoria 

10.0 

10.2 

0.2 

Cincinnati 

10.0 

9  .0 

-1 

.0 

Philadelphia 

9.0 

10.0 

1.0 

Cleveland 

8.0 

10.0 

2 

.0 

Pittsburgh 

9.0 

10.5 

1.5 

Columbus 

8.0 

8.5 

0 

.5 

Portland,  Me. 

12.0 

11.7 

-0.3 

Dallas 

9. a 

9  .0 

0 

.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

10.3 

9.0 

-1.3 

Denver 

10.0 

10.0 

0 

.0 

providence 

12.0 

12.5 

0.5 

Detroit 

9.0 

9.0 

0 

.0 

Richmond 

11.5 

11.5 

0.0 

Fall  River 

12.0 

12.0 

0 

.0 

Rochester 

10.0 

11.0 

1.0 

Houston 

8.4 

10.2 

1 

.8 

St.  Louis 

10.0 

10.0 

0.0 

Indianapolis 

9,0 

9.0 

0 

.0 

St.  Paul 

7.7 

8.0 

0.3 

Jacksonville 

13.0 

13.3 

0 

.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.0 

9.5 

0.5 

Kansas  City 

10.0 

'  10.0 

0 

.0 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

11 .0 

-1.0 

Little  Rock 

10.0 

12.0 

2 

.0 

Savannah 

13.7 

13.3 

-0.4 

Lcs  Angeles 

11.0 

12.0 

1 

.0 

Scranton 

10.0 

11 .0 

1.0 

Louisville 

9.7 

11.0 

1 

.3 

Seattle 

9.0 

10.7 

1.7 

Manchester 

10.0 

11.0 

1 

.0 

Springfield,  111. 

9.1 

10.0 

0.9 

Memphis 

10.0 

11.0 

1 

.0 

Washington,  D.  C- 

13.0 

13.0 

0.0 

Fluid  milk  at  the  farm  brought  $1*16  per  100  pounds  on  February  15 
ard$1.39  on  August  15.    During  this  period  the  retail  value  of  100  pounds 
of  bottled. milk  increased  on  the  average  from  $4.74  to  $5.01.    The  margin 
charged  by  milk  dealers  and  distributors  was  $3.58  in  February  and  $3.62 
in  August.    In  other  words,  the  increased  retail  price  of  milk  has  been 
almost  entirely  reflected  in  the  increased  farm  prices. 
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BUTTER 


The  average  price  per  pound  of  "butter  went  from  24.8  cents  to  27.2  cents,  an 
advance  of  2.4' cents  for  the  country,  from  February  15  to  August  15.  Consumer?! 
in  Portland,  Maine,  however,  had  their  price  raised  on  the  average  5.8  cents 
from  a  Pebruary  price  that  was  already  higher  than  the  national  figure.:  This 
city  charged  more  than  any  of  the  other  50  cities  in  August.    Little  Hock. 
Arkansas,  paid  least — 23.9  cents. 


Average  price  per  Pound  (in  cents) 


peb . 

Aug. 

Peb . 

15 

15 

Change 

15 

15 

Chsn-^e 

Market 

Market 

United  States 

24.8 

27.2 

2.4 

Milwaukee 

24.1 

25.8 

1.7 

Atlanta 

26.9 

30  .0 

3.1 

Minneapolis 

23.4 

25.4 

2.0 

Baltimore 

27.2 

30.8 

3 .  o 

Mobile 

24.8 

26.1 

1.3 

Birmingham 

25.1 

28.7 

3.6 

Newark 

26.9 

30.0 

3.1 

Bo  ston 

24.7 

28.4 

3.7 

New  Haven 

26.3 

30.4 

4.1 

Bridgeport 

26.1 

28.7 

2.6 

New  Orleans 

26.3 

27.5 

1.2 

Buffalo 

23.7 

26.7 

3.0 

New  York 

25.6 

28.7 

3.1 

Butte 

22.1 

26.5 

4.4 

Norfolk 

25.3 

29.1 

3.8 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

24.3 

27.6 

3.3 

Omaha 

23.1 

25.3 

2.2 

Chicago 

25.1 

26.4 

1.3 

Peoria 

24.0 

23.9 

-0.1 

Cincinnati 

24.8 

25.8 

1.0 

phi  1  ade  Iphia 

25.9 

27.6 

0.7 

Cleveland 

24.4 

26.5 

2.1 

Pittsburgh 

24.7 

28.0 

3.3 

Columbus 

24.9 

26.8 

1  .9 

Portland,  Me. 

25.3 

31.1 

5.8 

Dalla,s 

24.8 

27.3 

2.5 

Portland,  Qre . 

23.3 

26 . 5 

3.2 

Denver 

23.2 

26.0 

2.8 

Providence 

25.4 

28.6 

3.2 

Detroit 

23.1 

24.9 

1.8 

Richmond 

24.9 

29 « 5 

4.6 

Pall  River 

■.  24.3 

27.7 

3.4 

Roche  ster 

23.4 

23.7 

0.3 

Houston 

25.9 

28.4 

1.5 

St.  Louis 

25.9 

28.0 

2.1 

Indianapolis 

25.7 

27.9 

2.2 

St.  paul 

22 « 9 

24.6 

1.7 

Jacksonville 

34.7 

27  .1 

2.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.9 

24 . 6 

3.7 

Kansas  City 

23.5 

25.8 

2.3 

San  Prancisco 

25.3 

27.7 

2.4 

Little  Rock 

32.9 

22.9 

0.0 

S  avannah 

25.3 

28.4 

3.1 

Los  Angeles 

23.9  . 

26.5 

2.6 

Scranton 

24.3 

28.1 

3.8 

Louisville 

24.3 

28.4 

4.1 

Seattle 

25.3 

25*7 

1.4 

Manchester 

25.1 

28.1 

3.0 

Springfield, 111 

.  24.3 

25.6 

1.3 

Memphi  s 

24.5 

26.0 

1.5 

Washington,  D«C 

.  27.2 

29.6 

2.4 

Parm  price  of  butter  fat  increased  from  15.8  cents  in  Pebruary  to 
18.4  cents  per  pound  in  August.    During  this  period  the  retail  price  of  the 
butter  made  from  a  pound  of  butter  fat  increased  from  29.8  cents  to  32.5  cents. 
The  margin  between  farm  and  retail  price  was  14.0  cents  in  Pebruary  and  14.-2 
cents  in  August.    This  small  change  in  spread  is  not  significant  since  the 
margins  vary  a  good  deal  from  month  to  month,  and  in  July  the  spread  between 
farm  and  retail  price  was  7.9  cents. 
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CHEESE 


The  .United  States  average  price  of  cheese  advanced  from  21.3  cents 
to  23'. 6  cents,    prices  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  went  up  more  than  any  other 
city,  hut  averages  on  "both  February  15  and  August  15  were  below  those  for 
the  country.    Consumers  in  Bridgeport  pay  more  for  cheese  than  in  other 
cities,  29.9  cents,  while  consumers  in" Salt  Lake  City  pay  least,  17.9  cents. 


Average  price  per  Pound  (in  cents) 


Feb . 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

15 

15 

Change 

15 

15 

Chang< 

Markfvfc 

United  States 

21.3 

23.6 

2.3 

Milwaukee 

21.8 

24.8 

3.0 

Atlanta 

18.3 

22.2 

3.9 

Minneapolis 

19  .6 

21.1 

1.5 

Baltimore 

21.4 

24.2 

2.8 

Mobile 

18.6 

23.3 

4.7 

Birmingham 

19.4 

21.8 

2.4 

Newark 

23.7 

26.5 

2.8 

Boston 

22.8 

25.3 

2.5 

New  Haven 

27.9 

29.5 

1.6 

Bridgeport 

28.7 

29  .9 

1.2 

New  Orleans 

19.3' 

21.4 

2.1 

Buffalo 

24.0 

24.5 

0.5 

Hew  York 

26.0 

27.7 

1.7 

Butte 

19.8 

19  .9 

0.1 

Norfolk 

17.3 

21.3 

4.0 

Charleston,  S.  C 

19.0 

21.1 

2.1  ■ 

Omaha  . 

19.3 

22.8 

3.5 

Chicago 

24.4 

26  .2 

1.8  ■ 

Peoria 

20.3 

21.5 

1.2 

Cincinnati 

23.6 

26.4 

2.8 

Philadelphia 

25.6 

27.0 

1.4 

Cleveland 

23.4 

25.4 

2.0 

pi  ttsburgh 

22.5 

23.3 

0.8 

Columbus 

22.3 

26.0 

3.7 

Portland,  Me. 

22.3 

25.9 

3.6 

Dallas 

19.5 

22.9 

3.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.1 

22.3 

4.2 

Denver 

24.2 

24.6 

0.4 

Providence 

24.3 

25.6 

1.3 

Detroit 

21.1 

24.2 

3.1 

Richmond 

17.9 

21.6 

3.7 

Fall  River 

24.1 

26.2 

2.1 

Rochester 

25.3 

26.8 

1.5 

Houston 

16.8 

19.1 

2.3 

St.  Louis 

19  .4 

23.3 

3.9 

Indianapolis 

20.0 

22.3 

2.3 

St.  Paul 

19  .6 

22.8. 

3.2 

Jacksonville 

18.1 

20.5 

2.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

16.4 

17.9 

1.5 

Kansas  City 

20.7 

22-2 

1.5 

San  Francisco 

23.7 

25.8 

2.1 

Little  Rock 

16.8 

19.9 

3.1 

Savannah 

17.9 

21.2 

3.3 

Los  Angeles 

22.6 

24.3 

1.7 

Scran.ton 

22.0 

23.1 

1.1 

Louisville 

19.2 

22.4 

3.2 

Seattle 

19  .8 

21.3 

1.5 

Manchester 

22.8 

24.8 

2.0 

Springfield, I 11. 

20.0 

21.3 

1.3 

Memphis 

16.0 

19.4 

3.4 

Washington,  D.C 

20.2 

23.0 

2.8 

Farm  price  of  fluid  milk  increased  from  $1.16  per  100  pounds  on 
February  15  to  $1.39  on  August  15th.    The  retail  value  of  the  amount  of 
cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  was  $2.13  in  February  and  $2.36  in  Au- 
gust, leaving  a  margin  between  the  farm  and  retail  price  of  97  cents,  both 
in  February  and  August. 


EGGS 


Average  prices  for  eggs  in  the  country  went  from  21.4  cents  a  dozen 
to  25.3  cents,  "but  Providence  raised  the  consumers'  cost  from  26.4  to  37.6 
cents,  an  advance  of  over  11  cents  a  dozen.    Consumers  in  Boston  are  charged 
more,  33.8  cents,  than  in  any  other  city;  those  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  pay 
least,  17.3  cents. 


Average  price  per  dozen 
(in  cents) 


Feb. 

Ails* 

Feb. 

Aug . 

Market 

15 

15 

Change 

Market 

15 

15 

Change 

United  States 

21,4 

25.3 

3.9 

Milwaukee 

19.7 

19.8 

0.1 

Atlanta 

19  „  3 

24.8 

5.5 

Minneapolis 

19.5 

18.7 

-0,8 

Bal timore 

22.5 

20.1 

3.6 

Mobile 

16.8 

22.6 

5.8 

Birmingham 

18.1 

21.7 

3*6 

Newark 

28.3 

33.7 

5.4 

Boston 

30.8 

38.8 

8.0 

New  Haven 

29.7 

34.4 

4.7 

Bridgeport 

28.3 

36.8 

8.5 

New  Orleans 

17.2 

21.8 

4.6 

Buffalo 

22.8 

26.4 

3.6 

New  York 

28.0 

32.9 

4.9 

Butte 

25.6 

29.3 

3.7 

Norfolk 

21.2 

25.1 

3.9 

Charleston,  S. 

C.  18.9 

26.5 

7.6 

Omaha 

16.8 

17.5 

0.7 

Chicago 

23.3 

24.6 

1.3 

Peoria 

18.1 

18.1 

0 

Cincinnati 

19.9 

18.9 

-1.0 

Philadelphia 

25.0 

26.8 

1.8 

Cleveland 

19.9 

22.8 

2.9 

Pittsburgh 

21.6 

24.7 

3.1 

Columbus 

18,;2 

19.6 

1.4 

Portland,  Me. 

25.7 

34.4 

8.7 

Dallas 

17.9 

25.3 

7,4 

Portland,  Oreg. 

17.2 

25.5 

8.3 

Denver 

18.7 

24.9 

6.2 

Providence 

26.4 

37.6 

11.2 

Detroit 

20.4 

22.6 

2.2 

Richmond 

19.7 

23.2 

3.5 

Pall  River 

28.2 

36.9 

8.7 

Rochester 

22.9 

25.8 

2.9 

Houston 

16.2 

21.1 

4.9 

St.  Louis 

18.1 

20.3 

2.2 

Indianapolis . 

16.7 

20.7 

4.0 

St.  Paul 

19.6 

19.1 

-0.5 

Jacksonville 

20.1 

29.2 

9.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

17.5 

22.5 

5.0 

Kansas  City 

19.3 

19.3 

0 

San  Francisco 

21.7 

27.1 

5.4 

Little  Rock 

16.0 

21.2 

5.2 

Savannah 

17.6 

26.2 

8.6 

Los  Angeles 

22.2 

28.6 

6.4 

Sc rant on 

25.3 

28.4 

3.1 

Loui sville 

17.0 

20.2 

3.2 

Seattle 

20.5 

25.8 

5.3 

Manchester 

25.8 

36.4 

10.6 

Springfield,  111. 

17.5 

17.3 

-0.2 

Memphi  s 

--  v 

16.3 

18.2 

1.9 

Washington,  D.  C. 

23.7 

27.1 

3.4 

Egg  prices  to  consumers  have  not  foil  owed  so  closely  the  advance  in 
the  farm  price.    At  the  farm  eggs  brought  11  cents  per  dozen  in  February  and 
13.3  cents  in  August.     This  increased  the  margin  from  10.4  to  12.0  cents. 
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FLOUB  * 

Shortage  of  wheat  and  the  adjustment  program  have  raised  the 
price, of  wheat  to  the  farmer  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  retail 
price  of  flour  to  consumers  from  2.9  cents  a  pound  to  4.8  cents^on 
August-  15th.    Flour  prices  to  consumers  in  Philadelphia,  however, 
rose  much  more  than  the  average,  from  2.8  cents  to  5.8  cents,  resulting 
in  the  highest  price  to  consumers  in  any  of  the  51  cities  studied. 
Consumers'  prices  in  Salt  Lake  City  were  lowest  on  the  latter  date. 

Average  price  per  pound 
(In  cents) 


• 

Feb . 

Aug. 

Fob. 

Aug. 

Market 

15 

15 

Change 

Market 

15 

15 

Chan, 

jiii i<ecL  b^aues 

2.9 

4. 8 

1.9 

Milwaukee 

2.  ? 

4.  o 

i  .o 

•5.4 

5 . 4 

2. 0 

Minneapolis 

2.8 

4.  r 

l ,  y 

a  ai  t  iino  re. 

2.9 

4.9 

2.0 

Mobile 

rr 

3.3 

4.9 

1 .  o 

J  i  imi/jgnam 

3.1 

5.0 

1.9 

Newark 

3.0 

4.9 

1 . 9 

Boston 

w'.2 

5.1 

1.9 

Hew  Haven 

3.3 

5.1 

1.8 

J0       l^.£^fcipO  X  [J 

ti.  4 

5.1 

1.7 

Hew  Orleans 

4.1 

0.  0 

±  .  O 

Buffalo 

2.5 

5.0 

2.4 

New  York 

3,9 

4.7 

1.8 

Sutto 

2.? 

.  4.3 

1.6 

Norfolk 

3.0 

4.7 

i;7 

Carles  ton,  3. 

C.  3.9 

5.4 

1.5 

Omaha 

2.5 

4.0 

1.5 

Chicago  ' 

2.o  ' 

4.5 

1.9 

peoria 

2.5 

4.4 

1.9 

Cincinnati  } 

■o.  8 

4.3 

1,5 

Philadelphia 

2.8 

5.8 

3.0 

Cleveland  • 

2.3 

4.4 

1.5 

Pittsburgh 

2.5 

4.4 

1.9 

Columbus 

2.4 

4.4 

2.0 

Portland,  Me. 

2.9 

5.1 

2.2 

Dallas  ' 

2.9 

4.5 

1.6 

Portland,  Oreg. 

2.7 

5.1 

2.4 

Denver 

2.3 

4.0 

1.7 

providence 

3'.  3 

5.4 

1.9 

Detroit 

2.8 

4.5 

1.7 

Richmond 

3.9 

4.7 

1.8 

Tall  Biver 

o.  2 

5.1 

1.9 

Rochester 

2.9 

5.1 

2.2 

Ecus  ton 

2.7 

4.7 

2.0 

St.  Louis 

3.6 

4. 6 

2.0 

Indianapolis 

2'.  5 

4.5 

2.0 

St.  paul 

2.6 

5.1 

2.5 

Jacksonville 

3.6 

5.2 

1.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.8 

3.6 

1.8 

Kansas  City 

2.7 

4.7 

2.0 

San  Francisco 

rr'  rr 

o .  o 

5.C 

1.7 

Little  Rock 

2.7 

4.4 

1.7 

Savannah 

5.4 

1.9 

Los  Angeles- 

2.8 

4.4 

1.6 

Scrantcn 

.  3.0 

4.8 

1.8 

Louisville 

3.2 

4.8 

1.6 

Seattle 

3.0 

4.5 

1,5 

^-isn  Chester 

3.0 

5.3 

2.3 

Springfield,  111. 

2.5. 

4.3 

2.0 

jieaj)his 

2.9 

4.7 

1.8 

Washington,  D.  C. 

3.0 

5.3 

Of  V 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  increased  from  32.3  cents  per  bushel  in  Feb* 
Tuary  to  74.7  cents  in  August.     Comparing  this  price  with  the  retail  price 
of  flour  made  from  a  bushel  of  whea.t  shows  the  margin  advanced  from  91.2 
cents  to  $1,298.    deducting  the  processing  tax  on  wheat,  averaging  30.  cents* 
•reduces  the  margin  on  the  latter  date  to  $0,998. 
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BEEiD 

Fifty  of  the  51  cities  reported  an  increase  in  the  price  of  "bread  to 
3  consumer.    This  increase  from  February  15  to  August  15  ranged  from  2. 8 
its  in  Houston,  Texas,  to  0.1  cents  in  Washington,  D.  0.    Highest  pricje 
charged  in  Seranton,  where  bread  is  sold  at  an  average  of  9.2  cents.  In- 
edient  costs  increased  an  average  of  1.19  cents,  due  to  the  advance  in 
our  prices. 

'      "••  •  •  •      ■  -    -      (  ; 

Average  price  per  Pound.  Loaf  of  White  Bread  (Baked) 

( In  cents) 

lop  7 


Feb . 

*VU.£,  • 

Feb . 

Aug. 

Market 

1.5 

15 

15 

Change 

U"nited  States 

6.4 

7.6 

1.2 

Milwaukee 

6.2~ 

6.7 

0.5 

Atlanta 

6.3 

8.6" 

2.3 

Minneapolis 

6.5 

7.3 

0.8 

Baltimore 

6.6 

7.6 

1.0 

Mobile 

7.4 

8.7 

1.3 

Birmingham 

6.9 

8.1 

1.2 

Newark 

7.7 

8.3 

0.6 

Boston 

6.3 

7.2 

0.9 

New  Haven 

6.2 

7.8 

1.6 

Bridgeport 

6.7 

7.6 

0.9 

New  Orleans 

6.1 

7.3 

1.2 

Buffalo 

6.2 

7:5 

1.3 

New  York 

7.3 

7.8 

0.5  " 

Butte 

7.9 

7.8 

-0.1 

Norfolk 

6.8 

7.8 

1.0 

Charleston,  S. 

C  7.2 

8.7 

1.5 

Omaha 

5.7 

7.2 

1.5 

Chicago 

6.1 

6.8 

0.7 

Peoria 

6.4 

7.7 

1.3 

Cincinnati 

5.3 

6.9 

1.6 

Philadelphia 

6.3 

7.7 

1.4 

Cleveland 

5.4 

7.1 

1.7 

Pittsburgh 

6.8 

7.5 

0.7 

Columbus 

5.8 

7.2 

1.4 

Portland,  Me. 

7.0 

7.8 

0.8 

Dallas 

4.9 

7.2 

2.3 

Portland,  Oreg. 

7.5 

8.2 

0.7 

Denver 

5.9 

6.7 

0.8 

Providence 

5.9 

.7.4 

1.5 

Detroit 

5.8 

6.9 

1.1 

Richmond 

6.4 

"7.6 

1.2 

Fall  River 

5.4 

7.7 

2.3 

Rochester 

6.3 

7.5 

1.2 

Houston 

4.8 

7.6 

2.8 

St.  Louis 

6.2 

7.4 

1.2 

Indianapolis 

4.8 

6.5 

1.7 

St.  Paul 

6.5 

7.5 

1.0 

J  acksonville 

6.9 

7.7 

0.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

7.2 

1.0 

Kansas  City- 

6.7 

7.8 

1.1 

San  Francisco 

8.3 

9,1 

0.8 

Little  Hock 

6.4 

7.9 

1.5 

Savannah 

6.8  ' 

9.0 

2.2 

Los  Angeles 

7.2 

8.0 

0.8 

Sc rant  on 

7.9 

9.2 

1.3 

Louisville 

5.4 

7.1 

1.7 

Seattle 

7.8 

8.6 

0.8 

Manchester 

5.6 

7.3 

1.7 

Springfield,  111. 

6.9 

7.7 

0.8 

Memphi  s 

6.7 

7.9 

1.2 

Washington,  D.  C 

7.1 

7.2 

0.1 

POTATOES 


Shortage  in  the  potato  crop  has  affected  prices  in  the  51  cities 
more  than  any  other  of  the  16  foods.     Indianapolis  raised  prices  more  than 
elsewhere,  from  1.2  cents  to  3.9  cents  a  pound,  but  the  highest  price  is 
charged  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  consumers  are  asked  to  pay  5.1  cents.  The 
lowest  price  is  in  Portland,  Oregon,  2.1  cents. 

Average  price  per  Pound  (in  cents) 


Feb . 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Market 

15 

15 

Change 

Market 

15 

15 

Change 

united  States 

1.5 

3.5 

•2.0 

Mi lwaukee 

1.3 

3  .9 

•2.6 

Atlanta 

2.0 

3.6 

•  1.6 

Minneapolis 

1.0 

3.5 

2.5 

.bait  imore 

1.5 

2.9 

•  1.4 

Mobile 

1.7 

3 . 6 

1.9 

Birmingham 

2.1 

o  •  o 

■1.7 

Newark 

1.7 

3.5 

1.8 

Boston 

1.5 

3.3 

1.8 

New  Haven 

1.6 

3  .3 

1.7 

Bridgeport 

1 .4 

3.1 

•1.7 

3tfe^  Orleans 

2.1 

4.3 

2.1 

Buffalo 

Q 

3.3 

:2.4 

New  York 

1.9 

3.5 

1.6 

T"\_  _  4-  4-  ^ 

Butte 

.8 

2.7 

•1.9 

Norfolk 

1.8 

3 . 6 

1.8 

Charleston,  S. 

0.  1.8 

3.4 

1.6 

Omaha 

1.3 

3.5 

2.2 

Chicago 

1.5 

4.0 

2.5 

Peoria 

1.3 

3.6 

•2.3 

Cincinnati 

1.5 

4.0 

2.5 

Philadelphia 

1.8 

3.3 

•  1.5 

Cleveland 

1.4 

4.0 

-2.6 

Pittsburgh 

1.4 

3.4 

2.0 

Columbus 

1.2 

3.8 

-2.6 

Portland,  Me. 

1.3 

3.2 

1.9 

Dallas 

2.6 

5.1 

2.5 

Portland  Oreg. 

1.5 

2.1 

••  .6 

Denver 

1.6 

%  o 

•1.6 

Providence 

1.4 

3.0 

1.6 

Detroit 

.9 

3.5 

2.6 

Richmond 

1.8 

3.3 

1.5 

Fall  River 

1.3 

3.0 

1.7 

Rochester 

.9 

3.4 

2.5 

Houston 

2.3 

4.0 

'-1.7 

St .  Loui  s 

1.5 

4.0 

•2.5 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

3.9 

-3.7 

St.  Paul 

1.0 

2.9 

1.9 

J  acksonville 

1.7 

4.0 

2.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

Q 

2.6 

1.7 

Kansas  City 

1.6 

3.5 

-1.9 

San  Francisco 

1.9 

3.5 

1.6 

Little  Rock 

1.8 

5 . 6 

1.8 

Savannah 

1.9 

3.9 

2.0 

Los  Angeles 

1.8 

3.1 

1.3 

Scranton 

1.3 

3.2 

••1.9 

Louisville 

1.5 

3.8 

•2.3 

Seattle 

1.4 

2.6 

1.2 

Manchester 

1.3 

3.4 

2.1 

Springfield,  111. 

1.4 

3.8 

•2.4 

Memphi  s 

2.2 

4.0 

-1.8 

Washington,  D-  C 

1.8 

3.8 

2.0 

Margins  between  farm  and  consumer  prices  in  potatoes  are  usually  higher 
in  years,   such  as  this,  of  short  crops.     The  increase  in  margin  this  year, 
therefore,  from  53  cents  in  February  to  79  cents  in  August,  is  not  unusual. 
Farmers  got  37.0  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes  in  February,  and  $1.31  in  August. 
The  retail  value  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  was  90.0  cents  in  the  earlier  month 
and  $2.10  in  August. 
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HENS 

Washington,  D.  C.  prices  for  hens  were  higher,  on  the  average, 
than  in  the  other  50  cities  on  August  15th.    They  stood  at  26.5  cents 
a  pound,  against  the  national  average  of  20.7  cents.      Prices  were 
lowest      IS. 9  cents —  in    Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Average  price  J5er  Pound  (in  cents) 


Marke  t 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

15 

15 

Change 

Market 

15 

15  . 

Change 

united  States 

21.3 

20.7 

-  .6 

Milwaukee 

20.1 

18.4 

-1.7 

Atlanta 

18.0 

18.3 

.3 

Minneapolis 

20.9 

18.2 

-2.7 

Sal timor e 

23.3 

23.9- 

.6 

Mobile 

19.0 

15.0 

-4.0 

Birmingham 

16.2 

12.9 

-3.3 

Newark 

22.8 

22.0 

-  .8 

Boston 

22.6 

21.3 

-1.3 

New  Haven 

24.4 

26.1 

1.7 

Bridgeport 

23.9 

22.4 

-1.5 

New  Orleans 

21.5 

18.7 

-2.8 

bat  i  al  o 

22.0 

22.0 

0 

New  York 

22.4 

23.0 

.6 

— ■  .  J.  J-  „ 

jrUtte 

20.9 

19.8 

-1.1 

Norfolk 

20.3 

17.6 

-  .4 

Charle  ston 

19.2 

19.0 

-  .2 

Omaha, 

18.0 

17.6 

-  .4 

Chicago 

22.9 

21.7 

-1.2 

Peoria 

17.9 

18.8 

.9 

Cincinnati 

23.1 

18.6 

-4.5 

Philadelphia 

25.2 

24.0 

-1.2 

Cleveland 

22. 6 

21.8 

-  .8 

Pittsburgh 

23.5 

23.3 

-  .2 

Columbus 

21.8 

21.8 

0 

Portland,  Me. 

22.7 

23.9 

1.2 

pa-i-  las 

17.6 

16.2 

-1.4 

Portland,  Oreg. 

18.5 

19.7 

1.2 

lenver 

17.9 

17.6 

-  .3 

Pr ovidence 

24.8 

23.1 

-1.7 

Ee  tr  o  i  t 

20.2 

20.5 

.3 

Richmond 

21.1 

20.4 

-  .7 

Tail  River 

23.7 

24.7 

1.0 

Rochester 

19.3 

18.1 

-1.2 

Houston 

20.1 

.9 

St.  Louis 

21.3 

19.8 

-1.5 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

20.2 

-2.3 

St.  Paul 

20.2 

17.9 

-2.3 

Jacksonville 

19.0 

18.8 

-  .2 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.4 

19.7 

-  .7 

Kansas  City- 

18.8 

18.4 

-  .4 

San  Francisco 

26.4 

24.9 

-1.5 

Little  Rock 

15.4 

17.0 

1.6 

Savannah 

16.6 

15.9 

-  .7 

Los  Angeles 

24.9 

25.6 

.7 

Scranton 

22.8 

23.4 

.6 

Loui sville 

18.7 

19.4 

.7 

Seattle 

19.9 

21.3 

1.4 

Manchester 

24.1 

23.5 

-  .6 

Springfield,  111. 

18.6 

19.4 

.8 

Memphis 

17.0 

17.8 

.8 

Washington,  D.  C. 

24.6 

26.5 

1.9 

Farmers  got  little  more  for  hens  in  August  (9.8  cents  per  pound)  than 
they  got  in  February  (9.4  cents),  and  the  price  to  the  consumer,  allowing  . 
for  the  wastage  which  ordinarily  occurs  from  farm  to  consumer,  dropped  a 
half  cent  from  18.5  to  18  cents,  reducing  the  spread  from  9.1  to  8.2  cents. 
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'  Average  prices  for  the  country  advanced  from  21.7  cents  on  February 
15  to  22.4  cents  on  J&gust  15th.    St.  Louis  advanced  its  prices  more  than 
another  city,  from  22.1  to  25.5,  "both  of  which  were  higher  than  the 
national  average,  despite  the  nearness  of  St.  Louis  to  the  great  packing 
centers.     Highest  prices  for  this  food  are  charged  in  Cincizmaii, ' 26. 7 
cents,  and  the  lowest,  Rochester,  where  the  average  is  18.9 


Average  price  per  pound  (in  cents) 


Bjarket 

Teh 

iLug  » 

— -  ..  ,  » 

Change 

Market 

X  tf  u . 

Chan? 

T  CT 

15 

-I  r- 

15 

lo 

TlYlitfid  C+Ca-f-oe 

2i.  ( 

22,4 

.7 

 — ■  ~ 

Milwaukee 

<3?3.0 

23.  o 

1 . 3 

^-i-     —  Oct 

21 .  1 

22.  8 

1.7 

Minneapolis 

20.  6 

20.  2 

-  .  4 

7}  -ll  t  llDn  T>p 

on  a 

OO  c 
2o .  D 

1.7 

Mo  oil e 

O  O  A 

22.  0 

24. 1 

o  1 

2.  i 

jS  1  fen]  H>->vn 

oo  n 

22.  4 

.4 

ITewark 

21.  4 

22.  o 

1.1 

Boston 

oo  o 
cc,  o 

OT  T 

21 .  «3 

-1.5 

ITew  Haven 

22.  o 

OO  D 
CiCj  .  O 

.  2 

0  7  A 

O/l  A 

24. 0 

.  6 

New  Orleans 

21 .9 

23. 1 

1  o 

1.2 

oU.  r 

20 .  O 

-  .1 

Ne77  York 

21 .  o 

OT  ^ 

21 .  ^ 

—  .5 

T  Q  4 

21 .  0 

1.6 

Norfolk 

19 . 3 

on  £ 

2U.  D 

1 .  o 

RjlaiTl  P  ^  T,r\t\ 

P£;  rz 

o/i  o 

-  ^r- 1  •  3 

Omaha 

TO  O 

18.9 

to  n 

.  1 

PP  P 

-co.  y 

.••   .  r 

peoria 

±y .  u 

PT  P 

P  P 

Cincinnati 

23.  8 

?6  7 

?2  4- 

-  7 

Cleveland 

21.5 

21.5 

4-  o 

Pittsburgh 

21*8 

23.3 

•  1.5 

ColiMbus 

26.1 

26.6 

.5 

Portland,  Me. 

19.5 

20.5 

•  1.0 

Dallas 

21.7 

24.0 

2.3 

Portland,  Or eg. 

19.0 

20.2 

1.2 

Denver 

19.3 

20.0 

■•  .7 

providence 

23.3 

23.7 

---  .4 

Detroit 

19.8 

22.4 

•■  2.6 

Richmond 

23.4 

22 « 2 

O 

•**    •  o 

fall  Siver 

22.2 

22. 6 

.4 

Rochester 

19.9 

18.9 

-1.0 

Eons  ton 

20.6 

22.0 

1.4 

St.  Louis 

22.1 

25.5 

•  3.4 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

23.9 

1.4 

St.  Paul 

19.5 

19.3 

-  .2 

Jacksonville 

21.0 

22.  8 

1.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.8 

22.2 

1.4 

Kansas  City 

20.2 

22.4 

2.2 

San  Francisco 

22.2 

23.4 

•  1.2 

Little  Rock 

Ol  1. 

c3 . 3 

2.0 

Savannah 

23.2 

23  .  5 

•  .3 

Los  Angeie<? 

20.5 

20.9 

.4 

Scranton 

24.7 

26.1 

1.4 

Louisville 

24.0 

25.0 

1.0 

Seattle 

20.3 

21.5 

1.2 

Manchester 

22.9 

22.3 

-  .6 

Springfield, 111. 

21.8 

23.4 

-  1.6 

Memphis 

22.  3 

24.0 

1.7 

Washington %  D,  Q, 

22.5 

22.3 

-  .2 

^  Tne  spread  "between  farm  price  for  100  pounds  and  consumers  price  for  the 
meat  obtained  from  the  lamb  carcass  decreased  from  $4.69  in  February  to  $4.26 
in  August. 
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PORK  CHOPS 


Consumers  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  pay  more  for  pork  chops  than 
in  other  cities.    The  average  for  the  country  advanced  from  17.6  cents  to 
19.7  cents  from  February  15  to  August  15.  » 


Average  price  per  Pound  (in  cents) 


Market 

Feb . 

Aug. 

Market 

Feb. 

Aug. 

15 

15 

Change 

15 

15 

Change 

United  States 

17  .6 

19.7 

2.1 

Milwaukee 

18.3 

20.3 

2.0 

Atlanta 

18  .3 

19.3 

•1.0 

Minneapolis 

18.5 

19.4 

'  .8 

Baltimore 

17.1 

20.1 

3.0 

Mobile 

13.4 

14.2 

.8 

Birmingham 

14.1 

17.3 

3.2 

Newark 

18.3 

21.2 

'**  2.9 

Boston 

13.9 

20.0 

1.1 

New  Haven 

19.9 

20.6 

.7 

Bridgeport 

20.2 

23  .4 

■3.2 

New  Orleans 

14.6 

'  15.3 

.7 

Buffalo 

19.4 

23  .3 

3  .9 

New  York 

20.4 

22.0 

1.6 

Butte 

.  16.1 

17.4 

1 .3 

Norfolk 

14.6 

16.8 

2.2 

Charleston 

15.5 

15.3 

.2 

Omaha 

14.1 

15.2 

1.1 

Chicago 

18  .0 

20/5 

2.6 

Peoria 

15.1 

16.9 

'•1.8 

Cincinnati 

16  .1 

19  .3 

3  .2 

Philadelphia 

19.3 

■21.1 

•1.8 

Cleveland 

17.5 

20  .7 

3.1 

Pittsburgh 

17.2 

19.4 

•2.2 

Columbus 

16.2 

17  .7 

1.5 

Portland,  Me . 

18.8 

20.3 

1.5 

Dallas 

16.7 

18  .3 

1.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

16.5 

19.9 

3.4 

Denver 

lb  .0 

1  ( .  b 

1  c 

.1 .  b 

Providence 

20.2 

20  .7 

.5 

Detroit 

13  .8 

20.9 

2.1 

.Richmond 

15.9 

19.7 

3.8 

Fall  Elver 

17  .9 

18.5 

.  .7 

Rochester 

16.8 

21.2 

4.4 

Houston 

17.4 

17.0 

.4 

St.  Louis 

16.3 

19.0 

2.7 

"Indianapolis 

17.9 

18.7 

,  .8 

St.  Paul 

17.0 

18.3 

1.3 

Jacksonville 

14.7 

17.6 

.2.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

19.1 

19.1 

0 

Kant as  City 

16.7 

17.5 

.  .9 

San  Francisco 

22.3 

26.4 

•4,1 

Little  Hock 

13  .7 

15.9 

..2.2 

Savannah 

14.5 

15.0 

•  .5 

Los  Angeles 

21.2 

26.4 

5.2 

Scranton 

21.2 

23.9 

•2.7 

Louisville 

14.6 

17.1 

,  2.5 

Seattle 

20.4 

24.2 

•-3.8 

Manchester 

17.8 

18.5 

;  .7 

Springfield,  111. 

15.3 

16.5 

-1.2 

Memphis 

13.2 

16.8 

3.6 

Washington,  D.C. 

20.1 
• 

21.9 

1.6 

On  February  15  the  farm  price  of  hogs  was  $2.94  per  100  pounds.  This 
price  rose  to  $3.79  in  August.    The  retail  value  of  the  meat  obtained  from 
the  hog  carcass  increased  during  this  pei-iod  from  $7.26  to  $8.277  resulting 
in  an  increase  in  margin  from  $4.32  to  $4,48. 
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LARD 

Variations  in  lard  prices  from  city  to  city  are  between  9  and 

11  cents,  the  average  price  being  10  cents.  Highest  pri*ce  5  s  charged 
in  San  Francisco,  11.4  cents. 

Average  price  per  pound  ( in  cents) 


Market 

Feb 

Aug. 

Market 

Feb 

Aug. 

15 

15 

Change 

15 

15 

.  Change 

United  States 

7.7- 

10.0 

2.3 

-  Milwaukee 

8.0 

9.8 

!UB~ 

Atlanta 

7.7 

10.0 

2.3 

Minneapolis 

7.5 

9.8 

3»-S  ■ 

Baltimore 

7.0 

9.6 

2.6 

Mobile^ 

8.2 

9.5 

1.-3 

Birmingham 

7.6 

9.6 

2.0 

Newark  -  '• 

8.6 

9.8 

1.2 

Boston 

7.9 
7.5 

10.8 

2.9 

New  Haven 

9.2 

10.4 

Bridgeport 

9.8 

2.3 

New  Orleans 

6.9 

9.0 

2.1 

Buffalo 

7.1 

9.6 

2.5 

New  York 

8.4 

10.7 

2.3 

Butte 

9.8 

11.2 

1.4 

Norfolk 

7.6 

9.8 

2.2 

Charleston,  S.C. 

8.6 

10.6 

2.0 

Omaha 

7.9 

10.4 

2.5 

Chicago 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

peoria 

7.3 

9.6 

2.3 

Cincinnati 

7.2 

10.2 

3.0 

Philadelphia 

7.9 

10.2 

2.3 

Cleveland 

7.3 

10.6 

3.  3 

Pittsburgh 

7.2 

9.3 

2.1 

Columbus 

6.5 

9.3 

2.  8 

Portland,  Me. 

7.3 

10.1 

2,8 

Dallas 

.8.8 

11.0 

2.2 

Portland,  Ore, 

9.6 

11.0 

1.4 

Denver 

7.5 

9.3 

1.8 

providence 

8.2 

10.1 

1.9 

Detroit 

6.5 

9.0 

2.5 

Richmond 

7.5 

10.3 

2.8 

Pall  River 

7.4 

9.4 

2.0 

Rochester 

7.2 

9.2 

2.0 

^Houston 

8.1 

10.2 

2.1 

St.  Louis 

5.9 

8.9 

3.0 

Indianapolis 

6.8 

9.6 

2.8 

St.  Paul 

7.9 

10.1 

2.2 

Jacksonville 

8.2 

11.0 

2.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.9 

11.1 

1.2 

Kansas  City 

8.3 

9.7 

1.4 

San  Francisco 

10.1 

11.4 

1.3 

Little  Rock 

7.9 

10,3 

2.4 

Savannah 

8.4 

9.8 

1.4 

Los  Angeles 

8.9 

9.7 

0.8 

Sc ranton 

7.6 

10.1 

Louisville 

6.9 

9.6 

2.7 

Seattle 

9.8 

11.6 

1.8 

Manchester 

7.7 

10.2 

2.5 

Springfield,  111 

.  7.1 

9.9 

2.8 

Memphis 

5.6 

9.3 

3.7 

Washington,  D-C. 

7.2 

9.9 

2.7 
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RICE 

This  essential  food  costs  consumers  in  Dallas,  Texas,  9  cents  a  -oound, 
over  2  and  l/2  cents  more  than  the  average  for  the  country.    Minimum  prices, 
4.5  cents,  hold  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Jacksonville. 


Average  price  per  Pound  (In  Cents) 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Fob. 

Aug. 

Market 

15 

15 

Change 

_       .  WyFJ4.au.  

15 

15 

Change 

United  States 

5.8 

6.4 

0.6 

l»i  J-  J,  »»  c  XLxlv  o 

5  7 

6.3 

0 . 6 

Atl  antr> 

5.3 

5.8 

0.5 

ijij.  xxiio  t.  ,pui  x  o 

5.3 

r-  r— 

1  2 

Baltimore 

5.2 

6.3 

1  1 

X  .X 

Mn"hi  T  r> 

4.4 

5.3 

0  9 

Bi  rrrn  n.<?h.riTn 

5.2 

6  0 

0  8 

*\T|~»  TKT  «  T»T?" 

5  8 

8  1 

n  3 

Boston 

6.5 

6.8 

0.3 

T\Tf>OT  HlWiTl 

7.9 

8  2 

0  3 

Bri  dp,P"Porit 

6.8 

7  3 

0  R 

5  1 

—     u  » x 

Buffalo 

5.7 

6  1 

^  «  X 

0  4 

T\Tow  Ynr'V 

XXJ  w  VV      X  UiA. 

5  6 

5  8 

n  2 

But  to 

5.9 

7  1 

X  *  O 

XV  <J  x  X  L'Xix 

5.8 

6  4 

0  6 

Charleston  S.C. 

3.8 

4  5 

TF  7 

W.I 

6.2 

7.9 

1  7 

X.I 

ChiCPcTO 

6.2 

6  8 

0.6 

Poo  tt  n 

X         1  X  c« 

5.6 

6  0 

0  4 

Cincinnati 

6.2 

6.3 

0.1 

Philadelphia 

5.9 

6.6 

0.7 

Cleveland 

4.8 

5.9 

1.1 

Pittsburgh 

5.7 

6.7 

1.0 

Col  ii TiVhn 

V  \s  ±  \J-1  li.  W  LA.  O 

6  A 

8  6 

rui  oXtxiu.,   iviu  » 

8  3 

7  Q 

Dallas 

8.5 

9.0 

0.5 

Portland,  Oreg. 

5.6 

7.0 

1.4 

Denver 

5.5 

6.3 

0.8 

Providence 

6.0 

6.1 

0.1 

Detroit 

5.1 

5.8 

0.7 

Ri  ohiiiond 

7.6 

7.6 

0 

Fall  River 

6.0 

6.4 

0.4 

Rochester 

5.5 

6.2 

0.7 

Houston 

4.3 

4.8 

0.5 

St. Louis 

5.0 

6.2 

1.2 

Indianapolis 

5.3 

6.8 

1.5 

St.  Paul 

5.8 

6.4 

0.6 

Jacksonville 

4.0 

4.5 

0.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

6.3 

0.1 

Kansas  City 

6.3 

7.1 

0.8 

San  Francisco 

6.0 

7.0 

1.0 

Little  jRock 

4.3 

5.1 

0.8 

Savannah 

5.1 

5.3 

0.7 

Los  Angeles 

5.7 

6.3 

0.6 

Scranton 

6.7 

6.2 

-  0.5 

Louisville 

5.8 

7.3 

1.5 

Seattle 

5.9 

7.0 

1.1 

Manchest  or 

5.3 

5.8 

0.5 

Springfield,  111 

.  5.7 

6.2 

0.5 

Memphis 

4.7 

5.4 

0.7 

Washington,  D.  C 

.  7.4 

7.2 

-  0.2 

Rice  brought  farmers 

i  36 

cents  a 

"bushel  in  February; 

62  cents  in  August. 

Consumers  paid  $1,624  and  $1,792,  respectively,  for  the  amount  of  ric&  normally 
Obtained  from  a  bushel  of  the  farm  product.     The  spread  shrank  from  $1.25  to 
'$1*17. 
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PRUNSS 

This  fruit,  selected  from  the  many  different  fruits  figuring  most 
prominently  in  the  national  diet,  average  in  price  9.8  cents  a  pound  on 
August  15th,  about  1  cent  more  than  in  February.    Springfield,  Illinois, 
charged  12.2  cents,  the  highest  price,  while  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
Oregon,-  offered  them  for  8.1  cents. 

Average  price  per  pound  (in  cents) 


Market 

Feb. 
15 

Aug. 

15 

Change 

Marx^eT» 

Feb. 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Change 

United  States 

8.9 

9.8 

•■  .9 

Milwaukee 

8;9 

10.  2 

1.3 

Atlanta 

8.3 

10.0 

1.7 

Minneapolis 

10.1 

10.  2 

.1 

Bal t  imo  re 

8.0 

9.8 

1.8 

Mobile 

8.2 

8.9 

.7 

Birmingham 

8.2 

9.1 

.9 

Newark 

8.4 

8.2 

.2 

Boston 

8.5 

9.1. 

.6 

New  Haven 

9.0 

10.8 

1.8 

Bridgeport 

8.4 

9.4 

.  1.0 

New  Orleans 

8.9 

9.9 

-•■  1.0 

Buffalo 

9.1 

9.8 

.7 

New  York 

8.1 

9.1 

•  1.0 

Butte 

9.5 

9.7 

...  .2 

Norfolk 

8.1 

8.5 

.4 

Charleston,  S.C. 

8.4 

9.2 

..  .8 

Omaha 

9.1 

10.8 

1.7 

Chicago 

10.2 

11.1 

■  .9 

Peoria 

10.8 

12.1 

1.3 

Cincinnati 

9.2 

9.3 

.6 

Philadelphia 

8.6 

9.6 

1.0 

Cleveland 

9.3 

10.2 

.  .4 

Pittsburgh 

8.5 

9.2 

••■  .7 

Columbus 

9.1 

10.5 

1.5 

Portland,  Me. 

9.3 

9.8 

.5 

Dallas 

9.3 

10.8 

■  1.5 

Portland,  Or eg. 

5.4 

8.1 

2.7 

Denver 

9.8 

11.4 

1.6 

providence 

9.1 

10.3 

1.2 

Detroit 

9.0 

9.9  ' 

;  .9 

Richmond 

8.5 

8.9 

-  .4 

Fall  River 

8.5 

9.7 

1.2 

Rochester 

9.5 

10.7 

->  1.2 

Houston 

8.7 

9.0 

..  .3 

St.  Louis 

10.3 

11.4 

1.1 

Indianapolis 

10.2 

11.1 

.9 

St.  Paul 

10.3 

10.7 

•-  .4 

Jacksonville 

8.6 

9.6 

1.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

8.7- 

9.9 

•■  1.2 

Kansas  City 

9.5 

10.1 

•  .6 

San  Francisco 

6.4 

8.1 

■  1.7 

Little  Rock 

8.5 

9.3 

.8 

Savannah 

8.5 

9.2 

.7 

Los  Angeles 

3.5 

9.0 

-  .5 

Scran ton 

8.7 

9.8 

*  1.1 

Louisville 

9.4 

9.6 

.2 

Seattle 

7.3 

8.4 

'  1.1 

Manchester 

7.7 

8.9 

1.2 

Springfield, 111 

.9.9 

12.2 

<  2.3 

Memphis 

9.3 

9.9 

-••  .6 

Washington ,  D. C 

.9.9 

10.7 

-  .8 
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OJOTEB  PSAS  (#2) 

Canned  peas  of  this  variety  ranged  in  price  from  their  lowest 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Horfolk,  Virginia,  at  10.8  cents  a  can,  to 
15. S  cents  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb . 

Aug. 

Market 

15 

15 

Change 

Market 

15 

15  C 

hange 

^>  — -  —  u         o  y  ^  v/  v  o 

XO .  O 

JLO.U 

O  A 
U .  <± 

M  i  1  Laurie  e 

17  0 
IO.  u 

A  tl  tn 

X<±,  O 

Xo .  0 

Minneapolis 

IDA 
X  u .  o 

11  7 

1  1 

"R^l  t inn  "tp 

Xo,  r 

"]  n  p 

lo.o 

U .  1 

Mod  ne 

in  p. 

1U  .  o 

TO  7 

-L<Cy  .  O 

1  s 

x .  0 

J- J  c^iak-i 

Xo,  c 

1  n  c, 

U 

NevrarK: 

-LI  .  o 

TO  7 

X  .  X 

iO .  u 

—  U.  o 

Net?  Eaven 

IO.  f 

1  n  A 

O  1 

1  ^  w 

lD.o 

T  e:  c 
lD.b 

U 

ITevf  Orleans 

14.  / 

1  A  O 

0  R 

—  V-'  .  O 

JJ  >-t-l-  -1-  ci-l>  U 

TOD 
lid.  O 

13.  1 

0 . 3 

Hot;  York 

12.  o 

i  0  n 

—  u'.  0 

"R-.T  t  f  £> 

li. y 

13.  3 

1.4 

Norfolk 

ll  .  0 

in  0 
1U .  i3 

TOG 

1«J  .  4 

U.  0 

Onaaa 

1*J.  r 

lo.  0 

i  A 

X  .  0 

\j  -L._$,<~.<J 

Ton 

12.9 

0.4 

Peoria 

11,5 

1  O  Q 
1  O.  O 

1 

X  .  o 

Cincinnati 

i  ^  n 

-LO,  U 

n 
u 

Philadelphia 

11.5 

1  ?  0 

0  5 

Cleveland 

12.5 

12.4 

-0.1 

Pittsburgh 

12.4 

13.0 

0.6 

Colunbus 

11.5 

12.6 

1.1 

Portland,  Me. 

13.3 

14.3 

1.0 

Dallas 

13.6 

13.9 

0.3 

Portland,  Greg 

.  14.0 

13.8 

-0.2 

Denver 

13.3 

13.4 

0.1 

providence 

12.9 

13.4 

0.5 

Setro  it 

10.5 

10.8 

0.3 

Richmond 

12.6 

13.5 

1.0 

Fall  River 

12.9 

13.4 

0.5 

Rochester 

13.0 

13.4 

0.4 

Houston 

12.8 

12.9 

0.1 

St„Louis 

11.9 

13.4 

1.5 

Indianapolis 

11.4 

12.5 

1.1 

St.  pauL 

11.3 

11.7 

0.4 

Jacksonville 

12.1 

11.6 

-0.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

11.5 

12.0 

C.5 

Kansas  City 

12.4 

13.7 

1.3 

Sf.n  Francisco 

13.7 

13.6 

-0.1 

Little  Hock 

12.9 

13.8 

0.9 

Savannah 

12.1 

12.3 

0.2 

Los  Angeles 

11.8 

11.4 

-0.4 

Scranton 

13.4 

14.2 

0.8 

Louisville 

11.5 

12.4 

0.9 

Seattle 

13.0 

13.6 

C.6 

Manchester 

14.9 

15.5 

0.6 

Springf  ield ,  111  .12.4 

13.9 

1.5 

Meiophis 

10.6 

11.3 

0.7 

Washington ,D.  C 

.  11.8 

11.3 

-0.5 
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If  you  want  to  receive 
the  CONSUMERS1  GUIDE 
regularly,  tear  off  this 
page  and  nail  it  to 
Washington,  D.  c. 


Bate 


Dr.  ]?red  C.  Howe,  Cons-oners*  Counsel, 

Agricultural  Adjustner.t  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Dr.  Howe: 

Please  put  ny  iiar.e  down  to  receive 


copies  of  the 


!  GUIDE,  for  which  I  understand  there  is  no  charge. 
I  suggest  that  you  nail  a  copy  each  to  the  following 
leaders  of  consuner  organizations  in  ny  city: 

3Tane,  JLddre  s  s  

ITsne_   _^dd  re  s  s   

frane.  j^dd  r  e  s  s 


Very  truly  yours, 


Hang 


•  Address 


i 


Consumers' 

A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Guide 


No.  2 


September  28,1933 


TO  CONSUMERS 


Consumers  are  asking  many  questions  at  out  increased  food  prices: 
"Why  are  they  going  up?"    "Are  these  increases  reasonable?"  ,  "Who  is 
getting  the  extra  dollars?"  To  provide  consumers  with  answers  to  these 
questions  we  are  publishing  the  CONSUMES !S  GUIDE • 

Various  factors  are  causing  food  prices  to  go  up.    The  deprecia^ 
tion  of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange  affects  prices  of  foods  sold  in 
foraign  trade.    Anticipated  increases  in  consumer  incomes  have  increased 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  trade.    The  progeam  of  the  Agricultural  Ad? 
justment  Administration  has  strengthened  some  prices,  by  control  of 
production,  processing  taxes,  and  elimination  of  price  cutting—  all 
designed  to  build  up  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers.    Under  the 
HRA,  higher  wages  may  add  to  prices. 

Your  government  in  Washington  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
protect  you  against  unreasonable  price  advances.    You  can  protect 
yourselves  by  watching  your  local  prices,  and  checking  them  against 
the  average  prices  reported  every  two  weeks  in  this  bulletin.  Ob- 
viously we  cannot  report  on  each  city  or  town  throughout  the  country. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  price  movements. 

Protection  against  unfair  prices  is  first  of  all  a  community 
responsibility.    Many  conmunities  have  already  recognized  this  and 
have  organised  Consumers1  Councils  to  represent  the  consumers'  view- 
point on  questions  of  fair  prices,  fair  trade  practices,  economic 
and  wise  spending. 

Food  costs  are  influenced  greatly  by  wise  selection.  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ready 
to  give  you  expert  advice  on  selecting  and  preparing  foods. 

Standards  of  quality  are  also  an  essential  in  wise  spending. 
They  are  a  protection  both  to  producers  and  consumers.     If  you  want 
foods  of  U.  S.  quality  grades,  ask  your  merchants  to  provide  them 
for  you.    Watch  the  labels  on  your  foods,  too. 

Much  of  the  costliness  of  foods  comes  from  expensive  services 
provided  by  merchants  which  consumers  might  do  without.    Help  your 
merchants  to  serve  you  economically  by  pointing  out  to  them  these 
unnecessary  expenses. 

SO  MUCH  OF  YOUR  INCOME  GOES  TO  BUYING  FOOD,     STUDY  THE  FOOD 
PRICES  REPORTED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES  AND  THE  EXPLANATIONS  UNDER 
EACH  TABLE .     THEY  WILL  HELP  YOU  SPEND  INTELLIGENTLY. 


Consumers1  Counsel. 


UP  IKE  HHjL  to  eaeity 

When  farmers  get  for  their  products  prices  which  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  as  much  as  they  did  in  pre-war  years,  1910  to  1914, 
the  climb  to  PARITY  will  have  been  won.  Tnis  is  the  goal  which  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  set.  The  pic  toe  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue  of  the  0OHS0MIS*S  (HUBS  tells  the  story  of  this 
climb  uphill. 

All  during  the  years,  from  1921  to  1929,  when  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  growing  more  "prosperous",  the  farmers*  purchasing  power 
remained  under  its  pre-war  level.     Ia  1929,  it  began  dropping  way 
downhill,  until  in  Marck,  1933,  it  touched  its  lowest  level.     In  that 
month  the  farmer s*  dollar  was  worth  only  50  cents,  compared  with  its 
value  from  1910  to  1914. 

Then  the  climb  uphill  started. 

Two  things  are  important  to  the  farmer  in  this  struggle  for  a 
bigger  dollar.    One,  the  money  he  gets  for  his  crops.     Two,  the  money 
he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys.     If  his  dollar  is  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  hill,  Ho.    One  must  increase  faster  than  No.  Two. 

By  July  of  this  year,  it  had  climbed  up  to  71.    Next  month  it 
slipped  back  again,  to  64.    On  September  13  it  was  still  at  this  po^nt 

-Tne  more  money  we  can  get  to  the  farmer,  the  faster  can  his 
dollar  mount,  provided  he  does  not  have  to  pay  out  too  much  for  the 
commodities  he  buys. 

Wncn  consumers  pay  more  for  what  the  -farmer  grows,  and  these 
extra  dollars  go  to  him,  they  are  helping  to  lift  the  farmer  out  of 
the  deep  valley  of  depression  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Prosperous 
farmers  mean  a  prosperous  country. 

Watch  this  uphill  climb  in  each  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS*  GTJIH8. 
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fEO'S  GH'TIKG  YOUR  FOOD  EOLLABS? 
Six  piles  of  dollars,  pictured  on  the, next  page,  represent  the  average 
amount  of  money  families  have  spent  for  typical  monthly  purchases  of  certain 
foods  since  1929.    At  the  bottom  of  each  pile  are  the  dollars  farmers  got  for 
producing  these  foods.    At  the  top  of  each  pile  are  the  dollars  processors  an 
distributors  got  for  preparing  and  delivering  those  foods  to  our  kitchens. 


In  this  family  market  basket 
are:     12.4  pounds  of  "beef;   5.2  lbs. 
of  pork;  0.7  pounds  of  lamb;  1.9 
lbs.  of  chicken;   5.1  dozen  eggs; 
28.1  quarts  of  whole  milk;   6.4  lbs. 
of  evaporated  milk;  5.5  lbs.  of 
butter;  1  lb.  of  cheese;  2.9  lbs.  of 
rice;  58.7  lbs.  of  potatoes;  22  lbs- 
of  flour;  44.2  lbs." of  bread;  1.9 
pounds  of  macaroni. 


Watch  how  these  piles  of 
dollars  changed  each  year  till  the 
present  year  for  this  amount  of  food. 
In  1929,  the  family  had  to  pay  an 
average  of  $26.11  a  month;  $24.20  in 
1930;  $19.89  in  1931;  $16.78  in  1932. 
In  February,  1933,  this  family  market 
basket  was  practically  at  its  cheapest; 
(it  touched  bottom  in  April,  at  $14.68). 

Then  the  climb  began.  Each 
month  since  April  has  added  a  little 
to  the  cost.    By  August  29,  the  family 
was  paying  $17.74  for  this  monthly 
market  basket- load.  -20fo  more  than  in 
February. 


l\Text  year,  farmers  got  less,  45 
cents  out  of  every  one  of  these  food 
dollars.    In  1931,  their  share  grew 
still  smaller — 38  cents  per  food 
dollar. 

Down,  down  went  the  farmers' 
pay;  in  1932  to  33  cents.  Finally 
in  March,  1933,  it  touched  bottom 
at  31  cents.    At  that  time  the  farmer 
got  $4.55,  as  compared  with  $12.40 
in  1929.    Then  the  climb  uphill  began  1 
for  the  farmers.    By  August  29,  they 
were  getting  39  cents  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  on  these  foods.     In  actual 
dollars,  on  that  date,  farmers  got  50% 
more  than  in  February . 


All  the  dollars  between  the 
farmers'   share  and  what  the  family 
paid,  went  to  its  butcher,  baker, 
grocer,  milkman,  food  manufacturers, 
transporters,  and  wholesalers. 

As  food  prices  to  consumers 
dropped,  these  middlemen  got  less, 
but  their  share  grew  larger  because 
their  charges  for  services  were  harder 
to  deflate. 


Now  let 1 s  see  how  much  of 
that  money  was  going  to  the  farmers 
who  produced  these  foods.    In  1929, 
they  got  $12.40  of  the  $26.11  spent 
by  the  family.    That  is,  out  of 
every  dollar  spent ,  the  farmer  was 
paid  47  cents. 


From  53  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  in  1929,  processors  and  dis- 
tributors increased  their  share  to 
69  cents  in    March,      1935.    With  the  I 
turn  in  farm  prices  in  April,  the 
middlemen's  share  began  dropping.    By  \J| 
August ,  it  had  shrunk  to  61  cents.  In 
actual  amount,   their  margin  was  59  cents. 
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greater,  increasing  from  $10.28 
to  $10.87. 

Since  July,  part  of  the 
middlemen' s  margin  on  foods  has 
included  the  processing  tax  on 
wheat,  which  adds  30  cents  to 
the  cost  of  getting  a  "bushel  of 
wheat  from  the  farm  to  consumers. 
Typical  family  purchases  in  the 
form  of  flour,  "bread  and  macaroni 
amount  to  over  a  "bushel  of  wheat 
a  month,  so  that  36  cents  of  the 
59  cent  increase  is  accounted  for 
by  the  tax  which  will  eventually 
go  to  the  farmer.    The  extra  23 
cents  may  be  due  to  an  advance  in 
direct  or  indirect  labor  costs. 


Labor  cost  of  processors 
and  middlemen  are  hard  to  get  at, 
because  the  government  hasn1 1 
^n  given  them  as  completely  as 
ickmers'  and  consumers'  prices. 
The  best  records  we  have  are  aver- 
age hourly  earnings,  and  we  have 
those  for  only  a  few  food  indus- 
tries.   Here  are  a  few  figures 


for  representative  factories: 

Flour:  Up  13$  from  Feb.  to  Aug. 
Baking:  Up  9$  from  Feb.  to  Aug. 
Slaughtering  and  meat  packing: 
Up  11$  from  Feb.  to  Aug. 

Average  hourly  wage  increases, 
however,  do  not  necessarily  mean  equal 
increase  in  labor  cost  per  pound  of 
flour,  or  bread,  or  meat. 


Consumers  can  make  a  big  con- 
tribution to  the  campaign  to  help  the 
farmer  by  watching  the  margins  between 
their  retail  prices  and  farm  prices, 
reported  in  each  issue  of  this  "Guide.1 
This  is  their  protection,  too,  against 
unfair  price  advances. 

Where  the  middleman' s  margin 
seems  to  grow  too  fast,  report  this 
to  your  local  consumer  organization. 
Ask  them  to  investigate  for  you. 

Help  the  farmers  and  help 
yourselves  by  watching  where  your 
food  dollars  are  going  J 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  AND  FARM  VALUES  OF  TYPICAL  MONTHLY 
PURCHASES  PER  FAMILY  OF  CERTAIN  FOODS 


FEB.  15  AUG.  29 

1929  1930  1931  1932  1933  1933 
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ISKPI^TG  UP  WI^TE  THE  FA3M  PROGRAM 

A  quick  summary  of  plans  and  achievement s  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to  control  farm 
production  and  eliminate  waste  in  distribution. 


Up  to  September  2 


Wheat  and  $270,000,000 

Mounting  surpluses  of  wheat 
(363  million  "bushels  in  1932),  severe 
loss  (8Qjo)  of  export  trade,  prices 
sinking  steadily  lower,  mining  many 
thousands  of  wheat  f armors ... .That 
was  the  wheat  problem  from  1926  to 
1933*    A  short  crop  in  1933  boosted 
prices.    Dollar  depreciation  helped. 
Farmers  who  had  wheat  to  sell  bene- 
fited.   Many  lost  out. 

To  prevent  new  surpluses  piling 
up,  to  insure  greater  benefits  to  all 
1,200,000  wheat  farmers,  a  campaign 
was  launched  to  control  production  in 


asked  to  sign 


193^-33*    farmers  were 
contracts  to  plant  15$  fewer  acres, 
in  line  with  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  joined  in  for  the  U»  S.  by 
Secretary  Wallace*    Farmers  who  sign 2d 
were  promised  compensation,  part  to 
be  this  fall,  the  rest  next  spring. 
Compensation  to  come  from  a  processing 
tax  of  30  cents  (average)  on  a  bushel  c 
wheat,  imposed  July  9« 
September  25." 


In  19>2,  estimated  income  from 
wheat  was  only  $177,000,000.    With  prices 
about  where  they  are  now,  this  year's  in- 
come is  estimated  at  $325,000,000.  Add 
about  $120,000,000  for  possible  compensa- 


tion payments,  makin 


total  return 


wheat  farmers  some  $^50, 000, 000  A 

possible  gain  of  $270,000,000. 

Plans  are  maturing  to  reopen  export 
markets  for  certain  wheat  surpluses,  in 


accord  with  the  International 
Agreement  giving  the  U.  S.  a  quota 
of  U7, 000, 000  bushels.    ITo  wheat 
to  be  soli  beloT  world  -orice. 


Cotton  and  £2^6,000,000 

1933  cotton  had  been  planted 
when  the  Administration  could  get 
down  to  work  to  help  cotton  grow- 
ers.   Like  wheat  farmers,  they  had 
on  their  backs  great  surpluses 
(some  12  million  bales  -  equal  to 
a  whole  year's  crop.)  Cotton 
prices  had  dropped  to  a  starvation 
level  -  s-.6  cents  in  June,  1932* 

Farmers  were  offered  benefit 
payments,  financed  by  a  processing 
tax  (U-.2  cents  per  net  pound),  im- 
posed August  1,  for  plowing  under 
a  quarter  of  their  1933  planted 
acres.    Re  suit— 10,30^,000  acres 
ploughed  up.    Estimated  crop  this 
year,  12,^00,000  bales,  against  a 
probable  16,500,000,  had  there 
Ljeon  no  ac  uion. 


Gross 


to  farmers, 

including  benefit  payments  and  op- 


tion  profits, 


calculated  at 
$25e,000,0OC  over  last  year's 
return. 

New  cotton  program  for  193^ 
md  1935  is  being  worked  out.  Ob- 
jective, only  25  million  acres 
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planted  to  cotton,  against  40 
million  in  1933.. 

Additional  help  to  cotton 
growers;  loans  of  10  cents  per 
pound  on  their  present  crops,  so  they 
can  hold  them  for  better  prices, 
announced  Sept.  22. 

Pork  to  the  ITeedy  -  Money  to  Farmers 
W 

To  remove  a  burdensome  surplus 
from  the  market;  to  give  hog  growers 
between  18  and  20  million  dollars  in 
cash,  at  more  than  market  prices;  to 
reduce  feed  requirements  when  feed 
prices  were  high;  to  make  available 
100  million  pounds  of  park  products 
for  needy 'families  through  Govern- 
ment relief  agencies —  the  Government 
^bought  from  farmers  in  August  &  Sep- 
tember some  6  million  pigs  and  sows. 

Long  time  gain  anticipated  - 
a  price  advance  for  farmers  with 
market-weight  hogs  in  fall  and  winter. 

Compensation  to  farmers  paid 
from  processing  tax  yet  to  be  levied. 


Corn  ?armers  IText 

Hogs  'and  corn  go —  and  grow — 
together.  Seduce  corn  production, 
then  hog  production  dro-ps. 

Program  for  corn  acreage  re- 
duction for  1934  is  being  planned. 
Again,  with  adjusted  compensation 
to  farmers.    Goal,  20  million  acres 
less. 


Less  Flue-Cared  Tobacco 

More  than  90  percent  of  growers 


of  flue-cured  tobacco  —  used  gener- 
ally for  cigarettes  —  have  signed 
agreements  to  cut  their  production  in 
1934  &  1935.    Agreements  cover  more 
than  9ofo  of  land  used  for  this  crop. 

Growers  of  cigar  types  of  tobacco 
also  curtailing  production. 

MARKETING  AGKSEIvZEftTS 

Hot  all  agricultural  commodities 
are  included  in  the  Act  as  "basic"  ,  so 
funds  for  production  control  cannot 
be  raised  through  processing  taxes. 
Supply  and  price  can  be  controlled  only 
through  marketing  agreements  and 
licenses . 

Another  purpose  of  marketing  agree- 
ments -  as  fundamental  to  relieving 
farmers  and  consumers  -  is  elimination 
of  waste  in  distribution. 

Correcting  wastes  in  distribution 
is  a  long-time  program.    Only  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made. 

Milk  -  Dearth  in  plenty 

One -fifth  of  total  farm  income 
is  from  milk  and  milk  products. 
Farmers  can  supply  much  more  milk 
than  we  now  consume.    They  can't 
make  a  good  living  from  milk,  because 
prices  are  so  low.    Consumers  can' t 
buy  more  because  prices  aren1 1  low 
enough  -  or  incomes  high  enough. 

Two-headed  problem;  get  better 
prices  to  farmers;  get  lower  prices 
or  higher  incomes  to  consumers. 

One  solution:   cut  costs  of  dis- 
tribution.   This  is  being  tackled 
through  regional  marketing  agree- 
ment s . 


2nd  of  September:    4  mi Ik- shed 
agreements  ratified;  public  hear- 
ings concluded  on  more  than  20 
others;  70  agreements  or  requests 
in  various  stages  of  preparation. 

New  policy  .adopted;  agreements 
containing  complete  retail "and  farm 
price  schedules  approved  for  trial 
period  of  30  days;  accompanied  by 
license  regulations  fixing  only 
minimum  producer  prices  and  maxi- 
mum consumer  prices.    During  30- 
day  poriod,  distributors  to  render 
detailed  reports  on  sales,  costs, 
profits.    These  reports  to  serve 
as  has is  for  final  schedules  of 
prices . 

Program  for  coordinating 
and  stabilizing  whole  industry  "being 
studied. 


Other  I-larkoting  Agreements  Completed 

Calif omia 'cling  peaches  for 
canning:     growers  assured  a  return 
of  not  less  than  $20  a  ton  for  Ho.  1 
peaches. 

Deciduous  tree  fruits  in  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California;  California 
Tokay  grapes:     California  rice; 
National  dry  skim  milk;  National 
evaporated  milk. 


Canner s  gaise  Prices  to  Growe r s 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, canncrs  of  tomatoes, 
"beets,  sweet  corn,  lima  "beans ,  and 
other  canning  crops  have  agreed  to 
raise  prices  to  growers,  usually  25 
percent . 


Promises  of  distributors  also, 
obtained  to  revise  their  contracts 
with  canner s .  to  make  it  possible  for 
canners  to  raise  farm  prices. 

i 
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5,500,000  Families,  to  get  Kefp 

7 

$75 f 000,000  has  been  set  aside  b$r 
the  government  to  buy  up  surplus  farm 
products  and.  distribute  them  to  no^^ 
families.    Purchases  will  be  made  'under 
direction  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust*-, 
ment  Administration;  distribution, 
under  direction  of  the  Federal  Hmer- 
goncy  [Relief  Administration.  Definite 
plans  to  be  announced  later. 

Said  Secretary  Wallace:  "This 
plan  frankly  recognizes  that  "cho 
United  States  G-ovemment  has  at  least' 
as  much  responsibility  toward  its  otvn^ 
people  as  it  assumed  toward  those  of  \J 
other  countries  several  years  ago. 
It  is  a  frank  avowal  that  we  do  not 
propose  any  longer  to  sec  millions 
inadequately  clothed  and  fed,  and 
suffering  all  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences cf  malnutrition  end  exposure, 
wh i 1 e  surplus e s  of  the  commodities  . 
they  need  are  begging  for  a  market .  '■ 

Distributing  surplus  farm 
products  to  the  3,500,000  families  on 
relief  rolls  —  getting  now  no  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence  —  is  expect- 
ed  to  help  farmers,  toe,  by  making 
possible  consumption  of  goods  in 
addition  to  the  amount  which  would 
otherwise  be  distributed  and  sold 
this  winter. 


Change  in  retail  prices  of  representative  foods  in  the 
United  States  from  February  15  to  August  29 


Percent  \ 

Estimated  average 

Commodity 

i  Unit 

;    Feb.  15  : 

Aug.  29  l/i 

change  ; 

seasonal  change  2/ 

I  Cents 

Cents  ! 

Butter 

:  lb. 

i  24.S 

27.9 

12.5 

-  2.9 

Cheese 

:  lb. 

i  21.3 

23.2 

S.9 

-  1.2 

Milk 

qt. 

i  10.3 

10.9 

5.8 

-  0.4 

Eggs 

doz. 

:  21.4 

c5o 

19.2 

4.2 

Hens 

:     lb.  i 

i  21.3 

20.3 

-  W  i 

:        -  2.2 

Round  steak 

:     ib.  ; 

!  24.2 

26.5  : 

9.5 

:  9.S 

Leg  of  lamb 

lb.  : 

21.7 

23.1 

6.5 

;  2.5 

Pork  chop 

lb.  ' 

17.6 

21.2 

20.5 

;  •  24.4 

Flour 

;      lb*  i 

2.9 

4.S 

165.5 

:       -  1.6 

Bread 

:     lb.  ; 

6.U 

7.6  • 

18. S 

:       -  0.4 

Lard 

ib.  ; 

7-7 

9.s 

27.3  - 

:  l.S 

Potatoes 

lb.  i 

1.5 

3.3 

120.0'  ! 

:  10.3 

Macaroni 

lb.  j 

14.6 

:  15.6 

6.9'  : 

;       -  0.2 

Rice 

lb.  : 

5.S 

12,1 

i  0.2 

Prunes 

lb/  ; 

s.9 

10.1 

•  13.5 

:  1.7 

1/    Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 


2/    Mean  of  average  percentage  change,  1925-1929*  from  February  15  to  August  15 
and  of  average  percentage  change,  1925-1929*  from  February  15  to  Sept.  15* 

(in  the  commodity  tables  which  follow,  Manchester  and  Rochester  were  not 
reported  on  Augast  29,   so  that  the  United  States  average  represents  49 
cities;  on  February  15  and  August  15  these  two  cities  were  included  in 
the  United  States  average,  covering  51  cities. 
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MILE  (Fresh) 


Fresh  milk  prices  0:1  the  average  made  no  change  in  the  period  from  August /S 
15  to  August  29.    She  tendency,  city  by  city  was  to  shave  the  price,  rather  than  V 
to  increase  it.    Detroit  and  Philadelphia  showed  the  greatest  increase  -  each 
advancing  one  cent  a  quart.    Mobile  was  outstanding  in  showing  the  greatest 
decrease,  an  average  of  1.2  cents.    Highest  prices  are  still  charged  in  Bridgeport 
and  Hew  Haven  and  were  joined  in  this  period  by  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Average  price  per  Quart  (in  cents)  ' 


Market 

Feb . 
15 

Aus; . 
15 

Aug. 

29 

Market 

X       U  . 

15 

An  s» 

15 

29 
* 

United  States 

10.3 

10.9 

10.3 

Milwaukee 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Atlanta 

12.0 

12.5 

13.0 

Minneapolis 

5.8 

8.0 

8.0 

Baltimore 

11.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Mobile 

13.0 

13.0 

11.8 

Birmingham 

14.0 

13.0 

12.5 

ITowark 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Boston 

10.0 

.12.0 

12.0 

How  Haven 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Bridgeport 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Hew  Orleans 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Buffalo 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Hew  York 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Butte 

11.7 

11 .0  t" 

10.8 

Norfolk 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Charl e.s ton ,  S  •  C  • 

13.0 

13.5  ' 

13.5 

Omaha 

7.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Chicago 

9.0 

10.0  ' 

10.0 

Peoria 

10.0 

10.2 

10.2 

Cincinnati 

10.0 

9.0' 

9.0 

Philadelphia 

9.0 

10.0 

11.0 

Cleveland 

8.0 

10.  o" 

10.0 

Pittsburgh 

9.0 

10.5 

10.5 

vU  .1  U.J1UU.  b 

8  0 

8  5 

9  .0 

Portland.  He. 

12.0 

11.7 

11.7  r 

Dallas 

9.0 

9.0 

9  .0 

Portland,  Ore. 

10.3 

9.0 

9.3 

Denver 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Providence 

12-0 

12  .5 

13.0 

Detroit 

9.0 

9.0 

10.0 

Richmond 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Fall  River 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

St.  Louis 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Houston 

8.4- 

10.2 

10.4 

St.  Paul 

7.7 

8.0 

8.0 

Indianapolis 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.0 

9.5 

9.5 

Jacksonville 

13.0 

13.3 

14.0 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Kansas  City 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Savannah 

13.7 

13.3 

13.3 

Little  Rock 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Scran ton 

10.0 

11.0 

11  -0 

Los  Angeles 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Seattle 

9.0 

10.7 

10.7 

Louisville 

9.7 

11.0 

11 .0 

Springfield,  111 

9.1 

10.0 

10. 0 

Memphi  s 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Washington,  D.  C 

.  13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

^Manchester  and  Rochester  omit 

ted  from  the  usual 

list  01 

djl  cities 

• 

Fluid  milk  at  the  farm  brought  $1.16  per  100  pounds  on  February  15 
and  $1.45  on  August  29.    During  this  period  the  retail-  value  of  100  pounds  of 
bottled  milk  increased  on  the  average  from  $4.74  to  $5.01.    The  margin  charged  b? 
milk  dealers  and  distributors  was  $3.58  in  February  and  $3.56  on  August  29.  In 
other  words,  the  increased  retail  price  of  milk  has  been  more  than  reflected  in 
the  increased  farm  prices. 


BUTTER 

I 

*  3utter  prices  usually  decline  "between  February  and  August,  but  this  year 

they  advanced  19$.    Between  August  15  and  August  29,  the  increase  was  ever  half  a 
cent  a  pound  fcr  the  country.    Greatest  increase  was  in  Philadelphia,  where  three 
cents  was  added  to  the  average  pound  price.    Highest  prices,  30.9,  were  charged  in 
New  Haven  on  August  29. 

Average  price  per  Pound  (in  cents) 


Jj  eo  • 

Aug  * 

Aug . 

Peb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Lid  J.  KoU 

10 

lo 

rarket 

15 

Id 

29 

United  States 

24 . 8 

97  . 9 

97.9 

OA  1 

<dl .  ± 

97  O 
<d  <  » <d 

Atlanta 

— 96".  9 

dJ  »o 

iviiniieapoix  s 

O^  A 

OA  A 
dD  *ci 

do .  O 

"Pal  t  i  mo  vq 

ou  .  o 

mooiio 

24.8 

O  C.  "1 

OC 

26  .o 

Bi  rminrii  am 

9^  1 

9fi  7 

oft  a 

iv  ewax  it 

OA  Q 

oU .  U 

*5,U » U 

Boston 

94.  7 

9P;  A 
<dO  •  'i 

ivew  Haven  •  ■ 

<do  .o 

ID  A 

ou  .y 

OA  ~\ 

<~<o  •  1 

do  »  r 

Imcw  0r3.eans 

2o  .3 

27 .  D 

2o. 9 

Buffalo 

CiO  .  f 

OA  7 

07  A 

|«6W  lOrJrC 

rsir  C 

do .  o 

OO  K) 

do  •  r 

29 .3 

•  "Rnt  te 

dCj  *  X 

OA  A 

do*  { 

Norfolk 

25 .3 

29  .1 

2o  .7 

Charleston     ^ .  P. 

OA  % 

OO-  ^ 

<d  /  » o 

0<~?  C 
Cjl  .  b 

Omaha 

23  .1 

25  .3 

25. 6 

cO  •  1 

dt-  .4 

28  .  o 

Peoria 

24 . 0 

23  .9 

25.4 

H  T  TT>1  n     ra  "* 

or  o 

25  .o 

27  *d 

Phil  adexphia 

26.9 

27 . 6 

30.6 

Cleveland 

94-  4- 

9A  A 

OR  A 

Jrl  u    S  DU1  ga 

O/l  O' 

OQ  Pi 

do  .i5 

Jolumbus 

24.9 

26.3 

27.4 

Portland,  Me. 

25.3 

31.1 

29.7 

Dallas 

24.8 

27.3 

27.5 

Portland.,  Ore. 

23.3 

26.5 

25.9 

Denver 

23.2 

26.0 

26.0 

Provi  dence 

25,4 

28.6 

29,2 

Detroit 

23.1 

24.9 

26.4 

F.i  climon  d 

24.9 

29.5 

29.1 

Fall  River 

24.3 

27.7 

28.3 

St.  Loi^is 

25.9 

28.0 

9°  O 

Houston 

26.9 

28.4 

27.5 

St.  Paul 

22.9 

24.6 

23.2 

Indianapolis 

25.7 

27.9 

29.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.9 

24.6 

24.0 

Jacksonville 

24.7 

27.1 

27.0 

San  Francisco 

25.3 

27.7 

27.7 

Kansas  City 

23.5 

25.8 

27.1 

Savannah 

25.3 

28.4 

27.9 

Little  Pock 

22.9 

22.9 

24.4 

Scran ton 

24.3 

28.1 

28.5 

Los  Angeles 

23 .9 

26.5 

28.0 

Seattle 

25.3 

26.7 

27.3 

Louisville 

24.3 

28.4 

27.9 

Springfield,  111. 

24.3 

25 .6 

25.9 

Memphis 

24.5 

26.0 

27.6 

Washington,  D.  0* 

27.2 

29.6 

29.9 

Farm  price  of  cutter  fat  increased  from  15.8  cents  in  Jetro&ry  to  19.8 
cents  per  pound  cn  August  S9.    During  this  period  the  retail  price  of  the  butter 
made  from  a  pound  of  hut  tor  fat  increased  from  29. R  cents  to  33.5  cents.  Tne 
margin  between  farm         retail  price  was  14.0  cents  in  Petyirary  and  slightly  less, 
13.7  cents  on  August  29. 


*  Manchester  and  Hochester  ormitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 
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CEE3SE 

Cheese  was  '    very  little  cheaper  on  August  29  than  two  weeks  earlier, 
dropping  from  23.6  to  23.2  cents  a  pound.    Philadelphia  lei  the  other  48  cities 
in  price  changes,  registering  an  average  advance  of  three  and  one  half  cents  a 
pound  from  August  15.    Bridgeport  stood  on  both  dates  as  the  most  expensive 
cheese  market  for  consumers,  charring  thirty- one  cents  a  pound  on  August  29. 
Cheese  is  cheapest  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Average  price  per  Pound  (in  cents) 


,  ^.  Feb.       Aug.       Aug.       „   ,    .  Feb.       Aug.  Aug, 

ifar^  15  15  39         Mai4St  15  15  29 


United  States     . .. 

Atlan ba 

IS  .3 

32.2 

21 . 5 

3bjl.  ox  mere 

Cl  .4 

o  /•  o 

Or?  C! 

Boston 

22.8 

<jO  •  3 

25.7 

Bridgeport 

23.7 

29.9 

31 .0 

Buffalo 

24.0 

24.5 

25.5 

Butte 

13.8 

13.9 

19  .1 

Charleston,  S.C 

13  .0 

21.1 

21.0 

Chi  cago 

24.4 

25.2 

26.0 

Cincinnati 

23.5 

25  •  4 

26.4 

Ci evelnad 

23.4 

25.4 

25 .3 

Columbus 

22.3 

26.0 

25.4 

EaLlas 

13.5 

22.9 

22.0 

Denver 

24.2 

24.6 

23.5 

Detroit 

21.1 

24.2 

O'i  r> 

Fall  River 

24.1 

25.2 

26 .5 

Houston 

15.3 

19.1 

19.1 

Indianapolis 

20.0 

22.3 

22.3 

Jacksonville 

18.1 

20 . 5 

20.2 

Kp^isas  City 

20.7 

C(j  *  Cj 

21.4 

Little  Hock 

16.8 

13.9 

18.3 

Los  Angeles 

22-5 

24.3 

24.0 

Louisville 

IS. 2 

22.4 

21.6 

Memphis 

1S.0 

3  9  .4 

19.6 

Milwaukee 

21 . 8 

O  A  (**) 

24.8 

23 .1 

Minneapolis 

1^  .0 

OT  1 

c\j  •  o 

lie  one 

CO  .o 

pp  a 

j  e  ..-^riv. 

P7  7 

CO  .  f 

OC,  c; 

ITew  Haven 

27.9 

29.5 

29.8 

ITew  Orleans 

19.3 

21.4 

20.5 

New  York 

25.0 

27.7 

28.1 

Norfolk 

17.3 

21.3 

21.0 

Omaha 

19.3 

22.8 

22. 3i 

Peoria 

20.3 

21.5 

21.0 

Philadelphia 

25.6 

27.0 

30.5 

Pittsburgh 

22.5 

23  •  3 

24.2 

Portland,  Me. 

22.3 

25.9 

25.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.1 

22.3 

22.2 

Providence 

24.3 

25.6 

25-1 

Eichmoad 

17.9 

21.6 

21.2 

St.  Louis 

13.4 

23.3 

23.3 

St .  Paul 

13.6 

22.3 

21.5 

S--.lt  Lake  City 

16.4 

17.9 

17.6 

San  Fr°mclsco 

23.7 

25.8 

26.9 

Savannah 

17.9 

21.2 

20.2 

Scran ton 

23.0 

23.1 

23.0 

Seattle 

13.8 

21.3 

21.4 

Springfield,  111. 

20.0 

21.3 

22.3 

Washington,  D.  C 

20.2 

23.0 

22.7 

Farm  price  of  fluid  milk  increased  from  $1.16  per  100  pounds  on  February 
15  to  $1.45  cn  August  23.    Jhe  retail  value  of  the  amount  of  cheese  made  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  was  32.13  in  February  and  $2.32  on  August  29,  leaving  a  margin 
between  the  farm  and  retail  crice  of  97  cents  in  February  and  87  cents  on  August 
29. 


Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  ol  cities. 
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BOGS 


Despite  an  abundance  of  good  eggs  prices  stayed  up  during  the  two  weeks 
between  August  15  and  29,  and  increased  two  cents  or  more  per  dozen  in  a  number 
of  cities:    Boston,  Bridgeport,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle.    Consumers  in  Boston  are  being  charged  an  average  of 
15  cents  a  dozen  more  than  the  general  average,  and  23  cents  more  than  the  minimum 
charged.  ■  ■ 


Average  price  per  dozen 
(in  cents) 


Peb . 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Pec . 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Marge t 

15 .  ■ . 

15 

29 
* 

Market 

15 

15 

29 
* 

United  States 

21 . 4 

25.3 

25.5 

Milwaukee 

19.7 

19.8 

20.4 

Atlanta 

IS. 3 

24.8 

25.2 

Mi^ne  ^uo lis 

19  .5 

18  .7 

18.5 

Baltimore 

22.5 

26.1 

26.9 

??  6 

?3  3 

Birmingham 

18.1 

21 .7 

22.6 

?8  3 

33'  7 

25  3 

Boston 

30.3 

38  .3 

41 .0 

Xi  V  •*      AX"-**  V  vii 

?9  7 

34-  4 

Bridgeport 

28.3 

35.3 

39.0 

17.2 

PI  -S 

21 .7 

^Buffalo 

22.8 

26.4 

26  •  6 

•  ETew  York 

28.0 

32.9 

32.0 

FButte 

25.6 

29.3 

29.4 

.  Norfolk 

21.2 

25.1 

27.0 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

18.9 

26.5 

26.1 

.  Omaha 

16.8 

17.5 

17.3 

Chicago 

23 .3 

24.6 

25.4 

Peoria 

18.1 

18.1 

18.4 

Cincinnati 

19.9 

18.9 

21.4 

Philadelphia 

25.0 

26 .8 

pq  o 

Dleveland 

19.9 

22.8 

25.5 

Pittsburgh 

21 . 6 

24.7 

24.5 

Columbus 

18.2 

19.5 

20 .  D 

Portland,  Me. 

25.7 

34.4 

36.3 

Lai la s 

17.9 

25.3 

24.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

17.2 

25.5 

25.8 

3>onver 

18.7 

24.9 

26.8 

Providence 

26.4 

37.6 

38.5 

Detroit 

20.4 

22.6 

21.7 

Richmond 

19.7 

23.2 

24.5 

SPall  River 

28.2 

35.9 

37.5 

St.  Louis 

18.1 

20.3 

22.7 

Houston 

16.2 

21.1 

21.3 

St.  Paul 

19.6 

19.1 

19.2 

Indianapolis. 

16.7 

20.7 

21.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

17.5 

22.5 

23.4 

Jacksonville. 

20.1 

29,2 

28.9 

San  Francisco 

21.7 

27.1 

29.6 

Kansas  City  . 

19.3 

19.3 

19.6 

Savannah 

17.6 

26.2 

26 .5 

Little  Hock 

16.0 

21.2 

20.7 

Scran ton 

25.3 

28.4 

27.9 

Los  Angeles 

22 . 2 

28 .6 

30.1 

Seattle 

20.5 

25.8 

28.3 

Louisville 

17.0 

20.2 

21.1 

Springfield,  111 

.17.5 

17.3 

17.8 

Memphis 

16,3 

18.2 

19.5 

Wash  ing t  on ,  D  •  C 

•  23  *  V 

27.1 

27.9 

Egg>  prices  to  farmers  lasre  increased  more  than  consumer  prices.    At  the 
farm  eggs  brought  11  cents  per  dozen  in  February  and  16.8  cents  on  August  29.  This 
decreased  the  distributors 5  margin  from  10.4  to  8.7  cents. 


*    Manchester  and  Rochester  ommitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 


-   1  A.  - 


FLOUR 


Consumers  in  general  could  "buy  a  pound  of  flour  at  the  same  price  on 
August  15  as  on  August  29,  out  in  34  cities  they  had  to  pay  more  than  the  nation- 
al average  of  4.8  cents  a  pound.    Highest  prices  are  charged  in  New  Orleans. 


Average  Price  per  Pound 
(In  cents) 


Feb.         Aug,         Aug.  Feb.      Aug.  Aug. 

Market  15  15  29  *       Market  1§        15  29  * 


United  States 

2.9 

4.8 

4.8 

A  Lr  X  d-Il  Li  ci 

7  A 
O  .  '4: 

0.4 

0.4 

"Pell  fii  mnfP 

P  -  Q 

A  Q 

o.u 

Birmingham 

3.1 

5.0 

5.1 

Boston 

3.2 

5.1 

5.2 

Bridgeport 

3.4 

5.1 

5.5 

Buf  fal  o 

2.6 

5.0 

5.1 

Butte 

2.7 

4.3 

4.2 

Chariest ori.S.C. 

3.9 

5.4 

5.3 

Chicago 

2.6 

4.5 

4.8 

Cincinnati 

2.8 

4.3 

4.6 

Cleveland 

2.9 

4.4 

4.7 

Columbus 

2.4 

4.4 

4.4 

Dallas 

2.9 

4.5 

4.5 

Denver 

2.3 

4.C 

4.0 

Detroit 

2.8 

4.5 

4.5 

Fall  River 

3.2 

5.1 

5.2 

Houston 

2.7 

4.7 

4.7 

Indianapolis 

2.5 

4.5 

4.7 

Jacksonville 

3.6 

5.2 

5.3 

Kansas  City 

2.7 

4.7 

4.8 

Little  Rock 

2.7 

4.4 

4.5 

Los  Angeles 

2.8 

4.4 

4.3 

Louisville 

3.2 

4.8 

5.4 

Memphis 

2.9 

4.7 

4.  6 

Milwaukee 

2.7 

4.5 

4.6 

Minneapolis 

2.8 

4.7 

5.0 

Mobile 

o  .3 

4.y 

e;  0 
D.  0 

Newark 

3.0 

4.9 

4.9 

New  Haven 

3.3 

5.1 

5.5 

New  Orleans 

4.1 

5.6 

5.8 

New  York 

2.9 

4.7 

5.0 

Norfolk 

3.0 

4.7 

4.8 

Omaha 

2.5 

4.'0 

4.3 

Peoria 

2.5 

4.4 

4.6 

Philadelphia 

2.8 

5.8 

5.1 

Pittsburgh 

2.5 

4.4 

4.4 

Portland, Me. 

2.9 

5.1 

5.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

2.7 

5.1 

5.3 

Providence 

3.3 

5.4 

5.4 

Richmond 

2.9 

4.7 

4.7 

St.  Louis 

2.6 

4.6 

4.7 

St.  Paul 

2.6 

5.1 

4.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.8 

3.6 

3.5 

San  Pranci sec- 

3.3 

5.0 

5.1 

Savannah 

3.5 

5.4 

5.3 

Scranton 

3.0 

4.8 

5.1 

Seattle 

3.0 

4.5 

4.0 

Springfield,  111. 

2.5 

4.5 

4.7 

Washington,  B.C. 

3.0. 

5.3 

5.5. 

*  Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  increased  from  32.3  cents  per  bushel  in  February 
to  75.0  cents  on  August  29.    Comparing  this  price  with  the  retail  price  of  flour 
made  from  a  bushel   "of  wheat  shows  the  margin  advanced  from  91.2  cents  to  $1,294. 
Deducting  the  processing  tax  on  wheat,  averaging  30  cents,  reduces  the  margin  on 
the  latter  date  to  $0,994. 
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.BREAD 

Retail  prices  of  a  pound  loaf  of  white  bread  ("baked)  on  August  29 
showed  little  change  from  those  of  August  15.    The  average  for  the  country, 
"based  on  49  cities,  remained  the  same,  7.6  cents.    This  was  1.2  cents  above  the 
average  for  51  cities  on  February  15.    Largest  advances  in  individual  cities 
between  August  15  and  August  29  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C  (7-2  cents  to  7.9 
cents),  Butte  (7.8  cents  to  8.2  cents),  Jacksonville  (7.7  cents  to  8.1  cents), 
Detroit  (6.9  cents  to  7.2  cents),  and  Louisville  (7.1  cents  to  7.4  cents). 


C  pvan 
ucv  cxi 

cities  repo 

rted 

in  the  last  bulletin  on  oread  prices 

with 

an 

avcidjc  piXCc  Ol 

a  cent  or 

more 

above  the  average  for  the  country,  have  now  been 

TA1*^P^    "h^r     n"*^     ot  re 

JUX-IUU.   u.y    cUl  v^X^ 

hth,  New  Yo 

rk,  N 

. J . ,  whe 

re  the  price  has  gone 

up  to 

Average  Price  Per  Pound  Loaf  of  White  Bread  (Baked 

) 

fin 

■  ■                   —  '  

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feu . 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Market 

15 

15 

29 

I.Iarket 

15 

15 

29 

United  States 

o  .4 

7.6 

7  .6 

Milwaukee 

o  .2 

6  .7 

6.8 

Atlanta 

O  •  O 

Q  C 
O  .  D 

o  c 

O  ♦  O 

Minneapolis 

D  .  0 

7  .3 

7.1 

Baltimore 

6.6 

7.6 

7.5 

Mobile 

7.4 

8.7 

8.7 

Birmingham 

6.9 

8.1 

8.2 

ITewark 

7.7 

(~)  T~7 

8.3 

8.6 

Boston 

6.3 

7.2 

7.4 

New  Haven 

6.2 

Kf  O 

f  «o 

Bridgeport 

6.7 

7.6 

7.6 

Hew  Orleans 

6 . 1 

7.3 

7.3 

uiu  -  axo 

6.2 

7.5 

7.5 

New  York 

7.3 

7.8 

7.9 

Butte 

7.9 

7.8. 

8.2 

Norfolk 

6.8 

7.8 

7.8 

Charleston,  S.  C 

7.2 

8.7  . 

8.6 

Omaha 

5.7 

7.2 

7.1 

Chicago 

6.1 

6.8 

7.0 

Peoria 

6.4 

7.7 

7.7 

Cincinnati 

5.3 

6.9 

6.9 

Philadelphia 

6.3 

7.7 

7.7 

CI eveland 

5.4 

7.1 

7.1 

Pittsburgh 

6.8 

7.5 

7.6 

Columbus 

5.8 

7.2 

7.3 

Portland,  Me. 

7.0 

7.8 

7  .7 

Dallas 

4.9 

7.2 

7.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

7.5 

8.2 

7.2 

Denver 

5.9 

6.7 

6.7 

providence 

5.9 

7.4 

7.4 

Detroit 

5.8 

6.9 

7.2 

Richmond 

6.4 

7.6 

7.6 

Fall  River 

5.4 

7.7 

7.7 

St.  Louis 

6.2 

7.4 

7.4 

Houston 

4.8 

7.6 

7.8 

St.  Paul 

6.5 

7.5 

7.4 

Indianapolis 

4.8 

6.5 

6.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

7.2 

7.1 

Jacksonville 

6.9 

7.7 

8 .1 

San  Francisco 

8.3 

9.1 

9.1 

Kansas  City 

6.7 

7.8 

7.9 

Savannah 

6.8 

9.0 

9.0 

Little  Rock 

6.4 

7.9 

8.0 

Scran ton 

7.9 

9.2 

9.2 

Los  Angeles  . 

7.2 

8.0 

7.9 

Seattle 

•7.8 

8.6 

8.6 

Loui sville 

5.4 

7.1 

7.4 

Springfield,  111 

.  6.9 

7.7 

7.6 

Memphis 

6.7 

7.9 

7.9 

Washington,  D.C 

.  7.1 

7.2 

7.9 

*Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 
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POTATOES 

Potatoes  were  still  relatively  high',  3.3  cents  a  pound  on  August  29, 
as  compared  with  1.5  cents  on  February  15  due  to  this  yearls  shortage  in  the 
potato  crop,    Dallas  charges  the  highest  price,  4.7  cents  a  pound,  0.4  cent 
less  than  on  August  15,    Butte  price,  1.9  cents  is  close  to  last  February's 
average  for  the  country. 

'(  - 

.  \  ,         Average  Price  per  Pound 
(In  cents) 


Marke  t 

i  eo. 
15. 

Aug  • 

lb 

An  rr 

Aug. 

* 

Market 

Feb. 

15 

Aug. 
1  5 

X  vJ 

Aug. 

United  States 

1.5 

3*5 

3.3 

Iwankpp 

1 .3 

3.9 

3*2 

Atlanta 

2.0 

3.6 

o  .  ^ 

jyixiirie  apox  l  s 

X  •  u 

o .  <-> 

9  R 

Baltimore 

1.5 

2-9 

Mo  oixe 

X  •  1 

O  .  o 

o .  o 

Birmingham 

2.1 

% .  Pi 

I\T           ..II.     Wll  T- 

1  «  f 

O  .  D 

O  •  D 

Boston 

1.5 

o .  o  « 

Itfew  Haven 

x » o 

"7  "7 
O  •  O 

'Z  1 
O.X 

Bridgeport 

1.4 

3  1 

o.x 

new  urxeans 

<d .  X 

A  'Z 

A  9 

Buff  al o 

.9 

o .  1 

Hew  York 

1  Q 

i .  y 

1-7  ~ 

o.c 

T 

O  . 

Butte 

.8 

2.7 

XJOI  I  OXJS. 

X  » o 

o .  o 

Charleston,  S.C. 

1.8 

3.4 

3.8 

Omphp 

1.3 

—  •  — 

3.5 

2.7 

Chicago 
Cincinnati 

1.5 
1.5 

4.0 
4.0 

3.3 
3.8 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 

1.3 
1.8 

3.6 
3.3 

3,3C 

3.5 

Cleveland 

1.4 

4.0 

3.6 

Pittshurgh 

1.4 

3.4 

3.4 

Columbus 

1.2 

3.3 

3.7 

Portland,  lie. 

1.3 

3.2 

2.7 

Dallas 

2,6 

5.1 

4.7 

Portland,  Ore- 

1.5 

2.1 

2.2 

Denver 

1.6 

3.2 

2.7 

Providence 

1.4 

3.0 

2.9 

Detroit 

.9 

3.5 

3.2 

Richmond 

1.8 

3.3 

5.6 

Jail  River 

1.3 

3.0 

2.8 

St.  Louis 

1.5 

4.0 

3.7 

Houston 

2.3 

4.0 

4.0 

St.  Paul 

1.0 

2.9 

2.6 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

3.9 

3.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

.9 

2.6 

2.1 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

4.0 

3.8 

San  Francisco 

1.9 

3.5 

3.2 

Kansas  Gity 

1.6 

3.5 

3.5 

Savannah 

1.9 

3.9 

3.4 

Little  Rock 

1.8 

3.5 

3.4 

Scranton 

1.3 

3.2 

3.1 

Los  Angeles 

1.8 

3.1 

2.8 

Seat tie 

1.4 

2.6 

2.5 

Louisville 
Memphis 

1.5 

3.8 

3.7 

Springfield,  111 

.1.4 

3.3 

5.7 

2.2 

4.0 

3.6 

Washington, D.C. 

1.8 

3.8 

3.5 

Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Margins  between  farm  and  consumer  prices  in  potatoes  are  usually  higher 
in  years,   such  as  this,  of  short  crops.    The  increase  in  margin  this  year,  there- 
fore, from  53  cents  in  February  to  73  cents  on  August  29,  is  not  unusual . 
Farmers  got  37.0  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes  in  February,  and  $1.25  on  August 
29.    The  retail  value  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  was  90.0  cents  in  the  earlier 
month  and  $1.98  on  August  29. 
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.    -  EENS 

Los  Angeles  and,  Hew  Hgv0n  charged  consumers  more  for  hens  than  the 
other  47  cities  on  August  29.    Washington  prices  which  were  highest  on 
August  15  dropped  almost  2  cents  a  pound  in  the  two  weeks. 

Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets 


Feb. 
15 


Aug. 
15 


United  State g 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall  Elver 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City- 
Little  Rock 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Meraphi  s 


21.3 


18,0 

23.3 

16,2 

22.6' 

23.9 

22.0 

20.9 

19.3 

22.9 

23.1 

22.6 

21.8 

17.6 

17,9 

20.2 

23.7 

19.2 

22,5 

19.0' 

18.8 

15.4 

24*9 

18.7 

17.0 


20.7 


18.3 

23.9 

12,9 

21.3 

22.4 

22.0 

19.8 

19.0 

21.7 

18.6 

21,8 

21.8 

16.2 

17.6 

20.5 

24.7 

20,1 

20.2 

18.8 

18.4 

17.0 

25,6 

19.4 

17.8 


Aug. 

29 


Markets 


Feb. 
15 


15 


Aug* 

29  4 


20.3  Milwaukee  20.1  18*4  18.1 
18.9  Minneapolis  20.9  18.2  17.9 

24.1  Mobile  19.0  15.0  14.7 
14.5  Newark  22.8  22.0  20,4 

21.5  New  Haven  24.4  26.1  26.1 

22.6  New  Orleans  21.5  18.7  19.0 

21.4  New  York  22.4  23.0  22.4 

19.5  Norfolk  20.3  17.6  19. 9 

19.0  Omaha  18.0  17.6  17.6 

21.7  Peoria  17.9  18.8  18.2 
19.9  Philadelphia  25.2  24.0  23.3 

23.3  Pittsburgh  23.5  23*3  23.6 

22.4  Portland,  Me.  22.7  23*9  23*7 

16.2  Portland,  Ore.  18.5  19.7  19.4 

17.7  Providence  24.8  23.1  23.7 
17.9  Richmond  21.1  20.4  20.8 

25.1  St.  Louis  21.3  19.8  19.6 

16. 8  St.  Paul  20.2  17.9  18.0 
19.8  Saikls  Lake  City  20.4  19.7  19*0 
,19.2  San  Francisco  26.4  24.9  24*7 

18.4  Savannah  16.6  15.9  18.4 

15.5  Scranton  22.8  23.4  22.5 

26.1  Seattle  19.9  21.3  21.6 

19.2  Springfield,  111.  18.6  19.4  18.1 

17.3  Washington,  D.C.  24.6  26.5  24.8 


*  Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Farmers  got  little  less  for  hens  on  August  29  (0.5  per  pound)  than 
they  got  in  February  (9.4  cents),  and  the  price  to  the  consumer,  allowing  for 
the  wastage  which  ordinarily  occurs  from  farm  to  consumer,  dropped  .8  of  a 
cent  from  13.5  to  17.7  cents,  increasing  the  spread  from  9.1  to  9.2  cents. 


LEG  OF  LAMB 


Consumers  were  required  to  pay  an  -average  of  0.7  cents  a  pound  more  on 
August  29,  than  on  August  15  for  this  meat,    Cincinnati,  already  highest  on 
this  date,  added  to  its  average  for  August  29.    Detroit  advanced  prices  most, 
3  cents  a  pound,  in  the  2  weeks'  period. 

Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Market 


Feb. 

15 


Aug. 

15 


Aug. 

29 


Marke  t 


Feb. 

15 


Aug, 
15 


Aug, 
29 


United  States 

21.7 

22. k  " 

23.1 

'  Milwaukee 

22.0 

23.3 

22.8 

Atlanta 

21.1 

22.8 

22.5 

Minneapolis 

20.6 

20.2 

I9.7V 

Baltimore 

20.9 

22.6 

22.6 

Mobile 

22.0 

21.7 

Birmingham 

22.0 

22.  U 

22.5 

Newark 

21.  U 

22.5 

21.1 

Boston 

22. S 

22.  k 

New  Haven 

22.6 

22.8 

23.5 

Bridgeport 

2^.0 

23.6 

New  Orleans 

21.9 

23.1 

21.7 

Buffalo 

20.7 

20.6 

20.6 

New  York 

21. S 

21.3 

21.5 

Butte 

i9.U 

21.0 

20.6 

Norfolk 

19.3 

20.6 

20.  k 

Charleston 

25.3 

2U.0 

25.0 

Omaha 

18.9 

19.0 

20.7 

Chicago 

22.2 

22.9 

21.9 

Peoria 

19.0 

21.2 

21.0 

Cincinnati 

23.8 

2.6.7 

26.9 

Philadelphia  , 

23.1 

22. 1+ 

22.5 

Cleveland 

21.5 

21.5 

22.  k 

Pittsburgh 

21.8 

23.3 

23.2 

Columbus 

26.1 

26.6 

25.5 

Portland,  Me 

19.5 

20.5  ■ 

20.1 

Dallas 

21.7 

23.  h 

Portland,  Ore* 

19.0 

20.2  • 

18.8 

Denver 

13.3 

20.0 

19.5 

Providence 

23.3 

23.7 

23.  k 

Detroit 

19.  s 

22.  k 

25.  k 

Richmond 

23. u 

23.2 

23.  k 

Fall  River 

22.2 

22.6 

22.1 

St.  Louis 

22.1 

25.5 

25.8 

Houston 

20.6 

22.0 

20.  k 

St.  Paul 

19.5 

19.3 

19.3 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

23.9 

23.7 

Salt. Leake  City 

20.8 

op  0 

22.0 

Jacksonville 

21.0 

22.8 

23.1 

San  Francisco 

22.2 

23.  k 

23.8 

Kansas  City 

20.2 

22.  k 

22.3 

Savannah. 

23.2 

23.5 

2U.1 

Little  Rock 

21.3 

23.3 

Sc rant on 

2U.7 

26.1 

26.2 

Los  Angeles 

20.5 

20.9 

21.1 

Seattle 

20.3 

210 

21.6 

Louisville 

2U.0 

25.O 

26.3 

Springfield, 111. 

21.8 

23.  k 

22.7 

Memphi  3 

22.3 

2U.0 

22.6 

Washington,  D.C. 

22.5 

22.3 

22.1 

*Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Farmers  got  $U.19  for  100  pounds  of  lamb  on  February  15,  when  consumers 
paid  $8.88  for  the  equivalent  anount  of  meat,  giving  the  processors  and  distri- 
butors  a  margin  of  $U.69*    On  August  31»  ^0  farm  price  had  advanced  to  $5»15>  \ 
the  consumer  price  to  $9*51 >  decreasing  the  margin  to  $^.36. 
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bouhd  STEAK 


Average  price  of  round  steak  made  no  change  in  the  two  weeks,  August 
15  and  August  29.    Boston  continues  to  charge  the  highest  price  -  practically 
9  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  general  average. 

Average  Price  per  Pound 
(In  cents) 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug* 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug 

Markets 

15 

15 

22  Markets 

15 

15 

29 

* 

United  States 

24.2 

26.5 

26*5 

Milwaukee 

23.6 

25.7 

Atlanta 

26.5 

28.0 

28.8 

Minneapolis 

21.9 

22;  3 

Baltimore 

21.7 

26.6 

26.5 

Mobile 

21,5 

23.9 

Birmingham 

25.1 

26.8 

28.3 

ttewark 

29.7 

30.7 

Boston 

rr  r-r 

33.2 

S4.0 

8$*» 

1-iew  Haven 

29.6 

31.1 

Bridgeport 

30,6 

31.2 

3.L  *  5 

New  Orleans 

23.6 

22.1 

Buffalo 

22.5 

25.4 

CD*  O 

New  York 

28.7 

30.9 

Butte 

15.7 

19.6 

20.0 

ITonfolk 

22.8 

23.7 

Charleston,  S.C. 

25.0 

25.5 

26.1 

Omaha 

22.0 

23.1 

Chicago 

22.6 

24.5 

23.7 

Peoria    .  . 

21.0 

24.5 

Cincinnati 

25.1 

27.1 

27.4 

Philadelphia 

23.4 

27.4 

Cleveland 

22.8 

25*2 

25.5 

Pittsb:  Lggh 

22.1 

25.4 

Columbus 

23.7- 

26.6 

27.8 

Portland,  Me. 

29.3 

31.8 

Dallas 

25.9 

28.9 

28.8 

Portland,  Ore.  . 

19.3 

21.9 

Denver 

20.9 

22.9 

22.4 

Providence 

30.3 

31.1 

Detroit 

22.9 

26.4 

27.0 

Richmond 

22.5 

26 . 3 

Tall  River 

29.9 

31.3 

31.1 

St.  Louis 

22.1 

29.7 

Houston 

22.9 

23.4 

23.0 

St.  Paul 

21.7 

22.0 

Ita&iaxiapolis 

23.9 

27.8 

27.0 

Salt    Lake  City 

20.3 

21.3 

J  acksonville 

22.5 

26.1 

26.1 

San  Francisco 

25.0 

25.3 

Kansas  City 

22.8 

24.0 

23.8 

Savannah 

22.1 

23.7 

Little  Hock 

23.5 

24.9 

25.8 

Scranton 

27.6 

29*7 

Los  Angeles 

23.1 

24.2 

24.9 

Seattle 

22.3 

25.7 

Loyisville 

23.6 

26.2 

27.0 

Springfield,  111. 

22.1 

25.7 

Memphis 

21.6 

26.4 

25.0 

Washington,  D.C. 

25.4 

26.9 

Manchester 

and  Roche 

ster  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of 

51  cities. 

25.6 
22*4 
24.4 
31.3 
32.4 
22.1 
30.5 
25.7 
23.1 
24.9 
26.5 
25.2 
31.4 
21.5 
31.0 
27.7 
29.9 
22.5 
21.5 
25.0 
23.3 
29.2 
26.2 
25.5 
27.1 


•      /£?erS \SOt  leSS  ^3'6°)  for  100  Pounds  of  boef  on  August  31  than  two  week* 
earlier  ($3.79),  bit  were  still  ahead  of  the  February  15  price  ($3.31).    For  the 
meat  obtained  from  this  quantity  of  beef,  consumers  paid  $10.28  on  August  31, 
$10.25  on  August  15  and  $9.80  in  February.    The  processors  and  distribute'  margin 
was  somewhat  larger  at  the    end.  of  August  ^xe  to  the  drop  in  farm  price, 
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POPX  CHOPS 


Advance  in  average  prices  from  February  15  to  August  29  was  still  below 
the  average  increase  for  1925-1939,  but  there  v:as  a  gain  of  a  1  1/2  cents  in  the 
2  weeks  iron  August  15  to  39.    Los  Angeles  leads  with  a  price  over  5  cents  higher 
than  the  national  average.    Four  cities  jujnpted  prices  3  cents  or  more,  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  Hew  Eaven  and    Washington,  D.  C. 

Average  price  per  Pound 
(In  cents) 
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Pittsburgh 
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21.0 

Columbus 

l£.2 

17.7 

21.1 

Portland,  Me. 

18.8 

20.3 

22.5 

Dallas 

16.7 

13.3 

18.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

16.5 

19.9 

20.9 

Denver 

16. C 

17.5 

17.8 

Provi donee 

20.2 

20.7 

23.4 

Detroit 

18.8 

20.9 

23.8 

Richmond 

15.9 

19.7 

20.8 

?rll  River 

17.9 

15.5 

20.9 

St.  Louis 

16.3 

18  .0 

20.8 

Houston 

17  .4 

17.0 

18  .1 

St.  Paul 

17.0 

19  .3 

20.0 

Indianapolis 

17.9 

18 .7 

20 .0 

gait  La":e  City 

19.1 

19.1 

19.4 

Jacksonville 

14.7 

17.6 

17.5 

Sen  Francisco 

22.3 

26 .4 

25.7 

Kansas  l<x«/ 

13.7 

17.6 

10.1 

Savanna!* 

14.5 

15.0 

14.3 

Little  Bool: 

13.7 

3,5.9 

16.5 

Scranton 

21.2 

23.9 

25.5 

Los  An^(  ]:v: 
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<■_•_!_  .£/ 
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24 . 2 

24.5 
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14  .  v 

17.1 

20.0 

Springfield,  111 

.15.3 

16.5 

17.7 

1  3 .  <e 

16. p 

16 . 5 

fftshiasttw,  D.c. 

20.1 

35.0 

*Ll?£ichos 

ter  and 

Rochester 

omitted 

from  the  usual  list 

of  51 

cities . 

On  Pebnary  15  the  frra  price  of  hogs  was  $3.94  per  100  pounds.  This 
price  rose  to  $3,70  on  Auc5uist  31.    The  retail  value  of  the  meat  obtained  from 
the  ho.;;  carcass  increased  during  this  period  from  $7.26  to  $8.45,  resulting  in 
an  increase  in  margin  from  $4.32  to  $4.75. 
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Lard  prices  were  shaved  slightly  from  August  15  to  August  29.    Most  cities 
registered  a  drop; 10  snowed  an  advance,  but  in  every  cast  it  was  small- 

Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Feb. 

Aug . 

Aug. 

Feb . 

Aug . 

Aug 

Market 

15 

15 

29 
* 

Market 

15 

15 

29 

United  States 

7  .  ( 

10  .0 

y .  o 

Milwaukee 

o  .0 

y .  o 

y .  o 

Atlanta 

(  .  ( 

lO  .0 

xc; .  i 

Minneapolis 

/  .  0 

y  -  o 

y .  o 

Baltimore 

7  .0 

9  .o 

^  •  C 

Mobile 

8.2 

y  .o 

\)  .5 

Birmingham 

7.5 

9  .b 

9 . 5 

Newark 

8.6 

9  . 8 

10  . 0 

Boston 

7  .9 

10  .8 

9  .9 

Jfew  Haven 

9  .2 

10  .4 

10  .4 

Bridgeport 

7  .5 

9  .8 

How  Orleans 

6  .9 

9  .0 

8.5 

Buiialo 

7  .1 

9  .5 

9  «4 

|p$  York 

8.4 

10.7 

10  .6 

Butte 

9  .8 

11.3 

10 .9 

Norfolk 

7.6 

9  .8 

9  .7 

Charleston,  S.  C- 

8  .6 

10.6 

10 .6 

Omaha 

7.9 

10  .4 

■i  /*>  1-7 

10 .3 

Chicago 

7  .8 

10  .0 

9  .9 

Peoria 

7 .3 

9  .6 

9.1 

Cincinnati 

7  .2 

10 .2 

9.3 

Philadelphia 

7.9 

10.3 

10.2 

Cleveland 

7.3 

10.6 

lO  .9 

Pittsburgh 

7.2 

9  .3 

9  .0 

Columbus 

6.5 

9  .3 

8.5 

Portland,  Me. 

7.3 

10.1 

9.8 

Dallas 

c  o 
O  •  O 

11 .0 

"I  A  C 

10 .6 

Portland,  Ore. 

9  .  D 

11  -0 

10 . 5 

Denver 

7.5 

9.3 

9.1 

providence 

8.2 

10.1 

9  .9 

Detroit 

6.5 

9.0 

8.2 

Richmond 

7.5 

10.3 

10.2 

Fall  River 

7.4 

9.4 

9.1 

St.  Louis 

5.9 

8.9 

8.4 

Houston 

8.1 

10.2 

9.8 

St.  Paul 

7.9 

10.1 

10.2 

Indianapolis 

6.8 

9.6 

9.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.9 

11.1 

11.4 

Jacksonville 

8.2 

11.0 

9.9 

San  Francisco 

10.1 

11.4 

11.2 

Kansas  City 

8.3 

9.7  . 

10.5 

Savannah 

8.4 

9.8 

10.0 

Little  Rock 

7.9 

10.3 

10.5 

Scran ton 

7.6 

10.1 

9.6 

Los  Angeles 

8.S 

9.7 

10.0 

Seattle 

9.8 

11.6 

11.6 

Loui svillo 

6.0 

9.6 

8.8 

Springfield,  111. 

7.1 

9.9 

9.5 

Memphi  s 

5.6 

t>.3 

9.1 

Washington,  D •  C- 

7.2 

9.3 

9.8 

^Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  cf  51  cities. 
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RIC3 

Dallas,  Texas,  still  led  on  August  29,  with  highest  rice  prices,  a  cent 
higher  than  in  any  other  of  the  Ug  cities.    Minimum  prices  held  on  that  date  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Jacksonville . 


Average  Price  per  Pound 
(In  cents) 


Feb . 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb  . 

Aug. 

Aug . 

Market 

15 

29 
* 

Market 

1* 

15 

•  29 
* 

United  States 

5.S 

6.4 

ft  K 

.  Milwaukee 

5-7 

Atlanta 

5-3 

5.8 

5.8 

Minneapolis 

5-3 

6.s 

6.«5 

Bait  imore 

5,2 

6.3 

5.° 

Mobile 

4.4 

5.3 
6.1 

5.6 

Birmingham 

5.2 

6  .0 

5.? 

Newark . 

5-8 

6.1 

Boston 

6 .5 

6  .g 

6.Q 

New  Haven 

7.9 

8.2 

8.0 

Bridgeport 

b.g 

7.3 

7.4 

New  Orleans 

5.1 

5.0 

5.2 

O.O  . 

Buffalo 

5-7 

6  .1 

6.1 

Hew  York 

5.6 

5-8 

Butte 

5-9 

7.1 

6 .  $ 

Norfolk 

5.8 

6  .4 

6.5 

Charleston,  S.C. 

3 .3 

4.5 

4.6 

Omrha 

6  .2 

7.9 

7.8 

Chicago 

0 .2 

6.7 

Peoria 

5.6 

6.0 

6.1 

Cincinnati 

0.2 

r  — 

6  .g 

Philadelphia 

5.9 

6  .6 

7-3 

C level ana 

4.8 

1-,  c 

b  .0 

Pittsburgh 

5.7 

£  -7 
6.7 

6.7 

C  o  lumbns 

b  .4 

b  ,b 

b  ,b 

Portland,  Me. 

8.3 

7.9 

7-  f 

jja±  las 

8 

9.0 

9 .0 

Portland,  Oru« 

5.0 

"7 

7 .0 

b  .8 

CI 

Denver 

5.5 

6.J, 

6.7 

Providence 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

Detroit 

5.1 

5.S 

5-8 

Richmond 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

Tall  River 

6.0 

6.4 

6.5 

St.  Louis 

5-0 

6.2 

6.2 

Houston 

^.3 

4.8 

4.3 

St .  Paul 

5.S 

6.4 

6.6 

Indianapolis 

5.3 

6.8 

6.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

6.3 

6.5 

Jacksonville 

4.0 

4.5 

4.6 

San  Francisco 

6.0 

7.0 

7%3 

Kansas  City 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

Savannah 

5.1 

5.8 

5.5 

Little  Rock 

5.1 

5.6 

Scranton 

6.7 

6.2 

6,9 

Los  Angeles 

5.7 

6.3 

p;.b 

Seattle 

5.9 

7.0 

6.9 

Louisville 

5.8 

7-3 

7.6 

Springfield,  111. 

5.7 

6.2 

6.2 

Memphis 

U.7 

5.4 

5/4 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1M 

7.2 

7.3 

*Manchost or  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Rice  brought  farmer?  y~>  cents  a  bushel  in  February;  65  cents  on  August  29 
Consumers  paid  $1.62    in  February  and  *1 .82  on  August  29  respectively,  for  the 
amount  of  rice  normally  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  the  fpjrm  product.    The  spread 
shrank  fron  $1.26  in  February  to  $1.17,  Aagus+  2? . 


« 
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k  PRUNES 
I 

This  fruit,  selected  from  the  many  different  fruits  figuring  most  promin- 
ently in  the  national  diet,  increased  in  average  price  from  9'..8  cents  a  pound  on 
August  15th  to  10.1  cents  on  August  29,    Peoria  charged  11.9  cents,  the  highest 
price  on  the  latter  date,  and  San  Francisco  the  lowest,  8.2  cents. 


Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Market 

Fee. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Marke  t 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

15 

15 

29  * 

15 

15 

29  * 

United  States 

8.9 

9.8 

10.1 

Milwaukee 

8.9 

10.2 

10.6 

Atlanta 

8.S 

10.0 

10.3 

Minneapolis 

10.1 

10.2 

10.5 

Baltimore 

8.0 

9.8 

10.0 

Motile 

8.2 

8.9 

9.1 

Birmingham 

8.2 

9.1 

9.1 

Newark 

8.4 

8.2 

8.7 

Boston 

8.5 

9.1 

9.9 

New  Haven 

9.0 

10.8 

10.0 

Bridgeport 

8.4 

9.4 

9.9 

New  Orleans 

8.9 

9.9 

10.1 

i Buffalo 

9.1 

9.8 

9.8 

New  York 

8.1 

9.1 

9.5 

Butte 

IBM 

9.5 

9.7 

9.7 

Norfolk 

8.1 

8.5 

9.0 

tojharleston.S  .C. 

8.4 

9.2 

9.4 

Omaha 

9.1 

10.8 

11.3 

i sni cago 

10.2 

11.1 

10.8 

Peoria 

10.8 

12.1 

11.9 

Cincinnati 

5  •  <3 

9.8 

9.9 

Philadelphia 

8.6 

9.6 

9.5 

Cleveland 

9.8 

10.2 

10.2 

Pittsburgh 

8.5 

9.2 

9.4 

Columbus 

9.1 

10.6 

10.9 

Portland,  Me. 

9.3 

9.8 

10.2 

'Dallas 

9.3 

10.3 

11.0 

Portland, Ore. 

5.4 

8.1 

8.8 

Denver 

9.3 

11.4 

11.1 

Providence 

9.1 

10.3 

10.6 

Detroit 

9.0 

9.9 

10.5 

Ri  chmond 

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

Fall  River 

8.5 

9.7 

9.7 

St.  Louis 

10.3 

11.4 

11.6 

Houston 

8.7 

9.0 

9.9 

St.  Paul 

10.3 

10.7 

11.1 

Indianapolis 

10.2 

11.1 

10.9 

Salt  Lake  City  8.7 

9.9 

9.9 

Jacksonville 

8.6 

9.6 

10.0 

San  Francisco 

6.4 

8.1 

8.2 

Kansas  City 

9.5 

10.1 

10.1 

Savannah 

8.5 

9.2 

9.5 

Little  Rock 

8.5 

9.3 

9.6 

Scranton 

8.7 

9.3 

10.8 

Los  Angeles 

8.5 

9.0 

8.9 

Seattle 

7.3 

8.4 

8.5 

Loui  sville 

9.4 

9.6 

9.8 

Springfiled,IIL.9.9 

12.2 

11.5 

Memphis 

9.3 

9.9 

9.9 

Washing  ton, D.C. 9  .9 

10.7 

10,6 

*  Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 
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FOOD  FACTS  FOR  CONSUMERS 

You  don't  have  to  gaess  about  the  quality  of  the  steak  you  buy  at  the 
butcher's  ....  Ask  for  United  States  Standard  grades,  then  you'll 
knew  -hat  your  steak  will  be  like  ....  They  are  stamped  all  over 
the  beef  so  that  they  Trill  show  on  any  piece. 

Thousands  of  people  in  this  country  have  pellagra  ....  Milk  would 

prevent  it  fluid  milk,  or  a  few  ounces  of  dried  skim  milk 

every  day  ....  Skim  milk  is  rich  in  vitamin  G  and  protein  ....  It 
is  rich  in  calcium,  which  makes  strong  bones  and  teeth.    It  lacks 
the  fat  and  the  vitamin  A  of  whole  milk,  but  its  other  food  val- 
ues are  about  the  same . 

American  cheddar  cheese  is  made  of  whole  milk  ....  Cottage  cheese  of 
skim  milk  ....  Fotatoos  baked  in  their  skins  retain  more  of  their 
food  value  than  when  cooked  in  any  other  wry  ....  Prunes  are  a  good 
source  of  iron. 

Distributors  say  there  are  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices 
....  Average  egg  prices  in  4S  cities  on  August  29  were  19^  higher 
than  prices  in  51  cities  on  February  15  ....  Ask  your  dealer  why  he 
cm' t  get  cheaper  eggs  for  yea  ....  Brown  or  white,  the  color  of 
the  eggshell  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  food  value  of  the  egg. 

Bice  is  .sold  on  the  market  as  "white"  or  "brown"  ....  Both  are  energy 
foods,  but  brown  rice  has,  in  addition,  food  values  contained  in 
the  germ  and  a  part  of  the  covering  of  the  grain. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  baking  industry,  bakers  had  to  compete  with 
the  quality  breads  baked  at  home  ....  Consumers  of  homemade  bread 
knew  what  went  into  the  loaf  ....  With  the  passing  of  breadmrking 
from  the  home,  consumers  can  not  know  the  materials  that  go  into 
bread  unless  they  demand  standards  of  quality  ....  Is  the  bread  you 
buy  made  with  milk?   ....  The  label  should  tell  y ou  ....  Milk-made 
bread  is  richer  in  food  value  than  water-mr.de. 


Nutrition  Facts  on  this  page  are  from 
the  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EOrF  ECONOMICS,  Washington. 

Further  information  for  homemakers  will  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  on 

request . 


Consumers' 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 
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Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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OCTOBER  12,  1933 


A  Message  to  Consumers 


TTe  have  conquered  scarcity  in  the  mass  —  the 
thing  that  haunted  men  for  centuries  in  their 
fear  of  famine,  cold,  and  destitution. 

How  we  are  fighting  for  clenty  for  every  in- 
dividual.   All  classes  —  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  cities  —  must  share  in  this  plenty. 

iTobody  knows  with  any  certainty  when  we  will 
reach  our  goal.      Day  by  day  we  mark  our  ad- 
vances, our  losses.      Ee  cause  you  are  partners 
in  this  great  experiment,  we  want  you  to  know 
of  them. 

This  bulletin  marks  the  -progress  and  set-backs 
along  part  of  the  line.      It  reports  new  de- 
velopments in  our  at'tack  on  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment and  want.    It  suggests  what  you  can 
do  to  help. 

Share  this  report  with  your  neighbors.  Discuss 
it  at  your  consumer  meetings. 


Consumers1  Counsel 
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WHESB  YOUR  FOOD  DOLXiAES  WiJFI  OXT  12 
What  the  chart  on  the  cover  means  to  confers  and  farmers 


Food  prices  —  caging  up  ft  ess. 
their  low  level  last.  April  to  r  new 
fcig&'in  August  -~  shored  only  a 
slight  change  In  the  first  two  weeks 
of  September » 

On  September  12  families  had 
to  pay  $17,82  for  the  14  important 
fools  in  the  average  monthly  market 
basket*  at  the  end  of  August,  then 
cost  $17.74.  (Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  covering  42  food 
items  indicated  a  very  slight  drop 
in  this  period,) 

Farmers  did  not  do  so  well* 
farm  values  of  the  equivalent  amount 
of  food  included  in  the  average 
^family  market  basket  dropped.  On 
■^August  29,  they  amounted  to  $6.37. 
On  September  12,  they  amounted  to 
$o , 61 , 

This  meant  -an  increase  in  the 
Sargin  between  farm  prices  and  the 
retail  prices  of  these  14  foods, 
from  $10.37  to  $11.21.    This  mar- 
gin goes  to  cover  the  e  rper.se s  and 
profits  of  all  the  dealers,  process- 
ors, transportation  companies  who 
get  the  food  from  the  farm  to  con- 
sumer s . 

Compared  with  previous  years, 
a  margin  of  $11.21  does  not  seem 
excessive,     it  is  about  the  same  as 
the  average  during  1932.    The  danger 
Point  is.  that  it  indicates  an  in- 
crease .     It  is  the  highest  margin 
of  any  month  this  year. 


If  farmers  are  to  benefit  by  in- 
creases in  consumers T  prices,  margins 
of  dealers,  processors,  transportation 
companies  must  be  kept  at  reasonably 
low  levels. 

Some  increase  is  made  necessary  by 
recent  raises  in  hourly  wages.  Just 
how  much  cannot  be  reported,  definitely 
just  now*    We  are  studying  wage  statis- 
tics to  find  out  how  much  the  recent 
increases  in  wages  have  added  to  the 
cost  of  making  cloth,  baking  bread, 
slaughtering  live  sotck,  ate,     In  some 
cases,  margins  seem  to  have  been  ad** 
vancod  more  than  can  be  accounted,  for 
by  wage  advances. 

So  long  as  margins  of  processing 
and  distributing  are  kept  reasonably 
low,  small  advances  in  retail  prices 
can  mean  large  gains  to  farmers.  For 
example,  take  bread. 

Sread  prices  increased  from  6.4 
cents  a  pound  in  February  to  7.7  eenta 
on  September  12.    An  increase  of  20 
percent  to  consumers.     Farm  prices  of 
wheat  increased  from  48  cents  to  $1.05 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  same  period.  An 
advance  of  over  100  percent. 

Farm  prices  must  advance  from  tfcflif 
disastrously  lew  level  —  to  insure 
not  only  farmers'  prosperity  but  the 
prosperity  of  city  workers  whose  em- 
ployment and  wages  are  vitally  affected 
by  the  farm  market  for  their  manufact- 
ured goods. 


*  In  this  family  market  basket  are:     12.4  pounds  of  beef;  6.2  lbs.  of  pork; 

0.7  Pounds  of  lamb;  1.9  lbs.  of  chicken;  5.1  dozen  eggs;  23. 1  quarts  of 

%hole  milk;  6.4  lbs.  of  evaporated  milk;  5.5  lbs. of  butter;  1  lb.  of  cheese; 

lbs.  of    rice;  58.7  lbs.  of  potatoes;  22  lbs.  of  flour;  44.2  lbs.  of  bread; 
1.9  lbs.  of  macaroni. 


PAEITY  PACE  HTLLETIU,  SEPTEMBER  27 


Purchasing  power  of  farm  products  was  not  as  high,  on  September  27 
as  it  was  last  July  and  August.  It  had  dropped  hack  to  the  level  of  last 
May, 

Two  things  determine  this  purchasing  power:  one,  the  prices  farmers 
get  for  their  products;      two,  the  prices  farmers  pay  for  the  commodities 
they  "buy. 

It  isn1 1  enough  for  farm  prices  to  go  up.     They  must  go  up  faster 
than  the  prices  of  commodities  farmers  huy,  if  farmers  are  to  he  hotter 
customers  for  city  workers1  goods. 

The  goal  in  the  race  to  recovery  for  farmers  is  ^Parity".    When  the 
purchasing  power  of  farm  products  will  he  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  years  1910 
to  1914,  "Parity  will  have  "been  reached. 

Short  crops  in  certain  products,  international  exchange,  the  farm 
program,  all  helped  up  farm  prices  from  their  low  point  of  50  last  March  to 
76  percent  of  their  1910-1914  value  in  July.      In  the  week  ending  September 
27,  this  percentage  had  slipped  hack  to  71. 

Drop  in  farm  prices  of  several  important  foods  "brought  down  the 
average  toward  the  end  of  September.    The  price  of  wheat  at  the  farm  slipped  § 
down  from  78  to  73  cents  a  bushel;    corn,  from  48  to  45  cents  a  bushel; 
beef  from  $3.90  to  $3.65  per  hundred  pounds. 


While  farm  prices  were 
struggling  uphill,  prices  of  com- 
modities farmers  buy  rose,  too, 
and  stayed  up.     In  March  they 
were  100  percent  of  their  1910- 
1914  level.     By  September  13, 
they  had  climbed  up  to  116  per- 
cent.    They  stayed  at  this  level 
during  the  two  weeks  from  Septem- 
ber 13  to  September  27,  while 
farm  prices  were  sagging. 

Last  March,  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  was  only 
half  what  it  was  in  the  years, 
1910-1914.      In  July,  it  had 
reached  71  percent;    on  September 
27  it  was  back  at  61  percent  of 
its  pre-war  value. 
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THUTH  ABOUT  THE  CCTTC1T  TEXTILE  TAX 


When  you  shop  for  cotton  goods  in  your  local  department  stores, 
and  the  sales  clerk  tells  you  that  increases  in  the  price  of  sheets,  towels, 
and  other  cotton  textiles  are  due  solely  to  the  "processing  tax",  ask  the 
clerk  to  prove  it. 


Reports  coming  in  to  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  show  that  some 
stores  -  purposely  or  ignorantly  - 
are  attributing  all  the  increase 
in  cotton  textile  prices  to  this 
tax.    Here  are  the  facts.  Bear 
them  in  mind  when  you  shop  for 
cotton  goods  in  the  coming  weeks: 

1.  Cotton  textile  manufacturers 
agreed  under  their  i-IRA  code  to 
increase  the  minimum  pay  of  their 
workers*    This  may  mean  higher 
prices  to  consumers.    The  more 
textile  workers  get,  the  "better 
for  everybody. 

2.  Some  distributors  have  agreed 
under  "Blue  Eagle"  codes  to  pay 
their  workers  more.    This  may  mean 
higher  prices.    Again,  the  core 
workers  get,  the  better. 

3»    Cotton  prices  increased  some- 
what in  the  past  months,  due  to 
various  causes..    Where  cotton 
farmers  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  these  higher  prices,   the  more 
income  they  had  to  spend,  and  so 
speed  up  recovery. 

To  help  cotton  farmers  get 
better  prices,  the  government  en- 
couraged them  to  plough  under  some 
of  their  1933  crop,   so  as  not  to  add 
to  the  mountainous  surplus  of  cotton 
already  on  hand.    To  compensate  them 
for  this,  the  government  offered  pay- 
ment.   To  raise  money  for  this  com- 
pensation, a  processing  tape  was 
placed  on  cotton,     (tfhere  cotton 
was  already  processed,  the  tax  was 
placed  on  floor  stocks).    Every  cent 
of  this  tax  is  going  -  or  has  already 


gone  —  to  the  farmers.    Better  pay 
to  farmers  helps  to  speed  up  recovery. 

You  can  estimate  just  how 
much  the  processing  tax  is  adding  to 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  goods  you  buy. 

Use  this  simple  rule:  weigh 
(or  ask  the  clerk  to  weigh)  the  arti- 
cle you  want  to  buy.    For  every  pound, 
estimate  the  tax  at  five  cents. 

This  is  a  maximum  allowance 
for  the  tax*    Actually  it  amounts 
to  only  U.2  cents  on  the  net  weight 
of  a  pound  of  cotton.     The  5  cents 
allows  for  all  waste  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

Here  are  some  prices  (average 
for  22  cities  on  September  2y)  to 
guide  you  in  buying: 

SHEETS:     (SI  x  S3  inches! ,  containing 
about  2  pounds  of  cotton.  Average 
price,  $1.26.    Tax  —  .just  under 
8  cents. 

WOEK  SHIRTS:    weighing  9/lOth  of 
a  pound  of  cotton.    Average "price 
8<3  cents.     Tax           3?  cents. 

OVERALLS :    jus  t  ove r  2  p  ouhds  of 
cotton.    Average  "price,  $1.^8. 
Tax  — -  c-jr  cents. 

UIIB  LEACHED  MUSLIN:     containing  a  ' 
third  of  a  pound  of  cotton.  Average 
price,  12-ij-  cents  a  yard.    Tax  ; — - 
about  1  cent. 

WATCH  EOR  COTTON  TEXTILE  PRICES  IN  EACH 
ISSUE  OE  THE  "CONSIMERS  GUIDE" &  They 
will  help  you  buy  intelligently. 
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MIA2TCING  THE  EECOVEEY  PEOGEAM 


It  took  a  deep  depression  to  make 
us  realize  that  hungry,  unemployed  city 
workers  make  poor  consumers  of  farmers1 
products;  that  impoverished,  overworked 
farmers  make  poor  consumers  of  city  work- 
ers' goods. 

Here  are  some  stark  facts  facing 
us  last  February.        Farmers'  gross  in- 
comes had  shrunk  from  almost  $12,000,- 
000,000  in  1929  to  a  little  over  $5,000- 
000,000  in  1932.       Payrolls  of  factory 
workers  had  shrunk  from  about  $11,600,- 
000,000  in  1929  to  a  little  less  than 
$5,000,000,000  in  1932.      Incomes  of 
other  workers  probably  dropped  as  severe- 
ly. 

Clearly  any  recovery  program  which 
is  going  to  result  in  solid  gains  must 
lift  the  incomes  both  of  farmers  and  city 
workers.    What  has  been  happening  to  farm 
prices  and  their  purchasing  power  is  re- 
ported elsewhere  in  this  Guide.  Here  is 
a  progress  report  on  factory  workers'  pay. 
Not  all  city  workers,  of  course,  are  in 
factories.  This  report , however, concerns 
itself  with  this  group. 


In  1929,  nearly  9  million  workers 
had  jobs  in  factories.    Even  in  that  year 
there  was  unemployment.    Not  all  workers 


who  wanted  work  could  get  it.  Those 
who  were  employed  got  an  average  wage 
of  $110  a  month.  Many,  many  workers 
never  got  that  much. This  was  an  aver- 
age only.    Their  total  income  from 
their  work  averaged  $970 » 000, 000  a 
month. 

What  happened  to  employment  and 
workers'  pay  in  the  years  following 
has  been  told  in  the  long  bread  lines, 
in  millions  of  people  forced  down  to 
the  poverty  line;  in  discouragement 
and  misery'  which  can  never  be  measured. 


By  February,  1933, this  is  what 
we  found.  Factories  were  employing 
only  5,200,000  workers.    Less  than 
two-thirds  as  many  as  in  1929.  In- 
stead of  getting  an  average  wage  of 
$110  a  month,  these  workers  who  had 
jobs  earned  only  $68. 

For  every  5  who  got  this  pay, 
about  4  others  —  who  had  been  earn- 
ing an  average  of  $110  in  1929, too — 
now  got  nothing,  unless  they  found 
employment  elsewhere  and  that  was 
unlikely.    If  the  reduced  monthly 
payroll  had  been  spread  over  all  the 
workers  having  factory  jobs  in  1929, 
their  pay  envelope  in  February  would 


AVERAGE  PAY  OF  EMPLOYED  FACTORY  WORKERS  IN  FEBRUARY,  1933 


NO  HELP 
WANTED 


*3. 629, 000 


//V  /S2S  8,808,000  tVO#Kf/?S  H4£>  *JO£S  //V  fXCrOWfS 
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pave  contained  only  $40. 


TRfhat  was  the  picture  in  August  of 
this  year?      By  that  month,  factories 
were  employing  6,400,000  workers  —  23$ 
more  whan  in  February  —  hut  still  only 
72$  ox  the  numher  who  had  factory  jobs 
in  1929. 

Pay  envelopes  had  grown  bigger. 
From  $68  in  February,  the  average  pay 
had  increased  to  $79  in  August  —  16$ 
more  —  but  still  only  72$  as  much  as 
in  1929. 

Total  payrolls  swelled, from 
$352,000,000  in  February  to  $504,000,- 
000  in  August  —  43$  higher  —  but  only 
a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the 
monvhly  average  for  1929. 

New  machinery  in  the  past  4  years 
has  probably  permanently  displaced  many 
porkers  from  the  jobs  they  had  in  1929. 
5f  all  these  people  are  to  find  jobs  now 
and  work  is  to  be  found  for  the  new  gen- 
eration of  workers,  new  types  of  employ- 
ment may  have  to  be  found. 


Money  incomes  tell  only  half  the 
story.    It's  what  the  money  will  buy 
that  counts. 

All  the  while  farmers'  and 
workers'  incomes  were  dropping,  prices 
of  commodities  they  had  to  buy  were  fall- 
ing, too,  but  not  as  low. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the.  far- 
mers1 income  in  1932  was  only  about  59$ 
of  what  it  was  in  1929. 

Factory  workers'  real  income 
shrank,  too.    Cost  of  living  in  1932 
was  78$  of  1929  costs.    But  with  month- 
ly wages  down  to  68$  of  1929,  employed 
factory  workers  could,  purchase  in  1932 
only  87$  as  much  of  the  necessities  of 
living  as  they  bought  in  that  earlier 
year.    Obviously  unemployed  workers  had 
no  purchasing  power  at  all. 


It  is  much  less  important  to  de- 
cide who  has  suffered  more  in  the  hard 
years  behind  us  —  the  farmers  or  city 
workers.    Both  have  suffered  immeasur- 
ably. 

What  is  important  is  to  make  sure 
that  both  gain  in  increasing  measure  in 
a  better  and  more  secure  living. 


AVERAGE  PAY  OF  EMPLOYED  FACTORY  WORKERS  IN  AUGUST ,  1933 


*6, 385,000 


NO  HELP 
WANTED 
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BUY  BY  STANDARD 


Be  sure  you  know  what  you  are  getting  when  you  order 
"beef  from  your  butcher 


If  you  want  the 
"best  value  for  your 
money  in  beef,  buy 
Government  graded 
meat.  You  are  sure 
then  of  its  quality. 
Beef  graded  by  the 
United  States  Govern- 
ment carries  a  stamp 
which  is  the  Govern- 
ment-1 s  guarantee  that 
the  piece  you  buy  is 
sound  and  wholesome 
meat,  and  exactly  the 
grade  you  want. 


U.S. graded  beef  carries  the  stamp  on 
each  piece.  This  stamp  shows  not  only 
its  grade  but  the  class  or  kind  of  beef. 

There  are  3  classes  or  kinds  of  beef: 

STEEH 

HEIFER 

CCW 

There  are  4  leading  grade  terms  describ- 
ing standards  of  quality: 

£RIME 
CHOICE 
GO  CD 
MEDIUM 

"Choice" is  the  grade  term  describing  the 
highest  type  of  cow  beef.  There  is  no 
"prime"  cow  beef.  For  steer  and  heifer  beef 
there  are  the  above  four  grades. 


Graded  steer  beef 
is  stamped  "Steer" 
followed  by  the  grade 
term;  heifer  beef  is 
stamped  "heifer"  follow- 
ed by  the  grade  term; 
cow  beef  is  stamped  "cow" 
followed  by  the  grade 
term. 

D°  not  confuse  the 
U.S.  grade  stamp  with 
the  U.S. inspection 
stamp.  Purple  ink  is 
used  for  both.  Beef 
shipped  in  interstate  g,- 
commerce  must  be  inspected  by  the 
Government  to  establish  its  fitness  for 
human  consumption.    Graded  beef  carries 
both  the  U.S.  inspection  stamp  and  the 
U.S. grade  stamp. 

This  Government  graded  beef  should 
not  cost  you  one  cent  more  than 
meat  sold  to  you  for  the  same  grade 
but  not  bearing  the  U.S. grade  stamp. 
Grading  service  is  now  performed  in 
14  cities.    Housewives  in  other 
cities  can  get  Government  graded 
meat  if  they  demand  it  from  their 
butchers. 

Write  the  U.S. Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Bulletin  No.  1246 
which  defines  standard  grade 
terms  for  beef  and  the  differences 
in  quality  of  steer,  heifer  and 
cow  beef. 
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Change  in  retail  prices  of  representative  foods  in  the 
United  States  from  February  15  to  September  1£ 


:  Fercent 

Estimated 

Commodity 

:  Unit 

:    Feb .  15 

:  Sept  .  12 

change 

seasonal 

Cents 


Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

Eggs 

Hens 

Pound  steak 

Leg  of  lamb 

Flour 

Bread 

Lard 

Potatoes 

Macaroni 

Prunes 
Pork  chop 


lb. 

24.8 

27.9 

12.5 

-  1.3 

lb. 

21.5 

23.5 

10.3 

-  0.7 

qt . 

10.3 

11.0 

6.8 

-  0.1 

doz. 

21.4 

28.3 

32.2 

10. 0 

lb. 

21.3 

20.4 

-  4.2 

-  6.9 

lb. 

24.2 

26.2 

8.3 

9.6 

lb. 

21.7 

22.3 

2.8 

1.9 

lb. 

2.9 

4.9 

69.0 

-  2.1 

lb. 

6.4  * 

7.7 

20.3 

-  0.6 

lb. 

7.7 

9.8 

27.3 

2.1 

lb. 

1.5 

3.0 

100.0 

6.8 

lb. 

14.6 

15.5 

6.2 

-  0.3 

lb. 

5.8 

6.6 

13.8 

0.2 

lb. 

3.9 

10.1 

13.5 

2.1 

lb. 

17.6 

21.7 

23.3 

27.5 

ge  change 

^,  1925-1929 

from  Feb. 

15  to  Sept .  15. 

y 


HOW  THESE  FBICES  APE  C0U,E?TEr 


The  purpose  of  this  collection  of  retail  prices  is  to  scudy  the  cost  of 
foods  bought  by  wage  earners.    Prices  are  secured  from  all  types  of  stores  —  neigh? 
borhood,  downtown,  department,  and  chain  stores  -  provided  a  large  part  of  their 
patronage  comes  from  wage  earners.    All  types  of  services  are  included  in  the  prie* 
ces:  "credit  and  delivery",   "'"ash  and  carry",   "cash  and  delivery";  "fancy"  stores 
and  the  "low  type"  stores  are  not  included. 

Attempt  is  made  to  secure  prices  on  standard  grades,  recognized  brands , 
and  quality  products  bought  in  considerable  quantities  from  each  store  by  the  wage 
earning  population  of  the  city.    Effort  is  made  to  secure  Quotations  on  similar  , 
grades  in  different  cities  but  local  buying  customs  of  consumers  a,re  also  taken  in*- 
to  consideration.    Prices  from  individual  stores  and  cities  are  '   mparsble  from 
one  date  to  another,  but  are  not  necessarily  comparable  with  tr      .  from  another 
store  or  in  another  city. 
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MILK  (Fresh) 

Average  price  per  Quart 
( in  cent s) 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Feb . 

Aug. 

Sept  < 

Market 

15 

29 

12 

Marke  t 

15 

29 

*!* 

12 

United  States 

10  .3 

10  .9 



i  *i  r\ 

11 .0 

-  — 

Milwaukee 

8.0 

v  .0 

9  .0 

Atlanta 

12  .0 

13.0 

13.0 

Minneapol  is 

5.8 

8.0 

8  .0 

Baltimore 

11.0 

10.0 

10 .0 

Motile 

13.0 

11 .8 

13 .0 

Birmingham 

14.0 

12.5 

12 .5 

llewark 

10  .0 

12.0 

12.0 

Boston 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Hew  Haven 

12.0 

14 . 0 

14.0 

Bridgeport 

Lc  .0 

14.0 

i  a  r\ 
I4.U 

Uew  Orleans 

1U  .u 

ion 

Buffalo 

10  .0 

11 .0 

11.0 

Hew  York 

10  .0 

12 .0 

12  -0 

Butte 

11 .7 

10 . 8 

10 .3 

Norfolk 

12.0 

12 .0 

12  .0 

Charleston,  S.C 

13.0 

13  .5 

13.5 

Omaha 

7.0 

9  .0 

9  .0 

Chicago 

9  .0 

10  .0 

10. 0 

Peoria 

10  .0 

10 .2 

10.2 

Cincinnati 

1'J.O 

9  .0 

9  .0 

p  hi  1  ade  lp  hi  a 

9  .0 

11.0 

li  .0 

Cleveland 

3.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Pittsburgh 

•J  m  \J 

lu  .5 

10.3 

Columbus 

3.0 

9  .0 

9 .0 

Portland,  Me. 

12.0 

li  .  f 

1/5  .U 

Dallas 

S.O 

9.0 

9.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

10.5 

O  n 

■iJ  » o 

a  ^ 

Denver 

10.0 

10,0 

10.0 

Providence 

12.0 

13.0 

13 .0 

Detroit 

3.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Richmond 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Fall  River 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Rochester 

10.0 

11 .0 

Houston 

8.4 

10.4 

10.0 

St .  Louis 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Indianapolis 

S.O 

9.0 

9.0 

St.  Paul 

7.7 

8.0 

8.0 

Jacksonville 

13.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.0 

9  .5 

9.0 

Kansas  City- 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

11 .0 

11 .0 

Little  Rock 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Savannah 

13.7 

13.3 

13.7 

Los  Angeles 

11.0 

12-0 

12.0 

Scran ton 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Louisville 

9.7 

11.0 

11.0 

Seattle 

10.7 

10.3 

Manchester 

10.0 

11.0 

Springfield,  111. 

9.1 

10.0 

10. C 

Ksmohi  s 

10.0 

11.0 

10.  o 

Washington,  D.C 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

*  Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Fluid  milk  at  the  farm  "brought  the  same  price,  $1.45  per  100  pounds  on 
August  29  and  September  12,  against  $1.16  on  February  15.    The  retail  value  of  100 
pounds  of  bottled  milk  increased  from  $5.01  on  August  29  to  35.06  on  September  12, 
compared  with  $4.74  on  February  15.    processors*  and  distributors1  margin  benefited 
by  the  5  cents  increase  in  consumer  prices,  rising  from  $3.56  on  .August  29  to 
$3.61  on  September  12.    This  compared  with  $3.58  in  February.  f 

Prices  in  individual  cities  showed  little  change  in  the  two  weeks.  Largest 
increase  was  in  Mobile  where  the  average  on  September  12,  13  cents  a  quart,  returned 
to  its  Aurust  15th  level. 


BUTTER 

Average  Price  per  Found  (in  cents)  v 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Feb. 

Aug . 

S«p1 

Market 

15 

29 
* 

■12 

Market 

15 

29 
* 

12 

United  States 

24.8 

27  . 9 

27  ,9 

Milwaukee 

24.1 

27  .2 

26.8 

Atlanta 

25.9 

20.3 

29.3 

Minneapolis 

23.4 

26.6 

26.4 

Baltimore 

27.2 

3C.3 

30 .7 

Mobile 

24.8 

26.6 

27.0 

Birmingham 

£5.1 

28.5 

28.1 

Newark 

26.? 

30.0 

29.3 

Boston 

24.7 

29.9 

29.6 

Neu  Haven 

26  .3 

30. 5 

29.7 

Bridgeport 

26.1 

28.4 

29.2 

Now  Orleans 

25.3 

26  .9 

28.5 

Buffalo 

23.7 

27.4 

27.5 

Npv;  Yurk 

25.6 

29.3 

29.6 

Butte 

22.1  . 

25.7 

26.5 

Norfolk 

25.3 

28. 7 

27.8 

Charleston,  S.C.  ' 

24.3 

27, F 

27.5 

Omaha 

23.1 

■  26.6 

2?.  9 

Chicago 

25 . 1 

23.6 

27.3 

Peoria 

24.0 

25f4 

25  .4 

Cincinnati 

■  24.8 

or?  «-> 
C  (  ,  Cj 

27 , 1 

Philadelphia 

26.9 

30.6 

£8.4 

Cleveland 

24.4 

28.6 

27.8 

Pittsburgh 

24.7 

28.3 

27  .6 

Columbus 

24.9 

2*7.4 

27.3 

Portland,  Me. 

2*3 « 3 

29.7 

29.4 

La  lias 

24.8 

27  .5 

26.6 

Portland,  Ore . 

cSk)  • 3 

25.9 

27  .1 

Denver 

23.2* 

26.0 

50.0 

Providence 

25.4 

29.* 

27  .8 

Detroit 

23.1 

26.4 

26.6 

Richmond 

24,9 

29.1 

29.6 

fall  River 

24*3 

28.3 

27.2 

Rochester 

23.4 

27  .6 

Houston 

23  *  9 

27*5 

27*5 

St .  Louis 

25.9 

29.0 

29.3 

Indianapolis 

25.7 

29.4 

29.4 

St-*  Paul 

22.^ 

26.2 

26  .2 

Jacksonville 

24*7 

27.0 

£7.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.9 

24.0 

24.4 

Kansas  City 

£7.1 

26.4 

San  Francisco 

25.3 

27.7 

28.5 

Little  Rock 

22.9 

24.4 

23.7 

Savannah 

25*3 

27.9 

27.8 

Los  Angeles 

23.9 

28.0 

28*1 

Sci-anton 

24  *  3 

28.5 

29.0 

Louioville 

27.9 

27  .7 

Seattle . 

25 . 3 

27.3 

28.7 

Manchester 

£o  ♦  1 

26.5 

Springfield ,111. 24*3 

26  .9 

27.1 

Memphis 

24.5 

27  .6 

28.  C 

W  'sni:igton,D.C. 

27*2 

29.9 

30.0 

*Manehester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities* 

Farm  price  of  butter  fat  increased  from  15.8  cents  on  Feoruary  15  to 
19.8  cents  a  pound  on  September  12.    Luring  this  period  the  retail  price  of 
butter  made  from  a  pound  of  butter  fat  increased  from  29.8  cents  to  33.5  cents. 
The  margin  between  farm  and  retail  price  ttss  14.0  <»ents  in  the  earlier  month  * 
and  slightly  less  -  13.7  cents  on  September  12, 

Butter  was  sold  to  consumers  at  the  same  average  price  on  September  12 
two  weeks  earlier,  27.9  cents  a  pound.    This  price  ..us  considerably  higher 
than  the  usual  seasonal  change.    Stabilization  plans  under  the  A. A. A.  ere 
credited  with  helping  prices  to  stay  up,  despite  an  increase  of  butter  in 
storage. 


-12- 

| 

CHJ 

2ES1 

Ave. 

rage  Price  per  Pound 

(in 

cents) 

■  - 

Feb. 

Aug . 

Sept 



Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Market 

15 

29 

12 

Market 

15 

29 

12 

* 



* 

United  States 

O  "1  *~z 

•  21.3 

O  *~Z  O 

23.2 

23.5 

•  Milwaukee 

2.1.8 

23 . 1 

25  .4 

Atlanta ■ 

15 .3 

P  1  P. 

:  Minneapolis  •  :,. 

19  .6 

20 .6 

21 .6 

bait  imore*; 

O  1  / 

El  .4t 

23  .0 

24.9 

Mobile?/.        !  -. 

18.6 

<i2  .0 

2c:  .3 

5  i  rmingham 

19  .4 

£1  •  / 

21.2 

Newark 

O  rz  rr 

co  .7 

<i5  .8 

OR  >7 

25  .  / 

Boston 

-  * 

o  o  o 

2e  .8 

25 .  7 

25.5 

'Hew  Haven 

on  0 

27.9 

29  .8 

OO  A 

2b  .4 

Bridgeport 

O  O  ri 

•  2  b.  7 

31 . 0 

30.4 

New  Orleans 

19,3 

.5 

0 1  1 
21 . 1 

bui  ia  io 

24 .0 

*s6  .0 

25.0 

New  York'  • 

.0  . 

.    28 . 1 

00  0 
28  .2 

-but  te 

19  .8 

19 . 1 

19.2 

Norfolk  -  '  ;. 

17  .3 

2  i  .0 

00  ^ 
,  20  .0 

Charleston,  S.C. 

19.0 

21 .0 

20.8 

Omaha 

19. 0 

OO 

00  i 
22 . 1 

Chicago 

24  .4 

26  .0 

?'5  Q 

Peoria 

OA  T 

20  .3 

21 .  U 

21 . 1 

Cincinnati 

23  .6 

60  .4 

O,'  .  Q 

^  V  '  -  t 

Philadelphia 

oU .  5 

on  0 

Cleveland 

23.4 

0  cr,  r; 
CjxJ  %  f 

Pittsburgh 

2<i.D 

O  /  O 

24  .2 

24.2 

Columbus 

22  .0 

25 .4 

7 

Pp'rt  land , '  Me  . 

.3 

20  .4 

0  r  r  fl 

c^.5  ^ 

Liaxlas 

19.5. 

22.0 

22  .8 

Port  land ,  Ore . 

lb .  1 

2^  .d. 

00  0 

Denver 

•  fo 

23 .0 

23.9 

Providence 

.  24  .3 

2o  .  1 

2o  .  1 

Detroit 

21 . 1 

£i*_>  •  r 

t  23.9 

Ri  chmond 

,  1  •  .9 

on  0 

on  a 
dl  .0 

Fall  River 

26  .5 

Ro  dliest  er 

25  .5 

OA  0 

Houston 

16  .8 

19 . 1 

19.0 

St .  Louis 

.19  .4 

2o 

0  0  d 

Indianap ol i  s 

<s0 .  C 

O  O  "X 

23 .2 

St.;  Paul 

.19.5 

0 1  "r 
CX  »D 

0  0  R 

CjCj  9  xj 

Jacksonville 

la .  1 

20  .2 

19.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

io  .4 

1  /  .0 

in  a 
-L /  .D 

Kansas  City 

2U .  7 

21  ;4 

21.1 

San'  Francisco 

2^  .  / 

2d  .  y 

-Little  nOCK 

16  #8 

lb  .  b 

18.5 

Savannah 

in  0 

on  0 

on  n 

Los  Angeles 

p  P  A 

0  /  A 

24  .0 

24.6 

ocrt.r.tbn 

0^  n 

O'X  Q 

LOUl  ^  .'  1  ire 

1  0  0 

21.4 

Seattle 

nop 

PI  4 

?1  3 

Manchester 

22.8 

25.2 

Springfield, 111. 

20  0 

22.3 

22.0 

Memphi  s 

16.0 

.19.6 

19.2 

Wa shingt  on , I . C . 

20.2 

22.7 

25.4 

*ManChester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 


Consumer  purchases  of  cheese  h^ve  been  fairly  good  in  recent  months. 
Average  prices  for  the  51  cities  hive  shorn  little  change  since  August  15 , 
but  their  increase  s ince ■ Febru^ ry  has  been  considerably  greater  than  usual. 

Farm  price  of  fluid  milk  increased  from  $1.16  per  100  pounds  on  February 
15  to  $1.45  on  September  12.  -'The  retail  value  of  the  amount  of  cheese  made  from 
100  pounds  of  milk  u.s  $2.13  in  February  and  |2.35  on  September  12,  leaving  2  / 
margin  between  the  farm  and  retail  price  of  97  cents  in  February  and  90  cents  om 
September  12 . 

Philadelphia's  average  price,  which  had  jumped  3  cents  on  August  29,  fell 
off  3  cents  by  September  12. 


-'  is  - 

Average  price  per  Dozen 
(In  cents) 


jfeb . 

Aug . 

Sent . 

Tec . 

Aug. 

Sent . 

Market 

15 

29 
* 

12 

Marke  t 

15 

29 
* 

12 

United  States 

21.4 

riO .  0 

23.3 

 — _  

Milwaiskee 

19.7 

•20.4 

22.8 

A«  J- on  Z3. 

xy  .  O 

OR  O 

CD  .  f 

M  inn  e  ap  o  1 1  s 

X  J  .  D 

XO .  0 

X  .  .  o 

c  aiii  .ior  e 

0£  Q 

o'j  .  y 

Mo  tile 

xo.  o 

o^  r? 

O/l  R 
c  l.  0 

jsirmingnam 

1  Q  1 
1c  .1 

.-j<j .  0 

cft.U 

ilewark 

CO  .  o 

OO  .  o 

OO  .  ft 

.DO  S  Tj  j  11 

i5U .  O 

4i  .  U 

r<o^7  iia«  3n 

po  *y 

^R  1 
oO  .  X 

O 

oo .  a 

"D  y*  "i      >    ->~i  r\  -v-»  4- 

CO  .  .5 

4o .  o 

tTew  0rle3iis 

TP  P 

1  r  .  c 

Ol  P 
cX  .  f 

CO.  u 

13  Jj.  I  HiO 

OP  Q 

oc .  o 

PO  *z 
CO  .  o 

ITe?r  Yonc 

PP.  n 
>iO  .  u 

oc .  U 

"XQ  o 
oo .  c 

J5U.  W  IjS 

PR  R 

OO  /I 
cy  .  «fc 

O^y  .  \J 

j  o  r x 0 LK 

Pl  0 
CX  .  C^ 

P7  n 

c  (  .  U 

pq  n 

xo .  y 

"i 

cO  .  1 

P*7  P 

rWrfl  r~,  Vl  /-i 

umana 

xo .  c 

17  P 

X  J  .  o 

CO .  O 

PR  / 

PR  0 

Jf  oo  ru, 

XO  .  L 

"I  P  A 
XO  .  *± 

X  : '  .  o 

1^  T     r*  "7        ^  "f"  t 
i-  -i  l_  -L  111 

io  q 

OT  / 
CX  .  '-• 

pa  n 

i^ni  x<j.u.exu-ixa 

PR  0 

PO  Q 

"1  R 

OJ.  .  o 

uic*  ci  a—  lw 

1  C  Q 

OR  R 

P7  R 

n-if  +  -."W  "  r>  j-V 
1/ LcJ  ->X  J^-l  ■ 

PT  S 

PA  R 

c*±.  <J 

PR  Q 

CO  .  iJ 

V/  \J  —  OUil  '  .  'J.O 

JLO  •  C 

pn  a 

<-X  .  f 

"O  a  7*  f  1  n  >1  n         *>  K 

jr'o  r  (yxanu. ,  e&b  « 

PR  7 

37  P 

TV?  "'Toe; 

17  G 

C/ft .  o 

P7  7 

j^o rLXc.au.  |  \jre. 

P 

OR  P 

PR  P 

C'^  •  c 

JJoil  vox 

1  P  7 
xo  .  r 

PR  ft 
CO  .  O 

PA  P 

CO  .  o 

0"v»  "\Trn  H  AVi  /*  o 

PA  A 

3P  R 

AO  fi 

i/  v  o^o  l  o 

PI  7 

pa  n 

nxc  aino  n  .1 

1  Q  7 

PA  S 

C*i  .  <J 

PR  9 

(|all  River 

OP  o 

37.5 

33.2 

Rochester 

po  q 

29.7 

'aoustnn 

15.2 

cl .  o 

20.8 

St.  Louis 

19.1 

nn  r» 

22.4 

Indianapolis 

16.7 

21.1 

22.8 

St.  Paul 

19  .6 

19.2 

20.6 

T  o  —."1^"  ***     v         ~1  "1  ~\ 

0  auiS.  3  0  TiV  -J.16 

20.1 

28.9 

.  f 

t  n  R 
X  i  .  D 

0"7  A 
•jO.  ± 

Kansas  City 

19.3 

19.3 

21.1 

San  Francisco 

21.7 

29.6 

31.1 

Little  Hock 

16.0 

20.7 

22.7. 

Savannah 

17.5 

26.5 

26.5 

Los  Angeles 

22.  2 

30.1 

32.7 

Scran ton 

o~  t; 
c<^ .  o 

27.9 

31.7 

Louisville 

17  .0 

21.1 

23.4 

Seattle 

20.5 

2S.3 

30.4 

Manchester 

pr  a 
,  j 

38 . 3 

Springfield.,  11 

i  • 

17.5 

17.3 

19.4 

Memphis 

xo .  3 

19.5 

C'J  .  0 

Washington,  D. 

u . 

23.7 

OP  Q 

31.3 

♦Manchester 

and  Bo ches tor 

ociitted 

f  rora  the  us^al 

lis 

t  of  51 

cities 

• 

Egg  prices  to  farmers  increased  from  11  cents  per  dozen  on  February  15 
to  15  cents  on  September  12.    On  the  same  dates,  consumers  wore  being  charged 
21.4  cents  and  28.3  cents  a  dozen.     Distributors1  margin  therefore  advanced 
from  1C.4  to  12.3  cents  a  dozen. 

GonsxcEcrs1  prices  have  advanced  much  more  than  the  usual  seasonal 
change,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  ample  supplies  of  eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.     In  Uew  York,  the  average  jumped  in  two  weeks  over  6  cents  a  dozen, 
end  three  cities  -  Baltimore,  Bridgeport  and  Pittsburgh  ~,  showed  an  increase, 
of  4  cents  each. 


Average  Price  pur  Pound 
(ir.  cents) 


Feb.       Aug.      Sept.  Feb*       Aug*  Sept. 

Market  15  3D  12      Market  25  30'  12 


TT"*^  i  t.pfl    S "!"  r-  f"  p 

A  ft 

4.o 

Mil  -roiV,-.^ 

9  7 

4.  6 

4-6 

A  "h  1  prit.a 

-ri.  U  X  Oil  0  tX 

^-4 

5  4 

»j  *  o 

4. ft 

~R  ^  i  "h  i  m atp 

X/  CaX  U  Xili.  J  i  o 

?  1 

»j  »  u 

S  1 
»J  •  i_ 

n  t  *]  ^ 

6  1 

w  •  X 

"P  i  Tni  Yi^"hpn 

<J  •  X 

3-0 

4.Q 

XJ  JO      \J  J.I 

3-? 

"KT.-nw  lTmrpT> 

5-5 

5-5 

3  a 

K  C 

5  B 

e^  4  X 

X^        X  ctx ' 

5-0 

5-1 

Butte 

no 

4..? 

—  •  Ci 

4-  P 

-Tor  fnlV 

3-0 

A.  ft 

4.8 

CHarlGston .  S  •  C . 

3.0 

5.3 

5.4 

Omaha 

2.5 

4.3 

4.2 

Chicago 

2,5 

4.8 

4.8 

Peoria 

2.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Cincinnati 

2.8 

4.6 

4.7 

Philadelphia 

2.8 

5.1 

4.8 

Cleveland 

2.9 

4.7 

4.6 

Pittsburgh 

2.5 

4.4 

4.5 

Columbus 

2.4 

4.4 

A  4 

Portland,  Me. 

2.9 

5.1 

5.1 

Dallas 

4.5 

4.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

2.7 

5.3 

4.5 

Denver 

4.0 

4.1 

Providence 

3.3 

5.4 

5.4 

Detroit 

v>  ft 

4.5 

4.6 

Richmond 

2.9 

4.7 

4.8 

Fall  River 

o  »,e 

5.2 

5.2 

Rochester 

2.9 

5.2 

Houston 

2.7 

4.7 

4.6 

St.  Louis 

2.6 

4.7 

4.8 

Indianapolis 

2.5 

A  ^ 
_  .  i 

4.6 

St.  P-Ll 

2.6 

4.S 

4.7 

Jacksonville 

3.5 

5.3 

o  .  o 

azlz  Lake  City 

1.8 

3.5 

3.5 

Kansas  City 

2.7 

4.8 

4.7 

Sen  Prer.ci-co 

3.3 

5.1 

5.0 

Little  Rock 

2.7 

•1  r. 
*±  . 

4.9 

5.5 

5.3 

5.3 

Los  Angeles 

2.8 

*±  ♦ <j 

4.5 

Scrrjiton 

3.0 

5.1 

5.0 

Louisville 

■7  O 
•  O 

5.4 

5.4 

Seattle 

3.0 

4.0 

4.6 

Manchester 

3.0 

5.4 

oprii.^fiold,  111  • 

(j .  5 

4.7 

4.4 

Memphis 

2.3 

4.6 

4.7 

Tfas  hi  ~Lh  t  o  n ,  D .  C . 

3.0 

5.5 

5.3 

♦Manchester  end  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Decline  in  wheat  prices  seems  to  have  been  checked  in  the  second  week  of 
September.    The  farm  price  of  wheat,  which  wee  32.3  cents  per  "bushel  in  Feb- 
ruary, end  75  cents  on  August  29,  stood  at  70  coats  on  September  12.  Comparing 
this  price  with  the'  retail  price  of  flour  made  from  a  bushel  of  wheat  shows  the 
margin  advanced  from  91.2  cents  to  $1.38.    Deducting  the  processing  tax  or. 
wheat,  averaging  30  cents,  reduces  the  margin  on  the  latter  date  to  $1,087. 

While  the  farm  price  of  wheat  has  been  falling,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  price  consumers  are  charged  for  flour.    It  has  remained  around 
4.3  or  4.3  cents  a  pound  since  August  15.    Little  chnngc  cccured  in  the  various 
cities. 


Average  Price  Per  Found  Loan  of  White  Bread  (Baked) 
•  in  cents) 


ice. 
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o  Gp  t*  • 

I  eb . 
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±U 

* 
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* 

12 

( 
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7  .7 



Milwaukee 
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8.6 
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0  .  O 

7.4 
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UeT7  ilaven 

/  .o 

/  .  / 
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0  .  7 

7  .6 

7  .7 

Hew  Orleans 

0  .  1 

/  »o 

c  ^ 

o  »o 

jpul  J  3.  -LO 

0  .  rt 

/  .5 

7  .7 

j Jew  Y  ork 

n 

/  .  O 

/  . 

d  n 

£)U  U  Ti  S 

1  Fi 

(    .  c 

? .2 

v    O  •  ^ 

Norfolk ^ 

b  .« 

f7  Q 

/  »b 

/  .o 

f"*  V*  *l  "V* ^\  r~<      r~\  "v»          CT!  O 

cne.rj-e LXOu }  o  •  o. 

r; 

/  .ti 

v" .  0 

Oiraii-a  t 

o .  7 

rr  1 
(  .  -J. 

w  o 
I  •  o 

Lll  ICdgO 

'J  •  1 

7  .0 

7  . 1 

Feorta  — - 

rj  >7 

f   m  / 

Cincinnat  i 

0  ,'j 

"  .9 

7 . 0 

Phi  lade.1  p^iia 

6  .3 

7  .7 

rj  ri 

L«  j_g  ve-Lanu. 

C  .4 

7.1 

7 . 1. 

Pi  ttsb  iirgn 

6  .d 

7  .6 

O  P 

/  .o 

ColUTIxDUS 

•  .3 

7  .4 

Portland,  ^:e. 

7  ,0 

7  .7 

V  .  7 

Pal l&s 

4.0 

7.3 

7.9 

Portland,  O.oo. 

7.5 

7.2 

7.4 

Denver 

K  o 

?  .7 

c.8 

Provl dencc 

5.9 

7.4 

7.5 

Detroit 

5.8 

7.2 

7.S 

Hichmond 

6.4 

.O 

7.8 

Fall  Paver 

5.4 

7.7 

7.7 

Pochester 

6.3 

7.8 

Houston 

4.S 

7.8 

•  7.8 

St.  I,ou-5  s 

6.2 

7  A 

7.4 

Indianapolis 

4.3 

6.6 

6.;.6 

St.  Paul 

6.5 

7.4 

7.4 

Jacksonville 

6  .9 

8.1 

9.1 

Salt  L^ko  City 

6.2 

7.1 

7.1 

Kansas  City 

6.7 

7.9 

G.O 

San  Francisco 

8.3 

9.1 

9.1 

Little  Pock 

6.4 

8.0 

8.0 

Savannah 

6.8 

9.0 

9.1 

Lcs  Angeles 

7  P 

7.9 

;  7.9 

Scrant  oil 

7  . 9 

9.2 

9.1 

Louis  ville 

U  .'r 

7  .4 

7.3 

•  f:*&*iftt  le 

7  .a 

8.6 

8.4 

Manchester 

7.3 

r-prin  afield ,  111 

.  6  •  'J 

r"  .6 

8.3 

Menphis 

3.7 

7  Q 

7.9 

vV.-'s".?r-Tton,n.(\ 

7.1 

7.9 

8.2 

Manchester  and  Roch'^star  y*±*M 4  %W$U  *"he  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

In  two  cities  -  Jackuonvj  1  le»  ?„rd  I;  •.>•/;  Orleans  -  the  a  vera  gs  price  of 

broad  advanced  a  cent  between  August  29  end  September  12.  Othei  cities  show\ 

little  variation,  and  the  average  for  the  country  fci? J  not  deviated  much  from 
its  xlugust  15  level.                   ?  ■> 
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POTATQES 

Average  Price  per  Found 
(In  cents) 


Feb .      Aug .      Sept .  Feb .      Aug .      Sept . 


Market 

15 

29 
* 

12 

Market 

15 

29 

* ' 

12 

United  States 

1.5 

3 

.3 

0 

.0 

Milwaukee 

1.3 

3 

.2 

.8 

Atlanta 

2.0 

3 

.9 

3 

.8 

Minneapolis 

1.0 

2 

.8 

2 

.6 

Baltimore 

1.5 

rz 
kJ 

.0 

3 

.0 

Mobile" 

1.7 

3 

.8 

3 

.2 

Birmingham 

2.1 

rz 
t-i 

.8 

3 

.7 

Newark    • 

1.7 

3 

.6 

3 

.1 

Boston 

1.5 

<Z 

.2 

2 

.7 

New'  Ha. veil 

1.6 

kJ 

.1 

2 

.9 

Bridgeport 

1.4 

3 

.1 

0 

Cj 

.7 

Now  Orleans 

2.1 

4 

.2 

3 

.7 

Buffalo 

.9 

3 

.1 

0 

0 
.  ^ 

New  Yurk 

1.9 

3 

.5 

.1 

Butte 

.8 

1 

.9 

2 

.0 

Norfolk 

1.8 

3 

.5 

r? 

0 

.7 

Charleston,  S.C. 

1.8 

3 

.8 

3 

.7 

Omaha 

1.3 

Cj 

.7 

2 

.1 

Chicago 

1.5 

3 

.8 

3 

.3 

Peoria 

1.3 

3 

r* 

. 

2 

.8 

Cincinnati 

1,5 

r< 
<_j 

.8 

3 

.3 

Philadelphia 

1.8 

3 

PL 
•  *J 

.3 

Cleveland 

1.4 

rz 

.6 

3 

.5 

Pittsburgh 

1.4 

.4 

rz 

.1 

Columbus 

;  1.2 

3 

.7 

3 

c  - 
.  «..> 

Portland,  Mo 

1.3 

.7 

2 

.5 

Dallas 

"2.6 

A 

T 

.7 

.3 

Port  land  ,  -Ore . 

-1.5 

2 

.2 

.3 

Denver 

1,6 

£j 

.7 

2 

.6 

Providence 

1.4 

2 

.9 

2 

.6 

Detroit 

o 

a  *' 

r? 

.2 

3 

.0 

Richmond 

1.8 

3 

.6 

rz 

.6 

Fall  River 

'1.3  ■ 

2 

.8 

UJ 

.6 

Rochester 

Q 

2 

.9 

Houst  on 

2.3 

4 

.0 

3 

.7 

St.  Louis 

1.5 

3 

.7 

3 

.2 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

rz 

.7 

3 

.3 

St.  Paul 

1.0 

Ci 

.6 

2 

.3 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

3 

.8 

.5 

Salt  Lake  Ci 

ty 

.9 

2 

.1 

1 

.7 

Kansas  City 

1.6 

3 

R 

• 

rj 

O 

.3 

San  Francis c 

0 

1.9 

5 

.2 

3 

.0 

Little  Rock 

1.8 

3 

.4 

3 

A 

m 

Savannah 

1.9 

3 

.4 

3 

.4 

Los  Angeles 

1.8 

O 
& 

.8 

3 

.1 

Scran ton 

1.3 

3 

.1 

0 
<^ 

.9 

Louisville 

"1.5 

3 

.7 

17 

.6 

Seat  t le 

1.4 

2 

.5 

.5 

Manchester 

1  .  O 

r> 
t-J 

.7 

Springf i eld , 

ill. 

1.4 

3 

.7 

*  > 

.0 

Memphis 

3 

.6 

rz 
O 

.3 

Wo  shington, 

B.C. 

1.8 

3 

.5 

3 

.5 

*Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Heavier  shipments  to  market  recently  reduced  the  farm  price  of  potatoes 
from  $1.25  a  bushel  on  August  29  to  $1.05  on  September  12.    If  the  volume  of 
shipments  continues  to  increase  during  the  next  two  months,  farmers  rray  lose 
more  of  the  price  advantage  they  have  lied  this  season  due  to  a  shorter  crop 
than  usual . 

Retail  value  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  dropped  olso,  from  #1.98  on 
August    29  to  $1.80  on  September  12.  t The  average  price  per  pound  went  down 
from  3.3  cents  to  5.0  cents.    Most  cities  charged  less  than  at  the  end  of 
August . 
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Average,  price  per  pound 
(in  cents) 


Feb . 

Aug. 

Sept . 

peb . 

Aug. 

Sept , 

Markets 

15 

39 
* 

12 

Harke  t  s 

15 

29 

12 

United  States 

(31 » 3 

20.3 

20.4 

Milwaukee 

20.1 

18.1 

18.7 

Atlanta 

18.0 

18.9 

18.4 

Minneapolis 

20.9 

17.9 

17.6 

Baltimore 

23.3 

24.1 

24.2 

Mobile 

19.0 

14.7 

15.7 

Birmingham 

15.2 

14.5 

14.5 

ITewark 

22.8 

20.4 

20.8 

Boston 

22 .5 

21.5 

21.8 

New  Haven 

24.4 

26.1 

23.1 

Bridgeport 

23.9 

22-6 

21.1 

Hew  Orleans 

21.5 

19  .0 

19.6 

Buffalo 

22.0 

21.4 

20.9 

ITew  York 

22.4 

22.4 

21.8 

Butte 

20.9 

19  .5 

20.0 

IJorf  oik 

20.3 

19.9 

19.9 

Charleston 

19.2 

19.0 

20.3 

Omaha 

18.0 

17.5 

17.5 

Chicago 

22*9 

21.7 

21.0 

Peoria 

17.9 

13-2 

17.2 

Cincinnati 

23.1 

19.9 

17.7 

Philadelphia 

23.3 

25..0 

Cleveland 

22.6 

23.3 

&  2 * 3 

Pittsburgh 

23 . 5 

23 . 6 

22.1 

Columbus 

21.8 

22.4 

21.5 

Portland,  lie. 

22.7 

23-7 

23.4 

Dallas 

17.6 

16.2 

16.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.5 

19.4 

20.4 

IDenver 

^Detroit 

17.9 

17.7 

18.0 

Providence 

24.8 

23.7 

22.1 

20.2 

17.9 

22.1 

Richmond 

21.1 

20.8 

20.8 

fall  R:ver 

23.7 

25.1 

23.3 

Rochester 

19.3. 

18.9 

Houston 

19.2 

15  .8 

21.1 

St.  Louis 

21.3. 

19.6 

19.3 

In3.ianapolis 

22.5 

19.3 

20.0 

St .  .Paul 

20.2 

18.0 

17.0 

Jacksonville 

19.0 

19.2 

19.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.4  . 

19.0 

17.4 

Kansas  City 

18.8 

13.4 

18.1 

San  Prancisco 

26.4  . 

24.7 

24.5 

Little  Hock 

15.4 

15.5 

16.0 

Savannah 

16.6  . 

18.4 

18.5 

Los  Angeles 

24'.  9 

26.1 

27.7 

Scran ton 

'   22 . 8  . 

22.5 

22.8 

Louisville 

18.7 

19.2 

17.2 

Seattle 

19.9  . 

21.6 

20.8 

Man  Chester 

24.1 

23.5 

Springfield,  111. 

1-8.6 

13.1 

17.0 

Memphis 

17  .0 

17.3 

17.3 

Washington,  D.  C- 

24.6 

24.8 

22.1 

*Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Farmers  got  little  more  for  hens  on  September  12  (9.5  cents  per  pound)  than 
they  got  in  February  (9.4  cents).     Cold  storage  holdings  of  frozen  poultry  on 
September  1  were  greater  than  the  average  for  the  past  five  Septembers. 

Allowing  for  the  wasta^wMch  ordinarily  occurs  from  the  farm  to  consumers, 
prices  to  consumers  dropped  from  18.5  to  17.7  cents  per  pound,  decreasing  the 
spread  from  9.1  to  6.2  cents. 

At  the  shop,  average  retail  prices  were  9/10  of  a  cent  lower  on  September  12 
|\  than  in  February.    This  was  less  of  a  decline  than  usually  occurs  over  this  •■ 
9)  period.    Few  cities  showed  much  change  in  recent  weeks,    prices  in  Houston  and 

Detroit  vrere  exceptional  in  rising  4  cents  a  pound  from  August  29  to  Sept.  12. 
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LES OF  LAMB 

Average-  Price  per  Pound 
'  .  ,. .      (in  cents) 


Feb.  Aug.  Sept. 
'  15  29  12 


United  States 

21 .7 

23  a  1 

22  .3 

Milwaukee  . 

22.0 

2^  .8 

22  .6 

Atlanta 

21 .1 

22  .5 

23.  o 

Minneapolis 

20.6 

19  .7 

19  .6 

Baltimore 

£0.9 

22 .5 

22.3 

£'•001  le 

.22.0 

21.7 

25  .  2 

Eiririinghain 

22 .0 

22 . 5 

22  b7 

•Newark  ;,.  ■ 

21 .4 

21.1 

22  .0 

Boston 

2  2  .8 

22  .4 

22 . 6 

New  Haven 

22  .6 

25  .5 

cjL  .y 

Bridgeport 

23 .4 

2o .  6 

o  "  /a, 
2<r.0 

New  Orleans 

21 . 9 

Buffalo 

20.7 

20 .6 

20 .4 

New  York 

21.8 

<il .  5 

£i  .4 

Butte            "  . 

19.4 

20.6 

19  .6 

Norfolk 

~t  o  a7 

20 .  4 

<dl  .U 

Charleston 

q  pr  a7 
*o  ^  •  O 

CjkJ  •  vj 

Omaha 

lc .  y 

ri 

20  •  / 

TO  "Z. 

iy  .o 

0x1  x  Cci.^o 

2  u->  *  2 

21.9 

22  •  0 

Peoria 

19.0 

21.0 

20.0 

Cincinnati 

23 .8 

26  .9 

2*->  •  2 

Fh:;  ladelphia    .  . 

25.1 

22.5 

22.6 

Cleveland 

21 .5 

22  .4 

.21.4 

Pittsburgh 

21 .8 

C  ^  Q 

r>  T  o 
<dl  .2 

Columbus 

26.1 

■  w 

24.8 

Port  land ,  Me .  . 

19.5 

20.1 

20.5 

Dallas 

21.7 

25  .4 

<i  3 . 3 

Portland  Ore. 

19  .0 

T  O 

13.8 

TP  O 

19  .8 

Denver 

19.3 

19.5 

20 .0 

Providence       ■.  : 

23.3 

23.4 

2^i/ .  5 

Detroit         -  . 

19.8 

25.4 

25  .1 

Richmond 

23.4 

23.4 

24.2 

Fall  River  . 

2  *c » 2 

22.1 

21.4 

Rochester 

19.9 

17.7 

Houston 

20.6 

20.4 

20.9 

St.  Louis 

22.1 

25.8 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

23.7 

3t .  Paul 

19.5 

19.3 

19.6 

Jacksonville . 

21.0 

23.1 

23.7 

Salt  Lake  City  . 

20 .3 

22.0 

21.0 

Kansas  City 

20.2 

PS>  ^ 
tjfS  .  o 

San  Francisco 

2^*2 

23.6 

25.6 

Little  Rook 

21.3 

orz  c 

23.4 

Savannah           .  .■ 

23.2 

24.1 

21.6 

Los  Angeles 

20.5 

21.1 

21.8 

3c rant on 

24.7 

26.5 

Louisville 

24.0 

26.3 

23.8 

Seattle  . 

20.3 

21 .6 

21.7 

Manchester 

22.9 

Springfield,  111 

•  21 .8 

on  r? 

23.0 

Memphis 

22.3 

22.6 

Washington, I.C. 

22.5 

22.1 

22.5 

*ivla  nch 

ester  and  He 

Chester 

GE&tt 

ed  from  the  usual 

list  of 

51  cit 

ies . 

Farmers  got  $5.10  for  100  pounds  of  lamb  on  September  12,  compared 
with  £5.15  on  Aucust  31.     This  drop  was  a  reflection  of  Larger  supplies  on 
the  market  following  the  August  slaughter.    However,  the  price  on  both 
dates  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  $4.19  farmers  got  on  Fab.  15. 

Consumers  paid  $9".  51  on  both  August  51  and  September  12  for  the 
equivalent  amount  of  meat;  on  February  15  they  paid  $8.83.    These  prices  gave 
the  processors  and  distributors  a  margin  of  $4.66  on  the  latter  date,  and 
1-4.41  on  September  12. 

Average  price  per  pound  of  lamb  paid  by  consumers  throughout  the  country 
shaded  off  slightly.     Little  change  occurred  in  the  individual  cities  with  the 
exception  of  Mobile,  where  the  price  advanced  3*  cents  f rem -ugust  29  to 
Septerber  12. 


Market 


Feb . 

15 


lUg  , 

29 
* 


market 


round  steaec 

Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Marke  t  s 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept . 

15 

29 

12 

'15 

29. 

* 

12 

United  States 

24.2 

26.5 

2.6.2 

Milwaukee 

23.6 

25.6 

25.7 

Atlanta 

26.5 

28.8 

27.7 

Minneapolis 

■21.9 

22.4 

22.4 

Baltimore 

21.7 

26 . 5 

25.5 

.Mobile 

21.5 

24.4 

24.7 

Birmingham 

25.1 

28.3 

26.5 

Newark 

29.7 

31.3 

30.8 

Boston 

33.2 

35.1 

33.8 

New  Haven 

29.6 

32.4 

31.6 

Bridgeport 

30.6 

31.5 

31 .5 

New  Orleans 

23.6 

22.1 

23.3 

Buffalo 

22.5 

25.6 

25.4 

New  York 

28.7 

30.5 

30.5 

Butte 

15.7 

20.0 

.  18.5 

Norfolk 

22.8 

25.7 

23.9 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

25.0 

26.1 

26.1 

Omaha 

22.0 

23.1 

22.8 

Chicago 

22.6 

23.7 

23.6 

Peoria 

'21.0 

24.9 

23.8 

Cincinnati 

25.1 

27.4 

25.1 

Philadelphia 

23.4 

26.5 

26.9 

Cleveland 

22.8 

25.5 

24.5  . 

Pittsburgh 

22.1 

25.2 

24.1 

Columbus 

23.7 

27.8 

28.0 

Portland,  Me. 

29.3 

31.4 

31.3 

Dallas 

25.9 

28.8 

28.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

19.3 

21.5 

21 .8 

Denver 

20.9 

2214 

22.8 

Providence 

30.3 

31.0 

30.7 

Detroit 

22.9 

27.0 

26.8 

Richmond 

22 . 5 

27.7 

2  kD  .  1 

Pall  River 

29.9 

31.1 

30.7 

Rochester 

23.2 

f Houston 

22.9 

23.0 

23.4 

St.  Louis 

22.1 

29.9 

27.7 

Indianapolis  - 

23.9 

27.0 

27.1 

St.  Paul 

21.7 

22.5 

22.4 

Jacksonville 

22.5 

26.1 

26.1. 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.3 

21.5 

21.6 

Kansas  City 

22.8 

23.8 

24.3 

San  Francisco 

25.0 

25.0 

25.9 

Little  Rock 

23.5 

25.8 

24.4 

Savannah 

22.1 

23.3 

23.3 

Los  Angeles 

23.1 

24.9 

25.4 

Scranton 

27.6 

29.2 

28.0 

Louisville 

23.6 

27.0 

26.8 

Seattle 

•22.3 

26.2 

26.4 

Manchester 

32.8 

SSpringf  ield, 
111. 

22.1 

25.5 

23.3 

Memphis 

21.6 

25.0 

24.8 

tfashingt  o  n ,  D4.C  .25.4 

27.1 

26.8 

* 

Manchester 

and  Rochester 

omitted 

from  the  usual 

list  of 

51  cities. 

Farm  price  of  "beef  increased  slightly  from  August  31  to  September  12, 
following  a  largo  increase  in  supplies  of  slaughter  cattle  in  August.  Cattle 
supplies  are  expected  to  be  liberal  during  the  last  four  months  of  this  year,  which 
should  keep  farm  prices  from  rising.    On  February  15,  the  farm  price  for  100 
pounds  of  beef  wns  $3.31;  on  August  31,  $3.60;  on  September  12,  *3.65. 

For  the  meat  obtained  from  this  Quantity  of  beef,  consumers  paid  $9.80  in 
February,  $10.28  on  August  31,  $10.25  on  September  12.    Processors'  and  distribu- 
tors' margins  were  practically  the  same  on  the  latter  two  dates. 

Average  price  for  round  steak  -  only  one  of  the  cuts  of  beef  -  was  shaved 
down  only  slightly  on  September  12.    Very  little  change  was  recorded  in  the  var- 
ious cities.     Compared  with  February  prices,  round  steak  cost  2  cents  more  per 
pound,  but  this  increase  was  less  than  the  1925-1929'  average  increase. 
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PORK  CHOPS 


Average  Price  per  Pound  i 
(in  cents) 


Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Market  j 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Ma  rket 

15 

29 

12 

15 

29 
* 

12 

United  States 

•  ■ 
17.6 

21.2 

21.7 

MiPwaukee 

18.3 

21.5 

21.5 

At lanta 

'  18.3 

20.5 

21.5 

Minneapolis 

18.5 

21.1 

21.6 

Baltimore 

17.1 

22.5 

22.7 

Mobile  ■ 

13.4 

16.0 

16.4 

Birmingham 

14.1 

17.3 

16.3 

News  rk 

18.3 

22.7 

22.7 

Boston 

18.9 

23.7 

23.8 

New  Haven 

19.9 

25.2 

25.5 

Bridgeport 

20.  2 

25.4  * 

25.3 

New  Orleans 

14.6 

17.1 

17.7. 

Buffalo 

10.4 

22.3 

24.8 

New  York 

20.4 

24.2 

24.3 

Butte 

16.1 

17.4 

16.9 

Norfolk 

14.* 

18.1 

19.9 

Charleston 

15.5 

15.9 

15.9 

Omaha 

14.1 

16.8 

16.6 

Chicago 

18.0 

22.0 

Peoria 

15.1 

18.3 

17  .5 

■Cincinnati 

16.1 

22.5 

19.4 

Philadelphia 

19.3 

23.8 

24.3 

Cleveland 

17.6 

22.5 

23.5 

Pittsburgh 

17.2 

21.0 

22.7 

Columbus 

16.2 

21.1 

oi  rz. 
c-j  X  •  u 

Portland,  Me. 

18.8 

22.5 

23.9 

Dallas 

16.7 

18.3 

18.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

16.5 

20.9 

21.5 

Denver 

16  .0 

17.8 

17.9 

Providence 

20.2 

23.4 

24.5 

Detroit 

19.8 

23.8 

23.7 

Richmond 

15.9 

20.8 

23.4 

Fall  River 

17.9 

20.9 

21.8 

Rochester 

16.8 

24.3 

Houst  on 

17.4 

18.1 

18.1 

St .  Louis 

16.3 

20.8 

20.7 

Indianapolis 

17.9 

20.0 

20.3 

St .  Paul 

17.0 

20.0 

20.1 

Jacksonville 

14.7 

17  .5 

15.5 

Self  Lake  City 

19.1 

19.4 

19.7 

Kansas  City 

16.7 

19.1 

18.7 

San  Francisco 

.22.3 

25.7 

26  .7 

Little  Rock 

13*7 

16  .5 

16.0 

Savannah 

14.5 

14.8 

15.2 

Los  Angles 

21  •  2 

26.6 

30.2 

Sc rant  on 

21.2 

25.5 

26.1 

Louisville 

14. e 

.20.0 

20.4 

Seattle 

20.4 

24.6 

25.6 

Mo  ..chest  er 

17.8 

22.2 

Springfield,  111. 

•15.3 

17.7 

16.4 

Memphis 

13.2 

16.5 

18.8 

Washington,  B.C. 

20.1 

25.0 

24.8 

Manchester 

and  Boch 

aster  oral 

tted  £ 

rom  the  usual  list 

of  51  c 

itics. 

On  February  15,  the  farm  erice  of  hogs  was  $2.94  per  100  pounds.  This 
price  rose  to  $3.70  on  September  12.     Stocks  of  pork  were  unusually  large  at  the 
beginning  of  Seat  ember. 

Retail  value  of  meat  obtained  from  the  hog  increased  from  $7.26  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  $8.53  on  September  12,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  margin  from  $4.32 
to  $4.93. 

pork  cho'os  were  more,  only  slightly,  costly  on  September  12,  than  two 
weeks  earlier,  but  their  increase  since  February  was  less  than  the  average  season  I 
al  advance  which  might  be  expected.    Los  Anrelos  prices  went  up  most,  from  26.6 
cents  on  August  29  to  30.2  cents  on  September  12. 


LARD 

Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Market 


Peb. 

15 


Aug, 
29 


Sept 
12 


rkct 


Peo 
15 


Aug. 
23~ 


Sept . 
12 


[JiiitecL  States 

7.7 

9.8 

Atlanta 

7.7 

10.1 

9,8 

Baltimore 

7.0 

3.5 

9.3 

Birmingham 

.7.6 

9.5 

1  o 

^  p  o 

Boston 

7.9 

?  •  9 

3.8 

Bridgeport 

7.5 

9*5 

3.6 

Buffalo 

7.1 

f\  A 

zJ  •  *i 

8.3 

But  t  e 

9.3 

10.9 

10.9 

enari^ston,  S.C. 

o.o 

10.  o 

10*4 

Dhicago 

7.3 

o  o 

3*9 

Cincinnati 

7.2 

J  »  o 

3.9 

Cleveland 

7.3 

10.9 

1C.0 

Columbus 

6.5 

S.5 

8.4 

Dallas 

8.8 

10.5 

10.6 

Denver 

7.5 

9.1 

3.7 

Detroit 

6.5 

3.2 

8.1 

Pall  River 

7.4 

9.1 

3.2 

Houston 

8.1 

3.8 

3.3 

Indianapolis 

6.3 

9.7 

8.8 

Jacksonville 

8  «2 

9.9 

JL  u  »  1 

Kansas  City- 

3.3 

10.5 

10.1 

Little  Pock 

7.9 

10.5 

10.0 

libs  Angeles 

8.3 

10.0 

10.0 

Louisville 

6,9 

8.8 

9.0 

Manchester 

7.7 

9.6 

Memphis 

5.6 

9.1 

8.9 

Milwaukee 

8.0 

9,8 

10.2 

Minneapolis 

7.5 

9.3 

9.4 

Mobile 

8,2 

9.5 

Q  ^ 

sJ  .  o 

Hew ark 

3.5 

10.0 

10.0 

11  ew  Haven 

9.2 

10.4 

10.1 

Hew  Orleans 

6.9 

8.5 

3,2 

Hew  York 

8.4 

10.6 

10.5 

Norfolk 

7.5 

9 .7 

9.3 

7.9 

10,3 

10.2 

Peoria 

7.3 

9.1 

3.8 

Philadelphia 

7.9 

10.2 

9.8 

Pittsburgh 

r  #3 

9.0 

J  .0 

Portland,  Me. 

7.3 

S.8 

9.7 

Portland,  Ore. 

9.6 

10.5 

10.5 

Providence 

8.2 

9,9 

9.6 

Richmond 

7.5 

10.2 

9.6 

Rochester 

7.2 

9,0 

St.  Louis 

5.9 

8.4 

8.0 

St.  Paul  v 

7.9 

10.2 

10.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

11.4 

12.3 

San  Francisco 

10.1 

11.2 

11.5 

Savannah 

8.4 

10.0 

10. 1 

S crouton 

7.6 

3.6 

9.2 

Seattle 

9.3 

11.6 

12.0 

Springfield,  111. 

7.1 

q 

9.3 

Washing ton,  B.C. 

7.2 

9.3 

9.4 

♦Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  51  cities. 

Although  there  were  large  storage  supplies  of  lard  on  September  1, 
prices  to  consumers  remained  substantially  the  same  during  the  two  weeks  from 
August  23  to  September  12,  and  were  27$  ahead  of  February  prices.  This 
increase  over  Pebruary  prices  was  way  ahead  of  the  usual  seasonal  advance,, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  importance  of  lard  in  international  trp.de  where 
prices  have  been  helped  up  by  the  depreciated  exchange  value  of  the  dollar. 

Only  slight  changes  occurred  in  average  prices  in  the  different 
cities  covered. 


RICE 


Average  Price  par  Pound 
(In  cents) 


Market 


Feb. 

.'-25'-" 


29 
* 


Sept 
12 


Sferket 


Feb 
15 


Aug . 

29 
* 


Sept 
12 


United  States 

5.8 

6.5 

6.6 

Mi lwaukee 

5..  7 

6.7 

6.6 

Atlanta 

5.3 

6.2 

Minneapolis 

5.3 

6.5 

6,6 

Baltimore 

^  p 

5.9 

6.4 

Mobile 

4.4 

0  •  6 

5.4 

Birmingham 

5.2 

5,8 

5.9 

Newark 

5.8 

6.1 

6.4 

Boston 

6.5 

6.9 

7.2 

New  Eaven 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

Bridgeport 

6.8 

7.4 

7.2 

New  Orleans 

5.1 

5.2 

5.7 

Buffalo 

5.7 

6.1 

6.1 

New  York 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

Butte 

5.9 

5.3 

6.3 

Norfolk 

5.8 

o .  b 

6.5 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

3,8 

4.6 

4.7 

Omaha 

6.2 

7.8 

7.7 

Chicago 

6.2 

6.7 

6,7 

Peoria 

5.6 

6.1 

6.4 

Cincinnati 

6.2 

6.8 

6.9 

Philadelphia 

5.9 

7.5 

7.0 

Cleveland 

4.8 

6.0 

6.0 

Pittsburgh 

5.7 

6.7 

6.8 

Columbus 

6.4 

6.6 

7.2 

Portland,  Me. 

8.3 

7.7 

7.2 

Dallas 

8.5 

9.0 

9.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

^  6 

6.8 

6.6 

Denver 

5.5 

6.7 

7.0 

Providence 

6.0 

5 . 3 

6.5 

Detroit 

5.1 

.  ^ 

K  q 

Richmond 

7,5 

7.4 

7.2 

Fall  River 

6.0 

5.5 

6  .4 

Rochester 

5.5 

6.0 

Houston 

4.3 

4.8 

5.1 

St .  Loui s 

5.0 

6.2 

6.5 

Indianapolis 

5.3 

6.3 

5.8 

St .  Paul 

D  •  o 

6.6 

6.6 

Jacksonville 

4.0 

4.6 

4.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

6  .5 

6.5 

Kansas  City 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

San  Francisco 

6.0 

7.3 

7.5 

Little  Bock 

4.3 

5.6 

5.9 

Savannah 

5.1 

5.9 

Los  Angeles 

5.7 

5.6 

o  .o- 

Scranton 

6.7 

6.9 

6.8 

Louisville 

5.8 

7.6 

7.4 

Seattle 

5.9 

6.9 

6.8 

Manchester 

5.3 

6.0 

Springfield ,111. 

5.7 

6.2 

6.1 

Memphis 

4,7 

5.4 

5.6 

Washington,  B.C. 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

*Manehestcr 

and 

Rochester 

omitted  from  the  usual 

list 

of  51  ci 

ties  . 

With  prospects  of  smaller  supplies  of  rice  for  1933-34,  farmers'  prices 
have  shown  a  small  increase  recently.     On  August  29  they  averaged  65  cents  a 
bushel,  end  on  September  12,  68  cents.    These  prices  compare  favorably  with 
36  cents  a  bushel  which  farmers  got  in  February. 

Consumers'  prices  rose  by  the  same  amount  from  £'1.82  to  $1.85  from 
August  29  to  September  12  for  the  amount  of  rice  normally  obtained  from  a 
bushel  of  the  farm  product.    In  February  they  averaged  '£1.62.    The  spread 
going  to  processors  and  distributors  shrank  from  fl.26  in  February  to  $1.17  on 
both  August  29  end  September  12. 

Average  price  per  pound  of  rice  paid  by  consumers  throughout  the  country 
has  fluctuated  between  6.4  and  6.6  cents  in  the  four  weeks  from  August  15  to 
September  12.    No  marked  increases  occurred  in  the  individual  cities  covered. 
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PRUNES 


Average  price  per  pound 
( in  cents) 


Feb.      Aug.  Sept. 
Market  15         29  12  Market 


United  States 

8. 

9 

10. 

1 

10 

.1 

Atlanta 

8. 

3 

10. 

9 

.7 

Baltimore  ■ 

8. 

0 

•  10. 

0 

10 

.0 

Birmingham 

8. 

2 

9. 

1 

9 

» 

Boston 

8. 

5 

9. 

9 

9 

.7 

Bridgeport 

8. 

4 

9. 

9 

10 

1 

Buffalo 

Q 
•J  . 

1 

9. 

8 

10. 

.  3 

Butte 

9. 

5 

9. 

7 

9. 

,4 

Charleston,  S.C 

8. 

4 

9. 

4 

9, 

Chicago 

10. 

2 

10. 

8 

11 

.0 

Cincinnati 

9 . 

2 

9. 

9 

10 

1 

Cleveland 

9. 

3 

10. 

10 

0 

Columbus 

9. 

1 

10. 

9 

10 

q 

Dallas 

9. 

3 

11. 

0 

10. 

.9 

Denver 

9. 

8 

11. 

1 

11 

o 

Detroit 

o 

0 

10. 

5 

10 

5 

%L1  River 
oJuston 

3. 

5 

9. 

7 

9. 

8 

8. 

7 

q 

9 

9. 

4 

Indianapolis 

10. 

2 

10. 

9 

11. 

5 

J  acksonville 

8. 

o 

■10. 

0 

10. 

3 

Kansas  City 

9. 

5 

10. 

1 

11. 

0 

Little  Rocli 

8. 

5 

9. 

o 

9 

q 

Los  Angeles 

o 

o . 

5 

8. 

9 

9. 

0 

Louisville 

9. 

4 

9  . 

8 

10. 

6 

Manchester 

(  . 

7 

Q 

3 

Memphis 

Q 
->  • 

3 

9. 

9 

10. 

0 

Feb.      Aug.  Sept. 


Market 

15 

29 
* 

12 

Milwaukee 

3 

.9 

10.6 

10.5 

Minneapolis 

10 

.1 

10.5 

10.  5 

Mobile 

n 
O 

.2 

9.1 

9.3 

Newark 

8 

.4 

8.7 

8.6 

New  Haven 

9 

.0 

10.0 

10.4 

New  Orleans 

8 

.9 

10.1 

10.4 

New  York 

8 

.1 

9.5 

9.4 

Norfolk 

8 

.1 

9.0 

9.0 

Omaha 

9 

.  1 

11.3 

11.8 

Peoria 

10 

.8 

11.9 

11.9 

Philadelphia 

8 

.  6 

9.5 

9.8 

Pittsburgh 

8 

.  5 

9.4 

10.1 

Portland,  Me. 

q 

.3 

10.2 

10.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

5 

.  4 

8.8 

3.4 

Providence 

9 

.  1 

10.5 

10.3 

Richmond 

3 

5 

9.3 

9.8 

Rochester 

9 

-  5 

10.9 

St.  Louis 

10 

.3 

11.5 

12.0 

St.  Paul 

10 

.  3 

11.1 

11.  2 

Salt  Lake  City 

8 

..7 

9.9 

10.2 

San  Francisco 

6 

.  4 

8.2 

7.8 

Savannah 

3 

9.5 

9.5 

Scranton 

3 

.7 

10.3 

10.2 

Seattle 

7 

.3 

8.5 

8.8 

Springfield,  111. 

9 

.9 

11.5 

11.8 

Washington,  D .  C. 

9 

.9 

10.5 

11.0 

Manchester  and  Rochester  omitted  from  the  usual  list  of  el  cities. 
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BAIAjTO  INC  TEE  FAMILY  BIST 


Food  that  does  not  do  its  part  to  keep  you  healthy  is  expensive  food.  ce.  lance 
your  diet  to  keep  your  body  warm,  to  give  it  power  to  work,  to  help  resist 
disease.    Here's  a  market  list  Tor  a  family  of  five  —  father,  mother,  and 

three  children,  ages  13,  5,  3,    suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics , 

IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


c 

VERY  LIE- 

ADEQUATE  E 

/ 

t  :rr— )  \   r  prr irn 

ERAL  DIET 

AT  MILaJCJM 

Dairy  Products 

Milk,  fresh 

24f;  qt . 

14    qt  • 

evaporated 

3  tall  cans 

7    t .  c  . 

dry  skim 

1  lb. 

Cream  and  ice  cream 

2i  qt. 

Butter 

if  lb. 

1  lb. 

Cheese 

1:^  lb  . 

1    lb . 

Bread,  Cereals,  and 

Sweets 

Bread  (1-lb.  loaves) 

6     Ivs . 

8    Ivs . 

Flour,  corn  meal 

4  lb. 

7  lb. 

Cereals 

n  u 
c      _L  J  . 

4-J  lb. 

Sugar 

2  lb. 

Z  ib. 

Molasses,  Jellies,  honey,  other  sweets 

2  lb. 

1-J-  lb. 

Moat 3,  Eggs,  and  Fa 

ts 

Steaks,  chops,  roasts,  ham,  hamburger,  sausages 

8  lb. 

3    lb . 

Fish,  poultry 

4  lb. 

1  lb*. 

Bacon 

i  lb. 

Salt  pork 

1     lo . 

Eggs     . _ 

2§  doz. 

1-g  doz. 

Lard,  other  cooking  fats,  oils 

1  lb. 

l|  lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 

Potatoes,  sweet potatoes 

12  lb. 

13    lb  • 

Dried  beans,  peas,  nuts 

i  it  • 

i  IK 
<j  ID. 

Tomatoes,  fresh 

2  lb. 

canned  (No.  2  cans) 

1  can 

2  cans 

Cabbage,  cauliflower 

3  lb. 

3|  lb. 

Spinach,  kale,  turnip  tops,  other  greens 

5  lb. 

Fresh  peas,  string  beans,  broccoli,  celery 

S  lb. 

Carrots,  yellow  turnips,  scuash 

2  lb. 

3  lb. 

Additional  vegetables,  fresh  or  canned 

9  lb. 

3  lb. 

Oranges,  other  citrus  fruits 

ia§  ib. 

3  lb. 

Apples 

9  lb. 

it  lb. 

Additional  fruits,  fresh  or  canned 

10  lb. 

1  lb. 

Dried  fruits 

1  lb. 

lj  lb. 

Consumers' 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 


Guide 


WHERE  YOUR  MILK  MONEY  WENT 


57%T(fl 

DISTRIBUTE 


SEPTEMBER  1929 


DISTRIBUTOR 


FEBRUARY  1933 


66%  to 

DISTRIBUTOR 


SEPTEMBER  1933 


BASED  ON  AVERAGE  U.S.  FARM  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  FOR  WHOLE  FLUID  MILK 
Cfor  explanation  of  picture,  see  back  cover.) 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


VOL.1.    NO.  4 


OCTOBER  28,  1933 
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THE  MESSAGE  0?  THE  C0::37:.^?S'  GUIE2 
OF  TEE  A3^IGULIU?AL  ADJUSTMENT  A3KQTISTEATI0N 


The  National  Recovery  Program  lias  one  objective:    It  is  to 
raise  trie  standard  of  living  of  all  our  people. 

Thirty  million  people  on  the  farms  are  poor  customers  for 
workers  in  the  factor:/;  they  are  poor  customers  of  the  shop  keeper 
and  the  manufacturer.    The  vanishing  buying  power  of  the  farmer 
has  silenced  the  factory;  it  has  thrown  good  men  out  of  work. 

The  man  in  the  street,  hungrily  looking  for  work,  and  the 
man  with  the  hoe,  raising  more  food  than  he  can  sell,  are  in  the 
same  predicament.    Neither  can  buy  what  the  other  has  to  sell. 
Both  suffer,  and  we  all  suffer  with  them. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  seeks  to  lift  the  income 
of  the  farmer.    It  does  this  by  increasing  the  farmer's  return 
for  the  things  he  produces.    It  does  not  provide  for  the  guarantee 
of  profits  to  any  distributing  agency. 

In  a  democracy  it  is  important  that  all  of  us  should  know 
whither  we  are  going  and  what  we  want,  and  to  act  in  that  knowledge. 

The  "Consumers'   Guide"  is  designed  to  promote  such  knowledge. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  upward  climb  of  the  farmer  and  the  worker. 
It  is  a  guide  to  consumers  in  checking  on  prices  throughout  the 
country. 


Admini  2 1  r  at  0  r . 


WHAT     ABOUT     BOO  FHICBS? 


Here  we  see  egg  prices  on 
their  way  up,  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 


We  also  can  compare  our  egg 
prices  this  year  with  the 
prices  we  were  paying  a  few 
years  "back,  and  realize  what 
a  "big  drop  there  has  "been. 


But  we  also  notice  that  only 
from  one-half  to  two- thirds 
of  what  we  pay  for  eggs  goes 
to  the  farmer. 


The  rest  of  our  egg  money 
goes  to  the  retailer  and 
wholesaler,  for  transporta- 
tion, packing,  "brokerage, 
distribution ,  costs,  wast- 
age and  profits. 

The  two  uppermost  curves  show  the  average  retail  and  average  farm  price 
of  a  dosen  eggs,  month  by  smith  frm.  January  to  December  for  the  6-year 
period  previous  to  1930*   The  retail  prioes  are  for  'strictly  fresh* • 

They  are  given  here  to  show  what  are  the  usual  seasonal  ups  and  downs  in 
egg  prices,  and  to  let  us  see  how  wide  a  spread  of  intervening  costs  wis 
paid  for,  in  supposedly  nornal  times* 

The  course  of  the  same  two  sets  of  prioes  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  is  traced  by  the  two  short  lines  which  loop  part-way  across 
the  lower  half  of  the  chart* 

They  show  that  even  when  we  get  down  to  rock-bottom  prices,  the  retail 
price  still  maintains  itself  at  a  decidedly  safe  distance  from  the  farmer's 
In  fact,  though  lower  in  terms  of  cents  than  it  was,  the  distributor's 
margin  is  bigger  in  proportion  now  than  it  was  in  normal  times*    It  takes 
up  more  of  what  we  pay  for  our  eggs  than  it  did  before* 

As  we  write  this,  farmers  are  organising  to  demand  oost-of-produotlon 
prices  for  their  products*    They  must  be  far  from  this  goal  where  eggs  are 
eonoerned*    For  though  the  coat  of  grain  for  feeding  hens  has  gone  up, 
when  we  look  at  that  lowest  curve  on  the  chart  we  do  not  see  this  fact 
reflected  in  any  sustained,  un-seasonal  rise  in  the  farmer's  egg  price* 

Instead  of  reflecting  the  increased  oost  of  production,  that  wavering 
line  reflects,  in  part,  the  poverty  of  city  people  who  would  like  to  buy 
more  eggs  but  must  do  without  them* 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  HEADS  DENY 
COTTON  TAX  IS  A  BURDEN  OH  CONSUMERS 


Half  a  dozen  department  store  executives  sat  around  a  table  in 
one  of  the  conference  rooms  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  other 
day,  discussing  the  cotton  processing  tax. 

They  had  "been  invited  to  an  informal  conference  by  Administrator 
George  peek,  with  the  Consumers'  Counsel,  to  explain  why  store  clerks 
are  telling  consumers  that  the  large  mark-ups  in  the  retail  price  of 
cotton  goods  are  due  to  the  cotton  processing  tax  alone. 

This  is  what  these  executives  said  about  this  tax  which  has  been 
attacked  "by  certain  manufacturers: 

"The  cotton  processing  tax  is  a  negligible  item  and 
has  been  absorbed  "by  the  merchants,  and  not  reflect- 
ed in  their  retail  prices.    Furthermore,  salespeople 
have  "been  instructed  not  to  refer  to  the  processing 
tax  as  a  reason  for  the  higher  prices  in  cotton  goods, 
it  being  so  apparent  that  such  higher  prices  that  do 
exist  are  in  the  main  due  to  increased  wholesale  costs 
of  merchandise." 

If  merchants  and  clerks  in  your  city  have  not  been  as  frank  about 
the  cotton  tax,  here*  s  your  guide  to  just  what  the  tax  might  add  —  as  a 
maximum  amount  —  to  the  price  of  cotton  goods: 


ARTICLE  TAX 

Men's  knit  athletic  undershirt  $  0.8 

"      woven  shorts  1.1 

"  "  athletic  unionsuits  2.0 
"      knit  athletic  unionsuits, 

lightweight  2.4 
"      knit  athletic  unionsuits, 

he  avy  we  i  ght  6 . 0 

"      shirts,  work  3.5 

"       shirts,  other  than  work  2.6 

"      overalls  8.3 

11      work  pants  6.2 

"      pajamas  ■  4.1 

11      half  hose  0.4 

Sheet  (81"x99")  7.6 

Pillow  cases  (45  x  36),  each  1,4 

Faco  towel  (18  x  36)  1,1 

Bath  towel  (24  x  48)  3.2 


ART  I  CIS  TAX 

Women's  knit  vest, medium  ^  1.1 
"         "  unionsuit, 

light  weight  1.3 
"      knit  unionsuit, 

heavy  weight  2.4 

"  bloomers, medium  weight  1*4 

"  woven  slips  1.4 

"  dresses  3.4 

"  uniforms  3.8 

"  hose,  per  pair  0.5 

Child' s  knit  sleeping  suit, 

medium  weight  2.7 
Infants  knit  undershirt, 

heavy  weight  0.7 

Nottingham  lace  curtains,  pr.  3.2 

Table  cloth  (54  x  60 )  5.3 

Napkins,  dozen  3.8 

Unbleached  muslin,  yd.  1.3 
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HDT    BY  STANDABT) 
How  to  Select  Tour  Thanksgiving  Turkey: 


If  you  want  to 
be  absolutely  sure 
of  having  a  good 
turkey  for  your 
Thanksgiving  dinner, 
buy  a  Government 
graded  one.  The 
United  States  Govern 
ment  maintains  a 
grading  service  for 
turkeys,  just  as  it 
does  for  beef. 
The  Government's 
grading  mark  is  put 
on  the  boxes  in 
which  the  turkeys 
are  packed,  or  it  is 
printed  on  a  cardboard  tag  which  is 
attached  to  the  bird  so  that  it  can 
not  be  taken  off  and  put  on  another 
turkey  of  inferior  quality. 

Turkeys  graded  and  tagged  by  the 
Government  for  the  retail  market  are 
classified  as  Young  or  Old.  Their 
standards  of  quality  are  described 
by  two  grade  terms;    PRIME,  CHOICE. 

U.S.  graded  PBIME  turkey  is  so 
termed  because  it  Is  a  well-fleshed 
and  well-fattened  bird, practically 
free  from  blemishes  or  defects. 

U.S.  graded  CHOICE  turkey  is  a 
fairly  well-fleshed  and  fairly  well- 
fattened  bird,  which  may  show  slight 
defects,  such  as  discol orations  or 
tears  in  the  skin.    You'll  find  it 
a  satisfactory  turkey  for  Thanks- 
giving dinner  if  you  can  not  afford 
one  of  the  PBIME  grade. 

Experienced  cooks  can  buy  one 
of  the  Government  graded  turkeys 
classified  as  Old  and  serve  their 
families  a  Thanksgiving  bird  that 
will  appeal  to  the  most  fastidious 
palate. 


Ten  states — 
Washingt  on ,  Oregon , 
I  daho  ,Utah  ,Nevada , 
Montana,  IT.  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Colorado , 
and  Nebraska  — 
supply  the  retail 
market  with 
turkeys  graded 
and  tagged  by  the 
United  States 
Government • 

Turkey  grow- 
ers in  these 
states  belong  to 
a  cooperative 
known  as  the  Northwestern  Turkey  Grow- 
ers' Association.    Members  of  this 
organization  are  required  by  their  own 
rules  to  have  their  turkeys  Government 
graded  if  they  want  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  cooperative. 

Many  of  these  Government  graded 
turkeys  are  shipped  into  other  markets 
of  the  country  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  trade.    Last  season  7,000,000 
pounds  were  sold. 

Turkey  grading  service  is  supplied 
by  the  Government  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  Dealers 
in  other  cities  can  also  get  this 
service.    All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
tell  their  wholesalers  they  want  it* 
It  costs  only  1$  a  bird. 

Many  states  have  state  grades. 
.Among  these  are  Vermont ,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  grades  are  under 
rigid  supervision  of  these  various 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

Whether  you  get  a  U'.S.  graded 
turkey  depends  largely  on  your  asking 
your  dealer  for  it. 
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Wheat  flour  is  better  than  any  other  for  yeast  oread  "because 
of  its  gluten.    To  the  farm  "boy  gluten  is  the  "wheat  gun" 
which  he  oakes  when  he  chews  up  some  of  the  wheat  kernels, 
^o  the  breadmaker ,  gluten  is  what  raizes  dough  elastic. 

Hard-wheat  flours  have  the  "best  gluten,  feel  slightly  gritty 
to  the  fingers,  make  the  "best  yeast  "breads.  Soft-wheat 
flours  have  less  gluten,  feel  velvety  like  cornstarch; 
sake  the  "best  cake  and  pastry.    Either  kind  of  flour  is 
good  for  muffins ,  biscuits,  or  other  quick  "breads. 

All-purrose  flours  are  generally  "blonds  of  hard  -  and  soft  - 
wheat  flours;  naive  good  bread,  ccke,  and  pastry. 

Graham  flour,  whole-wheat  or  entire-wheat  flour  has  all  the  food 
value  of  wheat,  because  they  include  gem  and  bran.  unite 
flour,  highly  milled,  contains  no  ::erm  or  bran. 

" "hole- ground  wheat ,  or  the  whole  grains  themselves,  cooked  until 
tender,  make  an  excellent  breakfast  food.    You  can  get  the 
wheat  grain  at  a  feed  store.    A  peck  is  enough  breakfast 
food,  for  a  family  of  five  for  a  month,  and  clean  whole 
wheat  will  keep  for  several  weeks  in  a.  cool,  dry  place. 

Cooked  whole  wheat  is  good  in  chowder,  in  scrapple,  in  stews, 
muffins,  pudding,  or  cookies.    Can  be  served  at  dinner 
as  rice  or  hominy  is  served.    Is  good  in  salt  pork  hash. 

To  cook  the  whole  wheat  grain,  soak  it  overnight,  add  water 
and  salt,  then  boil  gently  for  3  or  4  hours  or  until 
tender . 

A  coffee  mill  or  a  food  grinder  can  be  used  for  grinding  wheat 
at  home.    Or  you  can  get  a  special  little  machine  that 
will  score  the  grain.    Tor  cooking  over  direct  hea.t,  use 
6  pints  of  water  to  a  pound  of  wheat,  with  3  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt.    Simmer  for  1  to  1  1/2  hours. 

Tnole-wheat  bread  makes  economical  sandwiches  for  the  children's 
lunch,  if  they  carry  lunch  to  school,  because  of  the  extra 
food  value  in  whole-wheat  flour. 


Food  Facts  on  this  page  rre  from 
TE3  UNITED  STATUS  BUESAU  0?  HOME  ECONOMICS,  rASEI2TGT0I'T . 
Further  information  for  home  makers  will  be  famished  by 

the  Bureau  on  request. 
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KEEPIHG  UP  WId?S  THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

A  quick  summary  of  plans  and  ■achievements  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to  control  farm 
production  and  eliminate  waste  in  distribution. 

Sept .26  -  Oct  .26 


Perk  Rushed  to  Relief  Agencies : 
Over  500  freight  car  loads  of  the  100 
million  pounds  of  cured  pork,  obtained 
from  hogs  processed  under  the  emergency 
hog  plan  have  been  ordered  and  are 
being  shipped  to  state  relief  agencies 
....  Under  new  milk  agreements  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Agency  or  other  public 
relief  agencies  can  purchase  milk  at 
wholesale  prices  or  less  ....  Surplus 
butter  supplies  are  to  be  used  for 
relief 

Hej-p  for  Corn  end  Hog  Rp.isers : 
Between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  farmers 
who  get  their  main  income  from  corn  and 
hogs  are  being  enrolled  in  reduction 
campaign.    Purpose:  to  bring  prices  up 
to  pre-war  buying  power'.    Corn  acreage 
to  be  reduced  at  least  20^;  hog  farrow- 
ing, at  least  25f> .    Each  farmer  who 
participates  will  share  in  a  $350,000,000 
adjustment  fund.    To  raise  this  fund,  a 
processing  tax  will  be  placed  on  live 
hogs:  50f  per  hundredweight,  ITov ember  5; 
$1,  December  1;  $1.50,  January  1,  1334; 
$2,  February  1,  1934.    What  this  tax 
may  mean  to  consumer  prices,  not 
estimated  yet....  Question  of  applying 
compensating  taxes  to  competing  meat 
is  being  considered. 


Wheat  Farmers  Sign  Up  for  production 
Control .    Flans  to  cut  wheat  pro- 
duction well  under  way.    To  date, 
acreage  reduction  for  1934  already 
pledged  7,800,000  acres,  about  15$ 
of  total  52,000,000  acres  reported. 


Checks  and  Loans  to  Cotton  Farmers 
Most  of  South' s  cotton  farmers,  who 
took  part  in  the  1933  cotton  reduction 
program,  have  received  checks, 

totalling  over  $98,000,000  Loans 

on  current  cotton  crop  to  help  growers 
who  need  ready  cash  and  who  agree, 
to  cooperate  in  cotton  acreage  reduc- 
tion program  will  be  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  .... 
Campaign  to  organize  producers  for 
cotton  production  control  next  year, 
under  way.    Growers  who  participate 
in  restricting  cotton  plantings  to 
25  million  seres  will  receive  rental 
payments  from  $3  to  $11  an  acre, 
also  a  benefit  on  domestic  portion 
of  crop  if  average  falls  be  lor/ 
parity. 

5200  Ci gar-Leaf  Growers  get  Checks, 
totalling  $407,000,  as  first  paymeAt 
fer  participating  in  the  1933 
production  reduction  program. 

Marketing  Agreements  Signed  include: 
Seuohern  rice  industry  (similar  to 
agreement  for  California  industry, 
effective  Sept.  26);  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  marketing 
agreement  coverning  marketing  of  tree 
fruits;  flue-cured  tobacco  (to 
secure  growers  an  increase  of  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  —  with 
a  possible  total  of  $20,000,000; 
consumers  may  be  charged  an  extra 
1-4/5^  per  package  extra  during 
agreement  which  ends  March  31,  1934); 
Northwest  wheat  agreement  (to  export 
35  million  bushels). 
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YCUR  PAY  TO  THE  FABMEB 


Out  of  every  dollar  families  spent  for  typical  monthly  pur- 
chases of  a  group  of  14  important  foods,  this  is  what  the  farmer 
has  "been  getting: 

an  average  in  1929 
on  February  15,  1933 
on  August  29,  1933 
on  September  12  and  26,  1933 

The  rest  of  the  dollar  spent  for  these  foods  went  to  processors 
and  distributors,  except  for  a  small  amount  (due  to  the  wheat 
processing  tax)  in  August  and  September,  which  will  be  paid  to 
wheat  farmers. 


47  cents 
31  cents 
39  cents 
37  cents 


Farm  prices,  retail  prices,  and  margins  have  all  gone  up 
since  February.    From  February  15  to  September  26,  this  is  how  they 
have  increased: 

Farm  prices  —  Up  45$ 
Retail  prices  —  Up  21$ 
Margin  —   Up  1(# 

In  recent  weeks,  increases  to  farmers  have  been  slowing  down. 
From  September  12  to  September  26,  farm  prices  for  these  14  foods 
gained  only  1  cent;  retail  prices,  13  cents;  distributors1  margins, 
12  cents. 


Processors1  and  distributors1  margins  have  increased  with 
practically  no  interruption  since  May.    On  September  26  they  were 
the  highest  recorded  this  year,  and  greater  than  the  1932  average. 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  AND  FARM  VALUES  OF  TYPICAL  MONTHLY 
PURCHASES  PER  FAMILY  OF  CERTAIN  FOODS 


1929 


1930 


1932 
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Change  in  retail  prices  of  representative  foods  in  the 
United  States  from  February  15  to  September  26 


Commodity 

Unit 

 — 

:     Feb.  15 

\ 
J 

■  Sept.  25 
■ 

— :  

j  jr'erceni; 
;    change  F eb • 
ID--  bop  t  .26 

E  s  1 1  mat  e  d  av  e  r— 
ago  seasonal 
change  Feb.  15— 
Sept.  <>6 

 —  

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Butter 

lb  . 

24.8 

28.1 

13.3 

-0.3 

Cheese 

lb. 

21.3 

23.4 

9.9 

-0.5 

Milk 

qt  • 

10.3 

11,0 

6.8 

-0.1 

Eggs 

do  3  • 

31.4 

30.3 

41.6 

14 . 5 

Hens 

lb. 

21*3 

20.8 

-2.3 

-5.3 

Kcund  Steak 

lb. 

24.2 

26.1 

7.9 

9.0 

Leg  of  lamb 

lb. 

21.7 

dO  »  ut 

2o » 1 

2.2 

J1  lour 

lb. 

2-9 

69.0 

-2.7 

Bread 

lb. 

6.4 

7.9 

23.4 

-0.7 

Lard 

lb. 

7.7 

9.7 

26.0. 

potatoes 

lb. 

1.5 

<o  «  o 

86.7 

6.3 

Macaroni 

lb. 

•  14.6 

15.7 

7.5 

-0.3 

Rice 

lb. 

5.8 

6.7 

15.5 

0.0 

prunes 

lb. 

8.9 

10.3 

15.7 

ry  ry 

<j  .  o 

Pork  chop 

lb. 

17.6 

23 » 8 

35.2 

25.5 

HOW  THESE  PP3CES  APS  COLLECTED 


The  purpose  of  this  collection  of  retail  prices  is  to  study  the  cost  of 
foods  bought  by  wage  earners,    prices  are  secured  from  all  types  of  stores  — 
neighborhood,  downtown,  department,  and  chain  stores  ~  provided  a  large  part  of 
their  patronage  comes  from  wage  earners.    All  types  of  services  are  included  in 
the  prices;  ,; credit  and  delivery",  "cash  and  carry",  "cash  and  delivery";  "fancy" 
stores  and  the  "low  type"  stores  are  not  included,  except  in  the  case  of  milk 
prices,  which  are  delivered  prices  only. 

Attempt  is  made  to  secure  pricer  on  standard  grades,  recognized  brands, 
and  quality  products  bought  in  considerable  quantities  from  each  store  by  the  wage 
earning  population  of  the  city.      Effort  is  made  to  secure  quotations  on  similar 
grades  in  different  cities  but  local  baying  customs  of  consumers  are  also  taken 
into  consideration,    prices  from  individual  stores  and  cities  are  comparable  from 
one  date  to  another,  but  are  not  necessarily  comparable  with  those  from  another 
|  store  or  in  another  city. 
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MIIK  (Fresh) 

Average  Price  per  Quart 
(in  cents) 


Market 

Feb-. 
15 

Sept. 

12 

Sent. 

2.b 

-Market 

Feb. 

15 

Sept  • 
1? 

Sent  • 
2b 

United  States 

10.3 

11.0 

11.0 

Milwaukee 

S.O 

%Q 

O  0 

9.0 

Atlanta 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Minneapolis 

5,s 

8.0 

8,0 

Baltimore 

11,0 

i4.o 

10.0 

10,0 

Mobile 

13.0 

13  »o 

T  *7  O 

13  »o 

Birmingham 

12.5 

12.3 

Newark 

10,0 

12,0 

T  O  O 

12.0 

Boston 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Hew  Haven 

12,6 

i4.o 

t  \  \  0 

14.0 

Bridgejjcrt 

12.0 

14.0 

1.4,0 

Hew  Orleans 

10,0 

12,0 

TO  O 

12.0 

Buf fal o 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Hew  York 

10,0 

12.0 

TO  O 

12.0 

Butte 

11.7 

10. S 

11.0 

Ho r folk 

to  0 

12*0 

12.u 

ion 

Charleston,  S.C. 

13.0 

13-5 

13-5 

Omaha 

7*0 

9t0 

j  .0 

Chicago 

9*0 

10.0 

10.0 

Peoria. 

10.0 

t  /~\  O 
10»^ 

TO  O 

10,2 

Cincinnati 

10.0 

9*0 

9-0 

Philadelphia 

9-o 

T  T  0 

11.0 

T  T  O 

11,0 

Cleveland 

8,0 

10.0 

10.0 

Pittsburgh 

9.0 

10*3 

TO  ~7 

10,3 

Columbus 

s.o 

9.0 

9«o 

Portland,  He. 

12.0 

TO  O 

12.0 

12.0 

Dallas 

9.0 

9.o 

9*0 

Portland,  Ore. 

10.3 

O  "7 

?#3 

9*3 

Denver 

10.0 

10 . 0 

10.0 

Providence 

TO  O 

13  .0 

Detroit 

9e0 

10.0 

10.0 

Richmond 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Fall  River 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Rochester 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Eons ton 

s.4 

10.0 

10.0 

St.  Louis 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Indianapolis 

9.0 

9-0 

9.0 

St,  Paul 

7.7 

S.O 

8.0 

Jacksonville 

13.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.0 

9.0 

9*0 

Kansas  City 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Little  Rock 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Savannah 

13.7 

13.7 

13.7 

Los  Angeles 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Scranton 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Louisville 

9.7 

11.0 

11.0 

Seattle 

9.0 

10. 3 

10.3 

Manchester 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Springfield,  111. 

9.1 

10.0 

10.0 

Memphi  s 

10.0 

10.3 

11.0 

Washington,  D.  C. 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Average  retail  price  of  milk  in  51  cities  of  the  United  States  did  not  change  j 
from  Sept.  12  to  Sept.  26.    Prices  range  from  a  low  of  3  cents  a  quart  to  a  high  of 
l4  cents  a  quart  and  the  average  of  all  51  cities  is  11.0  cents.     In  general  the 
lower  prices  are  in  the  'butter  sections  of  the  middle  -.vest  and  the  higher  prices  t 
are  in  the  fluid  milk  sections  of  the  east  and  southeast  where  the  dairymen  are 
strongly  organized.  ! 

Farm  price  of  milk  on  Sept.  ?:o  was  $1  •  49  a  hundred  pounds  compared  with  $1.45  1 
on  Sent.  12  and  with  $l.l6  on  Feb.  15.  The  retail  value  of  100  Ids.  (46ots.)  of  mill 
was  $3.0b  on  Sept.  26  and  on  Sept*  12  compared  with  $4.74  on  Peb.  l*j.  The  present  ] 
margin  between  farm  and  retail  prices  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  February. 

The  spread  between  farm  values  and  retail  values  indicated  above  may  seem  a 
excessive,  but  the  milk  dealer  does  not  sell  all  his  milk  in  fluid  form.    A  part  of  1 
it  always  is  sold  in  the  form  of  cream,  butter,  ice-cream,  and  other  uses  which  bring 
lower  prices.    Butter  and  cheese  prices  are  shown  in  the  following  two  tables. 
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Average  Price  per  pound  (in  cents) 


Market 

peb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Market 

Feb . 

Sept. 

Sept. 

15 

12 

26 

15 

12 

26 

United  States 

24.8 



27.9 

28.1 

Milwaukee 

24.1 

26.8 

28.1 

Atlanta 

26  .9 

29.3 

29  . 3 

Minneapolis 

23.4 

26.4 

27  .4 

Baltimore 

27  .2 

3C.7 

30)7 

Mobile 

24.8 

27  .0 

fit  . 

Birmingham 

25.1 

23.1 

28.3 

ITewark 

26.9 

29  .3 

30  .3 

Boston 

24.7 

29  .6 

2Q  .2 

Kew  Haven 

26 . 3 

29  .7 

29  .6 

Bridgeport 

26.1 

23  .2 

29  .5 

}jew  Orleans 

26.3 

23.5 

27.6 

Buffalo 

23  .  7 

27.5 

27  .2 

ITew  York 

30.6 

29 .6 

30.3 

Butte 

22.1 

26 . 5 

25.6 

Norfolk 

25.3- 

27  .8 

28.0 

Charleston,  S.C- 

24.3 

27.5 

27.4 

Omaha 

23.1 

25.9 

25.9 

kClucago 

25.1 

27 .3 

28.2 

Peoria 

24.0 

25.4 

26  .2 

"Cincinnati 

24.3 

27.1 

?*?  P 

(j  (  »  Cj 

Philadelphia 

26.9 

28.4 

30  .2 

Cleveland 

24 .4 

cj  (  .  b 

29  .5 

m  i  4-      —  1*...  -'  «.  mU 

pittsowLrgii 

<d4  *  7 

2  <  .5 

(it  .  o 

Columbus' 

24.9 

27.3 

28.0 

Portland,  Mo. 

25.3 

29.4 

29  .9 

Dallas 

34.8 

26.6 

25.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

23.3 

27.1 

26.0 

Denver 

23 .2 

30.0 

26.9 

providence 

25.4 

27.8 

29.4 

Detroit 

23.1 

26  .6 . 

27.0 

Richmond 

24.9 

29.6 

29.1 

Fall  River 

24.3 

27.2. 

26. 8 

Ho Chester 

23.4 

27.6 

28.0 

Houston 

26.9 

27.5 

27.7 

St.  Louis 

25.9 

29.3 

28.3 

Indianapolis 

25.7 

29.4 

29.0 

'  St .  Paul 

22.9 

26.2 

26.9 

Jacksonville 

34.7 

27.7 

27.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.9 

24.4 

24.5 

Kansas  City 

23,5 

26.4 

26.6 

San  prancisco 

25.3 

28.5 

26.3 

Little  Ro-k 

22.9 

23.7 

25.3 

W  Gi.  <  ClW.J.<3faU> 

25.3 

27. S 

29.7 

Los  Angeles 

23.9 

23.1 

37.3 

Scran ton 

24.3 

29.0 

28.3 

Louisville 

24.3 

27.7 

27.1 

"  Seattle 

23.7 

26.1 

Hsn cheater 

2c  •  1 

28.5 

29.4 

24.3 

27.1 

26.3 

"Me.-?phi« 

» >'»  .  J 

oq  n 

Op  O 

TTashingtor  ,D.C. 

27.2 

30.0 

29.9 

Butter  prices  have  advanced  since  th?.  middle  of  August  due  to  a  seasonal  de- 
cline in  production  and  to  plans  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  butter  for  relief 
purposes.    The  storage  holdings  of  butter  are  large,  however,  and  may  tend  to  pre- 
vent any  marked  increase  in  prices  during  the  rest  of  this  year. 

The  average  price  of  butter  reported  in  the  51  cities  of  the  United  States 
on  Sept.  26  was  28.1  cents  a  pound,  compared  with  27.9  cents  two  weeks  earlier. 
■Farm  prices  of  "butter  fat  averaged  20.5  cents  a  pound  on  Sept.  26  as  compared  with 
^.9.8  cents  on  Sept.  12  and  15.8  csnts  on  Fee.  15.    The  retail  value  of  the  amount 
of  butter  ma.de  from  a  pound  of  butter  fat  was  33.7  cents  on  Sept.  26;  33.5  cents  on 
Sept.  12;  and  29.8  on  Feb .  15.    The  margin  between  farm  and  retail  values  has 
dropped  from  14.0  cents  in  February  to  13.2  cents  on  Sept.  26. 


Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Pet.      Sent.     Sept.  Pet.      Sept.  Sent 

Market  ^         12         26  Market  -j^  12  26- 


United  States 

21.3 

__21±^. 

23.  4 

Milwaukee 

21.8 

25.  4 

25.3 

Atlanta 

is  .3 

21*5 

20.9 

Minneapolis 

19.6 

21.6 

21.4 

Baltimore 

21 .  4 

24.9 

26.9 

Motile 

lS.b 

22.3 

22.1 

Birmingham 

19-4 

21.2 

21.3 

Jffewark 

23.7 

25.7 

2.6.1 

Boston 

22.8 

25.5 

25.5 

*  Hew  Haven 

27.9 

28.4 

28.9 

Bridgeport 

28.7 

30.  4 

29.9 

ITew  Orleans 

19.3 

21.1 

20.7 

Buffalo 

24.0 

25.O 

25.1 

.  ITew  York 

26.0 

28.2 

28.3 

.Du.  x,  oe 

19.2 

cL'O  •  I 

:  iNoriolk 

17.3 

20*3 

20.6 

Charleston,  S.C. 

19.0 

20.8 

20.8 

Omaha 

19.3 

22.1 

21.8 

Chicago 

24.4 

25.9 

25.8 

peoria 

20.3 

21.1 

21.1 

Cincinnati 

23.6 

24.9 

23.6 

Philadelphia 

25.6 

27.2 

27.0 

Cleveland 

23.  4 

25.7 

25.9 

Pittsburgh 

22.5 

24.2 

22.9 

Columbus 

22.3 

25.7 

25.9 

Portland,  Me. 

22.3 

25.5 

25.0 

Dallas 

19.5 

22.8 

22.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.1 

22.0 

21.7 

Denver 

24.2 

.23.9. 

23.5 

Providence 

24.3 

26.1 

25.7 

Detroit 

21.1 

23.9 

23.1 

Richmond 

17.9 

21.8 

21.7 

Pall  River 

24,1 

26.2 

24.9 

Rochester 

25.3 

26.7 

26.8 

Hous  tor- 

16.S 

19.0 

19.1 

St.  Louis 

19.4 

22.8 

22.4 

Indianapolis 

20.0 

23.2 

22.  4 

St.  Paul 

19.6 

22.5 

22.8 

Jacksonville 

18.1 

19.6 

20.U 

Salt  Lake  City 

16.  4 

17.6 

17.  s 

Kansas  City 

20,7 

21.1 

21.2 

San  Francisco 

23.7 

27.0 

26.3 

Little  Rock 

16. 8 

18.6 

13.8 

Savannah 

17.9 

20.0 

20.2 

Los  Angeles 

22.6 

24.6 

23»1 

Scranton 

22.0 

23.9 

23.5 

Louisville 

19.2 

21.  4 

23.1 

Seattle 

19.8 

21.3 

20.9 

Manchester 

22.8 

25.2 

24.8 

Springfield,  111. 

20.0 

22.0 

21.4 

Memphi  s 

l6,o 

19.2 

19-3 

Washington,  D.  C. 

20.2 

23.4 

24,1 

Average  retail  price  of  cheese  reported  in  51  cities  on  Sept  26  was  23.4 
cents  a  pound  or  slightly  less  than  the  previous  week,  reflecting  a  weakness  in 
the  wholesale  cheese  market  during  the  past  month.    Cheese  production  and  stocks 
have  both  been  heavy  and  the  seasonal  rise  in  prices  from  now  until  the  first  of 
the  year  will  probably  be  small'. 


The  farm  price  of  milk  on  Sept.  26  was  $1.49  a  hundred  pounds  compared  with 
$1.45  two  weeks  earlier  and  $1 .1,6.  on'  Peb.  15.    The  retail  value  of  cheese  made  from 
100  lbs.  of  milk  was  $2.34  on  Sept.  26;  $2.35  on  Sept.  12  and  $2.13  last  February. 
This  represents  a  decline  in  the  margin  between  farm  prices  of  milk  and  city  retai 
prices  of  cheese  to  85  cents  on  Sept.  26  compared  with  90  cents  on  Sept.  12  and  97 
cents  on  Peb,  15. 


EGGS 


Average  price  per  Dozen 

'..  ..„:;.;  (in  cent's) 


Markp  t 

"Eel), 
15* 

Sept. 

12 

Sept. 

26 

•Jlarket 

Feb. 

15 

Sept. 

12 

Sept 
26 

United  States- 

21.  4 

2S.3 

30.3" 

Milwaukee 

19.7 

22,8 

24.4 

Atlanta- 

I9.3 

2b.  7 

Minneapolis 

19.5 

19.8 

22  ..4 

Baltimore 

22-.  5 

30.9 

32.7 

Mobile 

1c.  8 

24.5 

26.1 

Birmingham 

is.i 

24.0 

24.6 

Newark 

28.3 

38.4 

4o.i 

Boston  •• 

30. s 

U3. 4 

44.8 

New  Haven 

29.7 

32.9 

39.6 

Bridgeport 

2S.3 

43.3 

43.3 

New  Orleans 

17.2 

23.0 

23.7 

Buffalo- 

22.  S 

28.3 

30. 8 

New  York 

23.0 

38.2 

39.6 

Butte 

25.6 

30.5 

31.7 

Norfolk 

21.2 

29.0 

30.6 

Charleston,  S.C. 

IS.  9 

27.2 

29.2 

Omaha 

16.8 

19.6 

21.8 

Chi cago 

23.3 

25*9 

27o 

Peoria 

18.1 

19.6 

22,0 

Cincinnati 

13.9 

24.0 

26.6 

Philadelphia 

25.O 

31.8 

33. s 

Cleveland 

19.9 

27.5 

30.4 

Pittsburgh 

21.6 

28.9 

31.9 

^plumbus 
Bellas  . 

15 .2 

21.7 

25.5 

Portland,  Me. 

25.7 

37.2 

38. 2 

17.9 

27.3 

27. 8 

Portland,  Ore. 

17.2 

26.8 

29.2 

Denver  . 

18. 7 

28.6 

31.6 

Providence 

26.4 

40.8 

41.5 

Detroit . 

20.4 

24.0 

26.1 

Richmond 

19.7 

25.9 

27o 

Fall  River 

2S.2 

38. 2 

40.2 

Ro Chester 

22.9 

29.7 

31.4 

Houston 

16.2 

20.8 

21.3 

St.  Louis 

1S.1 

22.4 

24.3 

Indianapolis 

I6.7 

22.8 

24.8 

St.  Paul ' 

19.6 

20.6 

21,7 

Jacksonville 

20.1 

30.7 

35.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

17.5 

25.5 

_)     .  J- 

Kansas  City 

19.3 

21.1 

22.8 

San  Francisco 

21.7 

31.1 

35.2 

Little  Rock 

lb.O 

22.7 

2  4-.  5 

Savannah 

17.6 

26.5 

29.3 

Los  Angeles 

22.2 

32.7 

32.3 

Scranton - 

25.3 

31.7 

34.1 

Loui  sville 

17.0 

.23,4 

25.4  . 

Seattle 

20.5 

30.4 

32.5 

Manchester 

25.3 

3S.7 

1*0.6 

Springfield,  111. 

17.5 

19. 4 

22.6 

Memphis 

I6.3 

20.6 

25.3 

Washington,  D.  C. 

23.7 

31.3 

33-3 

Increases  in  egg  prices  are  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  further  in- 
creases can  be  expected  from  now  until  November*    Retail  price  of  eggs  increased 
from  an  average  of  28.3  3ents  a  dozen  on  Sept.  12  to  30.3  cents  a  dozen  on  Sept.  26. 
Last  February  the  average  price  was  21.4  cents.    The  average  farm  price  of  eggs  in 
the  United  States,  however,  did  not  rise  during  the  two  weeks  and  was  reported  as 
15*3  cents  a  dozen  on  Sent,  26  as  compared  with  lc.O  cents  on  Sept.  12  and  11.0 
cents  on  Feb.  15. 

As  a  result  of  these  price  changes,  the  margin  between  farm  and  retail  prices 
advanced  to  14.5  cents  on  Sept.  26  as  compared  with  12. 3  cents  on  Sept.  12  and  10.4 
ftnts  on  Feb.  15.    Some  increase  in  margins  between  farm  and  retail  prices  of  eggs 
Ts  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


WK3A.T  FLOUR 


(f 


Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Market 


Feb  i 

15 


Sept 


12 


Sept 
26 


Marke  t 


Feb 
15 


Sept, 

12  ' 


Seut. 

26 


United  States 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

But  t  e 

Charleston,  S.C 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall  River 

Hous  t  on 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City 

Little  Rock 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Manchester 

Memphi  s 


2.9 
2.0 

3.1 
3.2 
3.4 

2.6 

2.7 
3*9 

2.6 
2.8 

2.9 

2.4 
2,9 

2.3 
2.S 
3.2 

2-7 
2.5 
3.6 

2.7 
2.7 
2.8 
3.2 

3.0 
2.9 


4.9 
5.1 
4.9 
5.2 

5-5 
5.2 

4.2 

5.4 

4.8 

4.7 
4.6 

4.4 

4.5 
4.1 
4.6 
5.2 

4.6 

4.6 
5.3 
4.7 
4.0 

4.3 

5.4 
5.4 
4.7 


4.9 
5.1 
4.9 

5-3 
5.4 
5.2 

4.3 
5.4 

4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.3 

4.7 
4.0 

4.6 

5.2 

4.7 

4.6 

5.5 
4.7 
4.9 
4.4 

.2 


5.4 


4.7 


Milwaukee 
Mobile 
Newark  . 
New  Haven 
Hew  Orleans 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 

Phil ad e Iphi  a  . 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,.  Me. 

Portland,  Ore.. 

Providence     •  . 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

St .  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Savannah 

Scranton 

Seattle 

Springfield,  111, 
Washington,  D..C. 


2.7 
•3.3 
3,0 
3.3 

4.1 

2.-9 
3.0 

2.5 
2.5 

2.S 
2.5 
2.9 
2.7 
3-3 
2.9 
2.9 
2.6 

2.6 
1.2 
3,3 
3-5 
3.0 
3.0 

2.5 
3.0 


4.6 

5.1 
4.9 
5.5 
5*8 

5.1 

4.S 

4.2 
4.6 
4.2 
4.5 
5-1 
4.5 
5.4 
4.8 
5.2 
4.S 
4.7 

3-5 
5*0 

5.3 
5-0 

4.6 

4.4 
5-3 


4.7 
•4.5 
5.0 

5-5 

5*S 

5.1 
4.9 

4.3 
4.6 

5*o 
4.5 
5,1 
4.5 
5o 
4.9 
5-3 
4.7 
4.0 

3*5 
5.0 
5.3 
5.1 
4.6 

4.7 
5.4 


1 


Flour  prices  in  the  retail  stores  averaged' the  same  on  Sept.  26  as  two  weeks 
earlier,  4.9  cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  2.9  cents  a  pound  on  Feb.  15.  After 
dropping  during  July  and  August  the  average  farm  price  of  wheat  increased  from  70 
cents  a  bushel  on  Sept.  12  to  73  cents  a  bushel  on  Sept.  26.    Last  February  the 
farm  price  was  32.3  cents  a  bushel. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  makes  about  42.6  lbs.  of  flour  so  the  wheat  for  which  the 
farmer  now  gets  73  cents  sells  in  the  form  of  flour  to  the  consumer  at  $2.0S7  allow- 
ing a  margin  of  $1,357  to  process,  transport  and  sell  the  product.    Last  February 
the  wheat  which  brought  the  farmer  32.3  cents  sold  as  flour  to  the  consumer  for 
$1*235  leaving  a  margin  of  $.906. '  It  will  he  noted  that  the  spread  in  price  was 
widened  a  great  deal  since  February.    This  is  largely  the  result  of  two  factors:  (l) 
the  margin  in  February  was  exceptionally  low;  perhaps  a  spread  about  $1.00  would 
have  been  considered  as  "normal"  and  (2)  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  has  added  30 
cents  a  bushel  to  the  costs  of  getting  wheat  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer. 

The  increase  in  flour  prices  since  February  is  due  largely  to  a  short  crop 
of  wheat  in  this  country  combined  with  the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  foreign 
markets.    The  processing  tax  added  about  3/4  of  a  cent  to  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
flour. 
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Average  ?vice  per  Pound  Loaf  of  White 

(in  cents) 


read  (Baked) 


Markets 

Feb . 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Markets 

Fe"b . 

Sept  • 

Seut  • 

15 

12 

2.6 

]  o 

12 

26 

United  States 

6.4 

7.7 

7.4 

Milwaukee  e 

6.2 

6.9 

7.0 

Ait ant a 

6.1 

8.R 

8  R 

IC j-iUio cl  J  w  JL  -i~  o 

J.J 

7-1 

O.J 

Baltimore 

6.6 

7 .  R 
i  •  j 

7  -R 

Mobile 

7.U 

8.7 

3.7 

3  i  rmi  n  gham 

6.9. 

8.2 

i  j  —  r" 
w.i — 

I-Iewark 

7.7 

S.o 

9.2 

3oston 

6.1 
u  •  j 

7.R 

7.R 

Imp1?  Fnvpi 

©  - — 

7.7 

8.2 

Bridgeport 

6.7 

1  ml 

8"  .0 

6.1 

8.1 

Buffalo 

■J  •  c_ 

7  7 

8  0 

il  C  lUiA 

7  ^  • 

8  0 

8.6 

But  t,  f  ■ 

7  o 

!  •  - 

8  ? 

C  O 
O  e  C 

h  8 

7  8 

8  R 

O.J 

Charleston  S.C. 

7  -  ? 

8.6 

O  a  . 

R  7 

7  0 
1  .° 

8-0 

Chica.-?"o 

6.1 

7.1 

7.1 

T-  o  n  t*  i  n  • 

X   C  <J  X  X  1. 

6.U 

7-7 

7.7 

C  1  TIP!  TT1  rt  t  "1 
w  X  l-^  J.^*l let,  ^  X 

R  7 

"7  /"\ 

1  .u 

6  ^ 

7.7 

7.7 

C"l  OV  p*l   Q-p  ^ 
w  X  w  V   ^  X  Cvi  a  \X 

R.U 

7.1 

7.1 

JT  x  u  t  au  i-'-x  c~>~i 

6  o 

7-8 

8-1 

FJnl  nmlni  o 

\-' w  X  .UllUlxo 

R  8 

7  h 

X  O  i  u  x  d.  1 U.  j     1V1  c  . 

7  n 

7  7 
/  •  f 

7.7 

_Jdj.  Xdo 

U  o 

4.  j 

7  Q 

7  O 

x  oriixana.j  ur-j • 

1  O 

7  U 

8  7 
c  •  J 

Denver 

R  _  Q 

7.0 

X  X  U  V  X  XvjIOC 

R  Q 

7  R 

7  R 

Detroit 
frail  'Rive'*' 

5.8 

7.2. 

7.2 

Richmond 

6.U 

7-S 

2.3 

7-  7 

7 -8 

XLvV  oiir1  o  0  w  X 

•  J 

7-8 

S.2 

Houston 

h  k 

'T.O 

"7  f* 
1   •  ° 

7.8 

St.  Loui  s 

6.2 

7^ 

7.4 

Indianapolis 

4.8 

6.  b 

6.5 

St.  Paul 

6.5 

7.4 

S.3 

Jacksonville 

6.9 

9.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2- 

7.1 

7.2 

Kansas  City 

6.7 

S.o 

o  .  u 

San  Francisco 

3.3 

9.1 

9.1 

Little  Rock 

6.4 

o  • 

B.3 

Savannah 

b.o 

9.1 

9.4 

Los  Angeles 

7.2 

7*9 

6.6 

Scran ton 

7.9  ! 

9.1 

9.1 

Louisville 

5-4 

7-3 

7-4 

Seattle 

7.8 

S.U 

8.4 

Manchester 

5.6 

7-3 

"7  -7 
•f  •  f 

Springfield,  111. 

6.9- 

8.3 

7.2 

jlemphi  s 

6.  ? 

7  •  9 

7-9 

Wash! ngt  on ,  D .  C • 

7.1 

8.2 

8.2 

Retail  "bread  prices  continued  their  advance  rising  fro:-  7*7  &  pound  on  Sept. 
12  to  7*9  cents  on  Sept. 26.'   Last  February  the  average  price  was  6*4  cents.  Until 
recent  weeks  the  .overage  "bread  price  increa.se  since  February  was  closely  in  line 
with  increased  costs  of  bread  ingredients.  At  present  the  margin  "between  ingredient 
costs  and  "bread  prices  is  higher  than  last  February.    This  may  be  accounted  for  at 
least  partially  by  increased  wages  in  bakeries  and  -rocery  stores,  but  the  rise  in 
bread  prices,  should  stop  unless  the  market  price  for  wheat  rises. 

Wheat  at  the  farm  sold  for  an  average  price  of  73  cents  a  bushel  on  Sept.  2b 
compared  with  70  cents  on  Sept.  12  and  32.3  cents  on  February  15 .    About  68  pounds 
of  bread  are  ma.de  from  a  bushel  and  the  retail  value  of  68  pounds  of  bread  was 
$5*37  on  Sept.  26;  $j.2U  on  Sept.  12  and  $4.35  en  Feb.  lj*    The  margin  between  farm 
v/heat  prices  and  city  breexL  prices  has  increased  from  $4.01  last  February  to  $5*37 

fSept.  26.    This. is  due  partly  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  other  ingredients  in 
dition  to  flour  and  partly  to  the  j0  cents  processing  tax. 
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POTATOES 

Average  Price  per  Found 
(in  cents) 


Feb.      Sept.      Sept*  Feb.      Sept.  Sept. 

Markets  15         12  2~6    .     Markets  15         12  26 


TT"p i  t,       F5 "hp  t, p  q 

1  -n 

2.8 

i'liX  X  *  *  Co  X:    \_>  w 

x  •  j 

2.8 

2.R 

Atlanta 

2-0 

1  .3 

J  •  f 

iViX^ii^cxf  .J  U  X  X  0 

1  -0 

X  •  \J 

2.6 

2.2 

t—  •  L— 

*-<p  1  "hi  nni"Q 

2.8 

MWhi  1  ^ 

\J  L>  X  X  v-< 

l-7 

1.2 

1.0 

— '  -A.  —  - -X-U  i.i^J-JLQ_il 

9.1 

J  •  1 

_-'»»  CvJL  xi- 

1-7 

1.1 

1.1 

"Rn  ^  t  on 

2.7 

2.6 

lnw  w      JLiCt  V  Cil 

1.6 

2.0 

2.6 

B  Y  T  (1  P'PT'  O  T*  t 

-i-^-t.  -1- W- w  O  L_/ V>  J.  U 

l.U 

2*7 

TTott  Or*-!  porjo 

2-1 

C-  ♦  X 

1.7 

1.2 

Bui"  Tp  1  n 

_Q 
•  -? 

—  *  ^ 

2.R 

X^J  -   ■  '       X  w  JL  -  - 

1-0 

7  .1 

1.1 

Butte 

.8 

2.0 

1.7 

TTorf  nl  V 

±1  \J  m  X  w  X-  — 

  —  w 

1.7 

3.U 

Charleston,  S.C. 

1.8 

3.7 

3.7 

Omaha 

1.3 

2.1 

2.3 

Chicago 

1.5 

3.3 

2.8 

Peoria 

1.3 

2.8 

2.3 

Cincinnati 

1.5 

3.3 

3.1 

Philadelphia 

1.8 

3.3 

3.0 

Cleveland 

l.k 

3-5 

2.9 

Pittsburgh 

l.U 

3.1 

2.7 

Columbus 

1.2 

3-5 

3.1 

Portland,  Me. 

1,3 

2,5 

2.2 

Dallas 

2.6 

U,3 

4.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

1,5 

2.3 

2.0 

Denver 

1.6 

2.6 

2.2 

Providence 

l.U 

2.6 

2.U 

Detroit 

.3 

3.0 

2,5 

Richmond 

1.8 

3.6 

3.2 

Pall  River 

1.3 

2.6 

2.U 

Rochester 

•9 

2.9 

2.5 

Pious  ton 

2.3 

3.7 

3.5 

St.  Louis 

1.5 

3.2 

2.9 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

3-3 

2,5 

St.  Paul 

1.0 

2.3 

2.0 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

3*5 

3.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

.3 

1,7 

1.6 

Kansas  City- 

1.6 

3.3 

2.9 

San  Francisco 

1,9 

3.0 

2.7 

Little  Rock 

1.8 

3.4 

3.1 

Savannah 

1.9 

3.U 

3.0 

Los  Angeles 

1.8 

3.1 

c:.o 

Scran ton 

l.7 

2,9 

n  -7 

2,  / 

Loui sville 

1.5 

3. '6 

3.0 

Seattle 

l.U 

2,5 

2.2 

Manchester 

1.3 

2.7 

2.4 

Springfield, Hi. 

r.U 

3.0 

2.7 

Memphi  s 

3.3 

3.2 

Fa  shi  ng 1 0  n , D • C • 

1.8 

3.5 

3.2 

Retail  and  farm  prices  of  potatoes  continued  to  decline  from  Sept.  12  to 
Sept.  26  and  it  is  likely  that  the  lov:  point  for  the  season  will  be  reached  about 
the  time  this  report  is  issued.    The  potatoe  crop  is  very  short  this  year  and  al- 
though prices  are  high  for  this  time  of  year  consumers  may  expect  to  pay  consider- 
ably more  during  the  winter  months. 

The  average  retail  price  in  51  cities  on  Sept.  2o  was  2.8  cents  a  pound 
compared. with  3*0  cents  on  Sept.  12  and  1.5  cents  on  Feb.  15.    The  farm  price  was 
90  cents  a  bushel  (60  lbs.)  on  Sept.  26;  $1.05  on  Sept.  12;  and  37  cents  in 
February.    The  margin  between  the  farm  price  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  the  re- 
tail value  of  60  lbs.  was  53  cents  in  February;  75  cents  on  Sent.  12;  ~[S  cents  0 
Sept.  26. 
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ES'S 


Average  Price  per  pound 
(in  Cents) 


Markets 


Feb.  Sept.  Sept. 
15         12  25 


Markets 


15 


Sept 
12 


Sept , 
26 


United  States 

21.3 

20.4 

20.8 

Milwaukee 

20.1 

18.7 

17.9 

Atlanta 

18.0 

18.4 

18.1 

Minneapolis 

20.9 

17.8 

18.3 

Baltimore 

23.3 

24.2 

24.1 

Mobile 

19.0 

15.7 

16.7 

Birmingham 

16.2 

14.5 

15.2 

Newark 

22.8 

20.8 

22.2 

Boston 

22 . 6 

21.8 

22 . 3 

New  Haven 

24.4 

23.1 

23.4 

Bridgeport 

23.9 

21.1 

23.4 

New  Orleans 

21.5 

19.5 

TO  R 
X.  ^  •  is 

Buffalo 

22.0 

20.9 

21.6 

New  York 

22.4 

21.8 

22 .5 

Butte 

20.9 

20.0 

20.0 

Norfolk 

20.3 

19.9 

20.2 

Charleston 

19.2 

20.3 

21.0 

Omaha 

18.0 

17.8 

17.4 

Chicago 

22.9 

21.0 

20.6 

Peoria 

17.9 

17.2 

17.4 

Cincinnati 

23.1 

17.7 

19  .5 

Philadelphia 

2s » 2 

25.0 

23.4 

^Cleveland 
^Colronbus 

22.  S 

21.1 

Pittsburgh 

23  .5 

22.1 

21.8 

21.5 

21 .0 

Portland,  Me. 

22.7 

23.4 

23.4 

Dallas 

17.6 

16.6 

16.7 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.5 

20.4 

20.9 

Denver 

17.9 

18.0 

17.1 

Providence 

24.8 

22 . 1 

24.6 

De troit 

20.2 

22.1 

21.7 

Richmond, 

21.1 

20.3 

19.3 

Fall  River 

23.7 

23.3 

25.5 

Ro Chester 

19.3 

18.9 

20.7 

Houston 

1  Q"  P 

21.1 

21.0 

St.  Louis 

21.3 

19.3 

19.4 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

20.0 

St.  Paul 

20.2 

17.0 

17.0 

Jacksonville 

19.0 

19  .3 

19.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.4 

17.4 

17.8 

Kansas  City 

18.8 

13.1 

17.5 

San  Francisco 

25.4 

24.5 

24.6 

Little  Rock 

15.4 

16.0 

ib»4 

Savannah 

16.6 

13.5 

18.5 

Los  Angeles 

24.9 

27.7 

27.8 

Scran ton 

22.8 

22.3 

23.5 

Louisville 

18.7 

17.2 

19.2 

Seattle 

19.9 

20.8 

20.5 

Manchester 

24.1 

23.5 

24.3 

Springfield, 111. 

13.6 

17.0 

17.4 

Memphis 

17.0 

17.3 

1G.4 

Washington,  D»C. 

24. 6 

22.1 

25.3 

Price  of  hens  at  retail  increased  slightly  from  an  average  of  20.4  cents  a 
pound  on  Sept.  12  to  20.8  certs  on  Sept.  25.    Farm  prices  dropped  during  the  same 
two  weeks  from  9.5  cents  to  9.0  cents  a  pound.    The  present  spread  between,  farm 
and  retail  prices  of  hens  (allowing  for  the  usual  wastage)  was  the  same  on  Sept. 
26  and  on  Feb.  15. 


LEG-  OF  LAMB 

] 

Average  price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Fe"b . 

Sept . 

Sept. 

Fe"b. 

Sept . 

Seiot 

Markets 

15 

12 

26 

Markets 

15 

12 

26 

United  States 

21.7 

22  •  3 

22.2 

Milwaukee 

22.0 

22.5 

21.2 

Atlanta 

21.1 

23.3 

22.4 

Minneapolis 

20.6 

19.6 

19.6 

Baltimore 

2C.9 

22.3 

21.5 

Mo  "oil  e 

.  22.0 

25.2 

22.9 

Birmingham 

22.0 

22.7 

22.5 

Newark 

21.4 

22.0 

22.2 

Boston 

22.3 

22.6 

22 .6 

New  Haven 

22.6 

21.9 

21.9 

Bridgeport 

23.4 

24.0 

24.0 

]jew  Orleans 

21.9 

21.7 

22.4 

Buffalo 

20.7 

20.4 

19*7 

New  York 

21.8 

21.4 

21.9 

Butte 

19.4 

19.6 

20.3 

Norfolk 

19.3 

21.0 

21.2 

Charleston 

25.3 

25.0 

2o .  0 

Omaha 

18.9 

19.3 

19.2 

Chicago 

22.2 

22.0 

21.8 

Peoria 

19.0 

20.0 

21.9 

Cincinnati 

23.8 

25.2 

25.1 

Philadelphia 

23.1 

22.6 

22.4 

CI eveland 

21.5 

21.4 

22.2 

Pittsburgh 

21.8 

31.2 

21.8 

Columbus 

26.1 

24.8 

25.1. 

Portland,  J.le . 

19.5 

20.3 

19.4 

Dallas 

21.7 

23.3 

23.9 

Portland,  Ore. 

19.0 

19.8 

19.4 

Denver 

19.3 

20.0 

13.4 

providence 

23.3 

22.3 

22.1 

Detroit 

19.8 

25.1 

24.9 

Richmond 

23.4 

24.2 

23.8 

Fall  River 

22.2 

21.4 

21.8 

Rochester 

19.9 

17.7 

17.9 

Houston 

20.6 

20.9 

20.3 

St.  Louis 

22.1 

25.9 

25.9 

Indianacolis 

22.5 

23 . 

23.9 

St.  Paul 

19.5 

19.6 

19.3 

Jacksonville 

21.0 

23.7 

22 . 3 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.8 

21.0 

20.9 

Kansas  City 

20.2 

22.2 

22.5 

San  Francisco 

22.2 

23.8 

23.8 

Little  Rock 

21.3 

23.4 

..23.3 

Savannah 

23.2 

21.6 

22.5 

Los  Angeles 

20.5 

21.8 

21.9 

Scran ton 

24.7 

26.5 

25.4 

Louisville 

24. 0 

23.8 

25.0 

Seattle 

20.3 

21.7 

21.6 

Manchester 

22.9 

22.9 

22.3 

Springfield, 111. 

21.8 

23.0 

23  LI 

i'/Iemphi  s 

22.3 

22.7 

23.3 

Washington,  D.C 

22.5 

22.5 

21.4 

The  average  retail  value  of  leg  of  lamb  changed  only  slightly  from  Sept.  12 
to  Sept.  26  dropping  from  22.3  cents  a  pound  to  22.2  cents. 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  comparing  farm  prices  of  meat  animals  with 
city  retail  meat  prices  using  the  statistics  now  available.    The  retail  data  do  not 
adequately  represent  the  value  of  the  whole  carcass  and  plans  are  "being  made  to 
improve  thorn  for  this  purpose.    Detailed  retail  prices  are,  however,  gathered  in 
New  York  City  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  these  have  been  used  in 
calculating  margins.    A  comparison  of  farm  prices  with  these  retail  prices  is 
difficult,  however,  "because  the  retail  prices  are  on  the  "basis  of  a  definite  grade 
while  the  farm  prices  are  an  average  of  all  animals. 

The  "best  comparison  on  meat  at  present  is  the  retail  value  of  a  whole  carcass 
at  New  York  compared  with  Chicago  wholesale  price  of  the  same  grade  of  animal. 
This  comparison  shows  that  on  Sept.  30  the  wholesale  value  of  lambs  at  Chicago  was 
$6.82  and  the  retail  value  of  the  cuts  sold  from  ICO  Ids.  of  carcass  was  $9.51, 
indicating  a  spread  of  $2.69.    The  spread  last  February  was  $3.36. 


RCUHD  ST3AK 


Average  price  per  pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets 


Peb. 
15 


Sept, 
i  ? 


Se-ot.  Markets 


Peb. 
15 


Sept . 
12 


Sept. 
26 


C  lited  States 


PA  0 


25,2 


26.1 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston, S.C» 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
|Cleveland 
xolumbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall  River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City 
Little  Hock 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphi  s 


26.5 
21.7 
25.1 
33.2 
30.6 
22.5 
15.7 
25.0 
22.6 
25.1 
22.8 
23.7 
25.9 
20.9 

22  «S 
29.9 
22.9 
23.9 
22.5 
22.8 
23.5 
23.1 

23  «o 

21.6 


27.7 
25 . 5 
26 .5 
33  •  8 
31 .5 
25.4 
13.5 
26.1 
23.5 
25.1 
24.5 
23.0 
23.1 
22.8 
26.8 
30.7 
23.4 
27.1 
26 .1 
24.3 
24.4 
25.4 
26.8 
32.8 
24.8 


27.1 
25,5 
26.9 
33 . 4 
31.4 
25.2 
20.1 
26.7 
2'^ » 2 
25.4 
25.4 
27.9 
28.2" 
22.6 

27.8 

rz-i  o 

21.2 
27.2 
25  •  8 
24.1 
24.0 
25.6 
25.9 
31.3 
24.8 


Milwaukee  23.6 

Minneapol is  21.9 

Mobile"  21.5 

Hewark  ■  29  .7 

Hew  Haven  29 . 6 

Hew  Orleans  23.5 

Hew  York  28.7 

Ho r folk  22.8 

Omaha  22.0 

peoria  21.0 

Phi  lade Ip hi  a  23 .4 

Pittsburgh  22.1 

Portland,  Me.  29.3 

Portland,  Ore.  19.3 

providence  30.3 

Richmond  22.5 
Rochester 

St.  Louis  22.1 

St.  Paul  21.7 

Salt  Lake  City  20.5 

San  Francisco  25.0 

Savannah  22.1 

Scranton  27.5 

Seattle  22.3 
Springfield, I 11.  22.1 

Washington, D.C.  25  A 


25.7 
22.4 
24.7 
30.8 
31.6 
23.3 
30 « 5 
23.9 

Op  Q 

23.8 
26.9 
24.1 
31*3 
21.8 
30.7 
25.1 
2^  '? 
27.7 
22.4 
21 . 6 
25.9 
23.3 
23.0 
26.4 
25-3 
26.8 


23.0 
22.3 
25.0 
30.9 
31.7 
23.1 
30.5 
24.7 

Of?  rr 

oo  •  o 

24.0 
27.2 
•^3 . 5 
30.8 
21.9 
31.0 
25.9 
20.8 
27.8 
22.4 
22.3 
24.6 
23.5 
29.1 
26,3 
23.8 
25*5 


Round  steak  increased  only  slightly  in  price  from  26.1  cents  a  pound  on 
Sept.  12  to  26.2  cents  on  Sept.  26.    The  total  retail  value  in  Hew  York  City  (see 
^applanation  of  meat  prices  described  under  "Lamb")  of  the  cuts  from  100  lbs.  of 
beef  carcass  was  $10.37  compared  with  $10.30  on  Sept.  12  and  $9.80  last  February. 
The  Chicago  price  of  100  lbs.  of  live  animals  of  the  same  grade  was  $5.96  on 
Sept.  26;  $5.86  on  Sept.  15  and  $6.04  last  February. 

The  spread  between  the  Chicago  price  of  animals  and  the  Hew  York  retail 

Pnrice  of  beef  cuts  was  $4.41  on  Sept.  30  compared  with  $4.44  on  Sept.  15  and 
3 .66  on  Feb  .  15. 
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4 


P0P&  CHOPS 

Average  price  per  p carta 
(in  cents) 


Feb . 

Seut . 

S  opt  • 

 _ —  

Peb . 

Sei)t . 

Sept  • 

Market 

15 

12 

26 

Market 

15 

12 

26 

United  States 

17  .6 

21 .7 

23.  8 

Milwaukee 

18.3 

21 .5 

22.7 

Atlanta 

18.3 

21 . 5 

20.0 

Mi  nn  e  ap  o  1  i  3 

18.6 

21.6 

24.3 

Baltimore 

17.1 

?p  *? 

O  ry" 

a:  o  •  O 

Mo o il e 

13.4 

16.4 

1C.1 

Birrr&nghani 

14  .1 

16  .5 

is;  5 

Newark 

18.3 

22.7 

25.8 

Boston 

18.9 

23.3 

25 . 8 

Hew  Haven 

19.  S 

27.9 

Bridgeport 

20.2 

25 . 3 

(O  o  •  X 

Hew  Or"1  esns 

14.6 

17.7 

19.0 

Buffalo 

19.4 

24.8 

25.0 

17  ew  York 

20.4 

24.3 

26.4 

Butte 

15.1 

16  .9 

18.5 

ilorf  elk 

14.6 

19 .9 

20.4 

Charleston 

15.5 

15.9 

15.9 

Omaha 

14  cl 

16.6 

20.9 

Chicago 

18.0 

22 .0 

25.4 

peoria. 

15.1 

17.5 

*  20  .5 

Cincinnati 

16  .1 

19  .4 

OA  Q 

Pha  lade]  ohT  a 

19-3 

24.3 

25.7' 

Cleveland 

17.5 

23 . 5 

25 .0 

p  i  1 1  ii  b"  ir  £rh 

1*7.2 

22.7 

Columbus 

16  .2 

21 .3 

25.1 

"Portland.  Me. 

18.8 

23.9 

26.6 

Dallas 

16.7 

18 .5 

20 .0 

Portland,  Ore. 

16.5 

CjL  •  O 

.21.2  f 

Denver 

16  .0 

17  .9 

20.6 

p  r  o  v  i  der  ce 

20 . 2 

24.5 

28.8 

Detroit 

13.8 

23.7 

28.7 

picknond 

15.9 

23.4 

23.6 

Tali  Piver 

17.9 

21.3 

2o  .2 

Rochester 

16.8 

24.3 

24.4 

Houston 

17.4 

18.1 

19.1 

St.  Louis 

16.3 

20.7 

24.0 

Indianapolis 

17.9 

20. ,3 

23.0 

St.  Paul 

17.0 

20.1 

23.0 

Jacksonville  * 

14.7 

15.5 

17.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

19.9 

19.7 

20.7 

Kansas  City 

16.7 

18.7 

22.4 

San  Francisco 

22.3 

26  .7 

26.3 

Little  Eock 

13.7 

16.0 

17.5 

Savannah 

14.5 

15.2 

15 .2 

Los  Angeles 

21.2 

30.2 

30 .3 

Scran  ton 

21.2 

26.1 

27.9 

Louisville 

14.6 

20.4 

CC  .  V 

Seattle 

20.4 

25.6 

25,4 

Manchester 

17.8 

22.2 

26.1 

Springfield,  111. 

15.3 

15.4 

21.9 

Memphis 

13.2 

18.8 

21.0 

Washingt  on,B . G • 

20.1 

24  o  8 

27.9 

The  average  retail  price  of  pork  chops  in  51  cities  increased  from  21.7  cents 
a  pound  on  Sept.  12  to  23.8  cents  on  Sept.  26.    Hew  York  Pet ail  prices  (see 
explanation  of  meat  prices  described  under  "Lamb")  of  all  cuts  of  pork  obtained 
fxom  100  lbs.  of  carcass  show  that  retail  prices  increased  only  slightly  from$3.63 
on  S^pt.  15  to  $8.67  on  Sept.  30.    The  Chicago  price  of  hogs  advanced  during  this 
period  from  $4.56  a  hundred  to  $5.10,  decreasing  the  margin  between  live  hog  and 
retail  pork  prices  from  $4.07  to  $3.57.    There  is  commonly  some  lag,  however, 
between  changes  in  livestock  prices  and  changes  in  meat  prices  since  it  takes  some 
time,  to  pack,  cure,  distribute  and  soil  meat,    pork  sold  on  Sept.  30  in  the  retail 
store  was  bought  by  the  packer  some  weeks  before  that  date.    The  margin  last 
Pebraary  was  $3.66. 
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LAKD 

Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Marke  t 

Pet). 

iVi'-Xl  Ji-tJ  0 

Pe  h. 

Ob y  \j  . 

15 

1? 

United  States 

7.7 

9  3 

9  7 

l»l  ,-L  J.  V  If  'J.  IXfcv  !J  C/ 

8  0 

10? 

Atlanta 

7.7 

9  8 

9  8 

ivi  J.XlXis?c3>JJ  'J  J.  X  o 

7  R 

Q  A 

9  4. 

Bsl  ti^or^ 

^  -i  ■  J  J.  w 

7  0 

9  T 

G  'Z 

y  •  o 

wi  o  d  x  x  e 

Q  O 

G  .  P 

Bi  j"T>  1  T  Ti  .sr"h  qrn 
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10.0 
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Seattle 
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7.1 

9  *  c.' 

9.2 

Memphi  s 

5.5 

8.9 

8.8 

Washington,  D.C. 

7.2 

9.4 

9.4 

Average  prices  of 

lard  in 

51  cities  indicate  a  drop 

from  9.8 

cents  a 

pound  on  Sept.  12  to  9.7  cents  on  Sept.  24.     Cold  st  jr.age  holdings  of  lard  on 
Octohor  1  wore  the  largest  of  record  on  that  date.    Jrices  of  lard  rose  during 
the  summer  as  a  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange. 
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RICE 

Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


j?elD.         Sept*      Sept*'  Feb.        Sept.  Sept. 

Market  15  12  26  Market  15  12  25 


United  States 

5.8 

6.6 

6,7 

Atlanta 

5  e  O 

6.2 

6.-2 

Baltimore 

5.2 

6.4 

6.3 

Birmingham 

5.2 

c  o 

o .  6 

Boston 

r— 

6.D 

7.2 

7.2 

Bridgeport 

6.8 

7.2 

7.5 

Buffalo 

5.7 

6.1 

6.4 

"7*1.    J-  1. 

Butte 

5.9 

6.3 

( 1 5 

Charleston,  S.C. 

3.8 

4.7 

4.9 

Chicago 

6.2 

6.7 

5.8 

Cincinnati 

5.2 

6.9 

7.0 

Cleveland 

4.8 

5.0 

6*4 

Columbus 

6,4 

7.2 

7.2 

Dallas 

8.5 

9.4 

0.1 

Denver 

5,5 

7.0 

6.8 

Detroit 

5.1 

5.9 

5.0 

Fall  River 

6.0 

6.4 

6.7 

Houston 

4.3 

5.1 

5.2 

Indianapolis 

5.3 

6.8 

6.8 

Jacksonville 

4.0 

4.9 

5.0 

Kansas  City- 

6.3 

7.1 

7.0 

Little  Rock 

4.3 

*j  *  9 

5.7 

Los  Angeles 

5.7 

6.3 

6,5 

Louisville 

5.8 

7.4 

7,9 

Manchester 

5.3 

6,0 

5.3 

Memphis 

4.7 

5.5 

5.5 

1^*1            *1  —  - 

Milwaukee 

D»  i 

o  •  o 

A  Q 

Minneapolis 

D.  3 

A  A 

to  .  o 

O.O 

Mobile 

4.4 

R  a 

R  A 

Sewaris: 

b.b 

O  .ft 

A  A 

ITew  Haven 

ry  Q 
(  c  o 

O.J. 

No i7  Orleans 

0.1 

» >J 

l^evr  YorK 

R  A 

A  _  A 

5 .  o 

5.5 

6.2 

Omaha 

6.2 

7i7 

7.9 

Peoria 

5.6 

6.4 

6.6 

Philadelphia 

5.9 

7.0 

£  1 

Pittsburgh 

5.7 

6.8 

Portland,  Ms. 

8.3 

i  a  2 

8.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

.5.5 

e  c 
c  .  o 

6.6 

Providence 

6,0 

5  •  w 

6.4 

Richmond 

7.6 

7.2 

7.5 

Rochester 

6.0 

6.2 

St.  Louis 

5.0 

6.5 

6.3 

St.  Paul 

5.8 

o.o 

6.8 

$3lt  Lake  City 

6.2 

6.5 

6.9 

San  Francisco 

6.0 

7.5 

7.5 

Savannah 

5.1 

5.9 

5.S  | 

Scranton 

6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

Seattle 

5.9 

6.8 

7.1 

Springfield,  111. 

5.7 

6.1 

6.5 

Washington,  B.C. 

7,4 

7.4 

7.7 

Average  retail  prices  of  rice  increased  slightly  from  6.6  cents  a  pound 
Sept.  12  to  6.7  cents  a  pound  on  Sept.  26.    Farm  value  of  a  bushel  of  rice  rose 
during  that  period  from  68  cents  to  73  cents. 

Last  February  the  farm  value  of  rice  was  38  cents  a  "bushel  and  the  retail 
value  of  the  rice  obtained  from  a  bushel  was  $1.62  leaving  a  margin  of  $1.24  to 
cover  costs  of  processing  and  marketing.    On  Sept.  26  the  farm  price  was  73  cents 
and  the  retail  value  was  $1.83  leaving  a  margin  of  $1.15. 
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Average  price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets  Feb.       Sept.       Sept.      Markets  Peb.       Sept.  Sept 

15  12*  26~  15  12  26 


United  States 

8.9 

10.1 

10.3 

Atlanta 

8.3 

9.7 

10.7 

Baltimore 

8.0 

10.0 

9.7 

Birmingham 

8.2 

9.3 

9.4 

Boston 

8.5 

9.7 

10.6 

Bridgeport 

8.4 

10.1 

10.0 

Buffalo 

9.1 

10.3 

10.1 

Butte 

9.5 

9.4 

10-| 

Charleston,  S.C. 

8.4 

9.5 

10,2 

Chicago 

10.2 

U.O 

11.4 

Cincinnati 

9.2 

10.1 

9.9 

Cleveland 

9.8 

10.0 

q  q 

Columbus 

9.1 

10.9 

10.9 

Dallas 

9.3 

10.9 

11.2 

rJenver 

9.S 

11.5 

11.9 

%tvolt 

9.0 

10.5 

10.5 

Fall  River 

8.5 

9.8 

10.0 

Houston 

8.7 

9.4 

9.9 

Indianapolis 

10.5 

11.6 

11.3 

Jacksonville 

8.6 

10.3 

10.2 

Kansas  City 

9.5 

11.0 

11.2 

Little  Rock 

8.5 

9.9 

10.3 

L0s  Angeles 

8.5 

9.0 

9.4 

Louisville 

9.4 

10.6 

11.4 

Manchester 

7.7 

9.3 

9.3 

Memphis 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

Kilwauke  e 

8  .9 

10.5 

11.0 

Minneapo li  s 

10.1 

10.5 

10.6 

Mobile 

8.2 

9.3" 

9.4 

ITewark 

8.4 

8.6 

9.5 

ITew  Haven 

9.0 

10.4 

10.5 

Hew  Orleans 

8.9 

10,4 

10.1 

17ew  York 

8.1 

9.4 

10.0 

Norfolk 

8.1 

9.0 

10.3 

Omaha 

9.1 

11 .8 

11.9 

Peoria 

10.8 

11.9 

12.2 

Philadelphia 

8.6 

9.8 

10.0 

Pittsburgh 

8.5 

10.1 

10.1 

Portland,  Me. 

9.3 

10.0 

10.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

5.4 

8.4 

8.1 

Providence 

Q  1 

10.3 

10.3 

Richmond 

8.5 

9.8 

9.1 

Rochester 

9.5 

10.9 

11.4 

St  .Louis 

10.3 

12 .0 

11.7 

St.  Paul 

10.3 

11 . 2 

10.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

8.7 

10.2 

11.2 

San  Francisco 

6.4 

7.8 

7.9 

Savannah 

8.5 

Q  c; 

9.7 

S crant on 

8.7 

10.2 

10.0 

Seattle 

7.3 

8.8 

9.0 

Springfield,  111. 

9.9 

11.8 

11.7 

Washington,  D.  C. 

9.9 

11.0 

11.0 

WHERE      YOUR     M  ILK      M  0  IT  E  Y      W  E  IT  3?* 


The  picture  on  the  co~Tor  shows  approximately  what  proportion  of 
the  consigner *  s  dollar  wont  to  the  dairy  farmer*    In  order  to  ensure  a 
fair  presentation,  publication  of  this  issue  of  the  Consumers1  Guide- 
was  held  up  long  enough  to  give  milk  price  experts  a  p re-view  of  this 
picture  and  to  secure  their  comments* 

.To  make  the  percentages,  figures  were  compiled  from  two  different, 
sources*    The  farmer's  average  i-"*  'based  on  milk  dealers1  "buying  prices 
for  the  United  'States,  gathered  by  the'  U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics*   The  retail' price • is  the  U*S*  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  average 
for  about  fifty  cities  all  over  .the  United  States. 

The  average  farmer* s  price  quoted  is  for  Class  1  milk  only.  It 
is  standard  grade  milk,  testing  3*5  butt erf at,  sold  by  the  farmer  as 
"fluid."  milk  -for  city  distribution* 

Therefore  the  average  farmer's  price  used  in  this  Comparison  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  price  which  farmers  received  fcr. 
their  milk  as  a  whole.    Farmers  producing  milk  for  the  city  have 
customarily  sold  a  considerable  part  of  their  whole  fresh  milk  for  so- 
called  "surplus"  uses,,  at  a  lower  price  than  for  "fluid".  ("Surplus" 
milk  is  bought  by  dealers  to  make  cream,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  and 
so  on;  hence  technically ■ it  is  not  "fluid"  although  practically  it  may  ; 
be  in  fluid  form.) 

We  should  also  remember  thrt,  when  the  price  cf  milk  goes  up,  the 
percentage  of  the  price  which  gr es  to  the  distributor  may  show  a  de- 
crease though  in  fact  his  share  may  be  no  less  than  before  in  terms  of 
cents  per  quart.     It  may  even  be  more  than  before* 

This  was  the  case  in  September,  1933 »  &s  compared  with  February* 
Milk  was  at  11.0  cents  per  quirt  as  compared  with  the  10.3  cents  aver- 
age in  February.    Of  this,  the  distributor's  margin  was  7*3  cents  in 
September  as  compared  with  7*1  cents  in  February  -  an  increase  to  the  . 
distributor  of  1/5  of  a  cent  a  quart  although  his  percentage,'  as  we 
see  in  the  picture,  shows  a  decrease* 

Included  in  the  distributor's  margin  are  transportation,  pasteur- 
ization, bottling,  delivery  to  customers,  profits,  etc. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  milk  prices  and  they  vary  so  widely  in 

different  parts  of  the  country  that  no  simple  picture  could  tell  the 

whole  story*  We  shall  therefore  go  more  fully  into  the  milk  price  ques- 
tion at  a  later  date. 


Consumers 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 


Guide 


THEY  MUST  PULL  TOGETHER 


tar*1- 

I3& 


r*£  f/esr  s  Afo*r#s  o£  t#£  e£co^£er  p/eo^z/w  s-eoss 
we/i  /NCOAf£  jwp  zacroer  pjfy  eoAis  wirf  B££w  Mce&4S£P 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
VOL.1.    No.  5  NOVEMBER  14,1933 


01S  AIM  OF  THE  "CONSUMERS'  GUIDE" 
OF  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 


The  "Consumers 1  Guide"  is  necessary  to  intelligent 
choice.     It  puts  people  in  possession  of  facts  having  to  do 
with  prices,  standards  of  quality  and  the  general  situation 
in  which  choices  have  to  "be  made. 

One  of  the  stubborn  obstacles  to  recovery  is  the 
difficult;/  of  reducing  the  spread  between  the  prices  farmers 
receive  and  those  which  consumers  pay.    Farmers  are  poor;  and 
the  workers  who  buy  farmers'  goods  are  poor.    TThat  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  raise  farmers1  prices  but  to  see  to  it  that  workers 
pay  as  little  as  possible  for  what  they  buy. 

Consumers  can  help  enormously  in  this  task;  but  they 
cannot  do  it  unless  they  are  fully  informed  and  unless  they  will 
guide  their  choices  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  the  needed  econ- 
omic pressure. 


Rexford  Guy  Tugwell. 
si  start  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


KESPIIJG  POSTED  ON  THE  JtSCOVERT  F30CPAM 


Here,  are •  some  of  the  questions  that  consumers  have  "been 
putting  to  us,  and  our  answers.    If  you  have  any  questions 
send  them  to  the  COS? SUMH1ES 1  GUI  EOS.    We'll  answer  them  here 
or  try  letter. 


"How  much  have  farm  prices  improved  since 
the  recovery  program  started?" 

Compared  with  February  15,  1933,  farm 
prices  were  43$  higher  on  October  15.  I£hey 
have  still  far  to  go  to  catch  up  to  their 
pre-war  level.    On  October  15,  farm  prices 
vere  only  70^  as  high  as  in  the  years  1910- 
1914. 


farm  prices  was  only  50  cents  com- 
pared with  $1.00  in  pre-war  years* 
On' October  15,  it  was  50  cents  — 
an  improvement  of  20$ «    It  has 
stayed  at  this  level  sirsce  September 
15,  after  dropping  from  71  cents  on 
July  15. 


"Have  farmers1  incomes  increased  as  much 
as  farm  prices?" 

Farriers*   cash  income  between  March 
and  July  advanced  sharply  but  failed  to 
(retain  that  improvement  in  August  and 
September.-    Farm  cash  income,  not  count- 
ing benefit  payments,  between  ?larch  and 
September,  was  about  16$  more  than 
usual .... .Farmers '  real  income  ( that  is , 
what  could  b&  bought  with  this  cash  in- 
come) -  not  counting  benefit  payments  - 
did  not  increase  since  prices  of  things 
farmers  buy  increased  16$. 

Counting  bene  fit  payment  s ,  farmers  * 
cash  income  was  50$  greater  in  September 
than  in  March.    There  has  thus  been  & 
net  increase  in  purchasing  power  evefy 
month  since  March, 


ttTou  say  the  recovery  program  is  trying 
to  give  farm  prices  the  purchasing  power 
they  had  in  pre-war  years  .and  that  this 
is  to  be  done  gradually  -  as  fast  as 
possible.    Ecw  far  along  has  it  got  to 
that  goal?" 

Last  March  the  purchasing  power  of 


"As  long  as  there  is  a  single  hungry 
or  ragged  person  in  the  United  States 
why  should  farmers  be  asked  to  pro- 
duce less?" 

Even  in  prosperous  days  we  could 
not  consume  all  our  farms  produced. 
If  each  of  us  could  consume  this  year 
as  much  as  we  consumed  in  the  best 
year  there  would  still  be  great  piles 
of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hogs,  and 
tobacco  left  over.    These  great  sur- 
pluses keep  down  the  prices  farmers 
get  for  their  products.    Low  farm 
nrices  mean  farmers  buy  less. 
farmers  buy  less,  there  are  fewer 
jobs  and  less  pay  for  city  workers. 
It  is  to  stop  this  vicious  cycle 
that  farmers  are  asked  to  cut  pro- 
duction . 


"Have  any  farmers  actually  received 
benefit  payments  for  joining  in  the 
government's  program  to  reduce  farm 
production? " 

In  September,  over  $50,000,000 
and  in  October  nearly  $50,000,000 
were  paid  to  cotton  growers.  About 
$30,000,000  in  premiums  have  been 
paid  to  hog  growers.    During  the 


next  few  months  wheat  growers  will  re- 
ceive over  $70,000,000.-    Later  they 
will  get  another  $32.,  0.00,000.  Tobacco 
growers  will  receive  $4,000,000,  and 
corn  and,  hog  farmers  who  join  up  will 
get  "benefit  payments  of  $350,000,000 
during  1934  and  part  of  1935. 


"Have  city  consumers'  incomes  improved 
any  under  the  recovery  program?" 

There  are  no  complete  figures  on 
the  income  of  all  city  consumers. 
Jactory  workers  g-st  $150,000,000  more 
in  September  than  they  got  in  Pebruary. 
That 5  3  an  increase  of  44$.    Incomes  of 
salaried  people  have  gone  up  only  a 
little,  if  any.     It  has  "been  estimated 
~hat  the  money  income  of  city  consumers 
in  general  has  increased  "by  not  quite 

SO3!}, 


""With  farmers  getting  letter  prices  for 
tbs  foods  they  produce,  are  city  con- 
sumers not  paying  a  lot  mrre  for  their 
food?" 

Consumers  i.ad  to  pay  18$  more  for 
tne  food  they  "bought  in  stores  in  Sept- 
ember than  they  paid  last  February. 
Prices  farmers  got  for  these  foods  in- 
creased a  great  deal  more.    Bit  "because 
their  prices  are  -  in  most  cases  -  such 
a  small  part  of  the  final  price,  con- 
sumers pay,  a  small  increase  in  retail 
price  may  mean  a  large  increase  in  farm 
price . 

"Ktsre  any  farmers  got  1  parity1  prices 
for  their  crops  this  year?" 

Cotton  farmers  who  joined  in  the 
acreage  reduction  program  received  near- 
ly  parity  prices  for  their  crop.  Wheat 
growers  who  agree  to  reduce  their  acre- 
age will  also  get  nearly  parity  prices 
with  Cenafjrffc-s  included. 


Tobacco  growers  are  getting  higher 
prices  as  a  result  of  a  marketing  agree- 
ment and  reduction.    Dairy  farmers  are 
being  helped  to  some  extent  through 
milk  marketing  agreements  and  by  pur- 
chases of  butter  for  relief.  Hog 
producers  got  higher  prices  temporarily 
as  a  result  of  the  government's  pur- 
chases of  pigs  and  hogs  for  relief* 
They  will  get  more  if  they  sign  up  for 
the  corn-hog  reduction  plan  for  1934. 
Prices  of  other  farm  products  will  be 
helped  by  marketing  agreements  which 
have  been  or  are  being  reached  between 
farmers  and  distributors  and  the  govern- 
ment . 


"Is  there  any  sign  that  farmers  are 
spending  more  money  now  than  before 
the  recovery  program  got  under  way?" 

One  sign  is  the  increase  in 
sales  by  mail  order  houses.  Farmers 
are  among  the  most  important  custom- 
erg  of  such  houses.    Mail  order  sales 
in  general  are  reported  to  be  at  least 
10$  higher  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.     In  the  South  farm  purchases  have 
risen  much  more  than  this. 


"Eow  long  will  it  take  us  to  get  back 
to  where  we  were  before  the  depress- 
ion?" 

It!s  hard  to  put  a  date  on 
recovery.     Secretary  Wallace  has  said: 
"  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  really  use 
our  heads  and  our  hearts,  if  we  have 
intelligent  patience  with  one  another, 
we  can  make  remarkable  strides  during 
the  next  year" . 

The  cover  picture  gives  some 
idea  of  the  rate  we  are  going. 


P3IC3S  Or  COTTOIT  300DS  COHHFJE  THEIR  CLIMB 

Prices  of  cotton  goods  continue  to  edge  their  ray  uphill. 
Since  last  July,  sheets  (31"  x  99" )  have  advanced  20%;  work  shirts,  225; 
overalls,  40$;  unbleached  muslin  (per  yard)  30>c.    These  prices  ar<?  reported 
to  CONSUMERS  GUI  12  from  department  and  clothing  stores  in  22  cities. 

In  every  case  the  price  of  cotton  plus  the  processing  tax  — 
if  any  is  included  in  the  Consumers1  price  —  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  retail  value  of  the  finished  goods*    Although  the  cost  of  rotten  in- 
creased prior  to  July,  since  then  it  has  "been  lower,    Itepartment  store 
executives  say  the  tax  is  so  negligible  it  should  not  affect  consumers' 
pr  i  ce  s • 

Increases  in  consumer  prices  are  therefore  due  in  large  part 
either  to  increases  in  wages  naid  workers  in  the  mills,  in  the  clothing 
fcraifo.  and  in  retail  stores  —  or  to  "bigger  overhead  and  profit  margins 
taken  "by  industry.    Any  greater  gains  taken  "by  industry  at  this  time 
seriously  vi'vj\.  di>o  %hs  rcc^r-jrr  rwgr.ggk 

Herels  your  guide  to  average  prices  in  the  country  for  these 
four  articles: 


Prooessin 

S 

Retail 

Parm 

Article 

Tax 

Bate 

Price 

Price 

Margin 

Sheets  (81  x  99) 

7 ,  G  / 

July  28 

$0,S9 

$0.19 

$0.30 

ii 

(1 

August 

1 .12 

.17 

96 

fi 

ti 

September 

1>£5 

.18 

1.C7 

!! 

n 

1.27 

4? 

1.10 

Work"  Shirts 

rr  — 

<>•  o 

July  28 

0.73 

.64 

a 

If 

Augus  t 

.73 

.09 

m 

H 

H 

Sep  torn  nor 

.86 

.08 

.78 

?t 

H 

October 

.89 

.03 

.  Bl 

G/era-i.  1  o 

J-,d;.-  23 

1.09 

.20 

.39 

H 

li 

A j gust 

1.23 

.19 

1.10 

II 

II 

Gepiembcr 

1.43 

.19 

1.23 

II 

II 

Go to her 

1 . 50 

.19 

1  5  31 

TJrbleached  n.uslin  ( 

yd)  0*1 

July  28 

0,10 

.03 

.07 

>i 

Auguc  t 

a.  ii 

.03 

.05 

ii 

September 

0.12 

.03 

.09 

ii 

October 

0,13 

.03 
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FROM  OUS 

MAIL 

October  20.  1933. 

"Dear  Sir: 


"I  have  wondered  if  you  understood  the  situation  of  the  farm  wife  &  mother. 
Just  place  yourself  in  my  position  one  hour  in  your  imagination.    I  have  three  "boys, 
they  went  in  almost  rags  until  it  got  warm  enough,  to  go  without  shirts  as  I  patched 
until  they  would  no  longer  held  the, thread.    I  sold  30  roosters  and  14  hens  to  get 
school  clothes.    They  Drought  &9.38,    27ow  I  studied  and  worried  how  to  divide  that 
out  among  three  hoys.    Overalls  had  doubled  in  price,  shirts  had  doubled,  shoes  had 
more  than  doubled  and  the  chicken  price  was  mere  nothing,    Co  where  I  would  gladly 
have  relieved  the  merchant  of  six  prs,  of  overalls  I  must  o:.ly  get  three,  the  cheap- 
est they  had  and  then  wash  again  on  Sat.  so  they  may  "be  clean  for  school. 

"My  cook  stove  is  worn  out  until  it  is  a  misery  to  get  a  meal  on  it,  oil 
stove  beyond  use,  table  cloths  worn  out,  bedding  ran  down.    Cooking  utensils  about 
gone.    Ho  overshoes  for  the  family,  our  clothing  all  Shabby  to  nearly  gone.  Thgf 
this  condition?    fte  have  done  without  all  we  could  to  s  ave  our  home.    Waiting  each 
year  for  better  conditions  only  for  each  year  as  it  came  to  cast  us  farther  aside. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  many  know  the  conditions  of  we  country  people  just 
as  they  exist.    The  Packer,  the  grain  man,  etc.  pats  out  a  pretty  painted  picture^] 
and  tell  of  their  woes  and  our  picture  isnrt  presented.    At  the  time  flour  raised 
we  were  getting  6£  for  eggs  and  they  continued  at  that  price  for  a  number  of  weeks 
only  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  reaching  15^  &  17^.    Kens        young  chickens  6$*. 
This  time  of  year  our  eggs  are  scarce-  and  a  farmer  does  not  have  a  check  every 
Sat.  eve.  so  it  is  a  problem  to  knew  where  the  flour  is  to  come  from.    Every  crust 
mast  be  eater,  and  no  ertra  baking  done  for  that  sack  must  last  so  long.    Now  unless 
hog;  prices  raise  to  between  $7    &  $8  in  the  next  six  weeks  we  cannot  possibly  get 
•cut  and  if  we  loose  our  home,  I'm  telling  you  right  here,  we  will  sit  down  and  it 
will  just  bo  one  more  family  to  the  list  to  feed  and  clothe  and  there  will  be 
others  with  us.    We  did  succsed  and  wo  could  yet  with  reasonable  prices. 

"If  people  could  have  the  food  their  bodies  require  for  their  own  good, 
the  surplus  food  would  disappear  like  by  magic.  There  are  people  in  cut  little 
towns  that  are  pitiful  from  lack  ox  food. 

i      "This  country  will  never  be  any  better  off  than  it  i©  now  unless  farm 
prices  are  raised  so  the  farm  people  can  have  money  to  at  least  buy  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.    H&ea  they  caa  bay  then  people  can  go  to  work  for  industries  rill 
need  to  ret  busy.    Is  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  buy  with  for  what  we  sell  doesn't 
bring  anything  a&<3  we  aro  compelled  to  go  in  oar  few  old  clothes  and  oat  our 
tabors  and  cabbage* 

"Respectfully, 

"Mrs  


—  6 

A  fanner's  wife  living  in  Missouri  wrote^ 
us  this  letter.    It  tells  the  stark  tale^- 
of  want  on  the  farms  so  vividly  we  are 
sharing  it  with  you ...  .Until  security 
and  comfort  are  brought  to  the  millions 
of  f  ?.rm  families  like  this  one ,  recovery 
will  not  have  been  won. 


20  you  ".x"  ~:  puy  shzz:s  py  staitpapds 

OH  BY  GUESS? 


What  do  you  know  about  the  sheets  you  buy,  'wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
them  labeled  to  show  quality  as  -jell  as  size?  Some  sheet  labels 
give  a  feT?  facts.    None  are  complete. 

Good  cotton  sheeting  is  made  of  long,  strong  fibers;  yarns  firmly  twisted, 
smooth,  even;  has  a,  firm,  close  weave.     It  has  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  number  of  threads  per  inch  each  way •    You  may  not  be  able 
to  count  the  threads,  but  you  can  tell  something  about  them  by  hold- 
ing the  cloth  up  to  the  light.    Some  labels  give  the  thread  count  — 
72  by  68,  for  example,  which  is  an  average  count  for  muslin  sheets. 
Percale  sheets  have  a  much  higher  count  —  90  and  above. 

First  quality  sheets  have  no  knots,  no  uneven  yarns,  no  thick  or  thin  places; 
filling  yarn  unbroken  from  selvage  to  selvage.     "Firsts"  are  sometimes 
labeled,  but  "seconds"  are  not.    Defects  in  yarns  and  weave  make 
" seconds "  i    Some  mills  sell  "seconds"  ■under  other  brand  names,  less 
advertised  than  their  " firsts ¥:i    If  the  brand  is  new  to  you,  inquire 
about  it,  examine  the  sheet  carefully.    Faulty  yarn  or  weave  means  weak 
spots,  poor  wearing  quality*    But  some  "seconds"  arc  good  bargains  if 
you  know  what  you  are  buying. 

Durable  sheets  may  be  of  different  weights,  and  weight  is  a  matter  of  prefer- 
ence.   An  average-wei  ght ,  unsized  sheet  90  by  108  inches,  made  of  fabric 
weighing  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  contains  1-7/8  pounds  of  cotton..  But 
the  weight  of  sheets  as  you  buy  them  depends  partly  upon  sizing,  which 
may  be  less  than  1  per  cent  in  good  sheets,  running  to  20  or  30  per  cent 
in  poor  ones;  heavy  sizing  may  cover  up  poor  weaving,  makes  the  sheet 
look  heavy,  leaves  it  sleazy  after  washing.    Rah  the  cloth  between  your 
fingers  to  see  whether  the  sizing  comes  out.     "pure  finish"  on  the  label 
means  the  least  possible  sizing. 

Length  as  given  on  the  label  means  length  before  hemming .     "Torn  length" 
means  torn  with  the  thread  of  the  goods.    That  sheet  will  stay  true. 
Sheets  cut  from  the  bolt  -/ill-  draw  out  of  shape  when  laundered.  To 
allow  for  a  good  tuck-in  and  for  shrinkage  sheets  should  be  99  or  108 
inches,  but  you  will  find  them  on  the  market  as  short  as  90  inches.  A 
sheet  nay  shrink  7  or  8  inches  when  laundered. 

The  ideal  label  for  sheets  would  show:     (1)   whether  it  is  a  "first"  or 

"second";   (2)  Torn  size;  (3)  Breaking  strength;   (4)  'Thread  count  per 
inch  each  way;   (5)  Tvcight  per  square  yard  of  sheeting;  (5)  per  cent 
of  sizing. 

if  you  ua:;t  thfsf  staupabds  in  sheets 


ASK  YOUP  PZIAZLZP  TO  SET  THEM  FOP  YOU 


WATCH    THESE  DOLLARS 


Typical  monthly  purchases  of  14  important  foods  cost  a  family  $26.11 
in  1929.    Out  of  this,  farmers  received  $12,40.     All  the  money  "be- 
tween went  to  pay  for  preparing  and  getting  the  food  from  the  farmer 
to  the  family. 


WHAT  FARMERS  GOT 
FEB.  15.  1933 

?4.57  + 

When  food  prices  were  low,  farmers  and  workers  got  starvation  pay. 
Costs  of  preparing  and  marketing  food  dropped  some  "but  not  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  drop  in  food  prices. 


^10.28  = 


WHAT  CONSUMERS  PAID 
FEB.  15.  1933 


?  14.85 


WHAT  FARMERS  GOT  .  WHAT  CONSUMERS  PAID 

OCT.  24.  1933  ^  OCT.  24.1933 

$6.7)        +     1  I  I.  14     =  $17.85 

Here's  one  of  the  dollars-and- cents  meanings  of  recovery:  (1)  Far- 
mers and  workers  must  get  a  larger  share  of  the  money  consumers 
spend.    (2)  Except  as  extra  dollars  go  to  workers,  costs  of  pre- 
paring and  getting  food  from  farmers  to  consumers  must  not  take  an 
increasing  share. 


_c. 


Change  In  retail  prices  of  representative  f doc's  in  the 
United  States  from  February  15  to  October  24 


percent  Estimated  aver- 


Commodity 

^Tnit 

Feb.  15 

Oct.  24 

change 

Feb.  15-Oct. 

age  seasonal 
24    change  Feb.  15- 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Oct.  24. 

Butter 

lb. 

24.8 

28.3 

•  13.7 

1.9 

Cheese 

lb* 

21.3 

23.2 

8.9 

0.0 

Milk 

$t . 

10.3 

n  i 

7.8 

0.5 

iJ  g  S 

^  A 

OO  «  t: 

1 

2ft  o 

Hens 

lb. 

21.3 

20.5 

-  3.8 

-  2.5 

Kound  Steak 

lb. 

24.2 

25.8 

66.1 

7.2 

Lo^;  of  Lamb 

lb. 

21.7 

21.5 

-  0.9 

1 .5 

Flour 

lb. 

2.9 

4.8 

65. 5 

-  3.9 

Bread 

.lb. 

6.4 

8.0 

25.0 

-  0.9 

Lard 

.lb. 

7  .7 

9.5 

23.4 

-  1.3 

Potatoes 

lb. 

1.5 

2.3 

53.3 

9.4 

Rice . 

lb. 

-5.8 

5.8 

17.2 

-  0.6 

Prunes 

lb . 

8.9 

10.6 

19.1 

2.7 

pork  Chop 

lb. 

17.6 

23.1 

31.2 

18.5 

Sight 
in  the  two  w 

of  the  important  foods 
eeks  from  October  10  to 

listed  above 
October  24. 

declined  ve 
They  were: 

ry  slightly 
butter,  cheese,. 

round  steak,  leg  of  lamb,  flour,  lard,  potatoes,  and  pork  chops.    Four  did 
not  change:  milk,  hens,  bread,  and  rice.    Two  advanced:   eggs  and  prunes. 

In  almost  every  case,  prices  on  October  24  compared  with  February  15 
were  well  ahead  of  the  usual  seasonal  increase.    The  two  exceptions  were 
prices  of  hens,  which  are  usually  lower  in  October  than  in  February,  but  this 
year  were  1.5$  still  lower;  and  leg  of  lamb  prices,  usually  .higher,  which  had 
dropped  almost  one  percent  below  their  February  price. 

perhaps  the  most  encouraging  fact  in  the  latest  price  reports  is  that 
the  spread  between  farm  and  retail  values  lias  dropped  for  four  weeks.  The 
retail  cost  of  monthly  purchases  of  14  food  items  in  typical  family  amounts 
came         to  $17.85  on  October  24,  compared  with 

$17.95  on  October  10,  and  $17.95  on  September  25.    Farm  values  of  these  14 
items  were:    $6.71  on  October  24,  $6.77  on  October  10,  $6.62  on  September  26. 
--"-is  meant  a  reduction  in  spread  between  farm  and  retail  values  to  $11.14  on 
October  24,  from  $11.13  on  October  10,  and  $11.33  on  September  26.    The  rise 
.  m  marketing  and  processing  costs,  which  continued  steadily  from  early  in  the 
summer  until  late  September,  seems  to  be  temporarily  stopped. 
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MILK  (Fresh) 

Average  Price  per  Quart 
(in  cents) 


Markets 

F  e  b . 

Oct . 

Lv.ari-ieTis 

"n  — ."U 

±  eo . 

Oct , 

UC1 

lo 

1U 

24 

lo 

lu 

"rated  States 

10.3 

11 .1 

11.1 

Milwaukee 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Atlanta 

12  .0 

13.0 

13  ".0 

Minneapolis 

5.8 

8.0 

8.0 

Baltimore 

11 .0 

11.0 

11.0 

Mobile 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Birmingham 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Newark 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Boston 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Hew  Haven 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Bridgeport 

12.0 

14  .0 

14.0 

ITew  Orleans 

10.0 

12 .0 

12.0 

Buffalo 

10.0 

11.0 

11 .0 

ITew  York 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Butte 

11 .7 

11 .0 

11 .0 

Hor  folic 

12.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Charleston,  S.C. 

13.0 

13  .5 

13.0 

Omaha 

7.0 

9  .0 

9.0 

Chicago 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Peoria 

10.0 

10.2 

10.2 

Cincinnati 

10.0 

11.0 

11 .0 

Philadelphia 

9.0 

11 .0 

11.0 

Cleveland 

8.0 

10. 0 

9.5 

Pittsburgh 

9.0 

10.3 

10.3 

Columbus 

8.0 

9  .0 

9  .0 

Portland,  Me. 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Dallas 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

10.3 

9.3 

9.3 

Denver 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

providence 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Detroit 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Richmond 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Pall  River 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Rochester 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Houston 

8.4 

10.0 

10.3 

St.  Louis 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Indianapolis 

9.0 

9,0 

9.0 

St.  Paul 

7.7 

8.0 

3.0 

Jacksonville 

13.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Karsas  City 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

11.0 

12.0 

Lit;;le  Rock 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Savannah 

15.7 

13  .7 

13.7 

Los  Angeles 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Scran ton 

10.0 

11  .0 

11.0 

Louisville 

9.7 

11.0 

11.0 

Seattle 

9.0 

10.3 

10.3 

Manchester 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Springfield,  111 

.  9.1 

10.0 

10.0 

Memphi  s 

10.0 

11. 0 

11.0 

Washington,  D.C. 

10.0 

13.0 

13.0 

The  average  retail  price  of  milk  in  51  cities  of  the  United  States  was 
11.1  cents  a  quart  both  on  Octooer  10  and  on  October  24.      This  is  l/lO  cent 
a  quart  above  the  price  on  September  25  and  compares  with  the  price  of  10.3 
cents  a  quart  last  February. 

Both  farm  and  city  prices  of  dairy  products  are  closely  related  to 
consumers'  incomes,  and  advances  in  prices  have  been  held  in  check  by  low  con- 
sumption and  by  high  stocks  of  manufactured  dairy  products. 

Monthly  purchases  of  fresh  milk,  evaporated  mi  lie,  and  cheese  by  typical 
American  families  cost  at  retail  $3.57  in  February  as  compared  with  $3.83  on  , 
October  10  and  on  October  24.      The  farm  value  of  the  milk  equivalent  was  * 
99  cents  in  February,    $1 .29  cn  October  10,    and  $1.30  on  October  24.  The 
Spread  between  farm  and  retail  values  wan,   therefore,  $2.58  in  February,  $2.54 
on  October  10,     and  $2.53  on  October  24. 
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BUTTER 


Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Markets 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

15 

10 

24 

15 

10 

24 

United  States 

24.8 

28  .3 

28.2" 

Milwaukee 

24.1 

23.2 

23.8 

Atlanta 

26.9 

29  •  1 

28.5 

Minneapolis 

23.4 

27.8 

27.9 

Baltimore 

27.2 

31.5 

31.2 

Mo  oil e 

24.8 

26.4 

26.5 

Birmingham 

25.1 

27.2 

27.4 

Uewark 

26.9 

31 .5 

31.8 

Boston 

24.7 

29.1 

28.4 

New  Haven 

25.3 

30.5 

29.2 

Bridgeport 

25.1 

30.2 

29.3 

ITew  Orleans 

26.3 

27.7 

25.8 

Buffalo 

23.7 

28.2 

28.1 

BTew  York 

25.6 

31 .0 

31.0 

Butte 

22.1 

25.0 

25.1 

Norfolk 

25.3 

28.4 

29.8 

Charleston,  S.C. 

24.3 

27.3 

27.2 

Omaha 

23.1 

26  .0 

25.1 

Chicago 

25.1 

28.9 

29.4 

Peoria 

24.0 

25.0 

25.4 

Cincinnati 

24.8 

27.3 

27.1 

Philadelphia 

25.9 

32.3 

32.4 

Cleveland 

24.4 

29.2 

28.1 

Pittsburgh 

24.7 

29.1 

29.1 

Columbus 

24.9 

23.4 

28.3 

Portland,  Me . 

25.3 

30.2 

30.0 

Dallas 

24.8 

25.3 

25.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

23.3 

25.1 

25.1 

Denver 

23.2 

27.0 

23.8 

Providence 

25.4 

29.2 

28.7 

Detroit 

23.1 

27.5 

25.6 

Richmond 

24.9 

29.3 

50.2 

Fall  Paver 

24.3 

23.5 

28.3 

Rochester 

23.4 

28.0 

28.3 

Houston 

26.9 

27.4 

27.5 

St.  Louis 

25.9 

23.1 

23.1 

Indianapolis 

25.7 

28.8 

28.9 

St.  Paul 

22.9 

27.0 

27.4 

Jacksonville 

24.7 

25.9 

26 .8 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.9 

25 .3 

24.3 

Kansas  City 

23.5 

26.6 

26.4 

San  Francisco 

25.3 

27.1 

27  «<3 

Little  Rock 

22  •  9 

24.3 

25.1 

Savannah 

25.3 

2  ?  •  9 

28.7 

Los  Angeles 

23.9 

23.0 

27.9 

Sc rant on 

24.3 

29.5 

29.4 

Louisville 

24.3 

27.5 

27.4 

Seattle 

25.3 

27.0 

27.7 

Manchester 

25.1 

29.4 

28.1 

Springfield, 111 . 

24.3 

2  5.3 

Memphis 

24.5 

28.0 

27.0 

Washington,  D.C. 

27.2 

30.3 

30.7 

Retail  butter  prices  advanced  gradually  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
October  10  when  the  average  price  in  the  51  cities  was  28.3  cents  a  pound.  The 
latest  available  figare  on  October  24  indicates  a  drop  of  l/lO  cent.    The  price 
last  February  was  24.8  cents. 


Farm  price  of  butter  fat  on  October  24  was  20  cents  a  pound  compared  with 
15.8  cents  last  February.    Production  of  cream  and  butter  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1933  was  about  3  percent  greater  than  during  the  same  months  a  year  ago. 
Stocks  of  butter  on  October  1  were  175,000,000  pounds  compared  with  89,000,000 
pounds  a  year  ago,  and  an  average  of  118,000,000  pounds  during  the  past  five  years 
on  October  1 . 


CHEESE 


Average  Price  per  pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets 

Feb . 

Oct . 

Oct. 

Markets 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct . 

15 

10 

24 

15 

10 

24 

United  States 

21 .3 



23  .4 

23  .2 

Milwaukee 

21.8" 

25 .1 

25.0 

Atlanta 

IS  .3 

21.8 

20  .9 

Minneapolis 

19  .6' 

21 .2 

21 .0 

Baltimore 

21 .4 

25.5 

25 .  o 

Mobile 

18 .6 

21 .2 

21 .2 

Birmingham 

IS  .4 

21 .0 

21 .0 

ITewark 

2o  .7 

24.9 

25.0 

Boston 

25.4 

24.9 

!Tev7  Haven 

27  .9 

28  .1 

28  .7 

Bridgeport 

28  .7 

r—  T*7" 

29  .3 

New  Orleans 

19  .3 

20  .7 

20.7 

Bixiialo 

24  .0 

2o  •  5 

24.8 

Uev/  York 

2d.O 

27  ,9 

27 .9 

Butte 

19  .8 

18  .6 

19  .3 

Norfolk 

17  .6 

21 .1 

21 .0 

Charleston,  E.G. 

19  .0 

20 .2 

20  .1 

Omaha 

19  .3 

21 .0 

2o  .1 

Cm  c  ago 

n/  a' 
C-+-  .  <  x 

on;  £ 

2o .  5 

2o  .5 

reoria 

21 .1 

on  »■* 
21  .  / 

oiacinnan 

2o  .  o 

c4  .4 

O  A  C 

Ph  i 1 ade Iphi  a 

2o .  O 

o^  ^ 

or?  n; 
oV  .  C 

Cleveland 

O'Z  /l 

do  .4 

oc  c 
C'J.D 

pit to bur gn 

no  c: 

CO  .  D 

O^  O 

OO  .O 

OO  Q 
oo  .  o 

Columbus 

<d/d  »o 

o4  .o 

"  04  K 

?qT  oianc,  Lie . 

.<_> 

o=;  rz 

Dallas 

19.5 

22 . 5 

22.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

13  .1 

21.7 

Denver 

24.2 

24.2 

24.0 

Providence 

24.3 

25.7 

25.4 

Detroit 

21.1 

25.9 

23  .3 

Richmond 

17.9 

21.8 

21.5 

Fall  River 

24.1 

25.8 

25 . 4 

Rochester 

25.3 

27.5 

27.0 

Houston 

IS. 8 

18.8 

18.6 

St.  Louis 

19.4 

22 . 1 

22.4 

Indianapol  i  s 

20. C 

22 .3 

21.5 

St.  Paul 

19.6 

22.8 

23.0 

Jacksonville 

13.1 

20.2 

19.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

15.4 

17.4 

16.9 

Kansas  City 

20.7 

20.7 

20.9 

San  Francisco 

23.7 

0£  A 
oO  . 

25.5 

Little  Hock 

16.8 

19.2 

19.0 

Savannah 

17.9 

20.3 

19.7 

Los  Angeles 

22 . 6 

£3.7 

23.3 

Scranton 

22.0 

23. s 

23.7 

Louisville 

19.2 

22 . 5 

20.8 

Seattle 

19.8 

20.7 

20.2 

Manchester 

22.8 

24.8 

24.9 

Springfield, 111 . 

20.0 

21.5 

21.1 

Memphis 

16.0 

19.2 

18.9 

Washington,  D.C. 

20.2 

23.9 

23.1 

A  drop 

of  2/10 

cent  a 

pound  in 

the  average  retail 

price 

of  chee 

se  Y/as 

reported  from  October  10  to  October  24.    The  price  on  the  latter  date  being 
23.2  cents  a  pound.    This  compares  w ith  21.3  cents  a  pound  last  February.  Stocks 
of  cheese  on  October  1  established  a  new  high  record  for  that  date  and  v/ere  re- 
ported at  barely  under  100,000,000  pounds  compared  with  the  average  of  31,000,000 
pounds  during  the  past  five  years  on  October  1. 
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Average  price  per  Dozen 
(in  cents) 


£  c  o  . 

u>_.  o  • 

u'n  V   —  £1  V  o 

lha,L  A.O  0  b 

X  c  O  . 

J.  <J 

P4- 

United  States 

21 .4 

32.5 

33.4 

Milwaukee 

19.7 

25.9 

27.7 

Atlanta' 

19.3 

29.1 

28.2 

'  Minneapolis 

19.5 

24.5 

25.4 

Baltimore 

22.5 

35.3 

35.5 

'  Mobile 

16.8 

25.0 

27.7 

Birmingham 

1S.1 

25.3 

25.9 

TTewark 

28.3 

45 . 6 

44.9 

Boston 

30.3 

47.8 

47.9 

ITew  Haven 

29.7 

42.1 

42.8 

Bridgeport 

2S.3 

44.8 

47.1 

ITew  Orleans 

17.2 

23.3 

24.5 

Buffalo 

22.8 

33.0 

35.0 

ST ew  York 

23.0 

44.5 

44.2 

Butte 

2c  •  6 

34.1 

35.4 

Norfolk 

21.2 

32.9 

34.5 

Charleston,  S.C. 

18.9 

29.2 

29.8 

Omaha 

16.8 

23.1 

Chicago 

0*7  r-r 
GO  .  O 

30.2 

"to  % 

Peoria 

18.1 

25 ,3 

'26.9 

Cincinnati 

19*9 

28.4 

29. 2 

Philadelphia 

25.0 

35.5 

37.1 

Cleveland 

19.9 

33.0 

34.8 

Pittsburgh 

21.6 

35.0 

35.0 

Columbus 

18.2 

25.5 

26.8 

Portland,  We. 

25.7 

38  .5 

38.7 

Dallas 

17.9 

27.9 

31.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

17.2 

31.0 

"XO  Q 
->  <_/  .  ~> 

Denver 

18.7 

33  .1 

34.5 

Providence 

25.4 

45  .5 

45.5 

Detroit 

20.4 

29.7 

29.8 

Richmond 

19.7 

29.4 

31.1 

Fall  River 

28.2 

43.3 

44.8 

Rochester 

22.9 

33.0 

35.1 

Houston 

16.2 

23.0 

25.4 

St.  Louis 

13.1 

25.6 

27.3 

Indianapolis 

16.7 

23,5 

29.1 

St.  Paul 

19.  § 

24.8 

27.0 

Jacksonville 

20.1 

3  3 . 8 

36.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

17.5 

30.8 

30.5 

Kansas  City 

19.3 

24.6 

25.0 

San  Francisco 

21.7 

35.3 

35.8 

Little  Hock 

16.0 

24.9 

25.4 

Savannah 

17.6 

32.0 

31.2 

Los  Angeles 

pr>  p 

33.3 

35.9 

Scran ton 

25.3 

37.1 

33.9 

Louisville 

17.0 

27.1 

27.2 

Seattle 

20.5 

33.4 

35.7 

Manchester 

25.3 

39.7 

40.7 

Springfield, 111 . 

17.5 

25.8 

25.3 

Memphis 

15.3 

22.7 

23 .  c 

Washington,  D.C. 

23.7 

42.1 

42.8 

Peta.il  egg  prices  continue  to  advance  as  they  usually  do  at  this  time  of 
the  year.      Ave rape  price  in  the  51  cities  on  October  24  was  35.4  cents  a  dozen 
compared,  ".'ith  32.5  cents  on  October  10  and  21.4  cents  on  February  15.  Average 
farm  price  of  e  pps  Was  22  cents  on  October  24  compared  with  11  cents  last 
February.      The  margin  botroen  farm  and  retail  values  scarcely  changed  from 
10.4  cents  in  February  and  10.5  cents  on  October  24. 

Although  some  further  increase  in  epp  prices  can  be  expected  until  the 
latter  cart  of  November,  any  great  rise  would  undoubtedly  be  held  in  check  by 
a.  larp?  supply  of  storage  eggs. 


ra.;e  Price  per  Pound 
(in  coxits) 


^  *J  9 

Oct . 

Mar;  rets 

Or  t . 

Oct. 

1  5 

"1  f , 

15 

10 

24 

United  States 

2 .  9 

4.9 

4.8 

Hil^aulcee 

o  7 

4.6 

4.6 

a.t]  ~<nta 

t_:  •  ^ 

t-"  ^ 

5.3 

Hi  nr.c  art  e  1  i  c 

•-.  o 
(_t .  ..> 

4.9 

a  n 

4  .  4 

3  al  t  i  mo  re 

2.9 

5.1 

5.0 

Mcbi le 

3.3 

5»2 

5.1 

"Ri  r^oiir*";~  nri 

3.1 

«.    •  u. 

4,9 

4.9 

Hewarfe 

3.0 

4.9 

4.8 

PO'-!  t  fl>"l 

5.0 

Kew  Haven 

3.J 

5.4 

^  "2 
O  •  t_> 

Bridget ort 

3 .4 

i--  •  <o 

New  C  r  1  e  ?-:  is 

4.1 

5 . 5 

5.9 

"Ri 1  "^"Pa  '  n 

•  -> 

4- .  9 

Tre^  York 

2.9 

5.1 

5.0 

Un  +11- 

•  :■  rs 

4.2 

i .  3 

Forfolk 

o  •  ^ 

5.0 

4.9 

\j±  t*  v  J.      v-»  O  v     —    |      O  •      w  • 

S  .9 

5 

5.4 

Cir.alia 

4.3 

4.1 

?  £ 

4  7 

X  V*  W      JL  'J* 

2.5 

n  r* 

-L-  #  Q 

4.7 

4.7 

X  •  I 

A.g 

5.0 

5.0 

n  bvg!  an  rl 

?  -  9 

4-"  /' 

4 . 5 

Pi  fctsTjfiir^i 

2.5 

4.5 

4.4 

0  3 1 " "  ITltai  3  3 

5>  /I 

4 .3 

4.2 

Port"!  ••  -  d.  1'? . 

2.9 

5.1 

4.9 

Lai las  • 

2.9 

A  P 

4.7 

^o T* t  iar  d .  C  T*e  • 

4.5 

4.3 

Denver 

2.3 

4.0 

3.9 

i'*ro*Ti  J.cncv. 

O  .  O 

5.4 

5.2 

"Detroit 

2.8 

4.6 

A    • : 

P  i  r,"!  "  jhO"  i  d 

2.9 

5.0 

4.7 

pall  River 

•  t~j 

5.1 

Pocr!e  '-ter 

J^^'-                           *"                  Lf        ^  -t- 

2.9 

5.1 

5.2 

Houston 

2.7 

4  7 

4.7 

St.  L  ooi s 

2.6 

4.7 

4.7 

Indianapolis 

2.5 

4.5 

4.5 

St.  Fard 

4.7 

4.6 

Jacksonville 

3,5 

b  «5 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.8 

3  •  6 

3.5 

Kansas  City 

2.7 

•x.  ^ 

4. 6 

San  Francisco 

ry  r-r 

o  .o 

5.0 

5.0 

Little  Hock 

2.7 

4.S 

4.9 

Savannah 

3.5 

5.3 

'o » 2 

Los  Anpele  s 

3.8 

4.3 

Scraziton 

3.0 

5.1 

5.0 

Itbuisville 

*r  *"» 
O  •  o 

5.3 

o  •  2 

Seattle 

3.0 

4.6 

4.5 

Manchester 

3.C 

5.4 

5.2 

Springfield,  111 

.  2.5 

1.  o 

4.7 

Memphis 

o  o 

4.7 

Washington,  3.  0 

.  5.0 

5.4  • 

R  O 
^  .  *u- 

During  the  t 

wo  weeks 

from 

October 

10  to  October  24 

there  was 

a  .'-rop 

o*"  1 

h 


cents 


or  p<y«nd  in  the  aver^re  re  bail  prices  of  flour  reported  from  51  cities. 
The  farm  price  of  whs at  was  reported  on  October  24  at  56  cents  a  bushel.  Last 
February  the  fam:  price  was  52.3  cents  oer  hushel.    It  increased  rapidl  '  during 
the  early  sinsaer  una  reach.ed  the  high  point  of  86.9  cents  in  JV.l/.    Since  that 
time  the  prise  movement  has  been  irregularly  do-mward. 


A  bushel  of  whoai  ma^en  aha.it  42. 5  renrds  of  flour.     Qn  tl  is  basis  the 
average  retail  price  of  the  flour  me  do  from  a  bushel  of  wheat  wa?  on  October  24 
$2.04  co .-.pared  with  the  fans  price  of  SS  cents,  l^avirs.  a  spread  of  £1.58  to  any 
for  tm-  services  of  transportation,  millir.,;,  retail  distribution,  ot--. ,  md  to 
pay  the  processing  tax  of  30  cent s •    She  spread  between  the  farm  price  per  busb#! 
of  wheat  and  the  retail  price  of  46.2  pomds  of  flour  was  91  rents  last  February 
At  the  present  time  the  margin  is  $1,08  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  processing 
tax. 

Wheat  prices  have  been  low  for  several  years  due.  to  large  accumulations  o-L, 
stock  in  the  world  as  a  whole  and  to  restriction?  of  international  trode.  Ihe(jJ; 
domestic  price  of  srhent  in  this  country  rose  during  the  past  summer  j.-°r;-:ely  be- 
cause of  the  small  crop  harvested  in  v-p.is  country  and  because  of  the  depreciated 
dollar. 


Average  Price,  per  Pound  Loaf  of  Khite  Br«ad  (Baked) 

(in  cents) 


Markets 

Feb. 

Oct . 

Oct. 

.Markets 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

.  ,  

15 

10 

15 

10 

 T-»„  - 

24 

u  n  i  u  s  ci    d  p  t  e  s 

C  A 
O  .  4.- 

O  •  U 

q  n 
Cj  .  u 

x/ii  i  r/aiLiie  e 

A  7 

7  ^ 

A  +  1  n  v.  f  o 

D  •  <.  J 

53  £ 
O  .  O 

->  .  D 

Xfi  xnne  ap  oiis 

O  •  ft- 

p  i 

jjcj,x  o  -Lin/  re 

D  •  d 

p  r* 

P  " 

MO D  x i e 

7  A 

C)  .  O 

P  A 

4 1  mi  n  <  ^xisuii 

O  •  z< 

P  A 

p  / 

7  7 

Q  'X 

3  m  O 

O  "X- 
z)  »  O 

lJU  b  t>OTl                        ■■  ' 

o  •  o 

r  •  O 

7 

ri  few  iiaven 

D  •  ,0 

7  R 

JD  .f  1  ( IfV  o  O  O  I  Li 

A  7 

R  P 

7  Q 

i\i  ^  W   \jTjl&  SLil  S 

K  1 
D  .  X 

R  ^ 

R  S 

XIUj-  I  e — LQ 

o  •  <o 

P  r^ 

evv  10  rji 

7  ^ 

R  R 

P  R 
0.0 

C  »  o 

P  7 

TTrv  -r>-f!'rv  1  T»- 
i\l  OTi  Oli-i. 

A  R 

P  R 

PV  z\  t*1  Pft            Q  P 

7  p 

Q  1 

R  7 

R  1 

0  .  X 

R  ^ 

vjli  X  !^,cJ  <c,U 

R  1 

7  1 

7  1 

J7 U  _  X  cL 

r.  4' 

7  7 

7  7 

f!  T  yi  r*  t       A  "f"  t 
U  XiIL>X  .XiXcJ.  L>  X 

«J  «  O 

7  1 

7  f! 

|I:  X  X  ci-  U.*-»  X  j  J.!.  IX  a. 

R  's 

7  7 

7  R 

UJ-I'VI  XWXU. 

R  4 

7  P 

7  T 
/  *  X 

i  1  I  u  r  u  ix  J.  fet-i 

R  R 

R  0 

R  1 

0  .  X 

P.nl  "nrn'rm  *5 

X  i./lilUt  J.  ka 

5  R 

7  .4 

7  4 

Pf>  T'h  1             Tiff'*  . 

7  0 

7  R 

7.7 

"Ha  l  1  a  q 

X  * 

7-° 

R  -  0 

'Pnv>T',"t  nTiri     P  v>p  _ 

X        -1-       -J-  (JuLl  Li.  )            a.  w  . 

7 . 5 

8.3 

8.3 

Tie  five  t* 

5  .9 

f  •  X 

7.? 

i;  i  U  v  ^  L^*>.i..s.\_y'^' 

5.9 

7»4 

7.4 

T)et  mi  t, 

^  Mil  w  -L.  w 

5  R 

7  o 

7  h 

XI X  O--XUU  1. 1 IX 

R .  5 

8  .4 

S  .  A 

•  X 

7  R 

7  P> 

"D  A  r»Vi  p  c<  +  P  T* 

R  3 

R  3 

HC'CLfit  Oil 

4.R 

7  R 

7  .R 

<?■(-..   T.n-; ;  i  c; 

Q  U  .      X- l-*  — 

#  ,x_/ 

7-4 

7.8 

X  -i-J-          On--i.O*M  W  .L  X  o 

4.  ft 

R  3 

P.? 

Jacksonville 

5.9 

9  .5 

G 

•  <— 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.R 

7.2 

7.3 

Kansas  City 

6.7 

7.9 

7.9 

San  Frcx.  cisco 

9.1 

9.1 

Little  Hock 

6.4 

8.3 

6 . 3 

Savannah 

6.8 

9.6 

9:.6 

Los  Angeles 

7.2 

8.7 

8.8 

Scrant on 

7.9 

9.1 

Louisville 

5.4 

7.4 

7.4 

Seattle 

7.3 

8.4 

8.4 

Manchester 

5.6 

7.5 

7.1 

Springfield,  111. 

6.9 

7.7 

7.7 

Memphis 

5.7 

7.9 

7.9 

Washiagton,  D.  C. 

7.1 

8.2 

8.2 

Tlie  average  price  of  "bread  in  the  51  cities         reported  as  8.0  cents  a 
pound  on  "both  October  10  and  October  24  compared  with  7.9  on  September  26  and 
C.4  last  February. 


The  drop  in  the  farm  price  of  v.fceat  since  last  summer  has  not  yet  been  re- 
flected in  any  lowering  of  bread  prices.    Until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  increase  in 
average  bread  prices  could  be  fairly  well  explained  by  the  increased  cost  of 
flour  and  other  bre^d  ingredients.    Boring  the  past  few  weeks,  however,  the 
margin  between  retail  bread  prices  and  the  cost  cf  ingredients  is  higher  than  it 
was  early  in  1933.    Some  of  the  continued  increases  in  bread  prices  may  be  ex- 
plained by  higher  ^ages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor  both,  in  bakeries  and  retail 
stores,  but  since  the  cost  of  wages    represents  only  a  snail  part  of  the  spread, 
any  further  advance  in  bread  prices  at  this  time  would  seem  to  be  unjustified. 

In  February  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  at  the  farm  for  32.3  cents;  on 
October  10  for  69.0  cents,  and  on  October  24  for  66.0  cents.     In  city  stores 
68  pounds  of  bread,  sold  for  $4,382  in  February;  and  for  $5,440  on  October  10 
and  on  October  24.     The  margin  between  wheat  and  bread  prices  was  $4,029 
in  February;  $4.75  on  October  10;  and  $4.78  on  October  24.    The  October 
figures  include  the  processing  tax  of  50  cents,  and  allowance  should  be  made 
for  a  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  bread  ingredients  since  February.  y 
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P0TATC5S 
Average  Price  per  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets 

Pet. 

Oct . 

Oct . 

Marke  t  s 

Feb. 

Oct . 

Oct . 

15 

10 

OA 

15 

10 

24 

United  States 

1.5 

2 . 5 

2.3 

L'ilvaukee 

1.3 

2.2 

1.9 

Atlanta 

2.0 

3.2 

Ivlinne  apo  lis 

1.0 

2.1 

1.9 

Baltimo  re 

1.5 

2.5 

2.4 

Mobile 

1.7 

2.5 

2.4 

3i  rxrdngham 

2.1 

3.1 

3.2 

Newark 

1.7 

2.9 

?  7 

Boston 

1.5 

2.4 

2.3 

1T^77  Haven 

1.6 

2.5 

2 « 3 

Bridgeport 

1.4 

2.4 

2.2 

ITew  Orleans 

2.1 

2.7 

2.7 

Buffalo' 

.9 

1.3 

1.7 

ITev;  York 

1.9 

3.0 

2.7 

Butte 

.8 

1.5 

1*2 

Norfolk 

1.8 

3.1 

2*8 

Charleston,  3. 

C  1.8 

3.2 

2.7 

Omaha 

1.3 

2.1 

1.8 

Chicago 

1.5 

2.5 

2.2 

Peoria 

1.3 

2.0 

2.0- 

Cincinnati 

1.5 

2.7 

2.4 

Philadelphia 

1.8 

2.7 

2*5 

Cleveland 

1.4 

2.6 

2.2 

Pittsburgh 

1.4 

2.4 

2.3 

Columbus 

2.8 

2.5 

Portland,  l£e. 

1.3 

2.1 

Dallas 

2.6 

3.4 

3.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

Denver 

1.6 

2.1 

2.1 

Providence 

1.4 

p  3 

n  T 
o  .  O 

Detroit 

G 

1.3 

1.7 

Sichmor.d 

1.8 

3.0 

2.4 

Fall  River 

1.3 

2.3 

2.2 

Rochester 

.9 

1.9 

1.5 

Houston 

2.3 

3.4 

3.4 

St.  Louis 

1.5 

2.4 

2.2 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

2.1 

St.  Paul 

1.0 

1.8 

1.8 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

o  7 

2.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

.9 

1.6 

1.6 

Kansas  City 

1.6 

2.5 

Ci  .  1 

San  Francisco 

1.3 

2.5 

2.5 

Little  p.cck 

1.3 

2.7 

2.5 

Savannah 

1.9 

2.7 

2.5 

Los  Angeles 

1.8 

2.3 

2.2 

Scran ton 

1.3 

?  6 

O  A. 

Louisville 

1.5 

2.  5 

2.3 

Seat  tie 

1.4 

2.1 

O*  p 

Manchester 

1.3 

2  •  1 

Springfield,  111. 

1.4 

2.2 

2.0 

Memphi  s 

2.2 

3.1 

2.7 

Washington*  D. 

C 

1.8 

3.0 

2.8 

Potato  prices  both 

at  the 

farm 

and  in  the  city 

« tore  have 

been  droppin 

steadily  since 

the  high  point 

reached 

last  summer,    potatoes  were 

quoted 

at  a; 

average  of  2.3 

cents  a  pound  in 

the  51 

cities  on  October  24  conroa 

red  with  2.5 

cents  on  October  10  and  1 

.5  cent 

s  laot 

February.  The 

farm  price 

was  reported 

30  cents  a.  "bushel  (60  pounds) 

on 

Octob 

er  24  compared  with 

8b  cents  on  Oct 

ober 

and  37  cents  in 

February. 

The 

spread 

between  the  farm 

pri 

ce  of  a 

bushel 

of 

potatoes  and  th 

e  city  ret 

nil  p 

ri 

ce  of 

60  pc/ucids  was  53 

cen 

ts  in  February j 

85 

cents  on  October  10,  and 

80  cent 

s  on  0 

ctcjer  24. 

The  retail  prices  quoted  above  are  on  the  basis  of  small  sales  of  a  few 
pounds.    In  most  cities  retail  stores  have  been  selling  potatoes  daring  the  past 
few  weeks  in  sacks  and  other  large  containers  at  lower  prices.     Consumers  who 
have  adequate  storage  space  would  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  "buy  potatoes 
at  this  time.    Potato  prices  are  likely  to  rise  this  winter.    The  crop  of  late 
potatoes  is  unusually  short. 
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EEkS 


Average  Price  per  pound., 
(in  cents) 


Markets 


Feb.  .  Oct. 

15  10 


.Oct.  Markets 
24 


Feb . 


Oct; . 
10 


Oct , 
24 


TT^i  iter!  £  t  a  t  p  e? 

PI  3 

20  R 

20  F> 

1  V7P"pV'PP 

20 .1 

IS. 7 

16.5 

It lar>  ta 

18.0 

18 .4 

21.7 

Mi  nr  e  ar>  o  1  is 

20.9 

17.9 

1 7 . 6 

"Ra  1 1  iiflo  ^e 

24 . 5 

Molri  1  e 

19  .0 

"1  5 . 9 

17.2 

Sj  rmin^hsio 

16.2 

17.0 

1  7.7 

"TCfsws  "rV* 

22 . 8 

20.3 

20.4 

Bo  s ton 

22. 5 

21  .5 

21.7 

TTew  TTaven 

24.4 

22.5 

23 . 5 

3rid<=:e"oort 

23.9 

21 .1 

20.8 

"Mew  0  rl  e  an  s 

21 .5 

19.8 

19  .5 

Buffalo 

22.0 

21 . 8 

20 . 7 

IT  err  York 

22  •  4 

22.3 

2]  9 

Butte 

20.9 

18.4 

17.9 

lior-Folk 

*  o 

21.1 

21 . 6 

Charl  e  s t  cn , S • C • 

19.2 

21 .3 

31.0 

Omaha 

18  .0 

17.0 

1 7  •  3 

Chi  cago 

22.9 

20.4 

20 .  2 

Peoria 

17.9 

17.4 

17.8 

Cincinnati 

23.1 

19.4 

20.1 

Philadelphia 

25.2 

22.9 

23.1 

Cleveland 

22.6 

23.0 

Pittsburgh 

23.5 

23 . 5 

23.1 

Columbus 

21.8 

21.9 

21.7 

Portland,  Me . 

22.7 

23.0 

22. 6 

Dallas 

17.6 

17.1 

17.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.5 

18.9 

20.9 

Denver 

17.9 

17.1 

17.0 

Provi  dence 

24.8 

23.0 

22.1 

Detroit 

20.2 

21.1 

20.5 

Richmond 

21.1 

20.4 

IS. 9 

Fall  River 

23.7 

23.2 

23.4 

Rochester 

19.3  < 

18.8 

19.6 

Houston 

19.2 

21.3 

21.9 

St.  Louis 

21 .3 

19.5 

18.9 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

20.7 

20.0 

St.  Paul 

20.2 

17.3 

17.0 

Jacksonville 

19.0  , 

21.3 

Ol  'X 

tjX  .  <- 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.4 

18.0 

18.0 

Kansas  City 

18.8 

17.4 

16.8 

San  Francisco 

26.4 

25  •  1 

25.8 

Little  Rock 

15.4 

16.3 

16.5 

Savannah 

15.6 

19.3 

19.2 

Los  Angeles 

24.9 

27.3 

27.3 

Scran ton 

22.8 

22.1 

22.0 

Louisville 

18.7 

17.5 

16.9 

Seattle 

19.9 

19.5 

20.3 

Manchester 

24.1 

24.3 

24.7 

Springfield,  111. 

18.6 

17.2 

16.  9 

Memphis 

17.0 

1c  .5 

18  .4 

Washington,  D.  C. 

24.6 

23.4 

25.6 

The  average  retail  price  cf  .hens  in  51  cities  was . reported  at  20.5  cents 
a  pound  both  on  October  10  and  October  24.    The  price  last  February  was  21.3 
cents.    Farm  price  on  October  24  was  9.2  cents  a  povnd  and  last  February  it 
was  9.4  cents. 
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L3G  07  IAMB 


Average  Price  ;-er  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets 

Feb* 

Oct. 

Oct. 

l>i'. JS.r -.0  H 

?eb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

15 

10 

24 

15 

10 

2U 

J  Litod  S'-a»,es 

.  ,.21*7 

.'■  lf^ 

.  ,21 0 

Milwaukee 

'JO 

•.  _c  .  J 

pi  7 

on  q 

A  tlanua 

21.1 

oi  d« 

Mmneapoli  3 

tO 

X    .  0 

or,  U 

.ltimorc 

OO  o 

c.  J  ■  J 

21*2 

•~*/~\  '? 
c  -1  •  ~> 

ho  uile 

*>P  rv 
t_i-  .U 

/-JO  -7 

•  i_ 

00  q 

jDirraiiigiiarn 

22,0 

2j$  .0 

'^O  "Z 

Newark 

<_.'..  .*+ 

c_U  .  0 

pp.  P 

Eos ton 

22,2 

2r',l 

21.4 

IIo'-v  Haven 

pi  7 

p?  1 

Bridgeport 

2j)  •  4 

23.  <i 

22.5 

IT  r.v  Orleans 

Ol  Q 
t.i  •  J 

pp  0 

PI  7 

i!  m  e  al  0 

20  •  / 

19.1 

Pi  5 

PI  R 

PI  1 

I  e  •  4 

gr\  o 
OJ  «  £  . 

19 

Lj  .0 

en  •  v 

PO-1 

 .'  .  X 

unari  eston 

OCT  "7 

25  O 

Oil  11 

Oniana 

1 0 
J.  i.  .  _7 

10.7 

C:':ica.^o 

**0  o 

£.'1*0 

nl  o 

c  1  •  U 

ir  OOI  iD. 

pi  .u 

L  X  «  *T 

Cincinnati 

2  -? .  •> 

23  O 

F  -'11 1  •■■■XL  -.;  lpnx  0. 

P  V  1 
e£3  . 1 

PP 

r;l  7 

Cleveland . 

-.1 

-.0  C 

n  n  o 

jri  tt  scurgn 

PI 

00  C* 

3  "7 

ColnzribUs 

26a 

25.4 

24.2 

Portland,  He. 

19*5 

12.  S 

18.1  4 

Dallas 

21.7 

22.7 

23.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

13.0 

IS.  6 

19.1 

Denver 

19.3 

lo.3 

18.5 

Providence 

23.3 

21.  g 

21,9 

Detroit 

1  ^  »  O 

24.3 

24.c 

Riciaaoiid 

*2;.4 

23 « 5 

23.3 

Fall  River 

? 

22.0 

21,2 

Hochester 

10.3 

'7*3 

10.2 

Houston 

20.6 

21.0 

^  1 

St.  Le.ds 

22.1 

,:6.0 

>6.o 

Indianapolis 

2.?.  5 

2V.4 

24.3 

St.  Paal 

19.5 

12.9 

10.  j 

JaGksonvil le 

21.0 

21.4 

20.0 

Grit  Lake  City 

on 

20>b 

21.1 

Kansas  City 

pri  p 

20.3 

20. 3 

S"an  Prar.eisco 

22.2 

23.  8 

^3,7 

Little  Itock 

21.3 

21.4 

22.1 

Savaunaii 

23.2 

C-( '  »  c 

24,0 

20,5 

Los  Angeles 

21.$ 

22.0 

Scran ton 

2-;. 7 

24,1 

Louisville 

24.0 

25.0 

21.3 

Seattle 

20.3 

21.0 

20.0 

MancHester 

22.9 

22' .5 

21.3 

Springiield,  111. 

21.3 

23. 6 

2X.li 

fctemphis 

p  •  J  "Z 

f-  -O 

23.$ 

23  .3 

misninsten,  D.  C. 

22.5 

21.0 

20.6 

The  aver-;. 

£9  or ice 

of  1 3 

P  of  lamb 

in  ol  ci  tiers  nrcrn: 

e  l  fro:r 

21.3  c 

nnts 

on  October  10  to 

21.-S  ce 

titS  OTi 

October 

-I?.    Lnr-t  Fe"bnaiary 

t'io  pri 

ce  i7?is  .' 

'U7 

cents.    As  explained  in  the  l^st  issue  of  ConsnaMrSS1  Snide,  the  net  comparison 
of  farm  3,rices  and  retell  prices  oi*  meat  is  the  relation  0:   the  price  of  100 
pounds  of  live  animal  with  the  retell  prices  of  all  retail  onto  -old  from  100 
pounds  of  live  animal.    Making  that  caaparison  for  la-rib  we  find  that  on  Qctober 
15  the. value  of  live  laiiibs  at  Chicago  was  $0.38'  compared  vuth  $b.S2  on  September 
30.    The  Hsw  York  Citj  retail  value  of  the  meat  sold  from  100  pounds  of  live  aniiea: 
'.7as  $^.2U  on  October  13  cojapared  :ith  $  ;.ol  en  September  3  >• 


ROUKD  STEAK 


Average  Price  per  pound 
(in  cents) 


Markets 

Feb. 
15 

Oct. 

10 

Oct. 

2k 

Marke  t  s 

Feb. 
15 

Oct. 

10 

Oct. 

2k 

United  States 


2k. , 


jl 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston,  3.G. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
lolumbus 
.lias 
enver 
Detroit 
Fail  River 
Houston . 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City  . 
Little  Rock 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Itermhi  r.  .  _ 


26.5 

21.7 
25.1 
33.2 
30.6 
22.5 

15.7 
25.0 

22,6 
25.1 
22.  S 

23.7 
25-9 
20.9 
22.9 

29.3 

22.9 
23.9 

22.  g 
23.9 
23.1 
23.6 


28.0 
25.2 
26.9 

32. S 

32.1 
24.7 

IS. 5 
26.1 

23.7 
25.0 

25.7 
23.1 
29.1 
22.6 
26.6 
31.2 
23.1 
27.2 
23.3 

23.  S 

23. 8 
25,4 
26.0 
30.9 


23.4 
24.5 
26.3 
32,1* 

31.3 

24.6 
17.6 
2b.7 
24.4 
26.4- 
25.4 
27.S 

27. 
22. 

25.5 
31.3 
21.5 
270 
24.3 
2^.4 

23.7 
24.9 

26.0 
32.2 

26»5 


Milwaukee 
Mi:meapolis 
Mobile 
Neftark 
Hew  Haven 
Hew  Orleans . 
Hew  York 
Norf  oil- 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle  .. 

Springf  ie. 
^ahi-fif-tQ; 


111. 


23.6 

22.3 

22.7 

21.9 

23.2 

23,6 

21.5 

23.6 

23.2 

23.7 

31.1 

30.4 

29.6 

3i.i 

30.5 

23.6 

24.0 

23.6 

28. J 

23.3 

29.2 

22. S 

24.6 

25.I 

22.0 

23.3 

22.8 

21.0 

24.0 

24.6 

23.4 

26.5 

26#S 

22.1 

23. s 

24.3 

29.3 

30.1 

30. S 

13-3 

13*3 

20.6 

30.3 

30.5 

30.1 

22,5 

25.7 

25.1 

23.4 

23.2 

22.1 

27.7 

27.3 

21.7 

22.2 

22.2 

20.3 

22.0 

21,7 

2S.0 

24.4 

24.3 

22.1 

23.7 

23.7 

27.6 

27.3 

27.6 

22.3 

24,2 

23.7 

m 
f-,"if.-f... 

2U.3 

2k  A 

The  value  in  New  York  City  of  all  retail  cuts  of  "beef  obtained  from 
100  pounds  of  live  animal  was  $10.37  on  October  Vj,  which  is  the  same  price 
as  on  September  11  and  compares  with  $9. SO  last  February.    The  Chicago  price^_ 
of  100  pounds  of  live  animal  of  the  seme  grade  was.  $$.66  on  October  15,  $5»3'3 
on  September  30,  and  $6.04  last  February.    The  spread  between  the  Chicago 
price  of  beef  cuts  was  $4.71  on  October  15  compared  with  $4.41  on  September 
30  and  $3.66  on  February  15. 


Km  CHOPS  i 


Average  price  per  Found 
(in  cents) 


Via  ir  V  a  4-  c; 

J:CUi 

w  _.  v  • 

J.        L/  ♦ 

Oct . 

X  J 

J.  w 

1  Pi 

United  States 

17.6 

23-7 

Milwaukee 

13.3 

21.3 

22.4 

Atlanta 

18,3 

20.0 

23.  4 

Minneapolis 

13.6 

25.3 

23.7 

Baltimore 

17.1 

24.6 

22.3 

Mobile"  " 

13  .4 

19.0 

20.1 

."Birmingham 

14.1 

lc. 0 

16.3 

ITewark 

18 .3 

23.9 

23.5 

Best  on 

18. 9 

26.3 

25.  4 

New  Haven 

19.3 

27.5 

26,3 

Bridgeport 

20.2 

28.0 

27.6 

New  Orleans 

l4.6 

13. s 

24.4 

Euffalo 

13-4 

2o.O 

25.6 

New  York 

23.4 

25.7 

Butte 

l6a 

19.6 

19.0 

Norfolk 

1U.6 

20.2 

20.4 

Charleston 

150 

13.0 

18.4 

Omaha 

l4.i 

13.3 

20.0 

Chicago 

18.0 

25.0 

24.3 

Peoria 

15.1 

20.5 

20.7 

Cincinnati 

16.1 

25.0 

23.7 

Philadelphia 

13.3 

2f>.4 

25.1 

Cleveland 

17.6 

25.9 

24.7 

Pitts  our gh 

17.2 

2h.0 

23.2 

Columbus 

lo.2 

24.3 

24.2 

Port lard,  Me. 

13. 3 

26.7 

26.2 

Dallas 

Id*  7 

21.3 

21.1 

Portland,  Ore* 

I0.5 

21.0 

20.5 

Denver 

i6#o 

20.4 

20.6 

providence 

20.2 

23.3 

2S.9 

Detroit 

is.g 

22.2 

25.3 

Richmond 

15.3 

23.5 

23.5 

Fall  River 

17-5 

.  -r 

22.6 

Rochester 

16.3 

2h.O 

24.0 

Houston 

17.4 

13. s 

20.  4 

St.  Louis 

16.3 

24.6 

23.2 

Indianapolis 

17.3 

23.1 

20.3 

St.  Paul 

17.0 

22.0 

21.3 

Jacksonville 

14.7 

1S.0 

18.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

19.3 

22.^ 

22.3 

Kansas  City 

i  6  7 

21.3 

21.0 

San  Prancisco 

22.3 

26.3 

26.7 

Little  Hock 

13*7 

19o 

IS. 5 

Savannah 

-Ik. 3 

lb.  0 

170 

Los  Angeles 

21,2 

28,3 

28. i 

Scranton 

21.2 

26.3 

26. 5 

Loui  sville 

l4.6 

19.3 

13.1 

Seattle 

25.3 

24.4 

Manchester 

17. s 

24.5 

24.7 

Springfield,  111. 

15*3 

21.6 

20.7 

Memphi  3 

13.2 

22.3 

19.3 

Washington,  D.  C. 

20.1 

26.8 

4 


A  drop  of  a  little  over  1/2  cent  a  pound  occurred  in  the  average  price 
of  pork  chops  in  the  united  States  from  October  10  to  October  24.    The  October 
24  price  of  23. 1  cents  a  pound  compares  with  the  price  oi  17*6  on  February  15* 

The  New  York  City  retail  value  of  all  cuts  of  pork  obtained  from 
100  pounds  of  live  animal  dropped  from  $8.67  on  September  30  to  $3.53  on 
Octoher  15.    During  this  time  the  Chicago  price  of  hogs  advanced  from  $5.10  a 
hundred  pounds  to  $5.20. 


1 
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LARD 


Average  price  per  pound 
(in  cents) 


it  id  -_C  V  O 

TT  p~h 

\f\  a  v»lrp  T, 

15 

10 

24 

1  5 

1  0 

?4 

United  States 

7.7 

3.6 

9.5 

Milwaukee 

8.0 

9.8 

9.8 

Atlanta 

7  .7 

9  .7 

9.4 

Minneapolis 

7.5 

9.4 

O  R 

Baltimore . 

7.0 

9.1 

9.1 

Mobile 

8.2 

G  rz 
^  •  o 

8.7 

Birmingham 

7.6 

9.1 

9.1 

Newark 

8.6 

10.0 

Q  C 
u  .  o 

Boston 

7.9 

9.5 

9.8 

Hew  Haven 

9.2 

10.3 

10.2 

Bridgeport 

7.5 

9.9 

9.5 

Hew  Orleans 

6.9 

.8.3 

8.2 

Buffalo 

7.1 

8.8 

8.8 

New  York 

8.4 

10.7 

10  *4 

Butte 

9.8 

10.6 

10.0 

ITorfolk 

7.6 

.  8.9 

9.0 

Charleston,  S-  C 

8.6 

10.2 

9.9 

Omaha 

7.9 

10.0 

c  q 

Chi  cago 

7.8 

9  .9 

9.7 

Peoria 

7.3 

8-8 

9.6 

Cincinnati 

7.2 

10.0 

10.1 

Philadelphia 

7.9 

10.2 

10.2 

Cleveland 

7.3 

10.2 

9.5 

Pittsburgh 

7.2 

8 « *-3 

9.1 

Columbus 

6.5 

3.4 

8.2 

Portland,  Me. 

7.3 

9.4 

9.2 

Dallas 

8.8 

10.7 

11 .0 

Portland,  Ore. 

9.6 

10.7 

10  .2 

Denver 

7.5 

8.6 

8.8 

providence 

8.2 

O  £ 

■j  *  j) 

9.3 

Detroit 

6.5 

8.6 

8.4 

Richmond 

7.5 

9.3 

9.2 

Pall  River 

7.4 

9.1 

8.7 

Rochester 

7.2 

9.2 

9.2 

Houston 

8.1 

9.4 

9.4 

St.  Louis 

5  o 

8.4 

8.1 

Indianapolis 

6.8 

3.7 

8.7 

St.  Paul 

7.9 

10.0 

10.0 

Jacksonville 

8.2 

9.8 

9.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

9-9 

10.8 

10.6 

Kansas  Cit:/ 

8.3 

9.9 

9.7 

San  Francisco 

10.1 

11.0 

10.3 

Little  Rock 

7.9 

10.0 

9.6 

Savannah 

8.4 

10.0 

9  .9 

Los  Angeles 

8.9 

10.0 

9.9 

Scranton 

7.6 

9.5 

9.6 

Louisville 

5.9 

8.7 

9.0 

Seattle 

9.8 

11.3 

10.8 

Manchester 

7.7 

9.7 

11.1 

Springfield,  111. 

7.1 

Q  1 

•j  .  _L 

9.3 

Memo  hi  s 

5.6 

8.8 

8.7 

Washington,  D .  C. 

7  P 

9.3 

9.2 

The  average 

P 

rice  of  lard  quoted  from  stores  in  51  ci 

ties  was 

9.5  ce 

nts 

a  pound  on  October 

2 

\  compared  wit 

h  9.6 

cents  on  October  10 

and  7.7 

cents  on 

October  15.  Stora 

*e 

hoi din 

gs  of  1 

ard  o". 

\  October  1  were  the 

largest 

on  record 

for  that  date. 
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Average  price  par  Pound 
(in  cents) 


Market  s 

Feb . 

Oct . 

0  ct . 

Market  s 

Feb . 

Oct . 

Oct 

15 

10 

24 

15 

10 

24 

United  States 

5.8 

6.8 

5.8 

Milwaukee 

5.7 

6.8 

— —— — 

7.0 

Atlanta 

5.3 

6.4 

6.4' 

Minneapolis 

5.3 

5.7 

6.5 

Baltimore 

5.2 

6.7 

6.6 

Mo"bile 

4.4 

5.6 

5.7 

3  i  nni n  gham 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

IJewark 

5.8 

5.4 

6.2 

3o  ston 

5.5 

7.4 

7  .3 

iJe'7  Haven 

7.9 

8.0 

8.3 

Bridgeport 

6.8 

7.6 

7.3 

Hew  Orleans 

5.1 

5.2 

5.4 

Buffalo 

5.? 

6 . 5 

5 . 5 

rev;  York 

5.6 

7.1 

7.1 

Butte 

5.9 

6.6 

7.0 

15.o  r  folk 

5.8 

6.4 

6.7 

Ch^ i*l s  =5 1 on .  S.  C* 

3.8 

4.8 

4.9 

Osaha 

6.2 

7.8 

7.6 

Chi  c«  ~o 

5.2 

6.9 

6.9 

Peoria 

5.5 

6.8 

6.9 

6 . 2 

6.9 

7.0 

P  hi  1  ade  Ip  hi  a 

5.9 

7  .3 

7.5 

Cleveland 

4.8 

6.5 

6.4 

Pittsburgh 

5.7 

7.1 

7.2 

^  0  XUIUD  U  to 

a  a 

7  P 

7  ^ 

"D n T* "h  1  "'in      "i  I P  . 
jz  u x                   ale  • 

8.3 

8.0 

Dallas 

3.5 

9.1 

9.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

5.6 

7.1 

7.2 

Denver 

5.5 

7.0 

6.9 

Providence 

6.0 

6.5 

6,7 

Detroit 

5.1 

5.6 

6.6 

Pi chnond 

7.6 

7.5 

7.7 

Pall  Siver 

6.0 

5.1 

5.3 

Rochester 

5.  5 

5.5 

6.6 

Houston 

4.3 

5.1 

St.  Louis 

5.0 

C  .7 

6  •  5 

Indianapolis 

5.3 

6 . 5 

6.3 

St.  Paul 

5.8 

6.8 

7.3 

J  acksonville 

4.0 

5.2 

5.1 

Salt  Lake  City- 

5  .2 

5.9 

7.1 

Eansa.s  City 

5  .3 

5.9 

7.1 

San  Francisco 

6.0 

7.4 

7.4 

Little  Pock 

4.3 

5.8 

5,7 

Savannah 

5.1 

5.0 

5.8 

Los  Angeles 

5.7 

6.8 

6.5 

Scranton 

6.7 

6 . 5 

7.0 

Louisville 

5.8 

7.8 

7.9 

Seattle 

5.9 

6.9 

5.9 

Man Chester 

5.3 

5.3 

6.8 

Springfield,  111. 

5.7 

6.4 

6  44 

Memo hi  s 

4.7 

5.4 

5.4 

Washington,  D-  C 

7.4 

7.8 

8.0 

The  average  r 

etail  pr 

ice  o 

f  rice 

in 

the  51  cities  vras  6. 

8  cents 

a  pound 

on  October  24  coiapar 

ed  with 

5.8  c 

ents  ir. 

.  P 

-bruary.    The  f  arm  pr 

ice  of 

rice 

was 

SO  cents  a  bushel  on 

October 

24  a 

gainst 

77 

cents  on  October  10 

and  38 

cents 

last  February. 


Average  Price  per  Pound 
(In  cents) 


Markets  Fe"b,      Oct.      Oct.        Markets  Pet.      Oct.  Oct. 

15         10         2k  15         10  2k 


United  States 

8U9 

10.5 

10*6 

Milwaukee 

3.9 

11*1 

11.3 

Atlanta 

in  r 

10.3 

Minneapolis 

10.1 

u.3 

11.  k 

Baltimore 

8,0 

10.1 

10.1 

Mobile 

g.2 

9.3 

9.4 

Binrdngham 

g.2 

9.5 

9-3 

Newark 

B.k 

9.7 

9-7 

Boston 

So 

10.3 

10,2 

New  Haven 

9-0 

10.5 

10.7 

Bridgeport 

Z.k 

10.0 

10.1 

Set?  Orleans 

S.9 

10.6 

10.1 

Buffalo 

9*1 

10.9 

9.6 

11. b 

New  York 

8.1 

10.2 

But  t  e 

9*5 

10*2 

Norfolk 

g.l 

10.6 

10. s 

Charleston,  S 

.c.  S.U 

10.2 

9,3 

Omaha 

9.1 

11.6 

12,2 

Chicago 

10.2 

11.9 

11.3 

Peoria 

10. g 

12.3 

12.7 

Cincinnati 

9.2 

10.3 

10,  % 

Philadelphia 

3.6 

10.3 

10.0 

Cleveland 

9*3 

10.3 

10.3 

Pittsburgh 

3.5 

10.9 

10.9 

.Colnrfous 

9.1 

10,9 

11.0 

Portland,  Me. 

9.3 

10.5 

10.3 

'Dallas 

9.3 

10.9 

11.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

5** 

S.2 

8.3 

Denver 

9*8 

11.7 

12.7 

Providence 

9.1 

10.  k 

10. 7 

Detroit 

9.0 

10.8 

10.5 

Richmond 

S.5 

9.6 

9.7 

Fall  River 

8.5 

9.7 

9*9 

Rochester 

9.5 

11.7 

11.9 

Eons ton 

3*7 

9.S 

10,1 

St.  Louis 

10.3 

U,9 

ii.9 

Indianapolis 

10.2 

11,6 

li  #6 

St.  Paul 

10.3 

11.1 

11.5 

Jacksonville 

3*6 

9.9 

10.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

8.7 

10.2 

10. 3 

Kansas  City 

9o 

11.6 

il.3 

San  Francisco 

6.k 

g.2 

9.0 

Little  Hock 

8,5 

10.9 

iofo 

Savannah 

8,5 

10.1 

10.7 

Los  Angeles 

g»5 

9,5 

9*7 

Scranton 

3*7 

io#7 

10. .3 

Louisville 

10*7 

il.k 

Seattle 

7*3 

9.1 

9.k 

Uanehester 

7.7 

9.9 

9.9 

Springfield,  111. 

9.9 

11.3 

11.7 

ftleTTiphi  s 

9-3 

10,0 

10.0 

Washi  ngt  on,  D «  C  • 

9.9 

11.0 

11.3 
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GST  TES  r?OESE  OF  YOlTB  CGfclMJlTIQTY 

to  answer  these  Questions  and  send  the  answers  to 

TEE  GfeuKEBS1  GUILE 

Agricultural  A&justmeiit  Administration 
Washington,    D.  C. 


1.    Do  you  thizik  you  have  to  pay  too  much  for  milk 


3.    Why  do  you  think  the  price  is  too  high?  VrV 


3.    Wou\d  you  buy  more  vqMlk  if  the  urice  were  lower? 


4.    Do  you  "buy  only  evaporated  or  condensed  milk  "because  it  is  cheaper 
than  fresh  milk?   I  ^  


5.    Do  you  buy  cream? 


-low  much  more  cream  would  you  "buy 


if  the  price  were  cut  one-third  from  its  present  level? 


5.    Do  you  think  the  milk  companies  could- serve  you  for  less  money?   

>  you  think  the  government  should  control  the  selling  of  milk? 


.'r>  you  think  ycur  ci'y 
tribute  milk? 


should  own  milk  distributing  plants  anl  dis- 


7.  •  i1 


More  facts  about  your  local  milk  'oroblem: 


Name  

Address 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise, economical  purchases. 


THE  NEW  DEAL  COMES  TO  TOWN 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


VOL.1.    No.  6 


NOVEMBER  29,  1933 
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TKE  WESTWARD  MARGE  OP  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 


The  progressive  march  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry from  the  hot  torn  lands  of  last  March  has  now 
brought  us  to  higher  ground  that  must  lead  eventually 
to  complete  recovery.    Factory  workers  in  October  re- 
ceived about  35^  more  in  wages  than  a  year  ago,  with 
about  23%  more  workers  on  the  payrolls.    Farmers  in 
October  received  for  their  marketings  about  44$  more, 
nearly  a  fourth  of  this  increase  being  in  the  form  of 
benefit  payments  made  by  the  Agri cultural  Adjustment 
Adrnini  s  t  rat  i  on . 

The  expected  effect  of  improvements  in  farm 
prices  and  farm  income  on  the  general  welfare  has  al- 
ready become  evident.    Some  of  the  factories  pro- 
ducing supplies  for  the  farm  and  the  farm  home  have 
more  than  doubled  their  payrolls  through  greater  em- 
ployment, and  retail  purchases  by  farmers  are  above  those 
of  last  year  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cash  returns 
from  farm  marketings. 

The  cotton  and  tobacco  benefit  payments  quick- 
ened the  rise  out  of  depressed  conditions  in  the  South 
and  Southeast.  The  benefit  payments  now  going  to  the 
wheat  belt  and  the  benefits  that  later  will  go  to  the 
corn  belt,  are  spreading  farm  purchasing  power  and  in- 
dustrial improvement  westward  beyond  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi . 


Director,  Processing  and  Marketing  Division, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
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THE  HEW  DEAL  00MS5  TO  TOT 


Scene:    Conference  room  in  a  hotel  in  X  city*  Oklahoma* 
Properties:    A  long  table,  and  lots  of  chairs* 
People:  Milk  distributors;  dairy  farmers;  four  men 

from  Washington;  another  from  a  nearby  city; 

.  •  •  and'  consumers  • 
Time:     9.30  in  the  morning. 


There  you  have  the  setting  for 
one  01  the  most  significant  ACTS  in 
the  Hew  Deal , 

It  is  a  round- table  pow~wow  on 
the  milk- problem  in  X  city,  Oklahoma. 
. .»  Held  right  there  . ...    So  that 
everybody  who  has  anything  to  say 
about  it  can  be  heard. 


Farmers  who  have  been  supplying 
ijjilk  to  X  city  haven* t  been  making 
mu.cn  lately,    (they're  broke,  or  near 
broke..,.  Distributors  have  been 
competing  -furi.au.sly  with  each  other, 
cutting  prices  to  get  trade;  they  want- • 
a  new  deal  ....  Consumers,  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  on  low  pay,  have  had  to 
cut  down  on  milk.    They  want  more 
milk  at  prices  they,  can  pay. 


most  important  single  food  for 
consumers . 


The  four  men  from  Washington 
are  there  to, learn  ...    To  get  the 
real  racts  about  milk  in  X  city. 
...  To  help  put  together  an  agree- 
ment that  will  be  fair  to  everybody. 
An  agreement  that  will  work. 

One  of  the  men  comes  from  the 
Marketing  Division* of  the  Adminis- 
tration.   Another  from  the  Legal 
Division.    A  third  represents  the 
Consumers1  Counsel.    The  fourth  is 
the  Hearing  Clerk.    The  man  sitting 
at  the  table,  who  comes  from  a 
nearby  city,  is  the  Snforcement 
Officer.    His  job,  as  his  title 
showg,  i3  to  help  enforce  any  agree- 
ment drawn  up  in  that  region. 


And  now  these  people  have  got 
together  to  thrash  out  this  problem. 
They  are  meeting;  with  men  from  tho 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Acmini strati x: 
whicl.  was  given  the  job  by  Congreac 
of  building  up  tho  purchasing  power 
of  farmers*  commodities,  and  at  tho 
same  time  protecting  consumers.... 

Milk  is  ths  most  important  single 
farm  commodity.    It  is  perhaps,  the 


Before  this  conference  takes 
place  maybe  weeks  or  months  — 

a  tentative  plan  has  already  been 
suggested  by  tho  producers  and 
distributors  of  milk  in  X  city.*.** 
With  these  suggestions  the  experts 
in  the  Administration  have -drawn  up 


i 
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an  agreement,    A  proposed  agreement* 

There  are  probably  many  clauses  in 
this  proposed  agreement .... .One  clause  '  ' 
oust  "be  there.    A  clause  that  gives 
farmers  better  prices  than  they  got 
in  those  long-ago  days,  before  the  war. 
Unless  the  agreement  boosts  farmers'1  ;  :  - 
prices,  it  doesn't  have  a  chance.... 
The  idea  is  to  make  better  consumers  - 
of  farmers  by  giving  them  a  chance  : 

to  earn  a  decent   

living. 


Another  clause  may 
fix  prices  to  con- 
sumers . . .Another 
may  make  special 
exceptions  to  these 
prices  for  schools, 
hospitals,  relief 
agencies . 

Licenses  for  dis- 
tributors may  be 
in  the  agreement, 
too . . . .Provisions 
for  giving  each  farm- 
er an  equal  share  in 
the  market. 


Each  detail  of  the 


X  CITY,  OKLAHOMA. 

is  only  one  of  the  scores  of  cities 
where  public  hearings  on  food  codes 
and  marketing  agreements  will  be 
held  in  the  coming  months... 


MILK  is  only  one  of  the  many' foods 
on  which  codes  or  agreements  are 
being  drawn  up. 

'Hearings  in  your  town  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers.  Watch' 
for  the  notices. 

IF  YOU  THINK  YOU* HE  HOT  GETTING 
YOUR  MONEY1  S  WORTH  FOR  THE  FOODS 
YOU  BUY  —  go  to  these  hearings. 
Ask  questions . . .Tell  the  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  and  the 
government  what  you  want. 


prices  are  going  to  cut  down  milk 
consumption,  that  should  be  known. 
Buying  less  milk  will  help  nobody. 


To  get  back  to  X  city,  Okla- 
homa. .. .Af,ter  the  marketing  and 
legal  .and  consumers1  experts  have 
gone  over  the  proposed  agreement 
in  Washington,  and  the  Secretary 

 ..    of  Agriculture  has 

recommended  the  agree- 
ment for  a  public 
hearing,  notice  is 
sent  to  the  city. 
Plans  are  got  under 
way  for  this  con- 
ference in  the  hotel 
in  X  city. 


agreement  may  represent  some  privi- 
lege one  party  to  the  agreement  would 
have  to  give  up.... Maybe  one  party 
is  giving  up  more  than  the  other. 

Obvioiisly  the  effect  of  the  agree- 
ment must  be  to  put  some  order  into 
milk  supplies  and  distribution. 

Consumers  are  concerned  with  every 
detail  of  the  plan.    They  must  pay  the 
bill.    If  prices  to  consumers  must  go 
up  to  give  the  farmers  a  better  break, 
consumers  should  be  sure  the  farmers 
really  get  the  breaks... If  the  higher 


There,  on  the  spot, 
farmers,  distributors, 
consumers  —  sitting 
around  the  table  with 
the  government  experts 
—  have  their  chance  ( 
to  say  what  they  like 
about- ^this  agreement. 
.  .  .To  pick  it  to 
pieces... to  suggest 
change  s • • . t  o  th  r ow 
the  whole  thing  out 
and  start  all  over 
again . 

Clause  by  clause  the  agreement  is  gone 
over...*  New  -facts  .come  out  ..  New 
suggestions  for  a  plan  are  made. 

Everybody  is  heard. . .Consumers 
of  milk  —  whether  they  buy  a  pint 
a_  day  or  gallons.    This  is  their 
chance  to  say  what  they  think  about 
the  service  they  are  getting... to 
point  out  wastes.... to  say  what ■ 
price  they  can  pay  ...  to  suggest  how 
they*d  like  to  see  milk  distribution 
organized  . . .  to  learn  what  it  costs 
to  deliver  milk  to  their  doorsteps... 
to  suggest  cutting  out  unnecessary 
services  ....  to  make  certain 
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c o nsume r  s  ar e  ade  q uat e I y  represented 
on  any  Milk  Control  lb gX_d  that  may  "oe 
sot  up  to  administer  the  agreement. 


Never  "before — since  the  days  when 
Districting  milk  "be came  a  specialized 
"business — have  consumers  had  the  chance 
to  say  what  they  think  about  prices.... 
They  could  only  stop  "buying  when  they 
didn't  get  what  they  wanted. . . .Here r s 
their  chance  to  talk. 

The  record  is  carefully  kept.... 
So  that  no  suggestions  for  changes  or 
improvements  are  lost...  lb  criticisms 
of  this  or  that  provision. . .For  this 
record  is  the  "basis  on  which  the  final 
agreement  is  to  "be  worked  out. 



Finally  the  testimony  is  all  in. 
The  men  from  Washington  pack  up  their 
papers  and  their  "bags  and  return  to 
the  capital. 

There,  page  "by  page,  the  testimony 
of  producers,  distributors,  and  consumers 
of  X  city  is  gone  over. ....... 

A  final  agreement  is  drawn  up  

One  that  seems  to  meet  as  nearly  as  pos- 
ible — the  requirements,  the  special 
problems  of  X  city. 

If  the  agreement,  as  finally  drawn, 
is  initialled  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  it  is  then  sent  back  to  the 
producers  and  distributors  for  signature. 
If  signed  by  them  it  is  returned  to 
Washington  for  final  signature  by  the 
Secretary 


With  this,  the  agreement  goes  into 
force  Because  no  agreement  can  be 


perfectly  drawn,   so  that  it  pleases 
everybody,   it  is  made  effective  only 
for  a  limited  period. .. .After  that 
it  can  be  revised,  or  even  drawn  ell 
over  again. . .Out  of  this  trial  and 
error  method,  a  sound,  efficient, 
economical  service  should  be  developed 


SOME  QUESTIONS  CONSUMERS  -MIGHT 
ASK  AT  A  MILK  HEARING 

1.  Kow  much  of  the  .price  I  pay  for 
a  quart  of  milk  goes  to  the 
farmer  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  grades  of  milk  (a)  in  bac- 
teria count;  (b)  in  bitterfat 
content? 

3.  Is  the  price  of  a  half  pint  of 
table  cream  more  than  the  price 
of  a  quart  of  standard  milk? 

4.  Is  less  milk  sold  now  than  in 
1932  or  in  192S? 

5.  How  much  does  the  agreement 
raise  prices  to  consumers? 

6.  How  much  of  this  increase  goes 
to  the  farmers? 

7.  Is  there  a  special  price  to 
schools,  hospitals,  relief 
agencies? 

8.  Will  there  be  consumers  on  the 
milk  control  board  set  up  by 
the  agreement?    How  will  they 
be  chosen? 

9.  How  do  the  health  regulations 
compare  with  the  Milk  Ordinance 
of  the  U.S.  Pablic  Health  Service 

10.  Is  raw  milk  sold?     Is  there  sani- 
tary inspection  of  farms? 

11.     Is  the  sup-oly  of  milk  restricted 
in  any  way  (l)  "by  the  Health 
Regulations  (2)  by  the  agree- 
me  nt  f 


FACTORY 
PAYROLLS 

IN  OCTOBER, 1933  ' 
WERE  CLOSE  TO 
35  PERCENT  ABOVE 
OCTOBER,  1932 


FARM 
NCOME 

IN  OCTOBER,  1933 
WAS  CLOSE  TO 
44  PERCENT  ABOVE 
OCTOBER,  1932 


D&'&tD  £>/&£CTLY*  OH 
7V 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


OCTOBER.  1933.  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  PAYROLLS  lOO%  GREATER 
THAN  IN  OCTOBER.  r932 


TERTIL1ZERS 

OCTOBER.  1953.  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  PAYROLLS  UP  60°£. 
OVER  OCTOBER.  1932 


1 
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WHAT  CIVIL  'TOPJCS  IvEMS  TO  RURAL  COMJiOTXTIES 


Imagine  all  the  malaria 
"breeding  spots  of  the 
Country  wiped  nut  . . . 
all  the  insects  that 
destroy  crops,  all  the 
other  pests  that  ruin 
property  and  bring  dis- 
ease in  their  wake  I 


Sounds  impossible 
it  will  seeji 


hut 


less  Utopian  when  the 
projects  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Government1 s 
stupendous  new  Civil 
Works  Pro-gram  have  got 
under  way.  Under  this 
program  disease  breeding 
areas  are  going  to  be 
attacked  and  the  con- 
trol of  destructive  pests  organized. 


As  fast  as  it  can  the  re- 
covery program  is  trying 
to  put  farming  on  a  pay- 
ing basis  . Meantime 
many  farm  families  have 
had  to  seek  immediate  re- 
lief  DR.  E.L.iriRSPATRICK, 

Rural  Relief  Adviser  of  the 
Federal.  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  tells  the 
Consumers1  Guide  not  only 
about  the  extent  of  dis- 
tress among  rural  families 
but  about  the  great  new 
adventure  in  civil  works 
which  is  going  to  spread 
its  beneficence  into  the 
country  as  well  as  into 
-the,  city*  


Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  plight  of 
the  city  unemployed, 
bat  little  is  known 
of  the  distress  in 
the  rural  sections  of 
the  country, 


a  survey  o: 


166 


agr  i  cul  tur al  c  ount i  es 


Building  of  farm-to-market  roads, 
repair  of  school  buildings,  play- 
grounds, rural  sanitation  ...  are 
among  the  many  things  planned  for 
the  villages  and  country  places.  It 
N  estimated  that  250,000  heads  of 
farm  families  will  work  on  drought 
relief  road  projects. 

Four  million  persons  will  be  em- 
ployed under  this  new  civil  works 
program.    Two  million  will  be  taken 
from  unemployment  relief  rolls  of  the 
country.  The  others  will  be  recruited 
hy  agencies  designated  by  the  U.  S. 
pmployment  Service  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  local  Civil  TTorks 
Admi ni  s  t  rat ions. 


showed  that  one  in 
ten  families  were  on 
public  relief  during 
July  and  August.  In 
all  rural  and  urban 
counties,  the  nrur/ber 
was  11$.  Hone  of  these 

 1  rural  families  are 

lavishly  aided.  They 
receive  less  than  40 
cents  per  day,  for  between 
four  and  five  people. 

Many  of  the  most  important 
projects  to  cone  under  the  program 
of  civil  works  will  be  designed  to 
help  rura.l  areas. 

Destitute  farmers  and  Jobless  work- 
ers in  rural  communities  will  be 
given  jobs  on  these  projects  and 
paid  wages. 

Workers  employed  on  a  project 
under  the  program  will  be  paid  at 
the  same  wage  rate  as  prevails  in 
the  community  in  which  the  job  is 
to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
minima  set  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  and  on  the  basis 
of  a  30-hour  week. 


The  new  program  is  unlike  anything 
ever  before  undertaken  by  the  United 

(States  government.    It  puts  into  actual 
practice  *  a  new  principle  of  government; 
its  duty  to  find  work  for  able  bodied 
billing  workers  who  have  come  on  hard 
times  because  business  has  folded  up. 


People  in  rural  sections  who 
have  projects  in  mind  that  will 
provide  more  employment  in  their 
communities  should  send  them 
quickly  to  the  county  or  state 
Civil  Works  Administration. 
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PRICES  COUNTRY  PEOPLE  PAT 


Consumers  in  the  country  want  to  know  how  their  prices  compare 
with  the  city  prices  we  report.    We  cannot  give  a  good  comparison. 
City  consumers  usually  buy  smaller  quantities  at  a  time*  Qualities 
of  the  goods  may  differ  and  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  may  be 
so  different  that  the  average  prices  for  articles  of  the  same  name 
are  not  directly  comparable. 

Retail  prices  for  small  towns  and  villages  are  collected,  however. 
They  are  reported  quarterly  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
by  about  1,500  stores,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at 
which  farmers  buy.    The  stores  were  selected  by  asking  farmers,  re- 
porting on  crops,  where  they  bought  certain  articles. 

In  response  to  our  special  request,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  made  available  to  us  the  average  of  the  reported 
prices  of  certain  commodities,  so  that  we  could  show  you  how  the 
averages  of  the  prices  to  farmer- consumers  run.    The  number  of 
reports  received  in  the  past  has  been  considered  hardly  sufficient 
for  a  good  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  attempts  are 

being  made  to  collect  more 
data  so  as  to  make  these 
average  figures  more  reli- 
able. 

fhile  city  and  country 
prices  should  not  be  close- 
ly compared,  in  most  cases 
food  prices  in  both  tend 
to  move  up  and  down  to- 
gether. 


THE  BOTIBG  POIEE  OP  FARM 
COMMODITIES. 


PRIC3S  III  HJRA.L  COMMUNITIES. 


1                                   (Average  pr 

ices,  reported  by 

quarters) 

Sept,  15 

Dec,  15 

Mar,  I 9 

June 

.5 

Sepo, 

IT-EM 

T  C-,~7  <~> 
193^- 

1932 

T  D"?  ~Z 

1933 

1933 

193.3 

POODS 

Sugar,  per  lb* 

?lour,  per  2^  lb.  sack 

5*2^ 

55,0^ 

5^.0^ 

66, 

$1,00 

Corn  meal,  per  lb* 

2*5<P 

2,0c* 

2,0? 

,3(2^ 

2,8^ 

Bacon,  smoked,  per  lb. 

15*7^ 

13,1^ 

lH< 

►  6^ 

16,0^ 

Butter,  per  lb,  - 

23,5^ 

i  r 

21fU^ 

2^4 

*Jy 

25,0^ 

Beef,  fresh,  per  lb. 

15,6^ 

12,3^ 

12.7^ 

id* 

lU,7^ 

Pork,  fresh,  per  lb. 

10. 5i 

IU24 

1  ?i 

1  /  v- 

13*6^ 

Lard,  per  lb. 

1  T  ^  Y 

^- 1 

>Jy 

9-V 

Hicef  per  lb. 

5.0c* 

H.8c* 

J  * 

5-7^ 

Coffee,  per  lb. 

22, 

22*g$J 

21,S^ 

56.0^ 

22,U$< 

Tea,  per  lb. 

60,2^ 

57.2V 

J  J  * 

Oranges,  per  dozt 

3c,o^ 

t  r 

23.  ^ 

2^, 

•  S^ 

28,  V 

Lemons,  per  doz« 

37#^ 

33*1^ 

23,2? 

7^ 
»  \  Y 

30»o^ 

Bananas,  per  doz. 

23*6<£ 

23,6^ 

22.6c* 

2U, 

26,9^ 

Oatmeal,  bulk  per  lb. 

3»9<£ 

3.6<* 

3»V 

Vinegar,  per  gal# 

3U5j* 

3i#o^ 

30.1? 

29.0^ 

Salt,  per  lb« 

1.6^ 

it7? 

'I  . 

r  /  y 

1*9^ 

Haisins,  per  lb. 

11,2^ 

9*5? 

q, 
j* 

*  Jy 

10,1^ 

Cheese,  per  lb. 

21#U$? 

21.0^ 

19.1? 

L  L  \ 

*Dy 

22,2^ 

-da,  per  box 

1  ~  Y 

7*1? 

7 

1  A 

7*1^ 

CLOTHING- 

Overalls,  per  pair 

88,7c* 

88,8c* 

86.0? 

\\Jr 

$1.26 

Shirts,  men's  work,  each 

5^3^ 

53.0? 

R2. 

72.0^5 

Socks,  menfs  work,  cotton,  per 

pair 

11«1<£ 

11*2^ 

10.7? 

10. 

13*  H 

Shoes, men1  s  work,  per  pair 

$2,21 

$2.19 

$2.0^ 

$2, 

•  03 

$2,UU 

Gloves,  cotton, per  pair 

13.0^ 

1  r 

11.9? 

11, 

15,0^ 

Union  suits,  men's  athletics 

per  pair 

58,1** 

57.^ 

5^.0? 

51* 

'  r 

65.0^ 

Gingham,  per  yard 

ll*9f* 

11.5^ 

11.2? 

11, 

Muslin,  per  yard 

8.9^ 

9*cy 

s.i?. 

12.1^ 

Dresses,  house,  each 

SI. 2^ 

so.^ 

?1|,0? 

75* 

$1,00 

Bloomers,  knit  rayon,  per  pair 

UU,o^ 

1+1.9?. 

39.9? 

Hose,  Women1  s  silk,  per  pair 

73.3^ 

70.5^ 

67.0? 

63 1 

77.o^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS 

Sheeting,  80  in,  wide,  per  yard 

32.0^ 

31*2^ 

29. U? 

29- 

,2^ 

37-5^ 

Toweling,  16  in,  bleached  cotton, 

per  yard 
joap,  laundry,  per  bar 
Starch,  laundry,  per  lb, 
Kerosene,  per  gal, 
Brooms,  house,  each 
tfruit  jars,  masom  1  qt»  per  doz, 

N==== 


12,8^5 

S*7^ 
1^2^ 
U3*6^ 


12,8^ 

\~5y- 
S,7^ 
13 

W  .3  5* 
87»b^ 


12.5^ 

H.3^ 

13*3^ 
33.7^ 
S7»5^ 


13.1^ 
U,h^ 

12*7^ 

38. V 

87.8^5 


15.9^ 

8.8^ 

13.3^ 
U3.6^5 

87.2^ 
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CEANGSS  III 

CITY  FJETAIL  A¥D  fXBU  PRICES 


From  October  24  to  November  7,  1933 


Up 


Down 


E3TAIL 

Butter 

Eggs 
L  ar  d 
lace 
•  Fork 

Chop  S 


Milk 

Cheese] 
Wheat 


, — 


RSTAIL  3TAHM 


Cheese 

Hens 

Round 

Steak 
Leg  of 

lamb 


Rice 
Hens 
Beef 

Lamb 
Eogs 
Pota- 
toes 


Milk 
Pi  our 
Bread 
potatoes 
Prunes 


Butter 


Average  retail  prices  in  the  United  States 


Commodity 


Hoy.  15 


1932 


Feb.  15 
1933 


Oct .24 

1933 


Hoy. 7  Percent  l/ 

1933  change 

Feb.lMoy.7 


Butt sr. lb. 

27.6 

24.8 

28.2 

28.4 

12.4 

Cheese, lb. 

22.4 

21 » <5 

23 .2 

23.1 

8.3 

Milk.  qt. 

10.6 

10. .3 

11.1 

11.1 

7.1 

S§.JS#d02  . 

37.6 

21.4 

33.4 

34.6 

27.8 

Hens,  lb. 

22.4 

21.3 

20.5 

20.3 

-1.3 

Round  Steak, lb. 

27.3 

24.3 

25.8 

25.5 

-.9 

Lsg  of  Lamb, lb. 

21.7 

21  »3 

-1.9 

pork  Chop ,1b. 

r>r-  p 

23.1 

23.2 

17.1 

flour,  lb » 

3.0 

4.6 

4.6 

69.6 

Broad, lb . 

6.7 

SA 

8.0 

8.0 

25.9 

Lard,  lb. 

8. 7 

7.7 

9.5 

9.6 

24.4 

Potatoes, lb. 

1.4 

1.5 

2.3 

2.3 

38.8 

lice, lb . 

6.2 

5.B 

6.3 

6.9 

18.1 

p  mines, lb . 

8.8 

8.3 

10.6 

10.6 

16.3 

Xj  Allowance  has  been  made  for  an  estimated  average  seasonal  change  so 

that  these  figures  show  the  difference,  above  or  below,  such  an  'average 


li 


Average  price  -per  quart  (in  cents) 


M3T*k^  t<T 

Feh. 

lh 

Oct. 

24 

17  ov . 

7_ 

United  St^t^s 

• -10.1 

11.1 

11 .1 

Atlanta 

12.0 

"n .  0 

13 .0 

P,^  1  *hi  "no  T° 

11.0 

11.0 

11 .0 

~Ri  Tiri  "n  .T'n 

J_>  X  i.  All  X  -lUjl-'.  UXi 

■  14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

'•  10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 " 

X  l —  •  w 

14.0 

X    T  ■ 

14.0 

X.-  L/.X  X  ;_~X.  W 

]  1  .0 

Butte          -   i  "-  '■' 

11.7 

11.0 

11.0 

C>,-,r]_oqto:l      S.  G. 

KftaLXt-uX  X  — *  O  \J  W  it         K_/   F         O  V 

13 .0 

13 .0 

13.0 

Chicago 

:  9*0 

.  - 10.0 

11.0 

Cincinnati 

■■  10.0  ' 

.X.      »  w 

■3  "  -.O 

X.  — .  *  v>  1 

11.0 

Cl^vel^nd 

Pnl  nmhii  q 

9  .  0 

°.o 

T)nl  1  o  " 

9.0  - 

G.0 

•  10.0 

■  IHiih  • 

■  X    .'  * 

1^.0 

Dp  tfoi  t 

10.0 

1  0.0 

"h1^  11    "R  i  v  p  t 

x  rXii.  x,    x  l  x  v  w  x 

X  !  -  •  \_/ 

12  .  0 

12.0 

X.  C  •  \J 

Hon  ^  t,  OTl 

ik^  U.v)  UUil 

10.  1 

10.0 

Ind"i  r< t  *^r>ol  i  ^ 

***  "-J-  —  C  ' i  —  _  ^J-"  v  X  X  O 

•  9.0 

9.0 

c  .0 

Jacks  onvi  11  ^ 

V        w— i.  O  v>  X  X  V  J_  .X,  J-  v_» 

l"1)  .0 

X.  J  w  \_/ 

lh.o 

X     -  41  \-/ 

T  4.0 

Kansas  Citv 

10.0 

10.0 

X.  V  •  V 

^  0.0 

Little  Foci- 

10.0 

12.0 

l  2.0 

.  Lo  s  4n<°"e  1  e  s 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

TtOui  svill''1 

0.7 

11.0 

J  L  9 

11  .0 

—  X  •  \J 

L'anche  3 1  e  r 

10.0 

11.0 

11 .0 

ajenrpiii  s 

10.0 

x.  v_  9  0 

ii  .0 

1 1  .0 

-■ — L  %  ■  J 

Kilwaukoe 

8  »0 

9.0 

9.0 

MinneaT)oli  s 

y  » (J 

s.o 

S.O 

Mobile 

1  ~)  .0 

11  .0 

x    ■  #  . 

Newark 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

*<ew  Haven 

12. 0 

1U.0 

pew  Crle?ns 

10.0 

12.0 

•  1  2.0 

|few  York 

10.0 

12*0 

lp.0 

Norfolk 

X       *  \J 

1  li.n 

X  .  .  w 

\^J.Xjloc-*.xCJv 

1  n 

9  O 

0  n 

Pedri  a 

10.0 

X^  -J  %  \J 

10.2 

10.2 

X  W  •  — 

Phi  1  r>  de  1  T>h  i  a 

11.0 

1 1  .  0 

Pittsburgh 

9.0 

'  10.^ 

10.1 

Portland.  Me. 

12.0 

12.  Q 

i  p  a 

Portland  0rQ. 

J/*  J 

Providence 

12.0 

1  s .  0 

11.0 

Richmond 

11.  ri 

X  X  *>  J 

11 

11  0 

Hoche  stc  r 

10.0 

11.0 

1  1.0 

—  x.  •  J 

St .  Loud s 

10.0 

10.0 

1  0.0 

3 1  •  P  an  1 

7.7 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

9.0 

9.0 

QtO 

S^n  Fr^rifi 

"l?D 

A.CL  »\J 

i  p  n 

Savannah, 

J- J  ♦  f 

11  7 

11  "7 
JL  X  .  / 

'Scran  ton 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Seattle 

9.0 

10.3 

10.3 

Springfield,  111. 

9.1 

10.0 

10.0 

■lE^nin^ton,  D.  0. 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

MILK  (Fresh) 

•     Last  March  the  New  Haven  Department 
■of  Health  published  a  bulletin  on 
milk.   .It  said: 

.  •'    "Altogether  only  two- thirds  of 
.  a.    the 'amount  of  milk  which  is 

considered  desirable  is  being 
used.....;,.  "Jew  Haven  should 
.v.-:     be.-using.at  least  50,000  pints 
more. eve rv  day." 

.  Milk  was  selling  in  New  Haven  at  an 

average  price  of  10  cents  a  quart  on 
-  March  lj>  . . On  llovember  f  it  was 
.  l^.'}  cents  ...   the  highest  price  of 
.  any  city  reported  on  that  date. 


Only  one  other  city  changed  prices. 

■from  October  2U  to  November  7   

Houston,  Texas,  where' the  average 
dropped  from  10.3  to  10  cents  a 
quart.  .• 

The  national  average  price  stayed  at 
11.1  cents.  ' 


This  week  a  "pile  of  istters  enclosing 
answers  to  our  questionnaire  on  milk 
—  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
OOlTSulGES  GUIDE  —  came  into' our 
office.     Consumers  are  giving  us 
important  news  about  their  local  milk 
problems.       »  and  what  they  think- 
should  be  done  about  them.' 

The  first  letter  told  us  that  in  that 
particular,  city  less  than'  half  a  pint 
per  person  a  day  was  consumed  . . , 
How  much  milk. do  the  people  in  your 
city  buy?  What  do  you  think 

would  induce  them  to  "buy  more?  • 


Average  price 

per  po-and  (in 

ce  nt  s ) 

Feb. 

Oct 

Hov . 

Markets 

15 

24 

7 

T»T  "H  P  -"^               ^  f  O  n 

24.8 

28.2 

00  •  *± 

/.  4-  "1  0  -n  n 
J-_T;X2,I1  Uri 

25 . 9 

28 . 5 

oi/  .  X 

27.2 

31 .2 

<  >X  .  J 

T  —    »trrn             -  aim  *-v  ■  

-  j-i  nu  ix^-i?— u 

25.1 

27.4 

•JO  *z 
<o-_  .  O 

J  d-VcIcl^U    It  LJ;11     Jl  J.l-c  U: 

M       P*  T"  V4 

24.7 

28.4 

oi  .1 

Du  c-  t^l    h Gilo    up   311  f^-i  0  1  .v    Jt.  tj      ^ n 

1T1  OLgS  p  o  r  ~j 

25.1 

23.3 

D 

l  c  uoosr  o'i  e.nci.  a 0 vem o" r  /  cv 0 

"El  1  f  TO  "i  O 

_  U.  j.  :  i,l  ij 

2.^.7 

28 . 1 

t/C  .  J 

/-s  y\         ^  l-i  r>        n    (-s.  A-  4"  /7  "VI       /*^OT"'"^        7r7  ^                     /"VI  "IT"        T"  '^7  A 

.Tlx  C/  o - 

22.1 

21 .1 

o'x  .  O 

cli3    Oil   LvUOJfcl  1^. 

wllS-X  X  ^  o  U  U-a  ,     C  •     ^-  . 

24 .3 

2  /  •  2 

P-7  7 
or  (O 

flVii  f p 

11.  X  ^/CLr,  U 

25.1 

2?  .4 

1  il  S  j-  ^    i  <  cl  0  cl  >J  O  U.  u     U  - »  1 0 1?    J,      *  iU.  OIL 

C\  "1  T7  r*  "1  ririTf  1 

24 . 8 

2/  .1 

C level  and 

24.4 

23  .1 

M  n  1 1171  rn  i  q 

28  .3 

P7 

0  (  .0 

24.8 

25.3 

PR  ^ 

rp  Trr      n  4™  77-      (~»  0  rrO  >-s       f-t  7    T  7    C\  C        0*7  /1  «7 

l V7 C-1  yy  —  s t3  v  ^-  n  01  iiss  -icUi  & 

T)pnv°  t 

23  .2 

26.8 

P  ~  "7 
0  .-  .  ( 

ni^iisr  -ivera^o  pa-ic^  ici 

23.1 

26.6 

P7  / 
0  ^  .  *  i 

Duuicp  oj.  iiOv 6^-0sr     .  .  .ins 

—  cXX  X  1.UV5I 

24.3 

28  .3 

0  ,^  .  3 

"bi ? t  increases  — more  than 

FT  r.'ii  c?  ¥  r\in 

25.9 

27 . 5 

dr  .  V- 

a  cent  a  pound  —  were  in  Salt 

T nn  i  s  "  r>  T\nl  i  c 

25.7 

28  .9 

XiaKe  Liu  7/  on  a  xaxl  xtiver. 

JaclrsoriVi  1  1  p 

24.7 

26.8 

P  A  R 
O  O  .  O 

Kar LSa  ^  H.1  r,"r 

2,i .  5 

2  6,4 

PA  4 

Little  wor»Tr 

<-  >  2 .9 

25.1 

PS  A 

T  r  R    in  C  1  .r>  c 
X  {_i  O     All  ^  ^  x  ^_  c< 

23 .  3 

27  .9 

00  .  0 

Th.e  farmer  received  L._ie  sane 

1  i  T 1  i  C!  Tr  :  1  "I  o 
XJ    *X  X  o  V  X  x  X  v3 

24.3 

27.4 

price  ior  outter  iat  —  2u  cer.us 

7^,7  n  -n   Vi  p    x  q  ii 

Did*  11  ^lic.  o 

25.1 

28.1 

•"if") 

0 '  • .  7 

a  pound  on  Fov ember  7  as  on 

UiC^lU  ^Ulo 

24.5 

27.0 

uctooer  24. 

u  i  1  Wan  It-  o  a 
1"  x  x»i  cLliivB" 

24.1 

28.8 

or,  .  b 

KlUUCsl  .-OjlXS 

23.4 

27.9 

o^Y  .  r 

*'r\"hi  1  a 

24.8 

26.5 

25 .4 

7'TpTrr'  T*l.— 

25.3 

31 .3 

p  1 . 6 

it  ^  i;    I*r-.  /  t-'il 

25.3 

29.2 

0O.0 

7T*5v."  DtT  p  if 

26.3 

26.8 

O  /  .  J 

lv  ^  </  IU. 

25 . 6 

31.0 

1 

25 .3 

29.8 

23 . 0 

v»iX>ciI.l.'jL 

23.1 

26.1 

2o .  5 

X  o  U  1  X  JL 

24.0 

25.4 

26  .3 

x  ij.X  XiJ,  Lr; x;)Hl£i 

25.3 

32.4 

-...4 

x  i  l,  o  o  o'x  r g  x 

24.7 

23.1 

2'^ .  0 

P  OP  t.1  an^       1  'p 
x  >^i  ox.-i/i_»,    x ,y 

25.3 

•^0.0 

^•0.4 

1  Ul  o_r..l'l,     UiC  . 

23  .3 

26.1 

Ov.-  •  ^ 

pTOVT            "» p 

25.4 

28.7 

o9 .8 

Pi"  nr^n  r>rl 

IvX    V-U  .iVj  4  1  v». 

24.9 

oQ .  <.j 

30 .0 

r  n^1  V'  "  ^  ,  r* 

\J  ^.J  ^  o  ./  ^1 

23  .4 

'')  Q  *f 
(s  5  ,'j 

J  /  .  / 

O  11        Ti  ffl  1  T  Q 

Or  O 

23.1 

>io  .  4 

St  .    Pan  1 

Mf  V  •      X      -'X  X  » 

22 . 3 

27.4 

'  )*-7  r^i 

o7  . 7 

Sbj  t  T.V-p  fi4  f 

1 J  i — L  v    Xj  iL:         w  X  U  < 

20.3 

24.3 

2o.9 

25.3 

27.3 

27.9 

25.3 

28  7 

28 .0 

Scranton 

24.3 

23.4 

23  .1 

S  eattle 

25.3 

27.7 

28 . 6 

Springfield,  III. 

24.3 

26.9 

27.3 

^Tashin^ton,  C.  C, 

27.2 

30.7 

30.  ^ 

13- 


0 


Average  price 

per  -pound 

(in  cen 

t.s). 

Pe  b . 

IjctT"7" 

Ilbv . 

]  1/ark"  t 

1 R 

Ph 

1 —  r 

United  States 

21  ."5 

23  .2  - 

23  .1 

Atlanta 

IS. 3 

20 . 9 

PI  7 

*  ! 

Baltimore 

21:.  h 

2d.R 

26.  s 

Birmingham 

_  ^  .  T 

21 .0 

20.1 

Boston- 

22  •  8 

•  •  P 

2R.U 

l  y     *  ~ 

Bridgeport 

2S.7 

29.3 

C.O  »  S 

Buffalo 

24.0 

24.  £ 

?U  6 

Butte 

19.3 

19.3 

IS.  9 

Charleston,  3.  C. 

19.0 

20.1 

20.1 

Chicago 

ph  h 

2R.R 

2^.7 

Cincinnati 

?3 . 6 

24.3 

c  4  •  d 

Cleveland 

c  ;  ♦  *-f 

2R.7 

2o.0 

Columbus 

22.3 

24.  R 

2  3 . 3 

Dallas 

22.3 

22, 7 

Denver 

24.2 

24.0 

Detroit 

21.1 

2V>  „3 

23 . 2 

Fall  River 

24.1 

2R .  U 

PR  .R 

Houston 

16.  S 

IS. 6 

IS .  7 

I  ndi  anap  o  1  i  s 

20.0 

21. R 

21.2 

Jacksonville 

10'.  1 

19*4 

3  9.c! 

Zansa  s  Ci  ty 

20.7 

20 . 9 

2.0.2 

Li  tele  Bock 

16.3 

19.0 

19".  3 

Lo  s  Angc 1  e  s 

22.6 

23  .g 

?~  .R 

Loni  svill e 

19.2 

20*8 

21.2 

Manchester 

22. 8 

24.9 

25 . 0 

Lfemphi  s 

l6.0 

1S»9 

19.1 

Milwaukee 

21.8 

2R.0 

PR.  2 

Minneapolis 

19.6 

21.0 

on  /T 

ioMlo 

is. 6 

21 . 2 

21.0 

Newark 

23 . 7 

25. 0 

23.4 

".Tew  Haven 

27.9 

26.7 

29.3 

yew  Orleans 

193 

20.7 

Mevr  York 

26.0 

27.9 

27.1 

I'orf  oik 

1  7.3 

21.0 

2G .  3 

Omaha 

19.1 

22.1 

20. 9 

Peoria 

20.3 

21 . 7 

Op  7 
;  C-*J 

Phi lade lphia 

2R.h 

2  7 .  R 

Pitt sour f\ 

?2.R 

22. S 

P?.  R 

Portland,  He. 

22.3 

23.3 
c-  j  *  s 

2R.U 

Portland,  Ore.  .  1 

18.1 

21. 7 

21  .3 

Providence 

24.3 

2R.U 

*  jtr  rt 
r      .  -J 

Richmond 

3  7.9 

21.3 

21.  R 

..X.J 

Rochester 

2R.3 

27.O 

2R.S 

St.  Louis 

22.4 

22.6 

S  t .  Paul 

19.6 

23 .0 

22.  S 

Salt  Lake  City 

ib.  4 

16  ,9 
j — *  j 

17.1 

San  P  ran  c  i  s  c  o 

23 .7 

26.6 

26.7 

Savannah 

3 7 . 9 

19.7 

13.  S 

Scranton 

22.0 

23  .7 

22.9 

S^attl p 

1  e  £ 

pn  p 

Springfield,  111. 

20.0 

21.1 

21.1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

20.2 

21.1 

a  

CHESSE 


llinty-six  million  pounds  of 
cheese  v/ere  in  cold  storage  on 
II ov ember  1  ....  the  largest 
amount  ever  recorded  for  that 
•date.  !' 


Despite  the  large  stock  on 
hand,  production  01  cheese  con- 
tinued higiier  than  a.  year  a.go. 
....    #hen  people  do  not  cr 
ca>nnot  "buy  much  fresh  milk, 
there  comes  the  proole-n  of 
what  to  do  with-  all  the  milk 
they  might  have  "d ought . 

Sore  of  it  is  made  into  cheese* 
Cheese,  unlike  fresh  milk,  can 
he  stored  if  "^eonle  are  unahle 
to  hay  it....  In  fact,  unlike 
most  other  foods,  it  improves 
in  storage. 


'The  average  price  of  cheese  for 
the  51  cities  tended  slightly 
dernward  between  October  24  and 
ITcvemter  7* 


-11, 


Marke; 


ESC-S 


Hens  lay  fewest  eggs  this  time  of 
year  . so  this  is  usually  the 
nost  expensive  month  for  consumer 
egg-buying. 


Ws  looked  up  November  15  retail 
egg  prices  for  20  years  "back,  with- 
out finding  as  low  an  average 

price  as  this  3^»6  cents  a 

dozen. 


Prices  here  are  only  for  strictly 
fresh  eggs-    Hone  of  the  storage 
eg-gs  are  included. 


Eleven  cities  showec^-a  slight  do- 
crease  in  eg^  prices  from  October 
2H  to  Ilovember  7«»»«  The  remain- 
ing 40  increased*    Cincinnati  had 
the  biggest  rise  —  about  8  cents. 


Eggs  are  always  cheaper  in  some 
cities  than  in  others.     Cities  in 
great  egg-producing  States,  such 
as  Illinois,  get  cheaper  eggs 
than  Massachusetts  cities  do. 


Farmers  received  an  average  of 
24  cents  a  dozen  on  November  7- 
This  is  a  very  low  price  for 
November. 


United  States 


Feb . 


is 


Oct. 


Nov. 

7  ,, 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham  , 

Boston 

Bridgeport  . 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston,.  S.C. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland   .  I 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall  Biv  :r 

Houston 

Indian-'  .po lis 

Jr.chsonville 

Kansas  City 

Xiittlo  Rock 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Manchester 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapol is 

Mohile 

II -war): 

£cw  Envoi  . 

liHV  Cri  ans 

2to  York 

Norfolk 

Cmaha 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Port lard,  Ore. 

Providence . 

Richmond 

Keenest or 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City 

Sin  Francisco 

S  vvarrnah 

Scranton 

Seattle 

Springfield,  111 
Warrington,  D.  C 


.19.3 
22.5 
13. 1 
30.  z 

23.3 
.22.6 
25.6 

IS.  9 

23.3 
13*3 
19.5 

IS. 2 
17.9 

IS. 7 

20.*! 
28.2 
lo«2 
lb.7 
20.1 
19. '3 


£l(_  »  C 
17.0 
25.3 

16*3 

19.7 

13.5 
16.  8 

2^.3 

29.7 
17.2 

23  «  0 
21.2 

16. S 

18. 1 
?5.0 
21.6 

23-7 
17.2 

2b.4 
19.7 
22.9 
13.1 
19.6 

17.5 
2.1.7 

17.6 

20.5 
17.5. 

25.7 


35-5 
25.9 

47*9 
47.1 
35.0 

35-  * 
29.3 

320 
29.2 

3U 
26.8 
31.1 

34.5 

2°. 8 
44.8 
2^.4 
29.1 

3<^«9 
2^.0 

35.9 
27.2 

40,7 

23  o 

27.7 

25. if 

27.7 

42.3 
2b. 5 
44.2 
3U6 
23.1 
26.3 
37.1 

35*0 
3S.7 
32.S 

31 .1 

35*1 
270 
27.0 

30.5 
35-S 

31.2 
38. 3 
35.7 
26.8 
42.8 


34.6 

29.5 
33.6 

26.0 

50.0 

36.3 
3U.8 
23.7 

32.5 
37.4 
36.5 
30.7 
33.9 

3°o 
30.7 
U5.3 
27.0 
33.2 
35*^8 
28. 7 
25.9 
3^.7 
27.1 
42-5 
23.6 
28.5 
27.2 
29.4 

■  5  .-1  < 
43  .0 

25.3 

44.-5 

24.1 

23.  4 

39.6 
36.O 

32.0 
47.0 

35.5 

28.3 
27?3 
30.2 
36.7 
29.8 

39W 
3^9 
28  ,8 

43.0 


Average  price  per  pound  (In ,.ggnts_) 


Feb. 

Oct. 

ITov. 

Markets 

15 

24 

7  . 

WHEAT  PL0UR 

United  States 

-  2.9 

4.3 

4.8 

Atlanta 

3.4 

5  *  o 

Baltimore 

2.9 

5.0 

4.9 

Birmi ugh  am 

3*1 

4.9 

4.9 

Boston 

3.2 

5.0 

•D  »  1 

Bridgeport 

3.4 

5.2 

t;  p 

Buffalo 

2.6 

4.7 

4.8 

Slight  dacreases  in  the  average  price 

Btitte 

2,7 

4.3 

4.3 

of  flour  occurred  in  10  cities  between 

Charleston,  S. 

C.3.9 

5.4 

5.4 

October  24  and  ITovember  7....  ITine 

Chicago 

p  £ 

4.6 

4.7 

had  slight  increases. . .The  rest  re- 

Ci  ncmnati 

2.8 

4.6 

4.6 

maine d  unchango  d* . . .  Pr  i c e  change  s , 

Cleveland 

2.9 

4.5 

4.6 

where  they  occurred,  were  small ■ 

Columbus 

2.4 

4,2 

4.1 

Dallas 

2.9 

4.7 

4.8 

nationally,  the  average  stayed  at 

Denver 

2.3 

3.9 

3.8 

4.8  cents  per  pound. 

Detroit 

2.8 

4.4 

4.4 

Pall  Saver 

3.2 

5.1 

5.1 

Houston 

2.7 

4.7 

4.7 

Indianapolis 

2.5 

4.5 

4.2 

•Jacksonville 

3.6 

5.5 

5.5 

PI  our  price  of  wheat,  however,  show- 

Kansas City 

2.7 

4.6 

4.6 

ed  a  slight  upward  move.    It  increas- 

Little Rock 

2.7 

4.9 

4.9 

ed  from  66  cents  a  bushel  on  October 

Los  Angeles 

2.8 

4.3 

4.3 

24  to  63  cents  on  November  7. 

Aiouisville. 

3.2 

5.2 

5.2 

Manchester 

3,0 

5.2 

5.2 

Memphis 

2.9 

4.7 

4.7 

Milwaukee 

2.7 

4.6 

4.6 

Minneapolis 

2.8 

4.7 

4.6 

This  slightly  lessened  the  spread 

Motile 

3.3 

5.1 

5.0 

between  what  the  farmer  gets  for 

Newark 

3.0 

4.8 

4.9 

wheat  and  what  we  pay  for  flour. 

Hew  Haven 

3.3 

5.3 

5.3 

Sew  Orleans 

4.1 

5.9 

5.9 

ftew  York 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 

Norfolk 

3.0 

4.9 

4.9 

bushel  of  what  makes  about  42*6 

Omaha 

2.5 

4.1 

4.1 

Peoria 

4.7 

4.7 

pounds  of  flour. 

Philadelphia 

2.8 

5.0 

4.9 

Pittsburgh 

2.5 

4.4 

4.3 

Portland,  Me* 

2.9 

4.9 

5.0 

Roughly  one-third  of  the  price  con- 

Portland,Ore* 

2.7 

4.3 

4.2 

sumers  pay  for  flour  goes  to  the  far- 

Providence 

3.3 

5.2 

5.2 

mer  for  his  wheat. 

Richmond 

?  9 

£/***# 

4.7 

4.7 

Rochester 

2.9 

c  o 

5.2 

St  .Louis 

2.6 

4.7 

4.7 

St. Paul 

2.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.8 

3.5 

3.6 

Spji  Prancisco 

3.3 

5.0 

5.0 

Savannah 

3.5 

R  P 

5.1 

Scranton 

3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Seattle 

3.0 

4.5 

4.5 

Springfield, 111.3.5 

4.7 

4.7 

Washi  rgt  on ,  D.C.3.0 

•  2 

5.3 

SEE  AD 


More  than  half  of  the" cities  where 
the  average  price  of  "bread  increased 
were  cities  where  the  price  was 
already  above  the  national  average . 

Jacksonville  leads  the  51  cities 
in  highest  .average  . —  9.7  cents  a 
pound  loaf.       -  , 

-Milwaukee  upped  its  average  price 
most  (from  October  24  to  November  7) 
.  .,1/2  cent. ..out  is.  still  "below 
the  national  average . 


On  November  7  the  farmer  received 
twice  as  much  for  wheat  as  on 
Febrxary  15.    Wheat  in  a  pound  loaf 
of  oread  cost  1  cent  on  November  7; 
half  a  cent  on  February  15. 


A  consumer  asked  us  the  other  day; 
"How  much  was  bread  when  wheat 
was  a  dollar  a  bushel;  and  how 
much  was  bread  when  wheat  was 
50  cents?" 

The  CONSUMERS  GUI  IE  looked  up  the 
record  and  sent  this  reply: 

"In  July,  1916,  wheat  averaged 
exactly  a  dollar  a  bushel .  The 
average  price  of  a  pound  loaf 
of  bread  on  July  15,  1916,  was 
7.0  cents. 

"In  November,  1931  wheat  aver- 
aged 50- 1/2  cents  a  bushel.  The 
average  price  of  a  pound  loaf 
of  bread  on  the  15th  of  that 
month  was  7.3  cents" 

However,  strictly  accurate  comparisons 
of  this  kind  are  impossible,  since  bread 
formulas,  baking  methods,  and  selling 
methods  have  changed.     The  present  ten- 
dency to  slice  and  wrap  "bread  adds  to 
the  cost. 
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Average  price  per  pound  loaf 

of  white  bread  (baked)     (in  cents' 


Markets 

Nov .  \ 

J  I1X  0  o  :X  0  tabco 

6  A 

R  0 

8  0 

Atlanta 

a  T 

 ,  

R  A 
0.0 

R  fi 
0.0 

i3a_L  t>  lmui  c 

A  6 

O.O 

R  J 

(Jit-1 

8  4 

Birmingham 

R  A 
0  .  ft 

R  6 
0.0 

Boston 

A  ^ 

7  R 

7  8 
(  .  0 

Bridgeport 

A  7 

D  0 

7  Q 

Buffalo 

A  9 

0  0 

R  P 

Butte 

^  Q 

0.0 

R  3 
0.0 

Charleston,  b.C. 

7  p 

Q  1 

Q  1 

Chi  cago 

O  .  1 

7  1 

7  1 

r  •  X 

CIncinnat  i 

O.O 

7  n 

8  8 

Cleveland 

A  A 
O  .  fr 

7  1 

7  1 

'  .  X 

Columbus 

A  R 
0.0 

7  A 
r  .  ft 

7  3 

Dallas 

A  Q 
ft  •  y 

R  D 

7  9 

Denver 

7  P 

fad 

7  1 

1  .  X 

L»t?  iron 

5  R 

7  '? 

7  1 

a  ail  xii  ^er 

S  A 
O  •  ft 

7  6 

7  3 

nous  t  on 

4-  R 

7"  R 

7/8 

I ndi  anapo lis 

0 

ft .  0 

A  6 

'J  »  U 

6  6 

0  acKSonvni  e 

A  Q 

9  3 

9  .7 

Jvcuisas  1 1  t.y 

6  7 

7  9 

7.9  • 

iiittie  xxock 

A  A 

O  .  fr 

r  3 

8  5 

T           A  "n .CP  "1  p  G 

7  2 

3  .8 

8.8 

loui svii ie 

5  A 

7  4 

7.2  i 

5  6 

7  1 

7.4 

Memphis 

A  7 

D  .  ( 

7'  9 

7  9 

M x xwauKe e 

A  2 

7  3 

7  8 

kinneapoli  s 

A  5 

R  1 

^  «  -L 

8  1 

Mobile 

7  4. 

fl  n 

R  7 

Newark 

7  7 
(  ,  ( 

9  3 

New  Haven 

A  ? 

7  R 

7  0 

New  Orleans 

A  1 
D  .  1 

R  f?T 

0.0 

R  P 
0.0 

New  York 

7  ^ 

8  .6 

8  6 

Jj]  or  1  oii£ 

A  R 
0.0 

R  A 

8 . 6 

Omaha 

R  7 

R  3 

8  3 

Peoria 

A  /l 

7  7 

7.7 

rni  inceipma 

A"  ^ 
0.0 

7  8 

7  8 

Pittsburgh 

A  R 
O.o 

R  1 
0  ■  X 

8  T 

C1  ■  X 

Portland,  Me  . 

r  .  U 

7  7 

7  P 

Fortland,  Ore. 

r  .O 

R  ^ 
0  .  O 

R  P 

Providence 

c;  Q 

0 .  y 

^7  A 
r  .  -ft 

7  A 
^  « ft 

Richmond 

A  A 
O  .  ft 

R  A 

8  5 

Roche  ster 

A  P 

R  3 

8  3 

St .  Louis 

A  P 

7  8 

7  8 

St .  Paul 

A  S 

8  P 

8  3 

Salt  Lake  City 

A  P 

'  «<-j 

7.3 

San  Francisco 

R  3 

9'  1 

9.1 

Savannah 

A  R 

Q .  0 

9.4 

ocrar.  ton 

7  9 

9  .3 

9.3  i 

Seattle 

7.8 

3.4 

8.4 

Springfield,  111. 

6.9 

7.7 

7.7 

Washington,  D.C. 

7.1 

8.2 

8.2 

- 


j^flB^ price jper,,  Txruiid,  (in  .gents). 
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Market s 


United  States 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston,  S*  C« 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall  River 

Houston 

Indianapolis'  . 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City  . 

Little  Hock 
L\os  Angeles 
•Louisville 

Manchester 

Memphi  s 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Mobile 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Providence 

p.i  chmond 

Rochester 

St .  Loui  s 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City- 
San  Francisco 
.^Savannah 
0Scranton 

Seattle 

Springfield,  111. 
Washington,  D« 


Feb. 

Oct . 

Nov* 

15 

24 

7. 

1  R 

X  »  yj 

9 

9  ^ 

O  Pi 
c,  •  U 

9 

O  •  X 

1  R 

9  A 
C,  %  Lk 

9  A 

9  1 
c  .  X 

'X  9 

9  Q 

1  R 
X  .  o 

9  I 

Crf-J 

9  "X 

1  A 

X  *  *± 

9  9 
Ci  »  & 

9  T 
o  •  X 

Q 
.  «- 

1  7 
X  .  ( 

1  A 
X  •  D 

O 
*  O 

1  9 

X  .o 

1  R 
X  .  o 

9  7 

O.J 

9  R 

1  R 

X  .  D 

9  9 
<d»  C, 

9  1 
<d  •  X 

1  R 

X  .  u 

9  A 

Cn*± 

O  9 

Cl  •  Ci 

1  A 
X  *  Ha 

o  9 

Ci  »  Ci 

9  9 

•  1  9 
X  •  C> 

O  R 

X  .  zj 

9  A 

■7  R 

"X  9 

T  A 
X  •  D 

9  1 

0 

1  7 
X  .  ( 

1  A 
X  .  D 

X  ♦  o 

9  9 

Ci  *  C, 

9  9 
O  •</ 

o » o 

O  .ft 

O  7 
O  »  f 

X  .  c, 

1  Q 
X  •  y 

X  .O 

1  7 
X  .  ( 

9  A 
Ci  *  D 

9  A 

1  A 
X  •  D 

<d  .  X 

9  A 

x  •  o 

<->  cr 
Ci  *  O 

1  R 

X  •  O 

9  '  9 

-G>  •  O 

«d.O 

1  j  R 

9  '  'T. 
o  •  > 

O  1 
o  •  X 

X  rfO 

9  1 
>o  .  X 

9  T 
<c  •  X 

9  .9 

9  7 

9  7 

X  » o 

x  •  y 

1  Q 
X  *  z> 

x  •  u 

x  .y 

X  •  f 

9  A 

9  "7. 
O  ■  O 

i  7 

X  •  / 

O  7 
O.  1 

9  7 
o  •  / 

1  A 
X  •  D 

9  T 
O  •  O 

o  »o 

O  •  X 

O  7' 

<o»  f 

o  .O 

X  *  t/ 

9    7 1 
«o»  r 

9  R 

X  »  o 

9  R 

O  7 

X  .o 

X  .  O 

1  »o 

X  »  o 

<o .  u 

x  •  y 

X  .o 

O  A 

O  A 

1  A 
X 

c\*o 

X  .  o 

C,  .  1 

o  n 
.  U 

1  R 
X  .  O 

9  O 

1  7 
X  •  i 

"1  A 
X  .  f 

O  "7 

Cj  •  <: 

<d  •  Ci 

1  R 
X  »  O 

9  A 

O  A 

Q 

1  A 
1  •  D 

1  R 
X  •  D 

i  a 
1.0 

O  O 

<d .  <d 

J  •  Ci 

T  Pi 

X  ■  u 

X  ♦  o 

1  R 
X  .  O 

Q 

.  y 

T  A 
X  •  D 

T  A 
X  ■  D 

1  Q 

X  .  «7 

<i .  O 

O  A 

2 .4t 

X  *  ^ 

2.5 

"  2.5 

1.3 

2.4 

'  2.2 

1.4 

2.2 

'  2.0 

1.4 

2.0 

'  2.0 

1*8 

2.8 

'  2.6 

POTATOES 

Potato  prices  —  both  at  the 
farm  and  in  the  city  store 
dropped  steaiilj  from  last  summer1  s 
high  poiiit  to  October  24. 

From  October  24  to  November  7 
farm  prices  continued  downward. 
. . .  The  average  city  price  stayed  ' 
still. 

Half  the  cities,  however,  had  a 
lower  price  on  November  7;  nearly 
half  had  no  change;  7  had  a  higher 
price. 


The  farmer1 s  price  moved  definite- 
ly downward  —  from  80  to  75  cents 
a  bushel. 

There  are  60  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
a  bushel.    We  bought  the  potatoes 
at  retail  for  2.5  cents  a  pound, 
which  would  make  $1.33  for  a  bushel, 
on  November  7...  fith  75  cents 
going  to  the  farmer,  63  cents 
went  to  pay  for  transporting  and 
distributing  the  potatoes. 

Part  of  the  dealer5  s  margin  on 
potatoes  pays  for  the  expense  of 
selling  in  small  lots  of  from  one  to 
five  pounds  to  a  customer.  Consumers 
who  bought  larger  quantities  could 
get  a  bushel  for  less  than  $1.38. 
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Average  price  per  pound  (in  cents.) 


HENS 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
price  of  poultry  usually  goes 
down. . . .  No  immediate  increase 
in  price  is  likely. 


The  average  retail  price  per 
pound,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  tended  downward  slightly 
"between  October  24  and  November 
7. 


21  cities  had  a  lov/er  average 
price;  19  a  higher  average. 


In  Washington,  D.  C,  St.  Paul, 
Mobile,  Milwaukee,  Louisville, 
Kansas  City,  Jacksonville,*; 
Cincinnati  —  the  increases 
were  highest. 


Increases  in  these  cities  ranged 
from  4/lOths  to  9/10ths  of  a 
cent  a  pound. 


Meanwhile  the  farmer  on  November 
7  received  9  cents  a  pound  for 
his  hens,  instead  of  9*2  cents 
on  October  24. 


Feb. 

Oct. 

Nov . 

Markets 

15. 

24' 

7 

United  States 

2i.3 

20.5 

20.3 

Atlanta 

18.0 

21.7 

,  20.4 

Baltimore 

23.3 

24.3 

24.1 

Birmingham 

16.2 

17.7 

17.7 

Boston 

22.6 

21.7 

21.7 

Bridgeport 

23.9 

20.8 

20.8 

Buffalo 

22.0 

20.7 

20.5 

Butte 

20.9 

17.9 

18.0 

Charleston,  S.C. 

19.2 

21.0 

21.0 

Chicago 

22.9 

20.2 

20.4 

Cincinnati 

23.1 

20.1 

20.5 

Cleveland 

22.6 

22.5 

22.3 

Columbus 

21.3 

21.7 

21.9 

Dallas 

17.6 

17.6 

15.7 

Denver 

17.9 

17.0 

I7w 

Detroit 

20.2 

20.5 

17.0 

Fall  River 

23.7 

23.4 

23,6 

Houston 

19.2 

21.9 

21.9 

Indianapolis 

22o 

20.0 

19.8 

Jacksonville 

19»0 

21.3 

21.7 

Kansas  City 

IS.  8 

16. 8 

17.3 

Little  Rock 

15.4 

16.5 

14.9 

Los  Angeles 

24,9 

27.3 

27.3 

Louisville 

18. 7 

16.9 

17.3 

Manchester 

24.1 

24.7 

22.6 

Memphi  s 

17.0 

18.4 

18.4 

Milwaukee 

20.1 

I6.5 

16.9 

Minneapolis 

20.9 

17.6 

17.8 

Mobile 

19.0 

17.2 

17.6 

Newark 

22.8 

20.4 

20.3 

New  Haven 

2M.4 

23.6 

23.2 

New  Orleans 

21.5 

19.5 

19.0 

New  York 

22.  k 

21.9 

21.4 

Norfolk 

20.3 

21.6 

21.6 

Omaha 

18.0 

17o 

16.1 

Peoria 

17.9 

17.8 

17.5 

Philadelphia 

25.2 

23.1 

23.3 

Pittsburgh 

23.5 

23  fS 

21.7 

Portland,  Me. 

22.7 

22.6 

22.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

18. 5 

20.9 

19.7 

Providence 

24.8 

22.1 

22.2 

Richmond 

21.1 

19.9 

20.6 

Rochester 

19.3 

19.0 

18.6 

St.  Louis 

21.3 

I8.9 

18.6 

St.  Paul 

20.2 

17.0 

17.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.4 

18.0 

18. 3 

San  Francisco 

26.4 

23. 8 

23.6 

Savannah 

16.6 

18. 9 

Sc rant on 

22.8 

22.0 

22.3 

Seattle 

19.9 

20.3 

21.4 

Springfield,  111. 

18.6 

16.9 

17.3 

Washington,  D.  C. 

24.6 

23.6 

24.5 

Average  price  per  pouai 

{in  cent 
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Washington,  D.C* 
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Average  -price  per  pound  (in.  cants) 


r  eD  • 

\j  ^  o  • 

i  OV. 

LEG  07  LAMB 

Markets 

15 

O/l 

~i~  * 
( 

Lamb  is  usually  slightly  higher 

United  States  _  

21.7 

_.21_l5 

__21_.3  

in  price  at  this  time  of  year 

Atlanta 

"21.1 

21.8 

than  in  February.    This  year  it 

r.  Itimore 

20.9 

20.8 

is  a  little  lower. 

Bimuin  ±am  • 

22.0 

22.3 

~2 « o 

Boston 

22 . 8 

21.4 

20.7 

Bridgeport 

23.4 

22.5 

23.0 

Despite  the  drop  in  the  average 

Buffalo 

20.7 

19.1 

18-8 

retail  '.-ice  for  the  country,  in 

Butte 

19.4 

19.5 

1^.5 

18  cities  the  r;"ice  went  up. 

Charleston 

25.3 

24.0 

25.0 

Chicago 

22.2 

21.0 

20.9 

Cincinnati 

23.8 

23.3 

23.6 

Cleveland 

21.5 

21 .2 

21.1 

Columbus 

25.1 

24.2 

24.1 

It  increased  a  cant  or  more  a 

Dallas 

21.7 

23 . 5 

24.1 

pound  in  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 

Denver 

19.3 

18.5 

18.7 

Memphis,  and  Savannah.. 

Det?-oit 

19.8 

24.8 

24.3 

Fall  River 

22.2 

21.2 

21.5 

Houston 

20.6 

19.7 

19.4 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

24.3 

23.9 

Farriers1'  prices,  on  the  oiher 

Jacksonville 

21. C 

20.5 

21.3 

hand,  were  higher  at  the  end  of 

Kansas  City 

20.2 

20.3 

21.4  . 

Oct  o b  e  r  t  hi  n  in  I  eh  ra  ary .    -I  he 

Little  Hock 

21.3 

22.1 

21.1 

farm  price  for  ICO  pounds  of 

Los  Angeles 

20.5 

22.0 

•„n  o 

lamb  on  February  15  was  $4.19 

Loui sville 

24  cO 

23.8 

23.8 

and  on  October  31  $4.75.  This 

?  'Rochester 

22.9 

21.9 

20.6 

was  a.  drop  of  26  cents  from  the 

Memphis 

22.3 

23.3 

24.6 

October  15  farm  price. 

Milwaukee 

22.0 

20.9 

20.6 

Minneapolis 

20.6 

2C.4 

19.4 

Supplies  of  lamb  in  the  whole- 

Mobile" 

22.0 

22.9 

sale  market  vrere  larger  in  Oct- 

ITewark 

21.4 

20.2 

19.9 

ober  than  in  the  previous  months 

ITew  Haven 

22 . 6 

22.1 

21.2 

of  this  vear,  but  are  likely  to 

ITer/  Orleans 

21.9 

21.3 

20.9 

be  smaller  in  the  mar  future. 

2!ew  York 

Pi  3 

21 .1 

20.4 

Norfolk 

19.3 

20.1 

13.8 

Omaha 

IS. 9 

18.8 

18.9 

Peoria 

19.0 

20.3 

CO  Q 

Philadelphia 

23.1 

21.7 

21.7 

Pittsburgh 

21.8 

22.7 

21.0 

Portland,  ke. 

19.5 

18.1 

18  .8 

Portland,  Ore. 

19.0 

19.1 

19.1 

providence 

23.3 

PI  Q 

20.5 

Bichmond. 

23.4 

23.3 

22.3 

Rochester 

19.9 

18.2 

17.3 

St.  Louis 

22.1 

26.0 

23.0 

St.  Paul 

19.5 

18.1 

18.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.3 

21 .1 

21.2 

San  Francisco 

22.2 

97  7 

23.3 

Savannah 

23.2 

on  o 

22.3 

Scranton 

24.7 

24.1 

24.0 

Seattle 

20.3 

20.0 

19.8 

Springfield,  111. 

21.3 

23.4 

21.9 

Washington,  D.C 

22.5 

20.6 

20.5 
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Average  price  -per 

pound  (in 

cents) 

fe  b . 

Oct. 

Nov . 

Markets 

15  - 

24 

7 

P0HK  CHOPS 

United  So ate 3 

n  ri  .-» 

17 .  b 

23 . 1 

23.2 

Atlanta 

18.3 

23.4 

23 . 2 

Baltimore 

17.1 

22.3 

23 . 1 

In  a  number  of  cities  on  November 

Birmingham 

14.1 

16.8 

18.6 

7,  -pork  chops  cost  more  than  round 

Boston 

18.9 

25.4 

26.3 

steal:,  although  the  average  price 

Bridgeport 

20.2 

27.6 

27.0 

of  pork  chops  for  a.ll  cities  was 

Buffalo 

19.4 

25. 6 

25.3 

below  that  for  round  steak. 

Butte 

13.1 

19.0 

19.4 

Charleston 

15.5 

13.4 

20.0 

Chicago 

13.0 

24c  8 

PP  Q 

Cincinnati 

16.1 

23.7 

20.0 

Thirty- one  cities  upped  their 

Cleveland 

17.6 

24.7 

24.3 

price  of  pork  chops  from  October 

Co  ruinous 

15.2 

24. 2 

24.2 

24  to  November  7. 

Dallas 

15.7 

21.1 

22 . 9 

Denver 

16.0 

20,6 

20.5 

In  12 j  this  increase  was  marked, 

Detroit 

18.3 

25,3 

25.5 

amounting  to  a  cent  or  more  per 

Ball  River 

17.9 

22.6 

23.4 

pour.d. 

Houston 

17.4 

20.4 

20.5 

Indianapoli  s 

17.9 

20.9 

21.5 

The  biggest  increase  was  in 

Jacksonville 

14.7 

18.2 

19.5 

Washington,  D.  C,  where  the 

Kansas  City 

16.7 

21.0 

21.0 

average  price  went  up  nea.rly  3 

Little  Bock 

13.7 

18.5 

18.8 

cents  during  the  two- weeks  period. 

Los  Angeles 

21.2 

23.1 

28.6 

Loui  s vi lie 

14.6 

19 » 1 

18.2 

Manchester 

17.8 

24.7 

25.1 

Memphis 

13.2 

19.8 

21.6 

Milwaukee 

18.3 

22.4 

23.1 

Minneapolis 

18.6 

23.7 

23.7 

5Jhxs  is  the  time  of  year  when  hog 

.4ooile 

13.4 

20.1 

21.4 

prices  have  usually  gone  down. 

Newark 

18.3 

o3  *«3 

23.4 

This  year  is  no  exception 

New  Eavcn 

19.9 

<do  »o 

27.6 

New  Orleans 

14.6 

19.1 

20.1 

farmer s  received  $3.70  for  100 

Hew  York 

20.4 

24.4 

>  25.0 

pounds  on  October  31,  against 

Norfolk 

14.6 

20.4 

20.4 

$4.17  on  October  15. 

Oman  a 

14.1 

20.0 

19.5 

Peoria 

15.1 

20.7 

21.1 

Philadelphia 

19.3 

25.1 

24.3 

Pittsburgh 

.  17.2 

"3%  P 

21*3 

Portland,  Me. 

13,8 

26,2 

27.4 

Portland,  0r3. 

16.5 

20.5 

2C.4 

Providence 

PO  p 

25.9 

27 ,1 

Richmond 

15.9 

« "M"?  r— 

GO  .  O 

P.o  ones  tor 

16.3 

24.0 

24.7 

St.  Louis 

16.3 

*yz  p 

Cj*-  -  .  .  .1 

St •  Paul 

17.0 

21.8 

2»o .  o 

Salt  Lake  City 

TO  O 

22.3 

25.1 

San  Francisco 

26.7 

26.9 

Savannah 

14.5 

17.3 

19.0 

Scran  "son 

21.2 

26.5 

25. 6 

Seattle 

20.4 

24.4 

24.1 

Springfield,  111. 

15.3 

20*7 

21.4 

Washington,  D.  C. 

20.1 

26.4 

29.3 
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Ave rose  "Price  prjr  p^und  (in  rents) 


LAKD 


Almost  tnice  as  much  lard  was  in 
storage  on  IT  cv  ember  1  as  there 
usual ly,  is,  but  the  average 
retail  price  wont  up  .slightly  "be- 
tween October  24  and  November*  7. 


fhirty  cities  shored  price 
aav anc  e  s . » . . 1 5 ,  1 ^wer  pr i  ce s . 


Biggest  increase  r?as  in  St.Loui; 
...  the  next,  in  Mobile. 


This  is  the  low  time  of  the  ye ar 
for  farmers'  hog  prices.  They 
dropped  from  &4.17  per  hundred 
pounds  on  October  15  to  $3-70  on 
October  31. 


Markets 

fob . 

Go  t . 

Nov. 

15 

24 

7 

United  States 

7.7 

S.5 

9  .6 

Atlanta 

7.7 

9,4 

9.7 

Baltimore 

7,0 

9.1 

9.0 

Birmingham 

7.6 

9.1 

9.1 

Boston 

7.9 

9.8 

9.7 

Bridgeport 

7*5 

9.5 

9.7 

Buffalo 

7*1 

8.8 

8.9 

Butt  3 

9.S 

'i'Oi'O 

10.4 

Charleston, S. 0. 

8.6 

9.9 

10.1 

Chicago 

7»3 

9.7 

9.7 

Cincinnati  . 

7.2 

10.1 

10.3 

Cleveland.  :, 

7,3 

9.6 

9.6 

C^lunibus  *•;" 

6,5 

8.2 

8.3 

Dal  las 

8*3 

11.0 

11.3 

"Denver 

7,5 

8.8 

9,0 

Detroit 

6,5 

8.4 

8.6 

Pall  Eiyes 

7.4 

8.7 

8.3 

Houston 

8,1 

9.4 

9.5 

Indianapolis 

6.3 

8.7 

3.8 

Jacksonville 

o  o 

I.'  » o 

9.6 

9.7 

Kansas  City 

0.3 

9.7 

9.6 

Little  H^ck 

7.9 

9.6 

9.8 

Los  Angeles 

6.9 

9.9 

9.8 

Louisville 

6.9 

9.0 

S.8 

Manchester 

7.7 

11.1 

9.7 

Memphis 

5.6 

8.7 

8.9 

Mil^au^cea 

8.0 

9.8 

9.9 

Minneapolis 

7.5 

9.5 

9.5 

Mobile 

8,2 

8.7 

9.2 

8.3 

9.6 

9.5 

New  Haven 

9.3 

10.2 

10. 1 

Ho 77  Orleans 

6.9 

6,2 

8.5 

Neiy  York 

8.4 

10.7 

N  or  folic 

7.6 

9.0 

8.0 

Omaha 

7.9 

5,9 

9.7 

Beorifi 

7.3 

9.6 

9.7 

Philadelphia 

7.9 

10,2 

9.8 

Pittsburgh 

7.2 

9.1 

9.0 

Portland.Me. 

7,3 

9.2 

9.4 

9.5 

10.2 

10.3 

Providaneo 

0.2 

9,3 

9,2 

Richmond 

i  .  >.. 

9.2 

9.2 

Boehester 

c  r> 
sua 

9.2 

St.T.ouis 

5.9 

8.1 

8.8 

7,9 

ICQ 

X0.2 

Gait  Lake  City 

9.9 

ICS 

11.0 

San  Francisco 

10.1 

10.8 

10.9 

Savannah 

8.4 

9.9 

S.8 

Scranton 

7.6 

9.6 

9.7 

Seattle 

9.3 

10.3 

11.0 

Springfield, 111 

.  7,1 

9.3 

9.0 

Wash  i  igka  Et,  D . C . 

7.2 

9.2 

9.4 

ncr  lb. in  cents 
Oct.  NOV. 
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RICE  ( Average  price  jner  lb.  in  cents) 
Feb. 


Markets 

15 

24 

7 

Markets 

15 

24 

7 

United  States 

e.9 

10.6 

10.6 

[Jriited  States 

5.3 

6.8 

6*9 

Atlanta 

6.5 

in. 3 

10.8 

Atlanta 

6.4 

6.4 

Baltimore 

8.0 

10.1 

10.1 

Baltimore 

5.2 

6.6 

6.7 

Birmingham  '* 

3.2 

9.3 

9.9 

Birmingham 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

Boston 

3.5  . 

10.2 

10.3 

Boston 

6.5 

7.3 

7.4 

Bridgeport 

8.4 

10.1 

10.2 

Bridgeport 

6.8 

7.3 

7.6 

Buffalo 

9.1 

11.6 

11.1 

Buffalo 

5.7 

6.5 

6.4 

Butte 

3.5 

10.2 

10.1 

-  Butte 

5.9 

7.0 

7.0 

Charleston, S. C . 

8.4 

9.8 

9.8 

Charleston, S.C . 

3.3 

4.9 

4.9 

Chicago 

10.2 

11.8 

12.0 

Chicago 

6.2 

6.9 

6.8 

Cincinnati 

9.2 

10.4 

10.6 

Cincinnati 

6.2 

7.0 

7.2 

Cleveland 

9.8 

10.5 

10.2 

Cleveland 

4.8 

6.4 

6.7 

Columbus 

9.1 

11.0 

10.8  • 

Columbus 

6.4 

7.3 

7.3 

Dallas 

9.3 

11.0 

11.4 

Dallas 

8.5 

9.4 

9  .4 

Denver 

9.8 

12.7 

12.3 

Denver 

5.5 

6.9 

7.0 

Detroit 

9.0 

10.5 

11.4 

Detroit 

5.1 

6.* 

6.4 

Fall  River 

8.5 

9.9 

10.0 

Fall  River 

6.0 

6.5 

6.2 

Houston 

8,7 

10.1 

10.1 

Houston 

4.3 

5.5 

5.6 

Indianapolis 

10.2 

U.6 

11.7 

Indianapolis 

5.3 

6.3 

6.6 

Jacksonville 

8.6 

10.3 

10.1 

Jacksonville 

4.0 

5.1 

5.2 

Kansas  City 

9.5 

11.3 

11. e 

Kansas  City 

6.3 

7.1 

7.3 

Little  Rock 

8.5 

10.0 

10.3 

Little  Rock ■ 

4.3 

5.7 

6.0 

Los  Angeles 

8.5 

9.7 

9.5 

Los  Angeles 

5.7 

6 . 6 

6.9 

Louisville 

9.4 

11.4 

10 » 6 

Louisville 

5.8 

7.9 

8.3 

Manchester 

7.7 

9.9 

11.3 

Manchester 

5.3 

ft. 8 

6,6 

Bemphis 

9.3 

10.0 

10.1 

Memphis 

.4.7 

5.4 

5.5 

Milwaukee 

8.9 

11.3 

11.4 

Milwaukee 

5.7 

7.0 

7.4 

Minneapolis 

10.1 

11.4 

11.5 

Minneapolis 

5.3 

6.5 

6.9 

Mobile 

3.2 

9.4 

9.3 

Mobile 

4.4 

5.7 

5.9 

pewark 

8.4 

9.7 

3.7 

Newark 

5.8 

6.2 

6.5 

New  Haven 

9.0 

10.7 

11.0 

New  Haven 

7.9 

8.5 

3.5 

Nev<  Orleans 

8.9 

10.1 

10.1 

New  Orleans 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

New  York 

3.1 

10.2 

10.2 

New  York 

5.6 

7.1 

7.0 

Norfolk 

3.1 

1*0.8 

10.2 

Norfolk 

5.8 

6.7 

6.8 

Omeha 

9.1 

12.2 

12.0 

Omaha  • 

6.2 

7.6 

7.3 

Peoria 

10.  q 

12.7 

12.4 

Peoria 

5.6 

e.9 

7.3 

•Philadelphia 

10.0 

10.1 

Philadelphia 

5.9 

7.5 

7. ,6 

Pittsburgh 

o .  *J 

10.9 

10.9 

Pittsburgh 

5.7 

7.2 

7.1 

Pert land,  Me. 

3.3 

10.3 

10.3 

Portland, Me. 

8.3 

8.0 

8.2 

Portland, Ore. 

5.4 

a.s 

7.7 

Portland, Ore. 

5.6 

7.2 

7.3 

Providence 

9.1 

10.7 

10.6 

Providence 

6.0 

6.7 

6.8 

Hichmond 

a«5 

9.7 

10.1 

Richmond 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

Rochester 

9.5 

11.9 

12.3 

Rochester 

5.5 

P. 6 

7.2 

3t .Louis 

10.3 

11.9 

12.0 

St .Louis 

5.0 

6.5 

6.6 

St. Paul 

10.3 

11.5 

11.4 

St .Paul 

5.8 

7.3 

'  7.? 

Salt  Lake  City 

8.7 

10,3 

10.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

7.1 

6.? 

San  Francisco 

6.4 

9.0 

8.9 

San  Francisco 

6,0 

7.4 

7.6 

Savannah 

3.5 

10.7 

10.7 

Savannah 

5.1 

5.3 

5.7 

Scranton 

3.7 

10.8 

10.5 

Scrantnn 

6.7 

7.0 

6.8 

Seattle 

7.3 

9.4 

9.2 

Seattle 

5.9 

e.9 

7.1 

)  ringfield,IU 

9.9 

11.7 

11.5 

Springfield, 111 

O.  ( 

6.4 

6.9 

;jashin^ton,D.C. 

9.9 

11.3 

11.1 

Washington, D.C. 

H  A 
(  »4fc 

8.0 

7.9 
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.  HOv?  MUCH  IS  IN  A  CAN? 


A  6 -ounce  can  of  evaporated,  milk,  bought  for  4  cents,  costs  about  2 
cents  more  per  pound  than  a  Li-^-ounce  can  at  8  cents. 

Some  foods  arc  advertised  "4  cans  for  25  cents;"  or  "3  medium  cens  for 
20  cents;"  or  "Special,  6  cans  for  23  cents"  and  so  on.  Perheps 
they  rre  good  buys*  .  But  you  can  not  tell  until  you  know  how  much 
is  in  each  can.     Cans  are  of  many  shapes  and  sizes  —  at  least 
27  different  sizes.  • 

Common  sizes  of  cans  for  family  use  are  No.  2  for  vegetables  and  No.  2-ir 

for  fruits.    No.  2  holds  about  20  ounces,  which  makes  4  or  5  servings. 
No.  2-ft  holds  2S  ounces  or  over,  nhich  makes  3  to  7  servings. 

Smaller  sizes  ere  the  buffet,  or  8-cunce  can,  holding  two  small  servings; 

the  No.  1  or  picnic  siz<j,  holding  ebout  10  ounces,  or  2  average  serv- 
ings; the  Mo.  1  tall  can,  holding  16  ounces,  or  3  or  4  servings. 
Notice  the  difference  between  No.  1  and  No.  1  tall. 

If  ycu  buy  vegetables  in  No.  2  cans  you  probably  pay  two  to  four  cents  less 
per  pound  than  if  you  bought  the  same  food  in  No.  1,  or  picnic  cans. 
If  you  buy  fruits  in  No.  2rj-  cans  you  probably  pay  3  or  4  cents  less 
per  pound  than  if  these  same  fruits  were  in  No.  1  cans.  | 

Tomato  juice  comes  in  a  dozen  or  more  different  sizes,  with  contents  from 
7  ounces  up  to  6  pounds  6  ounces.    A  12^--ounce  can  at  10  csnts  costs 
4.8  cents  more  per  ncund  then  a  50-ounce  can  at  25  cents. 

And  there  is  another  .size  of  can.    W*$,t«ls  this  one.     It  looks  so  much  like 

No.  2  that  your  oyc  can  hardly  tell  the  difference  when  they  ere  side 
by  side.    This  can  is  a  trifles  shorter  (an  eighth  of  an  inch)  and  a 
little  less  in  diameter  (;?  quarter  of  en  inch).    But  it  holds  3  or  4 
ounces  less  than  No.  2,  is  often  edvertisod  at  the  same  price,  may 
actually  sell  for  more  if  you  are  not  on  guard.    This  can  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  No.  303.     It  is  labeled  correctly  —  16  ounces  net 
weight,  or  about  the  same  as  a  No.  1  tall  can.    But  you  may  te.kc  No. 
303  for  No .  2  unless  you  read  taV  1:  bel. 

If  you  buy  three  No.  2  cans  of  tomatoes  for  20  cents  you  pay  5.6  cents  per 

pound.    But  if  they  turn  out  to  be  No.  303  cens,  at  the  sarno  price  for 
three,  you  pay  6.6  cents  per  pound,  and  you  have  9  ounces  less  for  your 
20  cents  than  yon  gut  in  throe  No.  2  cans.     If  you  were  buying  corn, 
which  is  heavier  then  tomatoes,  ycu  would  get  12  ounces  less  for  your 
20  cents. 

4 

Always  read  the  label  on  canned  or  packaged  goods  and  watch  the  price. 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  HQJyfE  ECONOMICS,    WASHINGTON.  i 
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n  sum  ens' 

A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 


100  CONSUMERS  WRITE  US  ABOUT  MILK 

C  SEE   THEIR    STORY   ON   PAGE   3  ) 


Guide 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


VOL.1.    No.  7 


DECEMBER  14,  1933 


A  MESSAGE  mm  THE  SSCESTAEI 


In  order  to  hold  the  gains  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust^ 
ment  Act,  it  is  exceedingly  import ant  that  all  of  us  look  at 
things  in  a  very  broad  way.    We  rust  remember  that  this  is 
a  bigger  problem  than  getting  justice  for  agriculture.  What 
we  want  is  a  state  of  balance  between  agriculture,  labor, 
and  business  which  will  permit  us  all  to  engage  in  an  ever<- 
accen&ing  spiral. 

The  farm  leader  who  tries  to  advance  farm  product  prices 
altogether  out  of  line  with  the  wages  of  labor  is  likely  to 
bring  disaster  to  the  people  he  is  trying  to  serve.    In  like 
manner,  the  labor  leader  who  endeavors  to  unduly  increase  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  product  sold  to  the  farmers  is  in  danger  of 
creating  serious  unemployment.    Business  leaders  endeavoring 
to  take  out  of  the  national  income  more  than  modest  salaries 
and  a  modest  return  on  capita,!  are  almost  certain  to  invest 
their  excess  profits  in  ways  which  bring  about  an  excess  of 
production  over  consumption  and  thus  destroy  the  state  of 
just  social  balance  which  we  are  striving  to  create. 

In  saying  all  of  this  I  am  not  talcing  about  a  regimented 
American  life.    I  am  merely  asking  that  the  leadership  of  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  business  be  sufficient!;/  enlightened  so  as 
to  permit  of  inter-class  statesmanship  instead  of  petty  local 
bickering*    I  believe  that  if  the  leaders  of  labor,  industry, 
and  agriculture  raise  their  eyes  to  the  broader  picture,  they 
can  lead  all  of  us  into  undreamed  of  prosperity. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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100  CONSUIKRS  T.'RITS  US  ABOUT  IllLK 

The  first  hundred  replies  to  our  invitation  to  consumers  to  write  us  about  milk 
are  in.    They  come  from  33  different  states  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Just  scattering  opinions,  "but  they  show  a  lively  concern  over  local  milk  problems. 
T7e  are  giving  here  a  "brief  summary  of  what  these  100  consumers  have  said  about 
prices,  about  purchases,  and  about  ways  of  getting  milk  cheaper. 

In  giving  these  opinions  no  claim  is  made  that  they  represent  what  all  consumers 
in  their  communities  think  on  these  suggestions  for  discussion. 


prices 


60  of  the  100  consumers  say  they 
pay  too  much  for  milk.    39  say 
they  don't.    One  doesn't  know. 
Quite  a  number  of  those  who  think 
they  are  paying  too  much  live  in 
small  towns.    Doubtless  they  are 
better  aware,  than  consumers  in 
big  cities,  of  the  hard  times  many 
Jlairy  farmers  have  been  having  in 
getting  a,  fair  return.    Any  sug- 
gestion that  the  farmers  should 
get  less  is  naturally  opposed, 
aid  to  some  consumers  reducing 
prices  to  them  means  lower  prices 
to  farmers. 


Distribution  costs  are  blamed  by 
53  consumers  for  their  milk  prices 
being  too  high.    Six  consumers  who 
said  they  did  not  think  milk  prices 
too  high,  nevertheless  suggested 
that  costs  or  profits  of  distribut- 
ing milk  ought  to  come  down.  Three 
more  who  didn' t  complain  of  prices 
thought  the  farmer  should  get  more 
money . 


If  milk  prices  were  lower,  63  con- 
sumers say  they  would  buy  more  milk 
33  say  they  would  not  increase 


their  purchases  just  for  this  rea.son. 
The  others  say  "probably",  "possibly", 
or  don' t  express  an  opinion. 


purchases 

While  a  number  of  consumers  buy  both 
fresh  and  canned  milk,  nine  of  the 
100  writing  us  say  they  buy  only 
evaporated  or  condensed  milk  because 
it  is  cheaper  than  fresh  milk. 


22  consumers  buy  no  cream  at  all. 
If  the  price  of  cream  were  cut  one- 
third  from  its  present  level,  60 
consumers  say  they  would  buy  more 
or  in  the  case  of  those  who  buy 
none  now,  would  buy  some.  Kow 
much  these  60  would  purchase  varied 
from  "very  little"  and  "  some"  to 
"a  pint  a  day"  .    One  consumer  con- 
fessed she  would  buy  no  more  because 
cream  is  "too  fattening". 


Wgys_of  Handling  the 
Hi lk  Problem 

Hi lk  companies  could  serve  consumers 
for  less  money,  say  64  consumers. 
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15  consumers  &on*t  think  the  milk  com- 
panies could  do  their  job  at  less  cost, 
The  other  21  had  no  opinion  on  this 
point,  or  hadn't  quite  made  up  their 
minds,  and  so  wrote,  "Probably" 8 
"Think  so",  or  "Not  muchMs  or  "Don't 
know" • 


Some  interesting  suggestions  came  out 
on  how  milk  companies  might  provide 
a  less  costly  service; 

The  biggest  group  —  20  in  all 
suggested  cutting  dividends,  high 
salaries  . .o.The  next  biggest,  13, 
was  for  reducing  duplication  in 
milk  routes .    Perhaps  that  was  also 
what  8  other  consumers  had  in  mind 
when  they  said  better  management 
or  increased  efficiency  would  help 
to  bring  prices  down. ...  Seven  pro- 
pose reducing  the  number  of  dairies* 

Better  collection  of  milk  bottles, 
two  consumers  think  would  help,,  *  •  • 
If  distributors  were  nearer  the 
source  of  supply;  if  tested  milk 
were  sold  direct  from  the  farms;  if 
federal  or  state  authorities  would 
supervise  milk  distribution;  if 
milk  were  made  a  public  utility  — 


each  of  these  suggestions  was  given 
by  a  consumer. 


51  consumers  think  the  government 
should  control  the  selling  of 

milk  ....  28  think,  No  11  did 

not  give  us  any  opinion  on  this 
point. 

.Among  the  others  writing  us  were 
such  statements:  "Some  foundation 
for  control  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  milk  as  a  food".  rtGov- 
ernment  should  regulate  industry 
until  the  companies  cooperate. 


A  vote  of  these  100  consumers  on 
the  question,  "Should  your  city 
own  milk  distributing  plants  and 
distribute  milk",  would  find  the 
majority  opposed. 

53  say  "No"  definitely  to  such  a 
plan. ..Some  others  make  these 
comments:  "Not  necessary",  "Too 
visionary",  "Not  yet",  "Only  if 
under  federal  control" .25  con- 
sumers are  in  'favor  ...  11  do  not 
express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other. 


KNOW  YOUR  GROCERIES 


Are  You  the  'loop*'  who  Orders: 

"A  can  of  peas — " 

"Oh  any  brand,  it  doesn't  matter." 

"Just  send  the  regular  size,  numbers  don't 
nean  anything  to  me." 
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Are  You  the  Sage  who  Investigates.- 

"It's  worth  my  Hp  to  find  this  grade  of  food 
so  reasonable  today." 

"And  this  new  dark  bread!  How  my  family 
will  enjoy  it!" 


Grocers  in  Middlesex  (Massachusetts)  exhibited  or  distributed  thous- 
ands of  blotters  and  posters  bearing  this  message  from  the  Extension 
Service  in  their  campaign  to  stress  the  importance  of  careful  buying 
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FROM    OUR    MAIL  BAG 

our  readers  toll  us  what  use  they 
making  of  the  CCNSUICRS  GUIDE 


Minnesota;     "I  ana  planning  an  adults 
course  in  home  economics  and  want 
to  use  the  Consumers1  Guide  in  it." 

Ohio;     "T7e  arc  using  the  Consdmers* 
Guide  in  answering  questions  far- 
mers raise  with  us  regarding  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion." 

Nevada:     "This  department  is  now 
ci real arizing  all  county  news- 
papers, offering  them  "brief  sum- 
maries of  the  material  contained 
in  the  Consumers1  G-uide  on  TJ.  S- 
and  western  prices  nearest  Nevada. 
We  are  arranging  to  circularize 
all  extension  groups;  farm  bur- 

^  eaus;  federated  clubs,  and  es- 
pecially ail  IT- H. A.  consumer 
chairmen  with  similar  material, 
we  feel  this  is  especially  needed 
in  Nevada  where  our  scattered  pop- 
ulation tends  to  weaken  the  effect 
of  public  opinion  and  thereby  . 
create  temptation  to  abuse  the 
present  opportunity  by  undue  price 
increasing." 

Now  York;     "It  will  prove  most 
useful  in  connection  with  our 
daily  marketing  column." 

Texas:     "please  place  my  name  on  your 
mailing  list  for  the  Consumers' 
Guide  which  I  want  to  use  in  vo- 
cational Home  Economics  Classes 
in  hi  gh  s  cho  o  1 . " 


South  Dakota:    Extension  service 
inaugurating  a  new  service  for 
extension  clubs  and  other  organ- 
izations of  women*    The  service 
consists  of  a  circular  letter 
mailed  periodically  to  presidents 
and  chairmen  of  women' s  organiza- 
tions.   The  letter  rail  be  short 
enough  to  b  e  read  at  meetings  in 
5  or  6  minutes  and  will  contain 
digests  of  information  from  the 
Consumers'  Guide. 

Indiana:     "Together  with  women's 
magazines,  we  are  using  the  Guide 
as  subject  material  for  club  study 
on  the  topic  'Be  a  Better  Buyer1 11  . 

North  Carolina.:     "farmers  in  this 
section  raise  cotton  and  t  oba.ee  o; 
therefore  they  buy  most  of  their 
foodstuffs  and  are  interested  in 
comparing  local  food  prices  with 
those  published  in  the  Guide." 

—  » 

Another  North  Carolina  reader 
writes*  "The  Consumers5  Guide  has 
been  a.  steadying  influence.  In 
several  cases  local  county  mer- 
chants inclined  to  profiteer  have 
been  held  in  line  by  consumers' 
knowledge  of  what  prices  general- 
ly are,  obtained  from  the  Consum- 
ers' Guide," 

Michigan:     "As  a  teacher  of  marketing 
and  buyer  for  two  of  the  college 
dormitories  I  am  much  interested  in 
price  changes  and  in  food  standards 
and  grades,  so  please  send  me  the 
Guide. if 


■  ■ 


MAKING  THE  HOG  FARMER  A  BETTER  CONSUMER. 


Cotton 
and  wheat 
farmers  have 
joined  up  in 
crop  reduc- 
tion programs. 

Now  it's 
the  com  and 
hog  farmer's 
turn. 

Loss  of 
foreign  mar- 
kets,, substi- 


tution 
chines 
horses 
mules, 


of  ma- 

for 

and 

decline 


Buying  Power  of  Hogs 


Articles  Farmers  Buy 


Cost  in  Terms  of  Hogs_ 
(100  pounds  each) 


L  1920  i 


l<?30_ 


L  19331 

•  First  6  months 


Second,  they 
get  an  actual 
cash  benefit. 

Within  the 
next  15  or  16 
months  a  poss- 
ible total  of 
350  million 
dollars  will 
go  to  them  in 
benefits. 


in  consumers*  buying  power  -  all 
have  seriously  reduced  the  market 
for  all  the  corn  and  hogs  grown. 


To  push  up  prices  for  these 
commodities  farmers  have  been  in- 
vited to  join  in  a  campaign  to  con- 
trol their  production  -"probably 
most  complete  and  ambitious"  of  all 
the  agricultural  projects. 


They  are 
20$  reduction 
25$  reduction 


asked  to  agree  to  a 
in  corn  acreage  -  a 
in  hogs. 


The  de- 
creased pro- 
duction should 
help  to  re- 
store to  farm 
prices  of  corn 
ruid  hogs  some  of  the  purchasing 
power  they  had  20  years  ago  -  the 
never-forgotten  goal  of  the  Agri- 
cultural program  -and  the  benefit 
payments  should  be  an  immediate 


gain  in 
power. 


the  farmer f  s  buying 


This  corn-hog  program  will 
be  financed  through  a  processing 
tax  on  pork  products.    This  tax 
started  at  50  cents  a  100  lbs. 
on  November  5.    This  month  it 
stepped  up  to  $1.    By  February  it 
is  scheduled  to  be  increased  to 
$2. 


Two  rewards  go  to  farmers  who 
become  partners  with  the  govern- 
ment in  this  program. 

First,  they  help  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  in  this  busi- 
ness get  better  prices. 


What  happens  to  this  tax 
and  wha*  happens  to  prices  under 
the  tex? 

That's  what  we  are  studying 
now.    Soon  we* 11  have  a  report 
to  make  in  the  Consumers*  Guide. 


THIS    BUS  IN  E  S  S  OF 


BEING    A  CONSUMER 


Do  you  ever  wonder  where  your 
money  has  gone  -  do  you  wonder  whatever 
you  can  have  spent  it  on?    Have  you 
ever  had  to  go  without  something  you 
need  because  you  have  spent  too  much 
on  something  you  now  find  you  do  not 
want?    Do  you  knew  how  you  can  buy 
something  you  do  not  think  you  can 
afford, and  yet  not  go  into  debt?  How 
can  each  member  of  the  family  secure 
his  or  her  fair  share  of  the  family 
expenditure,  on  a- basis  of  facts 
rather  than  arguments? 

Some  farm  families  have  found  a 
way  to  solve  these  problems,  and  other 
problems  more  especially  due  to  the 
depression, by  keeping  accounts  and 
making  family  budgets. 

Every  farm  home  can  be  viewed  as 
a  business  concern,  with  its  income 
and  outgo.    So  the  U.S. Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
State  universities  and  other  organiza- 
tions, has  been  showing  farm  consumers 
how  to  record  and  plan  the  finances  of 
their  homes  on  a  business  basis.  Such 
records  shed  a  light  upon  their  whole 
way  of  living.  Their  feeling  about  the 
use  of  this  training  has  been  simply 
stated  by  an  Oklahoma  home  account 
keeper  who  said,  "To  the  farm  woman  I 
think  it  the  equivalent  of  one  year 
of  schooling". 

In  keeping  systematic  accounts, the 
things  paid  for  are  not  entered  in  one 


long  list  but  are  separated  under  differ- 
ent columns  according  to  what  sort  of 
spending  they  represent.  So  when  families 
total  up  each  column  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  know  to  a  penny  just  what  their 
heavy  expenses  were  made  up  of.  With  a 
number  of  families  keeping  their  accounts 
under  the  same  headings, expenditures  can 
be  summarized  and  averaged.  Then  they 
compare  spendings  on  the  different  items 
needed  for  living  and  see  whether  one 
family  spends  more  or  less  than  the  aver- 
age for  each  kind  of  item.  As  an  Illinois 
farm  housewife  said, "We  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us." 

?jhat  is  even  more  important,  in  these 
days  of  economic  planning  on  a  big  scale, 
is  the  composite  picture  of  people1 s 
spending  habits  that  these  consumer 
records  would  give, if  there  were  enough 
of  them.  Y7e  hear  a  great  deal  in  these 
days  about  changes  in  buying  power  of 
people  on  the  farms.  From  these  home 
accounts, experts  have  been  able  to  learn 
what  kind  of  spendings  have  been  hardest 
hit  by  people's  low  buying  power  and  to 
foretell  the  probable  line  that  their 
spending  will  first  take  as  their  buying 
power  returns. 

Keeping  accounts  has  shown  farm 
women  the  advantage  of  living  on  a  farm 
when  hard  times  hit  the  whole  country. 
For  instance, an  Ohio  home  account  keeper 
found, to  her  surprise, that  in  1932  over 
30$  of  the  value  of  the  family's  cost  of 
living  had  been  supplied  in  kind  by  the 
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fann.    Taking  food  alone,  she  found  that 
5c-;  of  their  food  expense  for  the  year 
has  "been  saved  by  what  the  farm  provided. 
This  was  at  farm  price.    At  retail  prices, 
the  cost  would  have  "been  64$. 


In  Kansas  in  1932  174  families  kept 
accounts  which  showed  that,  on  an  average, 
each  dollar  spent  included 

43?  worth  of  food  (over  half  of  which 

was  produced  on  the  farm)  . 
About  15^  for  life  insurance, 

savings,  investment. 
11^  operating  expenses  (fuel,  light, 

t  el ephone ,  wat e r ,  e quipment , 

upkeep,  service) . 
9i  for  clothing. 

Of  the  total  value,  29$  was  supplied 
by  the  farm' s  orodace  used  in  the  home  . 


62  Maine  families  kept  accounts  for 
the  year  1932-3  and  found  that  on  an 
average  they  had  spent,  out  cf  every 
dollar . 

39^  on  food 

16?  on  operating  expenses 
13.^  on  clothing 

9.^  on  health 

&j  on  giving 

4f5  on  education 

4?"  on  furnishings 

3.^  on  pleasure 

3^  on  improvements,  repairs 

The  average  total  amount  they  spent 
was  $467.34,  but  in  addition  to  that  they 
used  in  the  home  275  dollars'  worth  of 
prodacts  raised  on  the  farm.    The  propor- 
tion supplied  by  the  farm  to  the  home  was 
37$  of  the  total  value  used  in  it. 


were  not  included  in  these  summaries. 


These  summarized  accounts  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  final  or  standard  ways 
of  dividing  up  the  family  income.  They 
are  given  only  as  a  suggestion  of  the 
way  you  can  study  how  you  spend  your 
own  income . 


We  all  know  farms  which  have  ex- 
changed materials  for  labor,  or  one 
kind  of  labor  for  another,  or  farm 
products  for  professional  services. 
The  records  show  how  varied  and  ex- 
tensive this  bartering  has  become. 
They  show  how  even  in  these  days,  when 
everyone  looks  to  the  Government  for 
help,  the  American  farmer  and  his  wife 
are  quick  to  lay  hold  of  any  expedient 
they  can  think  of  to  meet  the  emergen 
of  their  individual  needs. 


1 


Home  rent,  taxes  or  interest  on  debts 


In  making  a  budget,  the  idea  is  to 
plan  in  advance  the  spending  of  the 
family  income.    Recent  economic  condi- 
tions have  made  it  necessary  for  farm 
women  to  make  drastic  changes  in  their 
buying  habits  and  other  business  of  the 
home.    A  farm  woman  in  Illinois,  who 
s ai d ,  "Wit hou t  heme  ac coun t s  w e  coul d 
not  have  wea,thered  the  depression"  , 
meant  that  by  seeing  her  pa,st  expendi- 
tures spread  out  before  her  she  was 
able  to  see  where  cuts  could  best  be 
made . 


But  it  does  not  take  a  depression 
to  show  us  the  value  of  this  method. 
"Now  is  the  time  to  be  looking  for- 
ward into  the  future" ,   says  a 
Nebraska  home  demonstration  agent. 
"And  there  is  no  better  way  of  plannirM 
for  the  future  policies  of  the  farm  than 
to  have  a  year's  record  of  farm  finances. 


I) 
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A  TEST  OF  FA  IB  ERICS  S 


How  can  you  tell  whether  the 
price  of  some  food  in  your  city  is  un- 
reasonably high  compared  with  other 
cities  or  with  the  United  States  aver- 
age price? 


mg  a  simple  comparision  ot 
prices  -  just  as  trey  appear  in  the 
back  pages  of  the  CONSUMERS !  GUI  US 
might  lead  to  the  impression  that  a 
price  much  higher  in  one  city  than  in 
another  in  unreasonable* 


If  we  compare  prices  in  in- 
individual  cities  with  the  United  States 
average  from  1930  to  the  ore sent  we 
find  that  in  some  cities  the  price 
is  always  p. hove  the  average*  In  others, 
it  is  always  below.    For  example,  the 
relationships  during  the  past  13  years 
show  that  when  the  United  States  aver- 
age price  is  35.1  cents  a  dozen  at • 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  most  likely 
price  at  Dallas,  Texas  would  he  31 • 4 
cents  and  at  New  York  43*2  cents- 


IFrecuertly  the  quality  of  the 
particular  food  sold  is  higher  or  low- 
er than  tiio  average*     In  cities  far 
away  u"\::  or?6uoing  sections,  the  price 
includes  e  considerable  amount  for 
transportation.     Costs  of  marketing 
are  not  the  same  in  all  places.  Local 
^feying  habits  of  consumers  vary. 

But  here!s  one  way  to  test  the 
reasonableness  of  prices  in  a  particu- 
lar city.     Take  eggs. 


Now,  if  we  fo ok  at  present 
prices  in  Dallas  and  in  New  York,  we 
can  see  whether  or  not  they  are  near 
the  price  we  would  expect  from  the 
past  relationship  they  bore  to  the 
United  States  average. 

On  November  21,  the  price  of  a 
dozen  eggs  in  Dallas  was  2*1  cents 
4bove  the  United  States  average  in- 
stead of  4.7  cents  below         or  it  is 
5.8  cents  higher  than  we  would,  usually 
expect  it  to  be. 


November  7 


November  21 


CITI3S 


U.  S, 


average 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Los  Angeles 

Minneapolis 

New  York 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 


Actual 
"Or  ice 


34,6^ 

38.6 
48.4 
32.9 
33 . 9 
34.7 
27  .2 
44.5 
28.3 
36.7 


Difference 
from  usual 
relation  to 
U.  S.  Price 


1.6^ 
■•1.4 
-2.0 

3.6 

4.5 

0.1 
•2.1 
4.6 

4,3 


Actual 
price 


36, lv* 

39,2 
60.3 

n>A  ■  P, 
G'x  *  ° 

38  »2 
33.9 
28*3 
45.5 
60.6 
36-9 


Difference 
from  usual 
relation  to 
U.  3.  price 


0*8^ 
#1*6 
-1.7 

6.8 

2.0 
-0.1 
-2.7 
-0.6 

2.9 


I 
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In  New  York  City  the  price  is  9.4 
cents  above ,  where  we  might  exp ect  it 
to  he  12.1  cents  above. 

Are  prices  in  Dallas  and  Hew  York 
out  of  line?       The  chart  below  shows 
that  prices  are  commonly  as  much  as  3 
or  4  cents  a  dozen  away  from  the  usual 
relationships.  The  differences  greater 
than  4  cents  are  unusual;  differences 
of  over  5  cents  are  exceptional.  The 
price  in  Dallas,  therefore  seems  defin- 
itely out  of  line.  New  York's  price  is 
not  unusual. 


The  foregoing  table  gives  the 'fig- 
ures in  nine  cities.  On  November  7,  the 
prices  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
were  rather  high.    Two  weeks  later  these 
cities  had  brought  their  prices  nearer 
in  line,  but  the  Dallas  price  was  unusu- 
ally high  for  this  time  of  year. 

This  method  of  testing  prices  will 
be  worked  out  for  other  cities  and  for 
other  commodities  later,  so  that  con- 
sumers can  have  a  better  guide  in  judg- 
ing the  fairness  of  their  local  prices. 


THE  COTTON  PRICE  SQUEEZE 


Each  bale  represents  a  million  bales 

Black  bales  -  Carryover 

White  bales- World  Consumption 


PRICE 

29  cents' 


PRICE 

12  cents' 


PRICE 

feifc  cents* 


1923 


926 


1932 


THE  COTTON  PRICE  SQUEEZE 

Caught  between  a  top-heavy  surplus  and  low  consumption,  the  price  of 
cotton  to  the  southern  grower  has  been  squeezed  unmercifully.  Back  in  1923 
the  carryover  was  not  so  heavy,  and  the  price  to  growers  was  high.  By  1926 
the  squeeze  began  to  be  felt.  Though  consumption  had  increased,  the  acreage 
and  production  had  increased  to  a  greater  extent,  and  there  was  a  carryover 
of  nearly  six  million  bales.  By  1932,  the  squeeze  was  painful.  The  carryover 
amounted  to  thirteen  million.     The  price  of  cotton  could  not  hold  up  under 
such  conditions,  nor  can  it  be  expected  to  recover  until  this  carryover  is 
lightened  by  an  adjustment  in  acreage  and  production. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  aided  growers  to  make  such 
an  adjustment  in  the  crop  of  1933,  with  the  result  that  income  from  cotton 
was  nearly  doubled.     The  adjustment  campaign  for  1934  is  now  under  way. 
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HOW  MUCH  CREAM -AND  AIR-IN 
YOUR  ICE  CREAM  ? 

Two  "brands  of  ice  cream  sold  in  the  same 
city  in  1933  contained  these  amounts  of 
"butt  erf  at  in  each  quart. 


HOW  MUCH  AIR  IN  YOUR  ICE  CREAM 


Manufacturers  can  "inflate"  their  ice 
cream  with  more  air  than  it  should  con- 
tain. 


The  usuai 
amount  of 
air  is  shewn 
here 


Some 
ice  creams 
are  more  than 
half  air 


The  more  air  a  manufacturer 
works  into  his  ice  cream, the 
more  gallons  he  gets  from  a 
given  weight  of  ingredients. 
Thus,  a  quart  of  ice  cream 
made  from  the  same  formula 
may  contain: 


This  much 
butt erf at 


or 


this  much 
butt erf at 


The  Consumers'  Counsel  has  been  urging  the  adoption  of  standards  for  ice  cream 
so  that  you  will  know  how  much  cream  and  air  you  are  buying  in  a  quart  of  ice 
cream  If  you  favor  such  standards,  write  the  CONSUMERS 1  GUIDE  your  recommen- 
dations Write  us,  too,  if  you  are  not  in  favor  and  tell  us  why. 


PURSUING  THE  SFEEAJD 
SETjEEIT  FARM  MD  RETAIL  PRICES 


Several  times  the  CONSUMERS1 
GUIDE  has  reported  on  the  cost  of 
a  month's  supply  of  14  foods  for 
a  typical  city  family,  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  equivalent 
amounts  of  food  products  at  the 
farm. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  "been 
interested  in  getting  more  details 
about  these  figures,  and  have  asked 
for  information  about  the  spread  on 
individual  products. 

Such  a  comparison  is  frequent- 
ly difficult  to  make  when  a  farm 
products  is  sold  to  the  consumer  in 
many  different  forms. 

Milk  is  an  example.  The 
farmer  sells  milk  "but  the  consumer 
buys  not  only  "bottled  milk  but  also 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  evaporated 
milk,  and  other  dairy  products.  For 
that  reason  a  comparison  of  the  aver*- 
age  farm  price  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  with  the  average  price  of 
bottled  milk  in  the  city  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story. 

In  order  to  get  an  estimate 
<jf  fens  spread  between  the  farm  price 
and  the  city  retail  prices  of  dairy 
products,  therefore,  wo  have  first 
calculated  the  city  retail  v  alue  of 
the  amounts  of  milk, . butter,  cheese 
and  evaporated  milk  purchases  each 
month  by  typical  American  families 
and  have  compared  with  that  the 
farm  value  of  the  amount  of  milk 
necessary  to  produce  these  quantities 


of  dairy  product s . 

In  the  same  way  we  have  grouped 
together  other  commodities,   such  as 
meats,  including  beef,  pork,  and 
lamb*  poultry  products,  including 
wheat  flour,  bread,  and  macaroni; 
and  another  group  including  potatoes 
and  rice. 

Both  retail  and  farm  values  of 
these  commodities  are  now  consider- 
ably above  the  low  point.  Retail 
prices  have  increased  SO  percent 
since  February;  farm  values  have 
increased  42  percent. 

The  spread  between  farm  and 
retail  value  has  increased  11 
percent.    This  spread  covers  costs 
of  distribution,  processing,  and 
marketing. 

As  long  as  these  costs  do  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creases in  prices  of  the  commodities 
farmers  benefit  greatly  from  any 
increase  in  retail  prices* 

The  increase  in  spread  between 
November  7  and  21  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  one  coraaodity* .  .Eggs . 
It  takes  some  time  to  gather  eggs 
at  country  points,  ship  them  to 
the  larger  markets,  grade,  candle, 
and  pack  them,  and  distribute  them 
to  sell  in  smaller  markets*  When 
the  farm  price  of  eggs  roaches  its 
peak  in  the  fall  end  starts  to  gfl 
down,  city  retail  prices  usually 
continue  to  go  up  for  a  short  time* 


In  other  words,  there  is  what  is 
called  a  "lag"  "between  changes  in 
country  and  city  prices. 

Baring  the  season  when  egg 
prices  are  advancing,  the  spread 
"between  farm  and  retail  prices  is 


Usually  smaller  than  it  is  when 
egg  prices  are  falling.    By  Nov- 
ember 21,  the  farm  price  of  eggs 
had  already  "began  to  drop  "but  the 
city  price  went  up  lvr  cents  a 
dozen,  reflecting  increases  which 
occurred  in  the  country  some  weeks 
"before. 


Spread  between  farm  and  retail  values 
(in  dollars) 


Toods 

Meats  (not  includ- 
in  poultry) 

Dairy  products 

Poultry  products 

Wheat  products 

Potatoes  &  rice 


Feb.      Nov. 7    Nov. 15 


1929      1932      1933      1933  1933 


3.36 
3.87 
1.13 
4.23 
1.14 


2.88 
3.32 

.77 
3.54 

.73 


2.32 
3.22 

.73 
3.36 

.65 


2.44 
3.17 

.73 
4.07 

.73 


2.39 
3.15 
1.02 
4.04 
.76 


Total, 14  foods      13.71    11.22    10.28    11.14  11.36 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  AND  FARM  VALUES  OF  TYPICAL  MONTHLY 
PURCHASES  PER  FAMILY  OF  CERTAIN  FOODS 


1929 


I  930 


193  1 


CHANGES  IN 


CITY  RETAIL  Ail!;  E£RM  PRICES 
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Frcm  November  7  to  November  24,  1933 


Up 

Down 

No  Change 

FARM 

RETAIL 

!  RETAIL 

FARM 

Eggs 

Cattle 

Cheese 

j 

Sheep 

But  t  e  r 

Hogs 

Lard 

Rice 

Eens 

Eens 

Milk 

Butter 

Wheat 

'  Round 

Eggs 

El  our 

fat 

Steak 

Milk 

Bread 

Leg  of 

Cheese 

Potatoes 

Lamb 

Pota- 

Rice 

Pork 

toes 

prunes 

Chops 

1 

Average 

retail  pr 

ices  in  the 

Jnited  States 

Nov . 

j  e  o  .  15 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  21 

percent  l/ 

Commodity 

1932 

lyoti 

1933 

1933 

change 

Eeb.15-Nov.21 

Butter,  lb. 

27.6 

24.8 

28.4 

28.4 

12.0 

Cheese,  lb. 

22 

.4 

21.3 

23.1 

22.3 

5.7 

Milk,  qt. 

10.6 

10.3 

11.1 

11.1 

7.0 

Egg-s,  &oz. 

O  ( 

.6 

21.4 

34.6 

36.1 

31.9 

Hens ,  lb . 

22.4 

21 .3 

20.3 

20.0 

-5.0 

Hound  Steak,  lb. 

.3 

24.2 

^5 » 5 

25 . 0 

-2.5 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb . 

.3 

21.7 

21.3 

21.2 

-1.2 

Pork  Chop, 

lb. 

20.2 

17.6 

23.2 

22.2 

15.2 

Flour,  lb. 

w 

.0 

2.9 

4.3 

4.8 

69.8 

Bread,  lb. 

6 

.7 

6.4 

8.0 

8.0 

26.0 

Lard,  lb. 

8 

.7 

7.7 

9.6 

9.8 

27,3 

Potatoes , 

lb. 

1.4 

1.5 

<5  .A 

2.3 

35.8 

Rica,  lb. 

6. 

.2 

5.8 

6.9 

20.2 

Prunes,  lb. 

S3 

8.9 

10.6 

16.2 

1/  Allowance  has  been  made  for  an  estimated  average  seasonal  change  so 

that  these  figures  show  the  difference,  above  or  below,  such  an  average. 
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Average  price 

per  ouart 

(in  cents 

) 

Feb. 

Nov . 

Nov. 

Market  s 

15 

7 

21 

United  States 

10.3 

11.1 

11.1 

Atlanta 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Baltimo re 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Birmingham 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Boston 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Bridgeport 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Buffalo 

10.0 

11.0 

11.3 

But  t  e 

11.7 

11.0 

11.0 

Chariest  on,  S.C 

13.0 

13.0 

13.5 

Chicago 

.9.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Cincinnati 

10.0 

11.0 

11. 0 

Cleveland 

8.0 

9.5 

9.5 

Columbus 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Dallas 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Denver 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Detroit 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Fall  River 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Houston  • 

8.4 

10.0 

10.0 

Indianapolis 

9,0 

2  ■  0 

9.0 

Jacksonville 

13.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Kansas  City 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Little  Hock 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Lbs  Angeles 

11.0 

12.0 

11.  C 

Louisville 

9.7 

11.0 

11.0 

Manchester 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Memphis 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Mi lwaukee 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Minneapolis 

5.8 

8.0 

8.0 

Mo  "bile 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Newark: 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

New  Haven 

12.0 

15.5 

14.0 

New  Orleans 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

New  York 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Norfolk 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Omaha 

7.0 

9.C 

9.0 

Peoria 

10.0 

10.2 

10.2 

Philadelphia 

9  0 

11.0 

11 .0 

Pi  1 1  sburgh 

9.0 

10.3 

10.3 

Port lan d,Ivle  . 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Portland, Ore . 

10.3 

9.3 

9.3 

Providence 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Richmond 

11 . 5 

11.5 

11,59 

Rochester 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

St.  Louis 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

St .  Paul 

7.7 

8.0 

8.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.0 

9.0 

10.0 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Savannah 

13.7 

11.7 

11.3 

Scranton 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Seattle 

9.0 

10.3 

10.3 

Springfield, 111 . 

9.1 

10.0 

10.0 

Washington, Die. 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

MILK (Fresh) 

Since  last  spring  there  has  he on  a 
relatively  greater  increase  in  city 
retail  milk  prices  than  in  cream 
prices  In  the  past  when  pur- 
chases of  these  important  foods 
have  dropped,  milk  prices  have 
usually  gone  down  faster  than  the 
price  of  or  ear.:,  and  when  purchases 
pick  up,  the  price  of  milk  rises 
more  than  cream. 


In  1931,  1932,  and  early  in  1933 
cream  prices  were  high  compared 
with  milk. . . .This  situation  has 
gradually  changed  until  now  their 
price  relation  to  each  other  is 
about  the  same  as  during  the  per- 
iod from  1925  to  1929. 


New  Haven's  high  price  of  15.5 
cents  a  quart  on  November  7 
dropped  ba,ck  to  its  previous 
level  of  14  cents  on  November 
21. 

There  are  now  5  cities 'charging 
an  average  of  14  cents a  quart; 
Birmingham,  Bridgeport,  Jackson- 
ville. New  Eaven,  and  Norfolk. 
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BUTTER 


The  Government  has  "been  buying 
"butter  to  distribute  for  relief. 
Th£se  purchases  during  the  past-: 
few  months  have  tended  to  keep 
butter  prices  from  dropping  much 
lover  than  they  might,  due  to  the 
large  production  and  storage, 
supplies . 


Consumers1  prices  in  general 
stayed  at  23. 4  cents  a  pound, 
3  percent  above  their  level 
in  November,  1932. 


Prices  in  2?  cities  dropped;  in 
20  cities  increased.    But  changes 
in  "both  directions  were  under  a 
cent  a  pound,  with  4  exceptions-.  •  * 
Dallas  and  Houston,  Texas,  ad- 
vanced the  average  price  over  a 
cent ;  Seattle  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 
dropped  it  a  cent  or  little  over. 


Average  price  "ner 

pcund  ( 

in  cents) 

Feb. 

Nov. .. 

Nov. 

■Markets 

15 

7 

21 

United  States 

24.  S 

28.4 

28.4 

Atlanta 

26.9 

29.1 

23.9 

Baltimore 

27.2 

31.0 

31.3 

Birmingham 

25.1 

28.3 

27.4 

Boston 

24.7 

29.1 

29.4 

Bridgeport 

26.1 

29.8 

29.7 

Buffalo 

23.7 

28.0 

28.2 

Butte  • 

22.1 

24.3 

25.6 

Charleston,  S.  0. 

24.3 

27.3 

27.3 

Chicago 

25.1 

29.3 

29.0 

Cincinnati 

24.8 

27.4 

27.2 

Cleveland 

24.4 

28.9 

28.3 

Columbus 

24.9 

27.3 

25.6 

Dallas 

24.  B 

25.3 

26.4 

Denver 

23.2 

26.7 

26.9 

Detroit 

23.1 

27.4 

27.5 

Pall  River 

24.3 

29.6 

29.1 

Houston 

26.9 

27.5 

28.7 

Indianapolis 

25.7 

29.4 

29.4 

Jacksonville 

24.7 

26.8 

27.3 

Kansas  City- 

23.5 

26.4 

26.5 

Little  Rock 

22.9 

25.4 

25.3 

Los  Angeles 

23.9 

28.5 

28.1 

Louisville 

24.3 

26.9 

27.4 

Manchester 

3  5 « X 

28.7 

29.4 

Memphi  s 

24,5 

27.4 

28,2 

Mi lwauke  e 

24.1 

28.6 

27,8 

Minneapolis 

23.4 

27.8 

27.9 

Mobile 

24.8 

26.4 

26.8 

Newark 

26.9 

31.6 

32.1 

New  Haven 

26.3 

30.2 

30.1 

New  Orleans 

26.3 

27.2 

27.0 

New  York 

25.6 

31.3 

31.0 

Norfolk 

25.3 

29.5 

29.4 

Omaha 

23.1 

25.5 

25.5 

Peoria 

24.0 

26.3 

26.1 

Philadelphia  ■ 

26.9 

32.4 

32.4 

Pittsburgh 

24.7 

29.5 

29.2 

Portland,  Me.: 

25.3 

30.4 

30.1 

Fortland,  Ore. 

23 . 3 

26.9 

26*2 

Provi  dence 

25.4 

29.8 

29.5 

Richmond 

24.9- 

30.2 

30.0 

Rochester 

23.4 

27.7 

27.8 

St •  Loui  s 

25.9 

28.4 

29.0 

St.  Paul 

22 « 9 

27.7 

27.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.9 

25.9 

25.8 

San  Francisco 

25.3 

27.9 

28.2 

Savannah 

25 . 3 

28.3 

28.5 

Sc rant on 

24.3 

29.1 

28.8 

Seattle 

25.3 

28.6 

27.6 

Springfield,  111. 

24.3 

27.3 

26.7  ( 

Washington,  D«  C- 

27.2 

30.6 

30.5 

Averse  price  per  pound  ( In"  cents) 


Markets 


iTnited  States  

4-tlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston,  S.C. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall  Eiver 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville  . 
Kansas  City 
Little  Rock 
.Los  Angeles 
f Loui sville 
Manchester 
Memphi  3 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Motile 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pitt s cur gh 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Savannah 
Icranton 
Seattle 
Springfield,  111. 
jasbington.  D.  C. 


Feb. 

15  _ 
21,3 
18  .j) 
21.  k 
19.  k 
?.?.& 
28.7 
24.0 
1.9*8 
±y  •  u 

23.6 


23.4 

22o 

19.5 
2^.2 
21.1 
24.1 
16.3 
20.0 
18.1 
20 
1 

22.6 

22. a 
i6. 

21.8 
19.6 
12.6 


c 


7 


JLO  • 

23.7 
27.9 
19.3 
26.0 

17.3 

IS -3 
20.3 

25.0 

22.5 

22.3 

1S.1 

p) 


3 


•3 


17 
25 
19.4 
19.6 
16.  4 


2" 


lc 


Nov . 

jC  _ 

21.7 
2C.8 

20.1 

25.4 

c_o  .  a 
24.6 

IS. 9 
20.1 
26.7 

24.2 
26.0 

23.3 
22.7 

23.7 
23.2 

Or  <~ 
25.5 

18 . 7 
21.2 

15.9 
20.2 

ISO 

230 
21.2 

25.O 
19.1 
2h. 


20.6 

21.0 

25.4 
29.3 
20.5 
27.1 
20.3 
20.9 
22.  '< 
27.6 

22.5 
25.1* 

21.3 
25,0 
21.5 
25. B 
22.6 
22.8 

17.1 
26.7 


"(7    0        1  O  £ 

22*0 


9 


,0 


-j ' 


20.3 

21.1 


Nov. 

21_ 
22. S 
21  •  o 

2U-.9 
20.  4 

2U.3 

27.3 
24.5 
15.9 

13.9 

2p  .8 
24.8 
25.? 

23.6 

21.1 
24.0 

23.3 
24.1 
18.8 
21.1 

20.7 
13. 8 

23.3 
20.6 

25.3 
is  •  9 
24.7 
20.6 

22.3 

ph.  p 

27.S 

20  •  7 
27.4 

20.4 
20.7 
dl.c 

2c. 3 

22.1 

25.5 
20.2 
2*1.2 
21.2 
2,pi,S 
21.6 
22.8 

17.3 
26.4 

13.7 
2U.1 

20.1 
21.9 
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Due  in  part  to  the  farm  strike, 
production  of  cheese  fell  off 
sharply  in  October.    Stocks  of 
cheese,  however,  are  large. 
Wholesale  prices  in  Wisconsin, 
the  leading  cheese  producing  region, 
remained  unchanged  in  November, 


Consumers  in  31  cities  were  able 

to  buy  cheese  for  less  on  November  21 

than  2  weeks  earlier.. 

Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  continue 
to  be  the  most  expensive  cheese 
markets  for  consumers,  although 
"both  reduced  prices  in  this, period. 


In  16  cities  prices  went  up. 
Scranton  and  Mobile  each  advanced 
the  price  over  a  cent  a  pound. 


Cheese  was  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  pound  more  expensive  on 
November  21  than  on  November  15. 


20 
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Average  price  per  do gen  (i n  cents) 


Feb . 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Markets 

15 

7 

?1 
i~j  j. 

EGGS 

United  States 

21.4 

34.6 

36.1 

Atlanta 

19.3 

29.5 

31.1 

Baltimore 

22.5 

38.6 

39.2 

Birmingham 

18.1 

26.0 

27.2 

"P1  X5"£"Q      v-p   yiAt,    "In  "Irp  T       f  n  "hp   frm  f*\r\ 

Jii^^jO     ctX  v-5    iiU  U     ll.^.C  J,v      UU  ili.l.iL>il 

Boston 

30.8 

a  r\  a 

48 .4 

50 .3 

"h  i  p'Vipt*  "hVii  *5  urint  pt*  "hViTn  f,"hpv 

Bridgeport 

28  .3 

rr  A\  /-\ 

50.0 

55  .0 

CLX  C     XIU  Vv  ,      U  U.U      Olit^                      _r^*  LJdU 

Buffalo 

22.8 

36.3 

r~7  i —  t 
OJt  A 

IIU  u     UC     VOX,/     LliCcJ/jJ    cJ.fc.cX.LXI     LUlUXJL  lciuC 

Butte 

25  c.  6 

34.8 

ry  r~  rs 

35.7 

JCul  IXcLX        UI    lvlclx  Oil  • 

Charleston,  S.  C 

18.9 

28 » 7 

29  .3 

Chicago 

23.3 

32.9 

34. 6 

Cincinnati 

19  .9 

rr  r*i  A 

37 .4 

40  *  3 

Cleveland 

19  .9 

ry  r*  r" 

36.5 

37  .3 

Columbus 

18  .2 

30.7 

ry  ry  O 

33.8 

Dallas 

17  .9 

33 .9 

38 .2 

Storage  supplies  are  about  aver- 

Denver 

18  .7 

pt  /*  r\ 

36.9 

r?  /I  r* 

34.6 

age,  but  the  production  of  eggs 

Detroit 

20.4 

r?  /\  rs 

30 .7 

ry  n  o 

31 .8 

is  not  expected  to  be  as  great  as 

Fall  River 

28.2 

45.3 

45 . 9 

in  the  winter  months  of  other 

Houston 

16.2 

27.0 

29.0 

years,  because  feed  costs  have 

Indianapolis 

16.7 

33.2 

37 . 6 

gone  up. 

Jacksonville 

20.1 

35.8 

36.0 

Kansas  City 

19  .3 

28 .  7 

vJ<Ci  *  -L 

Little  Rock 

16.0 

25,9 

25  .o 

Los  Angeles 

<>o .  o 

34,  / 

33 .9 

Loui sville 

17.0 

2^.1 

32.5 

The  average  price  for  the  country 

Manchester 

25 .3 

42.5 

43.  D 

advanced  1  1/2  cents  from  November 

Mernphi  s 

16.3 

23.6 

26.3 

7  to  November  21,  but  both  pricas 

Mi  lwaukee 

19  .7 

28.5fc 

30.2 

were  less  than  in  November  last 

Minneapolis 

19  .5 

27.2 

28  .3 

year. 

Mobile 

16.8 

29.4 

26.0 

Newark 

28  .3 

A  'A  1 

44.1 

48  .4 

New  Haven 

29 .  c 

/  rr  C 

43 .  o 

44.  D 

New  Orleans 

17 .2 

25  .3 

2o  .o 

New  York 

28  . 0 

44.  D 

40  •  D 

Norfolk 

21 .2 

3^x  .4 

35  .4 

Both  Bridgeport  and  Louisville 

Omaha 

16.8 

24.1 

26.0 

upped  their  prices  5  cents  a 

Peoria 

18.1 

28.4 

31 .1 

dozen;  Indianapolis,  Newark,  and 

Philadelphia 

25.0 

39  .  6 

39  .9 

Dallas,  4  cents. 

Pittsburgh  - 

21.6 

36.0 

39  .3 

Portland,  Me. 

25  .  7 

40 .6 

44.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

17. 2 

32.0 

3i  «y 

provi  dence 

2b. 4 

47  »0 

Richmond 

19  .7 

32 .4 

36.1 

Rochester 

22.9 

35 .5 

36.5 

St .  Loui  s 

18.1 

28.3 

30.6 

St.  Paul 

19.6 

27.3 

29  .6 

Salt  Lake  City 

17.5 

30.2 

33.1 

San  Francisco 

21.7 

36.7 

36.9 

Savannah  . 

17.6 

29  .8 

rr  rr  O 

33.2 

Scran ton 

25.3 

39.7 

41.7 

Seattle 

20.5 

34.9 

35.3 

Springfield,  111. 

17.5 

28.8 

32.7 

Washington,  D.  C» 

43.0 

44.5 
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Averagc  price  per  pound  (in  cent?) 


ib. 

Nov  • 

Nov . 

Marke  t  s  15 

7 

21 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

united  ota t-e s 

4.3 

4*8 

Ail ant a 

5.4 

5.3 

5.3 

Baltimore 

2.9 

4.9 

4.7 

Flour  has  "been  selling  in  the 

Birmingham 

3*1 

4.9 

5.0 

stores  at  almost  the  same  price  - 

Boston 

3.2 

5*1 

5.0 

4.8  cents  a  pound  -  since  August 

Bridgeport 

5.2 

5,2 

15  .*  In  September,  the  average 

Buffalo 

2.5 

4.3 

4.8 

was  a  trifle  higher,  but  only  a 

iJutte 

2.7 

4.3 

4.3 

tenth  of  a  cent. 

L-harie  ston»  S .  0  • 

%3.y 

5.4 

5.4 

Chicago  . 

2.6 

4.7 

4.6 

— —          •  • 

Cincinnati 

<5  .  8 

4.6 

4.6 

.Price  changes  in  individual  cities 

Oieveland 

2.9 

4.6 

4.7 

have  also  been  slight  ...  Prom 

Oolumbus 

214 

4.1 

4.2 

November  7  to  21  the  maximum  in- 

Dallas 

2  iS 

4.8 

4.8 

crease  — in  Indianapolis  and 

Denver 

2.3 

3.3 

3.9 

Manchester  —  was  only  2/10ths 

Istroit 

2.8 

4.4 

4.3 

of  a  cent,  and  the  maximum  de- 

"771 — .  T  T   « 

Jail  ixiver 

3.2 

5.1 

w  »  X 

crease  —  in  Baltimore  —  the 

Houston 

2.7 

4.7 

4.7 

same. 

Indianapolis 

£j  % 

4.2 

4.4 

J  acicsonville 

3 » b 

5.5 

5.5 

— — 

Kansas  City 

2.7 

4.6 

4.5 

Farm  price  of  wheat  has  not  stayed 

liit  uie  Kock 

2.7 

4,9 

5.0 

as  steady  ...  On  August  15,  it  was 

Los  Angeles 

2.8 

4.3 

4.3 

74.7  cents  a  bushel;  on  November  22, 

Louisville 

3.2 

5,2 

5.2 

71  cents.    Between  these  two  dates 

Manchester 

3.0 

5.2 

5.4 

it  dropped  as  low  as  63.6  cents  on 

Memphis 

2.9 

4.7 

4.7 

October  15...  Wheat  prices  this 

Milwaukee 

2.7 

4.6 

4.5 

year  have  reflected  changes  in 

Minneapolis 

2.8 

4.6 

4.5 

foreign  exchange  rates  as  well  as 

Mobile 

3.3 

5,0 

5.0 

the  short  crop  .....  Foreign  pur- 

Newark 

3.0 

4.9 

4.8 

chases  of  gold,  started  October 

\"f  TV 

New  Haven 

3,3 

5.3 

5.2 

24,  were  followed  by  better  wheat 

New  Orleans 

4.1 

5.9 

5.9 

prices  up  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 

New York 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 

ber...  In  the  latter  part  of  the 

Norfolk 

3*0 

4.9 

4.9 

month,  they  dropped  somewhat. 

Omaha 

2,5 

4.1 

4.2 

Peoria 

2,0 

4.7 

4.6 

Fmladelphia 

4.9 

4.8 

Pittsburgh 

2*5 

4.3 

Wheat  farmers  taking  part  in  the 

Port land, Me. 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 

1934  adjustment  program  —  to  bring 

Portland, Ore* 

2*7 

4.2 

4.1 

production  in  line  with  demand  for 

Providence 

3.3 

5.2 

5,2 

wheat  so  that  farm  incomes  may  be 

Richmond 

2.9 

4.7 

4.7 

increased  —  are"  beginning  to  .get 

Rochester 

2.9 

5.2 

5.1 

their  benefit  payments  ...  Up  to 

St*  Louis 

2.6 

4.7 

4.7 

the  morning  of  December  8  checks 

St.  Paul 

<s.6 

4.6 

4.5 

for  $4,274,256  had  been  mauled  to 

Salt  !>&ke  City 

1  .8 

3*6 

3.5 

them. 

San  Francisco 

3.3 

5.0 

5.0 

Savannah 

3.5 

5.1 

5.2 

Seranton 

3.0 

5.0 

5.1 

Seattle 

3.0 

4.5 

4.5 

Springfield,  111, 

3.5 

4.7 

4.7 

tfashin^ton,  D*C. 

3.0 

5.3 

5.3 

~20— 


Average  price 

pe 

r  nound 

loaf 

of  white  Dread 

{"fcaksdj 

(in 

cents}_ 

Feb . 

17  ov . 

">Tov. 

|yjg  rkS-t  s 

15 

7 

21'  - 

BEGAD 

Uni  t  e  i.  St  at  e  s 

6.4 

8.0 

8.0 

A  t j °nt  a 

3.6 

8.6 

Sal  t  imo  re 

6.6 

8.4 

8.4 

For  two  months  the  average  price 

B  i  rnd.  am 

6.9 

8.6 

8.7 

of  a  pound  loaf  of  "bread  through- 

Bo ston 

6.3 

7.6 

7.5 

out,  the  country  has  scarcely  charged* 

"^ri  dsenort 

6.7 

7.9 

7.8 

On  September  26,  it  had  increased 

Buf f alo 

6.2 

8.2 

8.3 

to  7.9  cents  (leaked  weight  of 

But  1 9 

7.9 

8.5 

8.3 

a  white  loaf) .     Since  then  it  hcs 

Charleston,  S. 

Via 

7.2 

9.1 

9.1 

he en  an  even  8  cents. 

Chicago 

6.1 

7.1 

7.1 

Cincinnati 

6.8 

7.0 

Cleveland 

5.4 

7.1 

7.0 

.  

Columbus 

5.8 

7.3 

7.3 

Dallas 

4.9 

7.9 

7.9 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  still  leads 

Denve  r 

5.9 

7.1 

6.9 

the  51  cities  with  the  highest 

Detroit 

5.8 

7.1 

7.1 

average  price  —  9.7  cents Savannah 

Fall  River 

5.4 

7.3 

7.3 

Georgia,  comes  next,  with  9.4  cents. 

Eoust  on 

4.8 

7.8 

7.8 

In  di  arap  o li  s 

4.8 

6.6 

6.6 

Jacksonville 

6.9 

9.7 

9.7 

 . 

Kansas  City 

6.7 

7.9 

7.9 

Little  Rock. 

6.4 

8.5 

8.7 

Bread  prices  moved  up  slightly  in  9 

Los  Angeles 

7.2 

8.8 

8.7  | 

cities;  down  in  10,  from  November  7 

Louisville 

5.4 

7.2 

7.2 

to  21...  Biggest  changes,  however, 

Manchester 

5.6 

7.4 

7.6 

were  only  2/lOths  of  a  cent. 

Meniphi s 

6.7 

7.9 

7.9 

h'ilwaiisee 

6.2 

7.8 

7.8 

hinneapcli  s 

6.5 

8.1 

8.1 

r.lohile 

7.4 

8.7 

8.6 

Compared  with  November  15  a  year  ago, 

iTewark 

7.7 

9.3 

9.3 

white  Dread  is  —  on  the  average  — 

17  ew  Haven 

6.2 

7.9 

7.7 

19  percent  more  expensive .. .Part  of 

"^ew  Orleans 

6.1 

8.2 

6.3 

this  increase  covers  the  processing 

Hew  York 

7.3 

8.6 

8.6 

tax  on  wheat  which  goes  "bach  to  the 

horf oik 

6.8 

8.6 

8.6 

farmers  in  benefit  payments. 

Q  naha 

5.7 

8.3 

8.4 

Peoria 

6.4 

7.7 

7.7 



Philadelphia 

5.3 

7.8 

7.3 

Pittsburgh 

6.8 

8.1 

B..0 

The  CONSUMERS  GUIDE  had  a  visit  the 

Portland,  Me. 

7.0 

7.6 

7.6 

other  day  from  an  executive  in  one 

Portland,  Ore. 

7.5 

8.2 

e.s 

of  the  "big  "baking  companies  who  told 

Providence 

5.9 

7.4 

7.4 

us  we  were  wrong  in  saying  the  pro- 

Ri chmond 

6.4 

8.5 

8.4 

cessing  tax  amounts  to  0*44  cents  on 

Rochester 

6.2 

8.3 

8.3 

a  pound  loaf  of  oread...  That  is  the 

S  t .  Loui  s 

6.2 

7.8 

7.3 

amount  the  miller  pays...  Bat  "by  the 

St ,  Paul 

6.5 

8.3 

8.3 

time  cons-diners  "buy  "bread  the  tax  has 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

7.3 

7.3 

had  other  charged  added  to  it...  If 

San  Francisco 

8.3 

9.1 

9.1 

the  tax  is  "pyramided"  -  that's 

Savannah 

6.8 

9.4 

9.4 

_  ,4 

the  way  the  law  described  it  —  we 

Scran  ton 

7.9 

9.3 

9.3  1 

want  to  know. It  is  illegal...  This 

Seattle 

7.8 

8  .4 

8 .3 

executive  is  going  to  give  us  his 

Springfield,  II 

1. 

•6.9 

7.7 

7.8 

figures  on  what  happens  to  the  tax. 

Washin£tonf  P» 

G« 

7.1 

8.2 

.8.2 
 ■ — 
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(Average  price  per  pound (in  cents) 


JJ  o  u  . 

Xi  U  V  ■ 

ivU V  • 

lilai  JVC  0 

15 

f 

21 

- 

United  States 

1 .5 

Atlanta 

2.0 

3  .1 

2.7 

Baltimore 

1.5 

2.4 

2.3 

Birmingham  ■ 

2.1 

2.9 

2.9 

Boston 

1.5 

2.3 

2.3 

Bridgeport 

1.4 

2.1 

2.1 

Buffalo 

.9 

1.6 

1.7 

POTATOES 

Butte 

•  .3 

1 .3 

1.2 

Charleston,  S.C. 

1.8 

2.8 

2.7 

Chi  cago 

1 .5 

2.1 

2 .2 

The  potato  crop  promises  to  "be 

Cincinnati 

1.5 

2.2 

2.3 

somewhat  larger  than  first  esti- 

CIeve  land  ' 

1.4 

2.2 

2.4 

mated,   out  it  is  still  much 

Columbus  ' 

1.2 

1.9 

2.1 

smaller  than  usual  ....Supplies 

Dallas 

2.6 

3.2 

3.3 

on  the  market  during  the  winter 

Denver 

1.6 

2.0 

1.9 

and  spring,  months  are  expected 

Detroit 

.9 

1.6 

1.8 

-to  "be  smaller  than  for  several 

Fall  River 

1.3 

2.2 

2.1 

years . 

Houston 

2.3 

2.7 

3 . 1 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

1.8 

1.9 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

2.6 

2.4 

Kansas  City 

1.5 

2.4 

2.1 

Ho  processing  t ax,  out  the  smaller 

Little  Hock 

1.8 

2.5 

2 .3 

crop  explains  why  potp.toes  cost 

Los  Angeles 

1.3 

2.3 

2  .3 

consumers  53^  more  on  November  21 

Louisville 

1.5 

2.1 

1.9 

than  last  February  and  November, 

Manchester 

1.3 

2.1 

2.1 

1933. 

Memphi  s 

2.2 

2.7 

2.7 

Milwaukee 

1.3 

1.9 

2.0 

MiniE  apoli's 

1.0 

1.9 

2.0 

Mobile 

1.7 

2.2 

D?»Ha,s.  Tpt^s.   stil  1  leads  rs  thp 

Newark 

1 .7 

2.7 

2.5 

most  expensive  ^otrto  mA^iret  for 

Hew  Haven 

1.6 

2  •  o 

2.3 

consumers         ,  fintte.  Montana 

Hew  Orleans 

2-1 

2.5 

2.6 

r  s  t he  Hfa  e  a~ne  s  t . 

Hew  Tork 

1.9 

2.8 

2.8 

Horfolk 

1.3 

2.7 

2.6 

Omaha 

1.3 

1.8 

1.8 

Peoria 

1.3 

1.9 

1.9 

Philadelphia 

1 .8 

2.6 

2.7 

Pit  -:s  "burgh 

1.4 

2.3 

2.3 

Portland,  Me. 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

Portland,  Ore . 

1.5 

1 .7 

1 .7 

Providence 

1.4 

9  O 

2.1 

Rixhmond 

1.8 

2.4 

2.6 

Rochester 

.9 

1.5 

1 .5 

St .  Louis 

1.5 

2.2 

2 » 2 

St,  Paul 

1 .0 

1.8 

1 .8 

Salt  Lake  City 

.9 

1.6 

1.5 

San  Francisco 

1.9 

2.4 

2.4 

Savannah 

1.9 

2.5 

2.6 

Scran ton 

1.3 

2.2 

2.2 

Seattle 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

Springfield, 111. 

1.4 

2.0 

1.9 

Washington.  B.C. 

1.8 

2.6 

2.6 

-22- 

Average  price  per  pound  (in  cents') 


Feb. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Markets 

15 

7 

21 

United  States 

21.3 

20.3 

20.0 

Atlanta 

18.0 

20.4 

16.9 

Hens  were  cheaper  this  November 

Baltimore 

23.3 

24.1 

22.4 

than  last,  and  well  under  their 

Birmingham 

16.2 

17.7 

16. S 

February  price. .. .  From  November 

Boston 

22.6 

21.7 

20.8 

r  to  21  the  price  dropped  again. 

Bridgeport 

23.9 

20.8 

20.8 

Buffalo 

22.0 

20.5 

20.9 

Butte 

20.9 

18.0 

17  .9 

Charleston,  S. 

C 

19  .2 

21 .0 

21 .7 

Chicago 

22.9 

20r*4 

20.4 

In  31  cities  this  drop  occurred. 

Cincinnati 

23.1 

20.5 

20.0 

In  Houston,  Texas,  it  was  a  large 

Cleveland 

22.6 

22.3 

22.6 

slasn  -  5.1  cents.    The  Atlanta 

Columbus 

21 .8 

21.9 

20.5 

price  went  down  3  1/2  cents. 

Dallas 

17  .6 

15.7 

15.6 

Denver 

17.9 

17.7 

17.6 

Detroit 

20.2 

17.0 

21.0 

Fall  River 

23.7 

23.6 

23.6 

Houston 

19.2 

21.9 

16.8 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

19  .8 

19.7 

Prices  in  16  cities  were  ad- 

Jacksonville 

19  .0 

21.7 

20.5 

vanced  -  in  most  cases  "by  small 

Kansas  City 

18.8 

17.3 

16.6 

amounts....  Detroit  was  an  ex- 

Little Rock 

15.4 

14.9 

16.0 

ception.    There  the  average 

Los  Angeles 

24.9 

27.3 

26.8 

price  went  up  4  cents,  hut  from 

Louisville 

18 . 7 

17.3 

18 .4  . 

a  low  price  for  November  7. 

Manchester 

24.1 

22.6 

22.6 

Memphi  s 

17  .0 

18.4 

18.6 

Milwaukee 

20.1 

16.9 

15.3 

Minneapolis 

20.9 

17.8 

17.2 

Mobile 

19.0 

17.6 

16.7 

Newark 

22.6 

20.3 

20  .8 

Chicago  wholesale  prices  will 

New  Haven 

24.4 

23-.  2 

22.1 

probably  not  go  up  much  before 

New  Orleans 

21.5 

19.0 

19.5 

the  ITew  York,  .  .  Stocks  of  frozen 

New  York 

22.4 

21.4 

20.6 

poultry  in  storage  are  fairly 

Norfolk 

20.3 

21.6 

22.0 

heavy...  These  cold  storage 

Omaha 

18.0 

16.1 

16.3 

holdings  a.re  the  major  source  of 

Peoria 

17.9 

17.5 

17.8 

supply  during  the  first  half  of 

Philadelphia. 

25.2 

23.3 

22.7 

the  year. 

Pittsburgh 

23.5 

21.7 

20.3 

Portland,  Me. 

22.7 

22.6 

23.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.5 

19.7 

20.8 

Providence 

24.8 

22.2 

21 .  o 

Richmond 

21.1 

2Q*6 

20.5 

Rochester 

19.3 

18.6 

18 .4 

St .  Loui  s 

21.3 

18 . 6 

18 .4 

St.  Paul 

20.2 

17.  5 

17 .0 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.4 

18  .3 

in  A 

18  .4 

San  Francisco 

26  .4 

23.6 

23  .5 

Savannah  . 

16.6 

18.9 

18.5 

Scran ton 

22.8 

22 . 3 

22.1 

Seattle 

19.9 

21.4 

21.3 

Springfield,  111. 

18.6 

17.3 

17.0  - 

Washington,  D. 

c 

24.6 

24.5 

23.9 

Average  price  -per  pound  (in  cents) 


Markets 

Feb . 

Nov. 

Nov . 

15 

7 

21 

United  States 

21.7 

21  -3 

21 .2 

LEG-  OF  LAMB 

Atlanta 

21.1 

21.7 

22.0 

Baltimore 

20.9 

22.0 

22.0 

Birmingham 

22.0 

22.5 

22.4 

Boston 

22.8 

20.7 

20.9 

Consumers  could  buy  this  meat 

Bridgeport 

23.4 

23.0 

22.5 

for  less  &bnNovember  21  than 

Buffalo 

20.7 

18.8 

18.7 

last  February  and  the  previous 

Butte 

19  .4 

19.5 

19.1 

November...    The  average  price 

Charleston 

25.3 

25.0 

24.6 

has  been  dropping  by  tenths  of 

Chicago 

22.2 

20.9 

21.2 

a  cent,  despite  the  usually 

Cincinnati 

23.8 

23.6 

23.5 

higher  prices  at  this  time  of 

Cleveland 

21.5 

21.1 

21.0 

year. 

Columbus 

26.1 

24.1 

24.5 

Dallas 

21 .7 

24.1 

22.2 

Denver 

19.3 

18.7 

18.6 

Detroit 

19  .8 

24.8 

24.6 

Fall  Hiver 

22.2 

21.5 

21.1 

Little  lock,  Arkansas,  upped 

Houston 

20.6 

19  .4 

20.0 

its  price  3  cents,  so  that  it 

Indinanpolis 

22.5 

23.9 

22.9 

is  now  among  the  6  most  expensive 

Jacksonville 

21.0 

21.3 

20.5 

markets  for  this  meat...  Norfolk, 

Kansas  City 

20.2 

21.4 

21.6 

Virginia,  advanced  the  price  2 

Little  Rock 

21.3 

21.1 

24.1 

cents,  but  it  is  still  under  the 

Los  Angeles 

20.5 

21.9 

21.7 

average  for  the  country. 

Louisville 

24.0 

23.8 

2S.0 

Manchester 

22.9 

20.6 

21.2 

Memphi  s 

22.3 

24.6 

20.6 

Milwaukee 

22.0 

20.6 

20.5 

Minneapolis 

20. § 

19.4 

18.9 

Mobile 

23.0 

22.7 

21.8 

Newark 

21.4 

19.9 

20.2 

New  Haven 

22.6 

21.2 

20.9 

Other  increases  in  the  21  cities 

New  Orleans 

21.9 

20.9 

20.0 

that  showed  advances  were  less 

New  York 

21.8 

20.4 

2  X  -  Z 

than  a  cent  a  pound. 

Norfolk 

19.3 

18.8 

20.8 

Omaha 

18.9 

18.9 

18.4 

Peoria 

19 .0 

20.9 

21-0 

Philadelphia 

33.1 

21.7 

21.5 

pittt^mrgh 

21.8 

21.0 

20  .f 

Portland,  Me. 

19.5 

18.8 

18.4 

Supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  on 

Portland,  Ore. 

19 .0 

19.1 

19.3 

the  market  in  JToveaber  were 

Providence 

23.3 

20.5 

20.6 

smaller  than  in  the  same  month 

Richmond 

S3 .4 

^  '  i  rr 

23 

in  1932  and  1951.  text  larger 

Rochester 

19.9 

17.5 

17.6 

than  In  the  previous  November... 

St.  Louis 

23.1 

23.0 

22.5 

£he  number  of  sheep  appears  to 

St.  Paul  • 

19.5 

18.3 

13.4 

bo  declining. 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.8 

21.2 

21.5 

San  Francisco 

22.2 

23.3 

23.4 

Savannah 

23,2 

22.3 

22.6 

Scranton 

24.7 

24.0 

23.7/ 

Se- -tie 

20.3 

19.6 

19.6 

Springfield.  Ill . 

21.3 

21. § 

21.9 

Washington,  D-  C. 

22.5 

20.5 

20.8 

-24- 


Average  price 

per 

-pound  ( in  cen 

ts) 

...  Marvels...  '  ■  

Feb. 

Nov . 

Nov. 

15 

7 

21 

ROUSED  STEAK 

United  States 

24 

.2 

25.5 

25.0 

'.Atlanta  " 

26 

26-.  7 

27.6 

.Baltimore 

21 

.7 

'  24  .-3  - 

23.9 

Thirty-six  cities  cut  prices  of 

.Birmingham 

25 

.1 

26 . 3 " 

28.1 

round  s  teak  from  November  7  to 

:. .  Boston> 

33 

.2 

32'.  5 

30.9 

21 • . .    The  biggest : drop  -2.4 

;  ,  Bridgeport    f,  " 

30 

.6 

31  •  5 

30.0 

cents  a  pound      was  in  Richmond, 

: .  Buffalo 

22 

.5 

23.9  - 

'  23.2 

Virginia...    Four  of  the  11 

Butte  ' 

15 

.7 

17 

17.5 

cities  which  increased-  prices 

- .  Gharl.es ton,  S'. 

C- 

25 

.0 

26.1 

were  .already  charging  more  than 

:  .  Chicago. ' 

22 

.5 

23.9 

23 » 2 

the  aver age  for  the  country... 

Cincinnati 

25 

.1 

26.2 

25.8 

These  four  were  Atlanta/ -Birming- 

Cleveland 

.8 

24.2 

23.8 

ham,  Fall  River,  and  New 'Haven. 

Columbus 

23 

.7 

27  .9 

27  .3 

Prices  in  these  cities  are  usually 

.  Dallas 

25 

.9 

28  .0 

27.7 

above  the  national  average . 

Denver 

20 

.9 

op  =; 

21.7 

Detroit 

q 

26.3 

26.0 

.  - 

...  Fall.  River 

29 

.9 

30.2 

30.4 

Houston 

O? 

.9 

23.0 

23.0 

IndipAapolis 

23 

.9 

-  o 

25.5 

November  slaughter  of  cattle  was 

Jacksonville 

22 

.5 

04  0 

23.8 

the  highest  for  that  month  since 

Kansas  City 

22 

.8 

00  *  — 

22.9 

1927. ....    The  proportion  of  better 

Little-Rock. ' 

23 

.5 

24.7 

25 . 6 

grades  was  also  higher  than  usual- 

Los  Angeles 

23 

.1 

24.6 

24.8 

Louisville 

23 

.6 

ok  q  • 

24.9 

The  number  of  cattle  has  been 

..  ■  Manchester 

31-1 

30,4 

increasing  for  several  years.. - 

Memphis 

21 

.6 

27.3 

26.0 

A  good  com  crop  in  1932  lead 

Milwaukee 

23 

.5 

23.3 

22.5 

to  heavy  feeding. 

Minneapolis 

21 

.9 

23.3 

22.8 

Mobile 

21 

r~ 

.  D 

23.2* 

24.7 

Newark  • 

29 

.7 

29.9 

29  .2 

New  Haven 

29 

.6 

29.4 

29.6 

New  Orleans 

23 

.6 

23.2 

33U 

Large  supplies  of  turkeys  are 

New  York 

23 

.7 

28-4 

27.9 

said  to  have  lessened  the  demand 

Norfolk 

22 

.8 

24.8 

23-8 

for  beef  and  other  meats  in 

Omaha  r  •• 

22 

.0 

22.6 

22  .5 

Novomoer . 

peoria 

21 

0 

-  24  .6 

24.5 

•  - 

.Philadelphia 

23 

,4 

26.4 

25.0 

pittsburgh 

1. 

22.3 

22.6 

-  Portland,  1'Ic. 

29 

.3 

30.3 

29  .4 

r  Portland,  Or 3  . 

19. 

.3 

19  .7 

20. S 

providence 

30 

.3 

00  n 

28.5 

Richmond 

22 

5 

04  & 

22.1 

Rccnestcr 

23-2 

22.6 

St .  Louis 

22. 

1 

27.1 

26.7 

St  ..  Paul   .  ' 

21 

7 

22.6 

22.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

20. 

3 

21.3 

21.3 

San  Francisco 

25. 

0 

23.6 

23.9 

■  Savannah 

1 

23.5 

23.6 

Scran ton 

27. 

6 

24.9 

24.9 

Seattle 

22. 

3 

23.0 

Springfield,  111. 

22. 

1 

25.3 

24.6 

Washington,  D- 

c 

25. 

4 

25.1 

24.4 

25 


Average  price  -per  pound  (in  cents) 


~  i*Tcv.' 

17  ov . 

Marke  ts 

15 

7 

21 

United  States 

17.6 

23  .2 

22 . 2 

Atlanta 

18.3 

23  .2 

20.9 

PORK  CHOPS 

Baltimore 

17.1 

23.1 

22.5 

B  i  rmi  ngh&n 

14.1 

18.6 

18.2 

Boston 

18.9 

26.3 

25.4 

More  hogs  were  slaughtered  in 

Bridgeport 

20.2 

27.0 

25.8 

November  this  year  than  in  any 

Buffalo 

19.4 

26.3 

24.1 

previous  November  since  1924..., 

Butte 

16.1 

19.4 

19.0 

One  reason  for  this  was  that  corn 

■Charleston 

15.5  ' 

20.0 

20.0 

prices  have  advanced  while  hog 

Chicago 

18.0 

22.9 

20.3 

prices  have  dropped...  This  made 

Cincinnati 

15.1 

20.0 

21.8 

it  unprofitable  in  many  cases  for 

Cleveland 

17.6 

24.3 

23.4 

farmers  to  feed  hogs. 

Columbus 

16.2 

24.2 

20.7 

Dallas 

16.7 

DO  Q 

pp  p 

Denver. 

16.0 

20.5 

20.5 

Detroit 

18.8 

25.5 

26.1 

Fall  River 

17.9 

23.4 

22.5 

Houston 

17.4 

20.5 

19.9 

Increased  supplies  are  probably 

Indianapolis 

17.9 

21.5 

20.0 

temporary...  This  fall  the  gov- 

Jacksonville 

14.7 

1 Q  *  5 

19.6 

ernment  bought  up  young  pigs  for 

Kansas  City 

16.7 

21.0 

20.1 

slaughter  -  to  help  the  farmers  with 

Little  Rock 

13.7 

18.8 

19.2 

immediate  cash  payments  and  to 

Los  Angeles 

21.2 

28.6 

28.7 

bolster  up  the  price.  ..This  re- 

Louisville 

14.6 

18.2 

16.1 

duces  the  number  of  hogs  to  be 

Manchester 
emphis 

17.8 

25.1 

24.0 

marketed  during  the  coming  months. 

13  .2 

21 .6 

20.0 

Milwaukee 

18.3 

25,1 

19.2 

Minneapolis 

18  .6 

23  .7 

22 .3 

Mobile 

13  .4 

21 .4 

20.6 

ft  ewark 

18.3 

23.4 

.  20.9 

Lew  Haven 

19.9 

27.6 

22.8 

Consumers  in  40  cities  were  able 

Hew  Orleans 

14.6 

20.1 

19.9 

to  buy  pork  chops  for  less  on 

New  Y0rk 

20.4 

25.0 

23.8 

November  21  than  two  weeks  earlier  . 

Norfolk 

14.6 

20.4 

19.2 

. . .Biggest  drops  occurred  in  Hew 

Omaha 

14,1 

19.5 

18.2 

Haven,  Milwaukee ,  and  Columbus. 

Peoria 

15.1 

21.1 

19.6 

Philade  lphia 

19.3 

24.3 

24.0 

Four  of  the.  8  cities  increasing 

Pit ssburgh 

17.2 

21.8 

21.5 

prices  were  already  above  the 

Portland,  Me-. 

18.8 

27.4 

24.9 

average  for  the  country...  They 

Portland,  Oreg. 

16.5 

20.4 

20.4 

were  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Salt 

Providence 

20.2 

27.1 

26.9 

Lake  City,  and  Seattle ..  .Prices 

Richmond 

15.9 

23  .4 

21.3 

in  the  last  three  are  usually  well 

Rochester 

16.8 

24.7 

23.9 

ab  o ve  the  na t  i  o nal  ave  rage . 

St.  Louis 

16.3 

23 « 2 

20.4 

St.  Paul 

17.0 

22.3 

20.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

19.9 

23.1 

23.2 

San  Francisco 

22.3 

26.9 

25  •  9 

Savannah 

14.5 

19.0 

19.6 

Scran ton 

21.2 

25.6 

23.3 

Seattle 

20.4 

24.1 

24.6 

Springfield,  111. 

15.3 

21.4 

18.9 

Washington,  D.C. 

20.1 

29.3 

29.0 

-26- 


Aver age  price  ES^^SSSS  (in  cen^5) 


,  Markets 

jj  eo  • 
15 

1\'  U  v  • 

7  " 

"i\T  r\  tt 

U  V  9 

21  ( 
 &t± — _ 

JJlSD 

United  States 

7  .7 

9.6 

9.8 

Atlanta, 

7.7 

9.7 

9  .3 

Baltimore 

7  .0 

9  .0 

9  •  3 

B  imi  ngham 

7.5 

9.1 

9.8 

Lard  is  an  important  export  con- 

Boston 

7.9 

9.7 

10.3 

modi  ty,  and  so  its  price  is 

Bridgeport 

7  .5 

9.7 

9.7 

affected  by  the  exchange  value 

Buffalo 

7.1 

8.9 

9.0 

of  the  dollar. 

Butte 

9.8' 

10.4 

10.7 

Charl e  st on ,  S .  C  • 

8.6 

10.1 

10.1 

Chi  cago 

7.8 

9.7 

9.8 

'  Cincinnati 

7.2 

10.3 

10.7 

Cleveland 

7.3 

9.6 

10.2 

By  November  21,  the  average  price 

'  Columbus 

6.5 

8.3 

8.7 

for  the  country  was  back  to  its 

Dallas 

8.8 

11.3 

11 .3 

August  29th  level,  9.8  cents  a 

Denver 

7.5 

9.0 

8.9 

pound- 

Detroit 

6.5 

8.6 

8.9 

Fall  Hiver 

7.4 

8.8 

9  •  9 

~  

Houston 

8.1 

9.5 

9.6 

Indianapolis 

■  J. 

6.8 

8.8 

8.7 

Jacksonville 

8.2 

9.7 

9.9 

36  cities  advanced  the  price.  In 

•  Kansas  City 

8.3 

9.6 

9.8 

one,  Tall  Hiver,  Massachusetts, 

Little  Eock 

7.9 

9.8 

9.6 

the  increase  was  over  a  ceflt  a 

•  Los  Angeles 

.8.9 

9.8 

9.7 

pound....  In  all  others-    it  was 

■  Louisville 

6.9 

8.8 

8.8 

under  a  cent . 

Manchester 

7.7 

9.7 

10.1  g 

I.lemphi  s 

5.6 

8.9 

9.6  < 

Milwaukee 

8.0 

9.9 

10.2 

—  —  M 

Minneapolis 

7.5 

9.5 

Mobile 

8.2 

9.2 

9.3 

Newark 

8.6 

9.5 

9.6 

Decline  in  -rice  in  9  cities 

New  Haven 

9.2 

10.1 

10.8 

were  all  less  than  half  a  cent. 

New  Orleans 

6.9 

8.5 

8.9 

New  York 

8.4 

10.7 

10.8 

Norfolk 

7.6 

8.8 

8.9 

Omaha 

7.9 

9.7 

10.0 

Peoria 

7.3 

9.7 

9  .7 

Philadelphia 

7.9 

9.8 

9.7 

Consumers  were  paying  13  percent 

Pittsburgh 

7.2 

9.0 

9.2 

more  for  lard  this  November  than 

Portland,  Me. 

7.3 

9.4 

9.8 

last . 

Portland,  Ore. 

9.6 

10.3 

10.2 

providence 

8.2 

9-2 

10.1 

Richmond 

7.5 

9.2 

9.4 

Rochester 

7.2 

9.2 

9.3 

St.  Louis 

5.9 

8.8 

9.0 

St.  Paul 

7.9 

10.2 

10.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

9  .9 

11.0 

10.9 

San  Prancisco 

10.1 

10.9 

11.2 

Savannah 

8.4 

9.8 

9.9 

Scranton 

7.6 

9.7 

9.9 

Seattle 

9.8 

11.0 

10.9  g 

Springfield,  111 . 

7.1 

9.0 

9  .3  | 

Washington,  D-  C- 

7.2 

9.4 

9.8 

PRUHSS  ...( Average  ..price  per  lb.  in  cents)' 


Fee . 

Nov. 

•Nov. 

IJar^et  s 

15 

7 

21 

United  States 

8.9 

10.6 

10 

.  3 

Atlanta 

8.3 

10.8 

10 

.o 

Baltimore 

8.0 

10.1 

10 

.0 

Birmingham 

8  .2 

•  9.9 

10 

.4 

Boston 

8.5 

10.3 

10 

,3 

Bridgeport 

8.4 

10.2 

10 

.5 

Buffalo 

9.1 

11.1 

11 

.3 

Butte- 

9.5 

10.1 

10 

.8 

Charleston,  S.  C- 

8.4 

9.8 

10 

.0 

Chicago 

10-2 

12.0 

12 

.1 

Cincinnati 

9.2 

10.6 

10 

.5 

Cleveland 

9.8 

10.2 

10 

.3 

Columbus 

9.1 

10.8 

11 

rr 

.  o 

Dallas 

9.3 

11.4 

11 

.4 

Denver 

9.8 

12-3 

12 

.3 

Detroit 

9.0 

11.4 

JO 

.7 

Fall  River 

8.5 

10.0 

10 

.1 

Houston 

8.7 

10.1 

10 

.1" 

Indianapolis 

10.2 

11.7 

11 

.6 

J  acksonville 

8 . 6 

10.1 

O 

.8 

Kansas  City 

9.5 

11.6 

11 

.2 

Little  Hock 

8.5 

10.3 

10 

.4 

XjOS  Angeles 

8.5 

o  p; 

9 

.6 

Jjouisville 

9.4 

10.6 

11 

.1 

Manchester 

7.7 

11-3 

Q 

.7 

Memphis 

9.3 

10.1 

10 

.1  . 

Milwaukee 

8.9 

11.4 

11 

.1 

Minneapolis 

10.1 

11.5  . 

11 

.7 

Mobile 

8.2 

9.3 

9 

.7 

Newark 

8.4 

9.7 

'  9 

.9 

New  Haven 

9  .0 

11.0 

10 

.9 

New  Orleans 

8.9 

10.1 

10 

.1 

New  York 

8.1 

10.2 

9 

.9 

pari oik 

8.1 

10.2 

10 

.9 

Omaha 

12.0 

11 

.8 

Peoria 

10.8 

12.4 

12 

.2 

Philadelphia 

8.6 

10.1 

10 

.0 

Pittsburgh 

8.5 

10-9 

10 

.9 

Portland,  .:?. 

&  • 

10.8 

10 

.6 

Portland,  ,'.e . 

5.4 

.  7.7 

8 

.3 

Providence 

9.1 

3.0.6 

10 

.8 

Richmond 

8.5 

10. 1 

10 

.0 

5.0  chest  er 

9  •  5 

12 . 3 

12 

.2 

St.  Louis 

10.3 

12.0 

11 

Q 
•  <j 

St.  Paul  . 

10.3 

11.4 

11 

c; 

Salt  Lake  City 

3.7 

10.6. 

10 

.8 

San  ]?ranciscd 

6.4 

8.9 

-9 

.2 

Savanr 

8.5 

10.7 

11 

.2 

Ik  cr  an  ton 

8.7 

10.5 

10 

.6 

^Seattle 

7.3 

9.2 

9 

.4 

Springfield,  111. 

'9  .9 

11.5 

11 

.2 

Washington,  D.  C 

9*9 

11.1 

11 

..3 

RIC5  (Average  price  per  lb.  in  cents) 


Feb . 

Nov . 

Nov. 

Markets 

15 

7 

21 

United  States 

5.3 

6.9 

6.9 

Atlanta 

5.3 

6.4 

5.4 

Baltimore 

5.2 

6.7 

6.7 

Birmingham 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

Boston 

6.5 

7.4" 

7.5 

Bridgeport 

6.8 

7.6 

'7.4 

Buffalo 

5.7 

6.4 

6.4 

Butte 

5.9 

7.0 

6.8 

Charleston,  S- 

C 

3.8 

4.9 

4.9 

Chi  cago 

6.2  . 

6.8 

6.9 

Cincinnati 

6.2 

7.2 

7.1 

Cleveland 

4.8 

6.7 

7.3 

Columbus 

6.4 

7.3 

7.7 

Dallas 

8.5 

9.4 

9.4 

Denver 

5.5 

7.0 

7.1 

Detroit 

5.1 

6.4 

6.7 

Fall  River 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

Houston 

4,3 

5.6 

5.5 

Indianapolis 

5.3 

6.6 

6.5 

Jacksonville 

4.0 

5.2 

5.2 

Kansas  City 

6.3 

7.3 

6.9 

Little  Rock 

4.3 

6.0 

5.9 

Los  Angeles 

5.7 

6.9 

7.0 

Louisville 

5.8 

8.3 

8.0  ' 

Manchester 

5.3 

6.6 

6.8 

Memphi  s 

4.7 

5.5 

5.4 

Milwaukee 

5.7 

7.4 

7-6 

Minneapolis 

5.3 

6.9 

6.5 

Mobile 

4.4 

5.9 

5.8 

Newark 

5.8 

6.5 

6  .6 

New  Haven 

7.9 

8.5 

8.3 

New  Orleans 

5.1 

cj  •  o 

5.5 

New  York- 

5.6 

7.0 

7.1 

Norfolk 

5.8 

6.8 

7.2 

Omaha 

6.2" 

7.8 

7.9 

peoria 

5.6 

7.3 

7.1 

Philadelphia 

7.6 

7.3 

pitt  sour gh 

5.7 

7.1 

7.2 

Portland,  Me. 

8.3 

8.2 

8.2 

Portland,  Ore. 

5.6 

7.3 

7.1 

providence 

6.0 

6.8 

7.0 

Richmond  ■ 

7.6 

7  .7  . 

7.5 

Rochester 

5.5 

7.2 

7.0 

St.  Louis 

5.0 

6.6 

6.5 

St .  Paul 

5.8 

7"  .3 

7.3" 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

6.9" 

7.6 

San -Prancisco 

6.0 

<  .  o 

7-7 

Savannah 

5.1 

5.7 

5.7 

Scranton 

6.7 

6.8 

7.7 

Seattle 

5.9 

7.1 

7.1 

Springfield,  111. 

5.7 

6.9 

6.7 

Washington,  D. 

n 

O  « 

7.4 

7  .9 

8.0 

-28- 


CE00Si;:t&\A2TD  COOKIZTG-  YOGS  CHF.ISTKAS  TUEK3Y 


When  you  buy  your  Christmas  turkey,  find  out  whether  it  is  "young"  or 
"old."    That  makes  a  difference  in  the  cooking, 

A  "young"turl:ey  is  usually  jess  than  1  year  old.    At  that  age  it  should 
have  soft  meat  and  a  flexible  breast  bone. 

Young  torn  turkeys  weigh  9  to  18  pounds.  Old  toms  weigh  16  to  30  pounds. 
Young  hens  weigh  9  to  12  pounds  as  a  rule.  Old  hens  weigh  10  to  15 
pounds . 

Look  for  a  bird  with  plump,  broad  breast;  with  thighs,  back,  and  all  bones 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  flesh;  preferably  with  streaks  of  fat 
down  the  back,  over  the  hips  and  along  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

Look  for  a  bird  that  has  been  well-dressed.    The  whole  body  clean,  feet 
and  all.    No  food  in  the  crop,  practically  no  pin  feathers  showing 
on  breast  or  back  or  any  other  part.    ITo  bruises,  no  broken  skin, 
no  discol orations  from  poor  bleeding,  such  as  show  on  wings  and 
tail  and  wherever  large  feathers  grow. 

A  fifteen-pound  turkey  will  make  about  20  generous  home  servings.  That 
is,  allow  for  each  person  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  market 
weight,  picked  but  not  drawn. 

$hen  the  turkey  is  ready  for  the  oven,  lay  it  on  a  rack  in  an  open  roasting 
pan.    To  not  put  any  water  into  the  pan*    That  would  make  steam  which 
would  draw  out  the  juices  of  the  turkey. 

Have  the  oven  hot  (450°  F.)  when  you  put  the  turkey  in.    Brown  it  lightly 
for  half  an  hour  in  this  hot  oven,  and  after  the  first  15  minutes 
turn  the  bird  with  the  breast  down,  so  it  will  brown  all  over.  Then 
reduce  the  oven  heat  to  very  moderate  (about  325°  F. ) 

If  the  turkey  is  young,  continue  the  roasting  at  this  moderate  temperature, 
and  with  no  cover  on  the  pan,  until  the  turkey  is  done.    Baste  it  about 
every  half  hour  with  pan  drippings,  and  be  careful  not  to  break  the  skin* 

For  a  turkey  a  year  or  more  old,  after  browning  in  the  hot  oven,  put  the  cover 
on  the  roaster  and  continue  the  cooking  in  a  moderate  oven  (about  325°  F.) 

At  these  oven    temperatures,  a  young  ten  to  twelve  pound  turkey  will  need  about 
3  hours  in  the  oven*    That  is,  about  15  minutes  to  the  pound,  market 
weight,  picked  but  not  drawn.    A  fifteen-pound  bird  a  year  or  more  old 
will  need  about  4-1/2  hours  cooking. 

To  teat  for  "doneness,"  run  a  steal  skewer  or  a  cooking  fork  into  the  thigh 
next  to  the  breast.    If  the  juice  does  not  show  a  red  tinge,  the  turkey 
is  done,  (J 

From  U.  S.  Bureaus  of  Home  Economics  and  Agricultural  Economics, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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This  nation  now  is  passing  through  a  transition  period. 
It  is  already  clear  that  the  da;>   of  purely  individualistic 
end  uncontrolled  laissez  f aire  in  agricultural  product-ion, 
a  fundamental  economic  f  emotion,  is  passing. 

The  future  holds  cut,  through  the  Adjustment  Act,  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  planned  agriculture. 

One  provision  of  this  Act  that  must  not  he  subject  to 
change  is  the  principle  of  price  parity,  "based  soundly  on 
a  "balance  "between  production  and  consumption.    This  prin- 
ciple the  American  farmer  and  the  American  nation  should 
never  surrender.     Eor  the  sake  of  the  farmer,  and  no  less 
for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  we  should  fight  to 
maintain  the  pledge  made  "by  Congress  of  fair  exchange  value 
on  that  portion  of  our  crops  consumed  in  this  country. 

A  fundamental  of  the  Roosevelt  Hew  Deal  is  that  those 
large  economic  groups  which  perform  economic  functions  for 
society  must  have  a  fair  share  of  the  national  income.  This 
holds  especially  true  for  agriculture. 

This  is  the  guiding  principle  also  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.    Hard  experience  has  taught  us  that  without 
economic  planning  and  without  some  control  over  production, 
agriculture  can  not  be  sure  of  a  fair  compensation  for  feed- 
ing the  nation  and  providing  raw  materials  for  industry. 

It  is  vital  that  we  keep  up  the  fight  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  income  for  agriculture.    This,  with  fair  play 
for  the  other  great  e con omic  groups,  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Hew  Leal. 


Administrator, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
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two-day  gathering  in  Washington  and  thresh,  out 
many  important  pr chiefs 


"The  appalling  thing  about  consum- 
er f."  ,  Secretary  Wallace  said  to  the 
representativ     of  consumers  on 
December  15  at  the  White  Housu,  "is 
not  only  the  slowness  with  which 
they  get  going,  but  their  incredible 
relentl jssness  when  they  do  get 
started." 

The  Secretary  was  addressing  the 
first  conference  called  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  "Role  of  the  Consumer  in 
the  Recovery  program"  9  "by  the  Con- 
sumers1 Counsel  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  and  the 
Consumers1  Advisory  Board  of  the 
S-  «S  -  A  •    'The  so  two  o f  i  i  cial  group s 
invited  about  50  experts  in  con- 
sumer problems  to  moot  with  them 
and  pool  their  skill  and  experience 
j)to  help  chart  the  new  unexplored 
routes  to  consumer  protection  by 
the  Government. 


For  five  months  thes«  consumer  re- 
presentatives ha1?©  been  opening  up 
new  trails.    Cne  is  part  of  the  tidal 
T7ave  of  activity  that  aas  overflowed 
the  vast  Commence  Building  in  Washing- 
ton.   Ihat  is  the  Consumers*  Advisory 
Board,  appointed  by  General  Johnson 
to  give  equal  showing  in  the  picture' 
Tilth  the  Industry  and  Labor  on  a2.1 
codes.    I-he  3 ->&r&*  s  staff  of  c-o-. ass- 
ists studies  scores  of  codes  each  day 
as  they  pass  on  their  rray  thread 
the  1T.R-A.  mill.    Jtisofar  as  is  pos- 
sible in  the  great  speed  with  which 
the  recovery  progrr  ?.  is  being  pushed 
through,  the  Board  urges  protective 
devices  and  contests  clauses  which 


burden  the  consumer  unduly. 


Across  the  sweep  of  park  and  trees  from 
the  Commerce  Building,  in  the  shadow  of 
'  .to  Washington  Monument,  is  another  of 
Washington*  s  centers  of  intense  .activi- 
ty-— the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, housed  in  the  dignified^ 
Agricultural  Buildings.  Eere  are  the 
cilices  of  the  Consumers'   Counsel.  Every 
code  and  marketing  agreement  that  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  A-A-A- 
is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  anal- 
ysis of  exports  in  tbese  offices.  That 
includes  all  that  deal  with  products 
made  from  raw  materials  bought  directly 
f rem  farriers . 

11  o  clause  that  will  result  in  undue 
levy  on  tho  consumer' s  n o eke t cock  .and 
health  goes  unchallenged,  publicity 
ploys  its  po„rt,  too,  in  defeating  un- 
justified price  increases.  Data  are 
gathered  from  all  over  the  country  on 
prices  and  values.  Cne  medium  of  this 
information  is  the  bi-weekly  bulletin 
you  are  now  reading. 


protection  of  consumers*  interests  is 

given  strength  and  effectiveness  by  ' 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Secre- 
tary ITallace*  s  vision  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  conquer  interests  is  far- 
sight sd>  "He  son  3  presets  that  have 
$6%  ,y&fc  Wjr.  attested.    At  the  Com- 
fsr/oncs  he  laid  down  some  lines  for 
these  furt&cr  enterprises: 

H Consumer  groups  are  too  often  study 
clubs  or  newspaoer  circulation  schemes'*, 
he  said.  n2hose  things  are  to  the  good 


Insofar  as  they  arouse  thought.  But 
they  don't  go  far  enough."    He  sug- 
gested that  consumers  study  important 
points  of  national  policy,   such  as 
the  tariff.  "I  an  convinced",  he  re- 
narked,  "that  three-fourths  of  the 
consumers  in  this  country  want  lower 
tariffs.  Yet  of  the  people  I  meet  in 
Washington  SC  percent  urge  higher 
tariffs.    These  are  high  pressure 
groups.    We  need  consumer  education 
and  consumer  action  on  tariffs,  not 
merely  the  influence  of  pressure  groups- 

"Consumers  are  like  the  'mills  of  the 
gods'",  he  said  in  warning.  "They 
grind  slowly  "but  they  grind  exceed- 
ing'small.    The  farmer  is  much  the 
some.    He  is  patient  a  long  time. 
But  farmers  tend  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  consumers  over  a  long  per- 
iod of  years,  when  farmers  have  "been 
forced  by  cumulative  discouragement 
to  stop  producing,  there  will  be  lean 
years  of  farm  produce  shortage  which 
will  directly  affect  the  consumer. 
But  we  con' t  afford  that  swing  of  the 
pendulum.  That'  s  'why  we  ore  trying  to 
help  consumers  by  helping  the  formers." 


all  matters  of  public  policy,  see 
about  the  more  orderly  distribution 
of  goods,  and  suggest  11  contributions 
to  the  civic  amenities  of  life"  - 
such  as  playgrounds,  parks,  schools, 
and  even  loco!  symphony  orchestras- 


From  the  opening  meeting  of  Friday 
morning,  through  luncheon  In  the 
White  House  as  Mrs.  Hoosevelt'  s 
guests,  the  conference  went  o:  in 
the  pan  American  Building  jfriday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  morning,  Dec- 
ember 16. 

The  two  consumer  organizations  ex- 
changed notes  with  their  guests  on 
their  mutual  efforts  to  strengthen 
and  protect  consumer  interests: 
problems  of  getting  grades  and  stan- 
dards into  codes  and  'marketing  agree- 
ments; of  eliminating  price  fixing; 
of  securing  government  access  to 
the  bocks  and  records  of  industry  so 
that  true  costs  and  profits  could 
take  their  legitimate  place  in  the 
price  consumers  soy  for  comrtoditie  o . 


Plans  for  organizing  a.  consumer  coun- 
cil in  each  of  the  country's  3.003 
counties  v. ere  described  at  this  Con- 
ference by  Dr.  Paul  Douglas,  Director 
of  Economic  ~du ca tier     .  Members  of 
these  councils  night  be:   (l)  a  woman 
connected  with  some  consumer  organi- 
zation;  (2)   the  county  agent;  (3) 
the  county  home  demonstration  agent, 
or  someone  else  skilled  in  hcm.-i>  econ- 
omics;  (4)  a  dirt  farmer;   (5)  a  house- 
wife of  modest  or  less  than  modest 
means;   (6)   a  manual  worker;  and 
(7;  a  representative  of  a  consumer 
coopero.tive .    Such  a  council  would 
receive  price  complaints,  give  out 
economic  inf ormation ,  give  consumer 
groups  the  opportunity  to  criticize 


Here  are  some  ether  suggestions  for 
consumer  protection  which  were  thrown 
up  for  discussion:   educate  consumers 
to  buy  by  specification;  clear  the 
market  of  frauds  and  injurious  product 
give  consumers  formulas  for  making  site 
pie  products  at  home;  enlist  colleges 
or  I  high  schools  to  test  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers;  encouro  'e  the 
use  of  tho  local  press  for  protest  and 
opinion. 

The  two-day  conference  was  climaxed 
by  the  organization  of  a  committee  — 
by  those  not  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment —  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  many  national  organizations 
representing  consumers. 


BUILDUP  UP  FARM  PURCHASING  POWER 


More  than  SOO  million  dollars  will 
"be  added  to  farm  income  for  1933  aiad 
193*+  if  American  farmers  give  full 
cooperation  in  the  product ion-ad just- 
pent  programs  launched  "by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration. 
...  This  is  in  addition  to  increased 
farm  income  (l)  through  prices  higher 
than  they  were  at  the  "beginning  of 
1933 »   (2)  through  marketing  agreements 
fixing  minimum  prices  for  producers, 
and  (3)  through  Government  loans  and 
advances  on  farm  commodities. 

Add  to  these  "benefit  payments,  com- 
modity loans  and  amounts  expended  in 
removing  "burdensome  surpluses  of  pork, 
"butter,  and  wheat  from  market  channels. 
Under  the  total  of  these  commitments 
the  Government  is  expected  to  put  pur- 
chasing power  amounting  to  more  than 
1,250,000,000  dollars  into  the  hands 
of  farmers  by  the  end  of  February,  1935 

By  the  middle  of  December,  over 
162,000,000  dollars  in  cash  had  been 
distributed. 


In  return  for  these  payments  and  ad- 
vances, farmers  have  cooperated  in  the 
programs  of  the  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration for  control  of  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities. 


Cotton  farmers  in  the  1933  campaign 
reduced  their  acreage  of  cotton  by  10,- 
399j331  acres  and  the  probable  outturn 
by  more  than  k  million  bales.     On  Janu- 
ary 1,  193*+,  they  will  begin  signing 
agreements  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  by 
15  million,  to  a  total  of  25  million 


acres.    Benefit  payments  for  thr.  1933 
program  totalled  111  million  dollars. 
Advances  on  options  offered  as  benefits 
will  total  another  HS  million.  Commod- 
ity loans  on  cotton  —  advanced  from 
private  and  Government  funds  —  may 
reach  25O  million. . .  Benefit  payments 
for  the  193*+  program  are  estimated  at 
165  million. 


Wheat  farmers  will  receive,  probably 
before  February,  193*+»   some  ~JQ  million 
dollars.    Payments  to  be  made  next 
spring  will  bring  the  total  to  102  mil- 
lion.    This  is  in  compensation  for  agree 
ing  to  reduce  acreage  in  193*+  by  more 
than  8  million  acres. 


Corn  and  hog  growers  will  be  invited 
to  sign  agreements  for  reducing  their 
193*+  corn  acreage  by  20  percent  —  some 
20  million  acres  —  and  their  production 
of  hogs  for  market  by  25  percent  — 
about  25  million  head.     In  return  they  . 
would  receive,  if  all  sign  a  to  nl  of 
not  more  than  350,000,000  dollars.  Com- 
mitments of  150  million  dollars  for 
loans  to  corn  producers  have  been  made. 

Growers  of  5  types  of  tobacco  are 
signing  agreements  to  reduce  acreage. 
Benefit  payments  may  be  between  J>0  and 
kO  million  dollars. 

33  million  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  the  Government  in  buying  pigs  and 
sows;  11  million  to  take  butter  off  a 
glutted  market  and  distribute  to  the 
needy;   $1,600,000  to  make  possible  the 
export  of  S  million  bushels  of  wheat 
burdening  the  market  in  the  northwest. 
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WHO      GETS      THOS.E      HIGH  PRICES? 


"There  has  been  some  tendency" , 
says  Secretary  Wallace  in  his  Annual 
Report  just  issued,   "for  manufactu- 
rers and  business  groups  to  pyramid 
increased  costs  in  consumers'  prices." 

."Many  commodities  are  selling  today," 
he  adds,  "at  prices  much  higher  than 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expense 
involved  in  raising  wages  and  shorten- 
ing hours  „ 11      •  - 

Farmers  write  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
sel saying  they  have  to  pay  too  high 
retail  prices,  and  at  the  same  time 
retailers  write  that  they  have  to 
pay  too  high  wholesale  prices  for  the 
things  they  sell  to  the  farmer. 

Retailers  fear  that,  by  the  time 
they  have  paid  all  the  price  increases 
demanded  by  the  manufacturer ,  the 
article  will  cost  so  much  that  the 
customer  will  not  be  able  to  buy  it. 
They  are  alarmed  at  the  possibility 
of  goods  piling  up  on  their  shelves, 
unsold. 
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Many  people  think  these  price 
increases  are  entirely  due  to  pro- 
cessing taxes,  which  benefit  farmers, 
and  to  better  farm-product  prices  and 
more  wages  paid  to  the  workers  who 
made  the  goods. 

Others  suspect  that  sometimes  the 
price  increase  is  higher  than  would 
be  needed  to  take  care  of  these 
higher  costs  due  to  the  recovery 
program. 

"It  would  be  wrong,"  says  the  Re- 
port quoted  above,  "to  attribute  the 
whole  advance  in  non-agricultuial 
prices  to  the  intended  and  legiti- 
mate influence  of  industrial  codes 
under  the  National  Recovery  Act." 

Week  by  week  items  of  information 
come  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel's 
office  which  throw  light  on  this 
question. 

This  week  we  received  from  a 
mail  order  house  a  list  of  increases 
in  prices  they  paid  for  31  things 
they  sell  to  farm  homes. 

They  gave  us  the  wholesale  price 
before  and  after  the  recovery  pro- 
gram went  into  effect.     Then  they 
took  the  price  increase  to  pieces, 
and  tried  to  see  how  much  of  the 
increase  was  caused  by  each  part  of 
the  recovery  program  and  how  much  of 
it  seems  to  be  simple  price-raising. 

For  instance,  the  apron  in  the 
picture  has  in  it  just  over    \  lb. 
of  raw  cotton,  so  the  processing 
tax  on  it  (at  four  and  two- tenths 
cents  per  lb.)  comes  to  about  2k<£, 

Recovery  measures  further  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  apron  by 
raising  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and 
the  payroll  of  labor  in  cotton  mills 
and  garment  factories. 
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The  following  summary,  from  the  mail  order  house  figures,  lumps  all  these 
separate  increases  into  one  statement  (column  3) „     Taking  this  amount  from 
the  total  increase  leaves  the  rest  of  the  increase  unaccounted  for  (column  4). 


Article  on  which 
price  was  quoted 
to  mail  order  house. 


2. 

Wholesale  price 
increase,  March- 
October,  1933. 


TXT  oil           l~*  -r-trA    4-  rtln 

wall  switcn 

1  A  AtSt 

144^b 

Porcelain  knobs 

110/0 

Galvanized  pail 

63$ 

Furnace 

21$ 

Closet  bowl 

67$ 

Percale  bungalow  apron 

66$ 

Cotton  union  suit  (women's) 

64$ 

Work  pants 

63$ 

Women' s  shoes 

38$ 

Cotton  blanket 

87$ 

Overalls 

93$ 

Sheeting 

118$ 

Men's  suit  (cheaper  grade) 

57$ 

Boys'  pants 

65$ 

Men's  pants  (better  grade) 

70$ 

Living  room  suite 

63$ 

Boys'  3-piece  suit 

65$ 

Men's  pants  (cheaper  grade) 

79$ 

Work  shoes 

45$ 

3° 

Estimated  $  of 
this  increase 
caused  by 
recovery  plans 

15$ 
25$ 
41$ 
47$ 
60$ 
72$ 
76$ 
78$ 
78$ 
78$ 
78$ 
81$ 
84$ 
84$ 
85$ 
85$ 
89$ 
89$ 
92$ 


4. 

Estimated  $ 
of  this  in- 
crease not 
caused  by 
recovery  plans, 

85$ 

75$ 

59$ 

53$ 

40$ 

28$ 

24$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

19$ 

16$ 

16$ 

15$ 

1  ^ 

11$ 
11$ 

8$ 


The  figures  given  here  are  samples, 
not  Government-computed  averages K  We 
shall  be  interested  to  receive  other 
information  from  our  readers ?as  to 
price  increases  paid  by  retailers  or  by 
their  customers. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  articles, 
unduly  large  price  raises  may  be  what 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  calls 
"pyramiding  of  the  processing  tas  and 
profiteering  in  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts derived  from  the  commodity." 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says,  "it  is  an  essential  part  of 
recovery  that  consumer  buying  power 
shall  increase  more  than  consumer's' 
prices."     It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  we  should  be  alert  to  inquire 
what  the  price  raises  consist  of.. 
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CEAffGSS  IN 

CITY  B2TAIL  JOT  FA?:,!  FP.ICSS 


From  November  21  to  December  5,  1933. 


HE 

Down 

Ho 

Change 

■A 

PITA 

FARM 

PZTAIL 

FABM 

Milk 

Cattle 

Butt 

e  r 

Milk 

"irheat 

Eggs 

Cheese 

Sheep 

Eggs 

Butter- 

flour 

Potatoes 

Prunes 

Pice 

Bread 

i  a  o 

Rice 

•lens 

Pota 

toes 

Cheese 

Hens 

Hogs 

Leg 

of  Lamb 

Wheat 

Pound  Steak 

Pork 

Chops 

i 

Lard 

Average  re 

tail  pri 

ces  in  the  United  States 

Xov. 

15    Feb.  15 

l<  ov .  21 

x&  c  •  5 

Percent  l/ 

Commodity 

1933 

1933 

1933 

change 

Feb  .15- Dec.  5 

Butter,  lb. 

27. 

6 

24.3 

23.4 

28.0 

9.9 

Cheese,  lb. 

22.4 

21.3 

22.8 

7.0 

Mi  lie,  qu« 

10. 

6 

10.3 

11.1 

11.2 

7.8 

Eggs ,  doz. 

57. 

6 

21.4 

35.1 

35.1 

28.7 

Hens,  lb. 

22. 

4 

21.3 

20.0 

19.8 

-4.0 

Round  Steak, 

lb. 

27. 

3 

24.2 

25.0 

24.3 

Log  of  Lamb, 

lb. 

21. 

3 

21.7 

21.2 

21.0 

-1.0 

Port  Chop,  lb. 

20.2 

17.5 

22.2 

19.7 

4.9 

Flour ,  lb . 

3.0 

2.9 

4.8 

4.8 

70.0 

Bread,  lb. 

6 . 

7 

6.4 

8.0 

7.9 

24.6 

Lard,  lb. 

8 . 

7 

7.7 

9, .8 

9.6 

26 . 5 

Potatoes,  lb 

• 

1. 

4 

1.5 

2.3 

29 . 2 

Hice ,  lb . 

o . 

2 

5.3 

6.9 

7.0 

22.1 

Prone s ,  lb . 

S.3 

8.9 

10.6 

10.7 

17.5 

ly  Allowance 

has 

been 

made 

for  an  estimated 

average  seas 

onal  change  so 

that  these  figures  shovr  the  difference,  above  or  below,  such  an  average. 


Average  price  .7 

3  e  r 

en; rt.  (  m 

cent  s]_ 

 _  .... 

Feb  . 

Nov . 

jje  c  • 

Market  s 

15 

21/ 

5 

MILK 

United  States 

10.3 

11.1 

11.2 

(Fresh) 

Atlanta 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Baltimore 

11.0 

11.0 

11 .0 

Retail  prices  of  milk  are  now  about 

Birmingham 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

5  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Boston 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Little  change  has  taken  pl^.ce  in  re- 

Bridgeport 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

cent  weeks...  The  price  went  up  in 

Buffalo 

10.0 

11.3 

11.0 

five  . cities  and  down  in  three  "between 

B -it  t  e 

11.7 

11.0 

11.0 

November  21  and  December  5,  making 

Charleston,  S. 

c 

■  13.0 

13  .5 

13.0 

an  average  increase  of  0.1  cjnt  a 

Qhi  cago 

9.0 

u.o  ■ 

"11.0 

quart  for  the  51  cities. 

Cincinnati 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Cleveland 

8.0 

9.5 

10.0 

Columbus 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Dallas 

9.0 

9.0 

10.0 

Denver 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

In  general  milk  prices  are  more  stable 

Detroit 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

than  prices  of  any  other  dairy  product. 

Fall  River 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

...  That  is,  the  prices  of  fluid  milk 

Houston 

3.4 

10.0 

10.0 

change  less  often  than  the  prices  of 

Indianapolis 

9.0 

9.0. 

'.  9.0 

"butter,  cheese,  and  other  manufactured 

Jacksonville 

13.0 

14.0 

14.0 

dairy  products. 

Kansas  City 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Little  Bock 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Tha.t  fact  is  one  of  the  large  rea.sons 

Los  Angeles 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

why  a  general  ::;ilk  policy  has  to  he 

Louisville 

9.7 

11.0 

11.0 

worked  out  for  the  country,  in  addition 

Manchester 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

to  the  local  milk  marketing  agreements 

Liemphi  s 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

controlling  prices  within  milk  sheds... 

llilwaukee 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

SucH  a  policy  is  in  process  of  forma- 

Minneapolis 

5.8 

8.0 

9.0 

tion. 

Motile 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Newark 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Hew  Haven 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

New  Orleans 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

New  York 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Watch  the  schedule  of  public  hearings 

Norfolk 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

on  milk  marketing  agreements  to  "be 

Omaha 

7.0 

9.0 

9  .0 

held  locally,  which  we  will  announce 

Peoria 

10.0 

10.2 

10.2 

in  each  issue  of  tne  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  . 

Philadelphia. 

9.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Pittsburgh 

9.0 

10.3 

10.3 

Portland,  lie. 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

10.3 

9.3 

9.3 

New  Haven's  milk  price  zor  November  7% 

Providence 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Richmond 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

reported  in  the  Guide  as  15.5  cents 

Roche  ster 

10  .0 

11,0 

11.0 

has  been  rochecked  and  found  to  "be 

St.  Louis 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

14  cents. 

St.  Paul 

7.7 

8.0 

9  .0 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.C 

10.0 

10.0 

San  Fr an ciscc 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Savannah 

13.7 

11 .3 

Scranton 

10.0 

11.0  ' 

1].  .0 

.Seattle 

9.0 

10.3 

10.0 

fepringfieldj'  111. 

9.1 

10.0 

10.0 

Washington,  D. 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

% 
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BUTTER 


The  high  point  in:  "butter  prices 
usually  comes  in  December  . .  .'This 
fall,  the  Government  "buying  of 
Butter  for  relief  purposes  has 
had  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
market  and  to  keep  prices  higher 
than  they  might  have  "been  in  view 
of  the  large  supplies ....  Since 
Government  buying  through  the 
Dairy  Marketing  Corporation  has 
been  suspended:  in  IDecem ter  there 
has  been  a  rather  sharp  break  in 
wholesale  butter  prices. 


Reports  from  the  51  cities  show  an 
average  drop  of  0.4  cent  a  pound.. 
The  price  dropped  in  35  cities,  in 
creased  in  11... In  seven  cities 
the  drop  in  price  was  more  than  1 
cent  a  pound. 


Consumption  of  butter  appears  to  be 
holding  up  well .. .Pur chases  of 
butter  by  consumers  in  October  were 
estimated  at  about  5  percent  above 
a  year  ago. 


Farm  price  of  butt  erf  at  on  Decern  "be  r  20 
was  15  cents  per  pound.     Adjusted  for 
seasonal  changes,  this  was  45  percent 
nf_  the_  par i ty  price. 


Average  Price  per 

pound  Ci 

n  cents) 

— - 

Vn  h. 

-<  ^  .■  * 

Tip  f  ~  '■ 

Markets 

15 

21 

5  ||j 

United  States 

24.8 

28.4 

28. oW 

Atlanta 

Pfi  9 

PS  Q 

PQ  0 

Baltimore 

&  i   .  Ci 

O-L  »  O 

Ol  .  o 

Birmi  ngham 

PR  1 

P7  A 

PR  1 

Boston 

24  7 

28  3 

Bridgeport 

Pfi  1 

PQ  7 

PQ  ft 

Buffalo 

23.7 

28  P 

P7  7 

Butte 

PP  1 

PR  fi 

PRO 

Charleston,  S.C. 

PA  3 

P7  ^ 

P7  ^ 

6  1  it) 

Chicago 

PR  1 

PQ  0 

PR  R 

Cincinnati  , 

PA  R 

P7  P 

P7  n 

Cleveland 

24  4 

PR-  3 

PR  1 

Columbus 

2A  9 

PR  8 

P7  0 

Dallas 

?A  ft 

Pfi  4- 

Pfi  fi 

Denver 

23  2 

Pfi  9 

Pfi  7 

Detroit 

P'S  1 

P7  R 

Pfi  7 

Fall  River 

24  3 

29  1 

27  7 

Houston 

Pfi  Q 

o  O  *  f 

PR  R 

Indianapolis 

PQ  4 

J  acksonville 

?4  7 

P7 . 3 

27  d 

Kansas  City 

P  R 

Pfi  A 

Little  Rock 

P2  0 

Cn.  »U 

OA  Q 

Los  Angeles 

P3  5 

PP  1 

d  f   .  o1 

Louisville 

PA  3! 

07  A 

Pfi  fi 

Manchester 

PQ  A 

<L/J  *  X 

PQ  O^i 

Memphis 

PC  R 

PR  P 

?7  P* 

Milwaukee 

OA  1 

P7  R 

07  P 

Minneapolis 

P^  A 

P7  ° 

Or../ 

P7  R 

Mobile  ..! 

24  8 

Pfi  R 

Pfi  fi 

Newark 

do .  y 

oo .  1 

<5±  *  / 

New  Have  n 

do .  3 

30.1 

28 . 9 

New  Orleans 

26  % 

?7  0 

27  P 

New  York 

25.6 

31 .0 

31.1 

Norfolk 

29.4 

29.4 

Omaha 

23.X 

25.5 

25.1 

Peoria 

24.0 

26.1 

25.7 

Philadelphia' 

25.9 

32.4 

30. 9 

Pittsburgh 

29.2 

28. 8 

Portland,  Me. 

£5. 3 

30.1 

29.9 

Portland,  Cre . 

23.3 

26-3 

26.9  ' 

Providence 

25  A 

29.5 

27.7 

Richmond 

24.9 

30  .0 

29  .6 

Roche  ster 

23,4 

27.8 

27.0 

St.  Louis 

25.9 

29,0 

29.0 

St.  Paul 

22.9 

27.6 

27.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.9 

24.8 

San  Franc  if,  co 

25. 3 

28.2 

28.3 

Savannah 

25. 3 

23.5 

28.2 

Scranton 

24.5 

28.8 

28.9 

Se  at  tl  e 

25.3 

27.6 

27  .6 

Springfield,  111, 

24.3 

26.7 

26.6  ( 

Washi  rgton  P.  C. 

27.2 

30.5 

30  .JL^ 

Ijrerage  o^ice  per  -pound  _(  in  cen ts)  «' 


): 


Ma  rke  t  s 


•United  States 


Atlanta 

laitimore 

Birmingham; 

Boston  '  ' 

Bridge-port 

Buffalo  • 

iatte 

Charleston,  S.  C« 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall  River 
Houston 
•Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City 
Little  Ecck 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphi  s 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile" 
Hewark 
Hew  Haven 
New  Orleans 
Hew  York    '  . 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  ? ran cisco 
Savannah 
Scran ton 
■eat  tie 

Springfield,  111 
WasHi ngton,  D.C. 


v  ah 

J1UV  i 

XJ  v  ■  • 

1  fi 

PI 

Cj  x 

t=l 
w 

21  i 

PP  R 

OO  « o 

?°  q' 

1  R  r< 

PI  fi 

O  X  •  O 

Pi  fi 

21  4 

?4  q 

Pfi  1 

20  4 

?n  i 

C>v '  'X 

?P  R 
OO  •  o 

PA  ^ 

PA  7 

Pfi  7 

P7  P 

no  -I 
O'ftj  .  X 

P4.  n 

pA  fi 

OA  A 

1  Q  R 

IPO 

1  Q  p 

X  i7  •  Hj 

i  9  o 

1Q  Q 
X  ... 

1  Q  R 
x  ~  •  0 

24  4 

<j  •  o 

Pfi  1' 

P^  fi 

24  R 

P4-  fi 

2.fi  4 

2S  R 

PS  4 

22  »3 

27  .fi 

?  "^  fi 

1  q  fi 

Pi  i 

Ol  il 

PI  p 

•^X  •  Cr 

24 .  ? 

O  • 

Pfi  4 

P7  % 

?^  fi 

24  1 

Pfi  4 

X  _/  •  O 

1  R  R 
x  0  •  0 

Pi  i 

£;  X  •  X 

20  q 

"I  p  .1 

X  ^  • 

20.7 

20  7 

?0  R 

1  fi  ft 

"(  R  R 

1  q  i 

2? .  fi 

24  0 

20  fi 

20  q 

PP  .  R 

PS  7 

2fi  % 

1  fi  0 

i  r  q 

X  O  •  -J 

i  q  n 

Pi  .  R 

?A  7 

po  7 

"i  Q  fi 

on 

X  f  J  .  -J 

PP  ^ 

PI  4 

Ow    •  1 

P4  P 

P4  P 

P7  Q 

P7  Q- 

PR  P 

CO  •  C 

J.  1/  •  o 

pn  7 

pn  c 

Pfi  n 

P7  A 

P7  fi: 

X  f  « o 

pn  i 

X-.  ■  o 

PD  7 

pn  n 

PI  R 

PI  p 

OX  .  <-» 

2fi  8 

Pfi  .fi 

PP  fi 

2P  1 

2r  ',  .fi 

OO  % 

Pfi  fi 

]  R  .1 

20  .2 

19  .9 

P4  7 

?4  P 

Ofi  S 

1  7  q 

X  i  * 

21  P 

PT  fi 
ox  »o 

PR  3 

PS  R 

O  V  «  ft/ 

TO  A 

X  v>  .  ^ 

?1  fi 

21  7 

OX  •  1 

1  Q  fi 

X->  »  O 

PP  p 

r  p  p 

IP-  A 

X  o  «  ± 

1  7  <i 

"'7  4 

P7  7 

Pfi  4 

pfi  q 

O  v  •  ft7 

17  q 

1 S  fi 

X  v  *  O 

22.0 

24.1 

24.2 

19  .3 

20. 1 

20.4 

20.0 

21.9 

21.6 

20.2 

22.6 

23.0 

CE3ES3 


Retail  prices  of  cheese  are  now 
about  2  percent  shove  a  year  age. 
...  Despite  tile  increase  in  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  expendi- 
tures of  consumers  for  cheese  in 
September  and  October  appear  to 
have  been  soiaewliat  less  than  they 
were  in  1932. « .    TMa  is  in  con- 
trast to  cutter  purchases  explained 
on  the  previous  page. 


Comparison  of  retail  prices  on 
December  5  with  those  two  weeks 
earlier  shows  many  small  changes 
loth  up  and  down...    The  price 
increased  in  29  cities,  decreased 
in  16  cities,  and  remained  the 
same  in  6  cities. 


Average  -increase  in  price  for  the  1  . 
whole  group  of  cities  wa.s  0.1  cent 
a  pound...    prices  in  Pittsburgh, 
Denver,  Fall  River,  and  providence 
all  went  "up  more  than  a  cent  a  pound. 

Milwaukee  showed  the  biggest 
dron  —  2  cents  in  2  weeks. 
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ii,v"ra^o  px  pur 

Lei    ij  J 

Feb . 

ETov  • 

Lec .~ 

Markets 

iO 

<ol 

0  • 

EG-G-S 

Uni oea  Spates 

2i  «4 

c!>D  .  1 

oO  .  1 

Atlanta 

1  O  T 

12  .3 

u)l  .1 

r/T  0 

31 .2 

Bal  biaore 

OA  r- 

22 . 0 

o9  .o 

38  .1 

Tne  high  ooint  in  egg  prices  is  now 

Birmingham 

18.1 

27  .2 

27  .9 

definitely  passed,  and  a  continued 

Bo  ston 

30 . 8 

50  .3 

47  .7 

moderate  drop  should  he  expected 

Bridgeport 

38.3 

rr  r\ 

55 .0 

49  . 3 

until  next  spring. . .    Tnere  are 

Buiialo 

22  .  o 

oo  .i 

OO  .  1 

fewer  laying  hens  than  usual  at  this 

Butte 

25.6 

35.7 

o5 .4 

tine  of  year. . .    Egg  stocks  have  been 

Charleston,  S.C 

18.9 

29  .3 

30 .  r 

rapidly  disappearing  until  they  are 

Chicago 

23.3 

34. 6 

34  .1 

now  less  than  the  average  for  the 

Cincinnati 

19  .9 

40 .3 

36 .9 

last  five  years. 

Cleveland 

19  .9 

37  .3 

35 . 6 

Columbus 

18.2 

33 . 8 

31 .1 

Dallas 

17 .9 

38  .-o 

3y  .1 

Denver 

lb. 7 

■7/1  ^ 

o4  .6 

34  .  b 

Detroit 

20  .^c 

31 . 8 

30  . 1 

There  was  an  average  drop  of  one 

Fall  ?,iver 

28  .2 

/I  r-  (-1 

40.1 

cent  a  dozen  in  retail  prices  of 

Houston 

lb  .<d 

on  n 

17  Q 

eggs  in  tne  51  cities  from.  ITovember 

Indianapolis 

lb  .7 

O  1  .  b 

7f  rj 

ob  .  3 

<ol  to  Docemoor  o...    prices  aroppea 

Jacksonville 

20  .1 

3b.  0 

oy  •  0 

,in  34  cities,  increased  in  13... 

Kansas  City 

19  .3 

o2 .1 

30 .  b 

<In  22  cities  the  price  dropped 

Little  Foci: 

16.0 

«_✓'  •  O 

O  CT  rr 

25 . 3 

more  than  1  cent  a  dozen...  In 

Los  Angeles 

22  .2 

33  .9 

32.3^ 

ever;/  ca.se,  prices  refer  only  to 

Louisville 

17.0 

32  •  5 

ol.3| 

fresh  laid  eggs. 

Manchester 

25.3 

4*5 .  D 

/  0  r- 
4o  .  5 

Memphi  s 

16.3 

^5.3 

25.  0 

Milwaukee 

19  .7 

T  jO  O 

30 .2 

28  . 5 

Minneapolis 

19  .5 

<i8  .0 

28  .1 

Mobile 

lo. 8 

2o  .0 

26.0 

San  Francisco' s  price  on  December  5 

Uewark 

<^o  .3 

A  rr.  t 
40  .  1 

was  unusually  high  for  that  date.  .. 

11  ew  Haven 

29  .7 

44.  / 

It  was  5.4  cents  a  dozen  above  what 

ITew  Orleans 

17. 2 

20 .5 

<o  5 . 3 

we  would  have  expected,  despite  be- 

Ijew York 

28  .0 

4o .  5 

44.0 

ing  below  the  United  States  average. 

1;  on  oik 

21 .2 

rr  rr  /J 
^5.4 

3b  .O 

.  .  .  Consumers  in  that  city  might  well 

Omaha 

j.6 . 8 

2d  «u 

2b  .4 

Question  it.    (For  explanation  of 

peoria 

18  .1 

Oi  •  1 

31  •  0 

upriC65   OUt    01    line"     S6e  JJ6CBIQU9r 

Philadelphia 

do .  0 

oy  .y 

1  q  n 

14  issue  of  the  GUIES;. 

pi  1 1  sburgh 

<dl  .6 

3y  .3 

OO 

Poroxand,  Me« 

25 .  r 

/I   1  T 

44.1 

43  .  i 

Portland,  Ore. 

17  .2 

31 .9 

30.2 

providence 

AC'  *3 

4b  .  r 

/LP.  (*> 

Farm  price  of  eggs  was  24  cents  a 

Eicnmond 

19 .7 

36 .1 

36  .0 

dozen  on  ITovember  15...  or  70  per- 

Rochester 

^2 .9 

06 . 5 

3b  •  0 

"cent  of  their  parity  price. 

St.  Louis 

18.1 

oO  .6 

30 . 0 

St.  Paul 

19 . 6 

29  .6 

00  0 
28.0 

Salt  Laice  City 

17.0 

3o  •  1 

30  .d 

San  Francisco 

21 .7 

OO  •  ~> 

t/  >t> 
34 .  / 

Savannah 

17 .0 

•7.  A  T 

o4 . 1 

o  ci  a.i  ou.i 

An  7 

Seattle 

20.5 

35 .3 

32-0 

Springfield,  111. 

17.5 

32.7 

33.4 

■Washington,  D.  C. 

23.7 

44.5 

40.1 

TCxGAT  FLOUR 


U.8  cents  a  pound  —  the  average 
consumer  price  of  wheat  flour  — 
has  "been  almost  exactly  the  same 
ever  since  last  August,  despite 
changes  in  the  wheat  market... 
The  farm  price  of  wheat  on  December 
5  was  at> out  66  "cents,  compared  with 
7^.7  cents  a  "bushel  on  August  15  • 


Wholesale  prices  of  flour  move  up  - 
and  down  quickly  in  response  tc 
changes  in  the  wheat  market... 
Retail  price  changes  usually  lag 
behind,  and  usually  arc  not  affected 
"by  small  changes  in  the  wholesale 
market . 


Price  reports  from  51  cities  during 
the  two  weeks  show  increases  in  10 
cities,  decreases  in  10  cities-.. 
All  variations  were  very  small. 


Up  to  December  15#  checks  issued  to 
farmers  cooperating  in  the  193^"  wheat 
reduction  program  totalled  $9,2l6,26U 
...  Close  to  $5,000,000  went  to 
Kansas,   the  largest  wheat  producing 
state , 
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Average  price  per  pound  loaf  of 
wh.it e  "bread  ("baked)   (in  cents)  . 


Feb . 

T\TOV  m 

Dec  • 

SEE  AD 

Markets 

15 

21 

5 

United  States 

6.4 

8.0 

7.9 

Atlanta 

6.3 

8.6 

8.6 

Bal  t  imore. 

6.6 

8.4 

8  .4 

This  issue  of  the  GUISE  reports  the 

3  i  r  mingham 

6.9 

8.7 

8.6 

first  drop  in  the  average  price  of 

Boston 

6.3 

7.5 

7.5 

"bread  since  the  foef irrriiTv?  of  the 

~Rr  i  r'-^eoort 

6 . 7 

7.8 

7.8 

rise  ir>  May •  •  ."Prom  Jpnvqrv  to  Anril. 

Buffalo 

6.2 

8.3 

8.3 

1933,  the  average  Dread  "price  was 

Butte 

7.9 

8.3 

8.3 

reoorted  at  6.4  oent^  p  noun d  .  .  ."Re— 

nha  rleston    S . 

0 . 

7.2 

9.1 

9.1 

f-inninv0*  in  Kpv  the^e          a  r*OTiti7rn— 

Ohi  n a2  0 

6.1 

7.1 

6.8 

ous  increase. . .?rom  th.pt  time  until 

Oincinn  at  i 

5.3 

7.0 

6.6 

Octoher  10,  prices  rose  each  week. 

Cleveland 

5.4 

7.0 

6.9 

From  October  10  to  "Toverrber  21  the 

Columbus 

5.8 

7.3 

7.2 

averts  orire  stiver?  at  8  re-o ts  a 

DpIIp  s 

4.9 

7.9 

7.9 

pound. 

Denver 

5.9 

6.9 

6.9 

Detroit 

5.8 

7.1 

7.1 

Fall  ^iver 

5.4 

7.3 

7.3 

Although   the   flTon   in  nfi  pp  "pTnTi 

Hoi]  s  t  on 

4.8 

7.8 

7.8 

Wnvetnhe t  PI   to  Tier,'^r-~"heT  5  onlv 

dimnDOli  s 

4.8 

6.6 

6.2 

0.1    nfiTl  t      it    i  s    c;  ornp   i  n rli  r*  ^  t  i  nn 

V    •   X        ^/Wj.XU,          X    V         X  U         O  \J                    J.  XX  \XX  O  <_~  V  X.  WXX 

,T  n  r*  V  Q  o  T"1  v  i  1 1  e 

6.9 

9 . 7 

9.7 

thit  brenfi  ~nvi  cs^  pve  not  1  iVelv  to 

V  XX  1_x>  v->            X  W  c  jU.           x  -X.  V^/       O       OjX  >— '      Xx       V       i  —  Zi-V— '  X.^>  W 

TCpnSAS  Citv 

6.7 

7.9 

7.9 

rise  anv  higher     and  mr>v  drnn  some— 

Little  Rock 

6.4 

8.7 

8.7 

what  iinles^  the  Wheat  nafVet  i1^-— 

Los  An^reles 

,XJ  w  w       ^  *  X  XS — ^     '  X>  W 

7.2 

8.7 

7.9 

prove  s • 

Louisville 

5  .4 

7.2 

7.2 

Man  c he  s  t  e  r 

X-XtXixX  V_«<j.  X^-*        W     *  X 

5.6 

7.6 

7.3 

Me  mob  i  s 

Xt*     '  XXX kvXX  X.  w 

6.7 

7.9 

8  .0 

xii  x-  -X,  .  /  LLx^^-' 

6.° 

7.8 

7.2 

Xo    UXL/XOtj    ICUUX  bcu.   d    U-C  OX  cabc  ,  baa 

IVi  J.  xlIxC  d_JJ  UllO 

6.5 

8.1 

8 .1 

>  •  _X. 

silU.iCU.   cLXIilU  b  b    Ilfc'g,  XXg,X  Uic    iUCI  c3,Sub  • 

l>i  W  >J  J-  _L  C 

7.4 

R .  6 

8.6 

"R 1  J3*  CP  c:i"      /^"P/^Tl     rroC     T  yi     Too      A  r.i^Pl  P  CI 

"ptjtq  vlr 

x"  ^  VV  CL  X  XV 

7.7 

9.3 

9.3 

v-.L^      O^XXUO                        k-       '. J  1  '  \JL     J_  ^.  C^-'  _       V/x.  ^»XXXvw 

Men  TTaven 

6.2 

7.7 

7.7 

bread  fhpkefll  .    .I'Text  hi  ^ve^f,  in 

ITew  Orleans 

6.1 

8.3 

8.3 

TTe^  York 

Xl  —    ■  '         X     -    X  XV 

7.3 

8.6 

8.6 

rTorf  oik 

6.8 

8.6 

8.6 

Omaha 

5.7 

8.4 

8.5 

Pq  oria 

6.4 

7.7 

7.7 

finst  of*  "h"repri  ratori         to  tT^£ 

"^"'r-  i  i  a&elDixia 

6.3 

7.8 

7.9 

X-  v  v  v  j  o       *i  >^yfc * 

6.8 

8.0 

8.1 

Portland.  Me. 

7.0 

7.6 

7.6 

mriiTi"lT^  to   1  nvTf>T*  j*wi  a!  p.?  nl  ^   i^l  m  •  t* 

lli      -L  -  1 ,,         v           _x.  W  V  ,  r>  j.      -lAi-i.      J»,  w  w  t.lnJ.  s7      J.  _x,  W  L->_X 

P  o  r 1 1  jsp  r^     Ore  • 

7.5 

8.3 

8.2 

Prnvi  r'STft " 

x7  X  w  V  X  Vx*-'X-V^ 

g  ,9 

7.4 

7.4 

Hi  chmond 

6.4 

8.4 

8.4 

"^o^h  ester 

6-.  2 

8  .3 

8.2 

y  u  •      xJ  o 

6.2 

7.8 

7.5 

St.  Paul 

6 . 5 

8.3 

8.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

7.3 

7.3 

San  Francis co 

•  8.3 

9.1 

9.1 

Sa-vannah 

6.8 

9.4 

9.4 

Scrant on 

7.9 

9.3 

9.4 

Seattle 

7.8 

8.3 

8.4 

Springfield,  111. 

6.9 

7.8 

7.8 

Washington,  D. 

C 

7.1 

8.2 

8.2 

Average  price  per  pound  (in  cents)  - 


pah. 

Nov . 

Dec. 

1  Markets 

15 

21 

5 

United  States 

1.5 

2.3 

2.2 

Atlanta 

2.0 

2.7 

2.8 

Baltimore 

,1*5 

P  ^ 

2.3 

Bi  raingham 

2.1 

2.9 

2.S 

Boston 

1.5 

2.3 

2.2 

Bridgeport 

1.4 

2.1 

O  "1 
(O  •  X 

Buffalo 

.9 

1.7 

1.6 

Butte 

.8 

1.2 

1.2 

Charleston,  S. 

C 

1.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Chi. c  ago 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

Cincinnati 

1.5 

2.3 

2.3 

Cleveland 

1.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Columbus 

1.2 

2.1 

2.1 

Dallas 

2*6 

3.5 

Denver 

1.6 

1.9 

1.8 

Detroit 

.9 

1.8 

1.9 

Fall .River 

1.3 

2.1 

2.1 

Houston 

2.3 

3.1 

2.8 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

1.9 

1 .9 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

2.4 

2.4 

Kansas  City 

1.6 

2.1 

2.3 

Little  Rock 

1.8 

2.3 

2.4 

Los  Angeles 

1.8 

2.3 

3  •  3 

Louisville 

1 .5 

1.9 

o  i 

is  •  JL 

Manchester 

1 .3 

2.1 

Cj  .  X 

'  Memphis 

2.2 

2.7 

2.5 

Milwaukee 

i 

1.3 

2.0 

1.9 

Minneapolis 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Mobile 

1.7 

2.2 

2.3 

Newark 

1.7 

2.5 

2.4 

Hew  Haven 

1.6 

O  rr 

(J  »  KJ 

2.2 

New  Orleans 

2.1 

2.6 

2.5 

New  York 

1.9 

2.8 

2*7 

ITorfolk 

1.3 

2.6 

Omaha 

1.3 

1.8 

1.8 

Peoria 

1.3 

1.9 

2.0 

Philadelphia 

1.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Pittsburgh 

1.4 

2.3 

c> .  o 

Portland,  Me. 

1.3 

2.1 

2.0 

Portland,  Ore, 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

Providence 

1.4 

2.1 

2.1 

Richmond 

1.8 

2.6 

2.6 

Rochester 

.9 

1.5 

1.5 

St.  Louis 

1.5 

2.2 

St.  Paul 

1.0 

1.8 

1.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

o 
.  *j 

1.5 

1 .4 

San  Francisco 

1.9 

2.4 

o  • 

Savannah 

1.9 

2.6 

2.5 

Scranton 

1.3 

2.2  • 

2.1 

Seattle 

1.4 

2.1 

2.1 

Springfield,  111. 

1.4 

1.9 

2.0 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

1.8 

2.6 

2.6 

POTATOES 


December  5th  report  of  con- 
sumers1 price  for  potatoes 
shows  a  very  slight  dron  in 
two  weeks . . .In 'wholesale  mar- 
kets potato  prices  reached  a 
low  point  late  in  November  and 
early  in  December. . .Kiev  in- 
creased rather  substantially  in 
some  markets  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  December. 


Pinal  estimates  of  potato  pro- 
duction indicate  that  a  total 
of  317  million  bushels  were 
grown  this  year...  With  the  ex- 
ception of  1919  and  1925,  this 
is  the  smallest  crop  since  the 
war. 


An  upward  trend  in  wholesale 
markets  is  expected  from  now 
to  late  spring. 


Farm  price  for  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  averaged  68.8  cents 
on  November  15...  This  was  84 
percent  of  the  parity  price. 


hens 


Consumers'  prices  of  hens  con- 
tinue to  drop  slightly. ...  .On 
December  5- the  average  for  51 
cities  was  C.2  cent  a  pound  be- 
low the  November  21  price. .. .During 
this  two  week  period,  a  drop  oc- 
curred in  30  cities,  and  increase 
of  17  cities. 


Ordinarily  the  price  of  hens 
goes  up  f-rom  January  to  May.. 
This  year  any  marked  increase 
in  price  during  this  period 
may  "be  prevented  "by  the  large 
stocks  of  poultry  now  in  storage 
and  also  "by  large  supplies  and 
low  prices  of  turkeys  and  other 
competing  meats. 


Houston,  Texas,  price  far  hens 
showed  the  greatest  advance  in 
the  two  weeks  under  review.  It 

went  up         cents  a  pound  

In  Detroit,  there  was  the  greatest 
drop,  h,l  cents. 


?arm  price  for  chickens  was  2.8 
cents  a  pound,  66  percent  of  the 
parity  price. 


Average  ur-ice  per-  pound  (in  cents) 


Feb , 

'ITov  • 

Dec . 

21 

5 

United  States 

21.3 

20.0 

19.8 

A 1 1  p  Ti  t  a 

13.C 

A-W   •  '-A 

16.9 

-X.  -  »  J 

I6.7 

"Rr>  1  fci  T0 

22.  U 

- — 1 —  •  r 

22.5 

^  x.  x  iii  x.  i  -p^xcAm 

1  6.2 

16.1 

lo.O 

Boston 

22.6 

20*8 

20.8 

-t_/      —  ^X^-      LJ  w  X  0 

20.8 

- —  VA  •  W 

20.8 

"R-1  if  ffl  1  n 

22.0 

20. 9 

20.  h 

Butte* 

17.9 

17  .1 

Chp rl est o^  S.C!. 

19.2 

21.7 

21.6 

Ch"i  fa  p*n 

"22.9 

20  *k 

19.8 

fl^    P  i  "n  "h    "h  i 

VA  —        w  -L  x_x -CX  V  X 

21 .1 
c-v  •  - 

20 . 0 

20.2 

w  ~  w  V    ^/  J_  Co  x  x\A- 

22.6 

22.6 

22.1 

■  ■■    .   —  n .  _  _  w  La.  j 

21  .3 

20 . 1 

20.2 

Dallas 

17.6 

I5.6 

D  e  n  v  e  r 

17.9 

17.  6 

17.7 

Detroit 

20.2 

21.0 

  » 

l6„9 

J.  C->J — -  *  - 

?!  .7 
-j »  1 

21.6 

22.1 

Houston 

x-  >  •  — 

lb  .8 

21.1 

—  -  —V*-—  C-l/-  -CAr  fw/  \^  J-  J-  O 

22.1 

19.7 

19,7 

Jacks  oiiv5  lie 

19. C 

20.1 

20.8 

Kansas  City 

18.3 

lb  .  b 

16.7 

Little  Rock 

ll.U 

l6*0 

11.1 

Los  Angeles 

?U.9 

26.3 

21.  k 

Loui  sville 

18. 7 

18.  k 

]  6.7 

"'arches  t°r 

"2^.1 

22. 6 

21  1 

Ml  — '  *  -  -  — -  — -  -X—   t  A 

17.0 

18.6 

18.  U 

Milwaukee 

20.1 

15.1 

11 .1 

Lliiineapoli  s 

pn  0 
—  °  •  j 

17.2 

17.2 

Mobile 

19*0 

16.7 

x.  ^  .  1 

16.8 

Newark 

22.  S 

20.8 

1°.9 

ITew  Haven 

2U.U 

22.1 

21.6 

Uew  Orleans 

2"!  .1 

c  •  J 

19.1 

1  9.2 

Hew  York 

22.  H 

20.6 

20.7 

Norfolk 

20.1 

22.0 

21.6 

C-_L  •  V 

G*"'aha 

18.0 

16.1 

1 1.8 

P  e  0  ri  a 

1  7.9 

17.8 

17  2 

Phi  ladeluhi  a 

2^  >2 

22  7 

2P  6 

Pittsburgh 

21.  R 

20-1 

x—  w  *  _J 

Povhl  ?nd     ifp  . 

X    V*  i     U  A.                       >         .  .  _  v_»  • 

P2.7 

27  .n 

21  » ? 

Port! and     Ore . 

18' 

20-8 

21  U 

 L  •  *T 

P  r  0  v  i  de  nc  p 

XX  .  r*1 

21.6 

??-0 

Richmond 

21 .1 

L  .       *  — 

20.1 

20  8 

~®  0  C"'ri  oc;tPT 

18  -U 

18  1 

fcA        •       J_J  vj  ^ — L  O 

21 .1 
.-±  »j 

18. 

-L  LJ  •  1 

1  8  1 

St.  Paul 

17.0 

l6.6 

Salt  Lake  Cit" 

20.  U 

18. U 

1  7  .  n 

X  1  9  \y 

W  C-«*  -  J.      X>  -li  C*.  -  -       —  O  w  VA 

^6.  U 

21 .1 

21-8 

Savannah 

16.6 

18.1 

18.2 

Scran ton 

22*S 

22.1 

22.7 

Seattle 

13.9 

21.3 

20.9 

Springfield,  111. 

is.  6 

17.0 

16.8 

Wa shi  ng t  on,  D . C . 

2U.6 

23  .,9 

23. 8 

f  i  it 


)  j£?$£P£°  P T^-c 3  T'2 r ^pound  ( ^-Hic ^n ^  I ) 


Markets 


Feb. 

25_ 


21 


Dec. 

;i5 


United  Stat-s 


1.7' 


SMUlanta 

Bal  bimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 
'Butte 

Charleston 

Chic -go 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

D-d  lac, 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall  River 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacks  o  nvi  1 1  e 

Kansas  City 

Little  Rock 
IvLcs  Angeles 
ELouisville 

Manchester 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Mobile 

•  Newark 

Hew  Haven 

Hew  Orleans 

Hew  York 

'Norfolk 

Omaha 

Feoria 

I hi lade lnhi a 

I  i  1 1  s burgh 

Portland,  Me. 

fort land,  Ore. 

Fro vide nee 

Richmond 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 
'St.  laul 
Bcdt  Lake  City 

3  an  Francisco 
Savannah 
S/cranton 

Seattle 

•Springfield,  111. 
'!''■■  .v.  .  -  on,  D.^. 


21 
20 
22 

22 
2"? 

20 

19 

22 

S3 

21 
2b 
21 
15 
19 

22 
20 
22 
21 
20 
21 
20 

m 


22 
20 
22 
21 
22 
21 
21 

19 
18 

19 

23 

21 

19 
19 

23 

23 
19 

22 

19 

20 
22 
23 
2U 
20 
21 


d.2 


22.0 
22.0 
22.  k 

20.9 
22.5 

is. 7 
19.1 

2U.6 
21.2 

23.5 
21.0 

2k.  5 
22.2 
18.6 
24.6 
21.1 
20.0 
22.9 

20 . 5 

21.6 

2U.1 

2  1 .  1 
23.0 
21.2 
20.6 

20.5 

18.9 
2 1 » o 
20.2 

20.9 
20.0 
21.2 

20.  a 
13.  k 
21.0 
21.5 

20,7 

18.  U 

19.2 

20.6 
23,2 
17.6 
22.5 
16.  H 

21.  -, 

C.  .  J  .  -T 

22.6 

23.7 
19.6 
21.3 
20.o 


21 


21.7 
22.5 

20.  ? 

22.5 
13.7 
3.8.0 
2U.2 
20.7 
23.0 

20.7 
22.4 
22.0 
13.1 
23.  k 
21.3 

IS.  9 
23.'- 
20.2 
21. 4 
22-.  k 

21.  C- 
22.3 
21.1 
21.1 
20.6 

19.0 

22.1 

19.9 
20.2 


20 
21.0 


n 


.0 


•  1 


19 

17 
21 
21 
20.9 

1S.0 

19.0 

21.6 
22.o 

17.7 
2) .  4 
IS.  9 
20.  s 
23.0 

p9  £ 
c  -  • 

23.i! 

i3o 
.1.: 
20.5 


LZO  OF  LK  23 


The  average  price  of  leg  of  lamb 
in  51  cities  showed  another  snail 
drop  In  December  to  0.2  cent  a 
pound  below  the  price  two  weeks 
earlier.  ..  .30  cities  reported, 
a  decrease;   17  cities  an  increase. 
...Increases  were  small.  Irovi- 
dence,  R.  I.,  was  the  only  city 
with  an  .advance  as  high  as  one 
cent  a'nound. 


Supplies  of  lamb  on  the  market 
are  decreasing  as  they  usually 
do  at  this  time  of  year,  "but  are 
almost  as  large  as  they  were  last 
year...  Present  indications  are 
that  they  will  continue  to  fall 
off  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  the  trend  will  he  downward 
for  t wo  y e ar s  or  more. 


Farmers  got  $4.95  Per  1°°  pounds 
for  lamb  on  November  15  s  which 
was  72  'percent  of  the  -^rice  re- 
ceived during  the  oarity  period, 
d",l". 
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Average  price  i>er 

pound  (_ 

in  cents^ 

Feb . 

ITov . 

Dec . 

Marke t  s 

15 

21 

United  States 

24,2 

25 . 0 

24.3 

Atlanta 

26 .5 

27.6 

25.0 

Baltimore 

21.7 

23.9 

23.5 

Birmingham 

25.1 

28  .1 

26.6 

E0U1TD  STEAK 

Boston 

33.2 

30.9 

2i< .  9 

Bridgeport 

30.6 

30.0 

28.8 

Buff  alo 

22.5 

23.2 

21.6 

Like  other  meats,  round  steak 

Butte 

15.7 

17.5 

17.3 

dropped  in  price  during  the  two 

Charleston,  S.  C- 

25  •  0 

26.1 

26.1 

weeks  ending  December  5...  39 

Chicago 

22.6 

23.2 

23.0 

cities  reported  a  falling  off; 

Cincinnati 

25 .1 

25.8 

22.2 

only  8  an  increase...  In  no 

Cleveland 

22.8 

23 . 8 

24.0 

case  was  there  any  sizeable 

Columbus 

23.7 

27.3 

26  •  2 

advance  in  price...  Prices  of 

Dallas 

OR  O 

27.7 

27.8 

other  cuts  of  beef  are  also 

Denver 

on  o 

21.7 

21.6 

very  low,  and  in  most  cases  are 

Detroit 

22.9 

26.0 

24.4 

below  prices  charges  last  year 

Pall  River 

29.9 

30.4 

30.4 

at  this  time. 

Houston 

22  ■  9 

23.0 

20.6 

Indianapolis 

23.9 

25.5 

25.4 

Jacksonville 

22.5 

23.8 

23.4 



Kansas  City 

22.8 

22.9 

22.3 

Little  Hock 

23 .5 

25.6 

21.8 

Los  Angeles 

23.1 

24.8 

?4  8 

Supplies  of  cattle  on  the  market 

Louisville 

23.6 

24.9 

24.2 

have  been  heavy,  and  the  propor- 

Manchester 

30.4 

29 . 2 

tion  of  heavy  steers  has  been  large 

Memuhis 

21.5 

26.0 

26.0 

during  the  past  month...  Live" 

Milvraukee 

23 . 6 

22.5 

21.7 

cattle  prices  in  ITovombcr  77ere 

liin.ieapolis 

21.9 

22.8 

22 » 3 

very  lo~r,  perhaps  the  lowest  in 

Mobile 

21.5 

24.7 

22.9 

25  years. 

Newark 

29.7 

OQ  O 

29.1 

IJew  Haven 

29.6 

28.3 

iTew  Orleans 

23.6 

22.3 

_  — 

l\[ew  York 

28.7 

27.9 

27.6 

llorf  oik 

22.8 

23.2 

Omaha 

22.0 

22.5 

22.2 

The  farm  pries  of  beef  has  been 

Peoria 

21.0 

24.5 

23.2 

low  all  the  year...  Prices  rose 

Philadelphia 

23.4 

25.0 

24.9 

somewhat  from  the  early  spring  to 

Pittsburgh 

22.1 

22 . 6 

23.2 

the  middle  of  the  summer...  Since 

Portland,  Me. 

2^.3 

29.4 

27.1 

then  trey  have  gradually  declined 

Portland,  Ore. 

19.3 

20.2 

19.1 

from  an  average  of  $3.97  a  hundred 

Providence 

30.3 

28.5 

29.2 

pounds  on  July  15  to  £3.32  on  No- 

Richmond 

22.5 

22.1 

21.9 

vember  15,    This  latter  price  is  54 

Rochester 

22.5 

21.7 

percent  of  parity. 

St.  Louis 

22.1 

26.7 

26.5 

St.  Paul 

21.7 

22.1 

21.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.3 

21.3 

21.2 

San  Francisco 

25.0 

Q 

24.0 

Savannah 

22.1 

23.6 

22.9 

Scranton 

27.6 

24.9 

25.4 

Seattle 

22.3 

n 

23 . 6 

Springfield,  111. 

22.1 

24.6 

2o . 
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Average  price  per  pound  (in  cents) 


X  C  D  . 

ov . 

jjoc  . 

Mark0 t  - 

1  R 

X  J 

Pi 

<—  X 

p; 

United  Rt«  tpq 

1  7  ^ 

pp  p 

1  Q  7 
X7»  f 

A  1 1  Pi  n  i"  ^ 

XO  •  J 

Pfl  Q 

1  7  P 

i           CX  — 1_  v>  X       v_>  jl  rv.> 

17  1 

X  (   •  X 

PP  R 

xo  •  ) 

lk  1 

1  ^  P 
XO  •  f_ 

IUiU 

Boston 

"15?  Q 

xO  •  J 

PR  U 

pn  k 

"R"vo'i  rl  cp-nn r* "!" 

P 

c_n  »o 

r- 

2>0 

Buf  f  r\  In 

1  Q  Li 

plx  1 

^n  p; 

But  t  e 

i  q  n 

ij .  x 

C  lip  rl  pqtnn 

1  R  R 

pn  h 

X  J  •  0 

V>  -   ..X  ^'.vC.U 

is;  p. 

XO  a  U 

pn  7 

x  JO 
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P0BK  CHOPo 


Pork  chops  and  other  p-crk  cuts 
have  "been  costing  consumers  less 
in  past  weeks . 


Hog  slaughter  usually  is  high  at 
this  time  of  year...  For  that 
reason  November  and  Decemher 
Prices  of  pork  are  usually  low... 
This  year  the  increase  in  hog 
slaughter  during  November  was 
even  more  than  the  usual  seasonal 
change . 


The  farm  price  of  hogs  has  dropped 
rather  steadily  since  early  in  Oct. 
At  that  time  hogs  were  bringing  about 
jjj'U.UO  a  hundred  pounds  at  the  farm, 
Compared  with  $2.25  on  December  20. 
This  price  was  37  percent  of  parity. 


Right  now  pork  is  a  cheap  food-— 
Prices  of  most  cuts  are  soiling  in 
city  stores  at  ah  out  the  same  level 
as  last  year  at  this  time. 


Average  price  per  pound  (in  cents) 


Markets  
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LARD 


.Storage  stocks  of  lard  continue 
large,  despite  some  decrease  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks...  Sup- 
plies of  cotton  seed  oil,  a  lard 
substitute,  are  also  very  high. 
...Largely  as  a  result  of  these 
supplies  there  have  "been  some 
decreases  in  lard  prices  during 
the  past  f ew  weeks . 


Reports  from  51  cities  indicate  a 
drop  of  0.2  cesit  in  the  average 
retail  price  from  November'  21  to 
December  5».«  Decreases  in  27 
cities  and  increases  in  12  cities 
were  reported. 


In  no  city  was  there  an  advance 
in  price  of  more  than  a  half  a 
cent  a  pound. 
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FOODS  RICH  IN  IRON 


Animal  Foods 

Meats— L  iver,  kidney,  brain,  and     IL^^S — —Especially  the  yolks, 
heart;  also  lean  muscle  of  beef,  veal, 

pork,  and  lamb.  Oysters  and  Shrimps. 


Green  Leaves— T  urnip,  beet,  chard,  dandelion,  and  mustard  greens,  water- 
cress, spinach,  kale,  New  Zealand  spinach,  and  broccoli  leaves. 

Dried  FrilltS — Particularly  apricots,  peaches,  currants,  and  dates;  also  fi^s, 
prunes,  and  raisins. 

Le&  limes — Limas,  lentils,  common  or  kidney  beans,  cowpeas,  and  common 
peas;  either  dried  or  fresh,  shelled. 

Whole  Grain  Cereals  Or  FloiirS— Wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats. 

OirUpS — Molasses,  sorghum,  and  cane. 

Nuts  — Almonds,  hazelnuts,  walnuts,  pecans,  and  hickory  nuts. 


You  need,  iron  for  your  blood,  and. 
for  ihe  marrow  of  your  bones 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 


Consumers 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 


Guide 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S 

Message  to  Congress 

"We  would  save  and 
encourage  the  slowly  growing 
impulse  among   consumers  to 
enter  the  industrial  market 
place   equipped  With  suffi- 
cient   organisation  to  insist 
upon  fair  prices  and  honest 
sales.'7 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


VOL.1.    No.  9 


JANUARY  12,  1934 


Factory  Payrolls  and  Farmers'  Cash  income 
from  Dairy  products 
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ADJUSTED  FOP  SEASONAL  VARIATION,  1924-1929  -  IOO  PERCENT 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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FARMERS  AND  OOlISuMEES  TO  BENEFIT  FROM 
THE  1TEW  MILK  LIAJRKETIN6  POLICY 


Biggest  news  of  the  week  for  farmers 
and  consumers  is  the  new  milk  market- 
ing policy,  announced  "by  Secretary 
Wallace  on  January's.    A  new  attack 
on  this  troublesome  problem  is  going 
to  be  made...  One  that  will  operate 
on  a  national,  as  well  as  a  local, 
plan....  that  will  not  provide  for 
price  fixing  to  consumers.    The  new 
policy  gets  back  to  the  fundamental 

job  of  the  agricultural  program  

that  of  raising  farmers'  incomes 
without  penalizing  consumers. 


pounds  were  produced.     In  1932,  it  was 
close  to  102  billion  pounds,  and  pro- 
duction in  1933  was  approximately  two 
percent  still  gre?,tor. 

All  the  tine  this  production  grew 
larger,  farmers  got  less  and  less  for 
milk.    Their  average  net  price  of  $2.96. 
per  hundred  pounds  in  19 29  shrank  to 
almost  exactly  half  —  $1»32  —  in  1932. 
In  recent  months  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  has  gone  up,  and  farmers  have 
been  getting  less  milk  per  cow. 


This  new  attempt  at  solving  milk  prob- 
lems is  built  on  an  experience  of  seven 
months  in  trying  to  make  a  policy  of 
|  ocal  agreements  work.    That  seven- 
months'  test  showed  up  two  important 
conclusions : 

1.  Unless  local  plans  are  tied 
up  to  a  national  plan,  the  dairy 
industry  cannot  hope  to  be  lifted 
out  of  its  depression. 

2.  The  fairest  prices  to  consumers 
come  when  there  is  fair  competition 
in  the  prices  they  must  pay. 


One  of  the  biggest  farms  jobs  ever 
tackled  —  that's  the  way  this  milk  job 
looks  ....  From  one-fifth  to  one-fourth 
of  all  farm  income  comes  from  the  sale 
of  milk.     In  income,  it  is  twice  as  im- 
portant to  the  farmers  as  corn  and  hogs, 
s.s  cotton,   three  times  as  important  as 
wheat....  Even  in  depression  years,  pro- 
duction of  milk  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing.    In  1929,  close  to  99  billion 

I 


On  the  consuming  side  the  picture  is 
a  difficult  one,  too.    Look  at  the 
chart  showing  factory  payrolls  and 
what  the  farmer  got  for  his  dairy 
products  ...  See  how  closely  the  two 
lines  follow  each  other.    Only  in  the 
last  three  years  do  they  separate  . . . 
Over  many  years  the  record  shows  that 
whenever  payrolls  in  cities  went  up 
expenditures  for  dairy  products  went 
up  —  two  or  three  months  later  -. — 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion. 
When  city  payrolls  went  down,  expendi- 
tures for  dairy  products  went  down,  but 
in  recent  years  not  as  much. 

Because  milk  and  diry  products  are  so 
important  in  everybody's  daily  diet, 
we'll  go  without  many  another  kind  of 
food  rather  than  cut  down  on  them.... 
That's  why  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts has  not  fallen  off  more  in  the 
last  four  years  when  city  incomes  have 
shrunk  —  despite  the  fact  that  their 
price  did  not  drop  as  much  as  the  price 
of  some  other  foods.     Consumption  was 
held  up,   too,  by  purchases  of  relief 
agencies . 


Now  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
consumer  prices... If  you  compare 
typical  family  purchases  of  dairy 
products  in  1929  and  in  1933  you 
will  find  that  their  price  dropped 
37  percent  —  while  the  farmer1 s 
prices  dropped  54  percent .„  .All  the 
costs  and  profits  between  the  far- 
mer and  the  consumer  dropped  only 
18  percent  in  the  same  period.. 

But  here' s  an  important  point  about 
consumer  prices  of  dairy  products. 
They  have  not  all  declined  evenly e ' 
Against  this  average  drop  of  37  per- 
cent for  the  group,  the  retail  price 
of  milk  fell  off  26  percent.  Butter 
prices  to  consumers,  on  the  other 
hand,  fell  51  percent. 

On  such  a  fact  hangs  much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  working  out  a  policy  for 
milk.    Prices  of  fluid  milk  and  prices 
of  dairy  products  —  "both  to  farmers 
and  consumers  —  are  affected  "by  dif- 
ferent factors. 

Dae  to  superior  quality,  health  regu- 
lations, and  other  factors,  prices  of 
fluid  milk  sold  to  city  consumers  in 
bottles,  normally  are,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  substantially  higher 
than  those  of  milk  which  is  converted 
into  butter  or  other  manufactured 
dairy  products.    But  if  these  fluid 
milk  prices  are  forced  abnormally 
above  their  usual  relationship,  milk 
is  attracted  into  the  cities  from 
territory  outside  the  milk  sheds. 
Increasing  production  inside  the  milk 
shed  and  competition  from  farmers  out- 
side the  milk  shed,  together  break  the 
price  of  fluid  milk„    The  result  is 
hardship  for  dairy  farmers  all  around. 
Situations  like  these  have  convinced 
the  A. A. A.  that  fluid  milk  prices 
and  butt erf at  prices  generally 
must  be  moved  up  together  in  their 
normal  economic  relationship  with 
each  other. 

Here's  how  the  new  policy  will 
tackle  the  problem  of  fair  prices 
to  farmers: 


1.  A  production  control  program  will 
be  worked  out  for  the  country,  gradu- 
ally to  lift  the  whole  level  of  milk 
and  butt  erf  at  prices  in  relation  to 
increases  in  consumers1  purchasing 
power. 

2.  Local  fluid  milk  marketing  agree- 
ments will  be  made  only  on  condition 
farmers  join  in  the  national  production 
control  program. 

3.  Prices  to  producers  only  will  b* 
fixed,  except  in  special  circumstances. 
These  will  be  worked  out  carefully  to 
keep  prices  for'  fluid  milk  in  balance 
with  prices  of  milk  for  other  products. 

4.  Producers  will  be  protected  against 
unfair  competitive  practices  and  against 
the  possibility  of  distributors  failing 
to  pay  farmers  properly  and  regularly 
for  their  milk  supply, 

5.  Milk  pooling  and  other  devices  will 
be  used  to  give  farmers  and  equal  share 
of  the  advantages. 

Consumers  will  be  better  served,  too, 
by  the  new  policy: 

1.  Distributors  will  be  left  to  compete 
to  fix  fair  prices.    If  in  some  places 
competition  is  not  free  and  fair  prices 
are  not  charged,  then  in  those  cases 
the  Administration  will  be  at  liberty 

to  establish  maximum  limits  on  prices 
for  consumer  protection. 

2.  Local  milk  control  boards  will  pro- 
vide for  representation  of  the  public, 
along  with  producers  and  distributors. 


THE  PART  OF  YOUR  DOLLAR  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
THAT  WENT  TO  PROCESSORS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


1929  1932  1933 


WCH  YCm  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Cns  of  the  most  valuable  jobs  consumer  groups  can 
do  in  any  community:    check  up  on  your  local  Weights 
and  Measures  regulations  and  enforcement. 


Do  you  know  who  to  thank  when  you 
get  16  full  ounces  of  "bread  in  your 
pound  loaf?    Do  you  know  how  it  hap- 
pens when  a  full  ton  of  coal  goes  into 
your  cellar?    Do  you  think  it  is  just 
good  ludfc  when  the  gasoline  gauge  in 
your  car  and  the  dial  of  the  measur- 
ing pump  at  the  filling  station  hap- 
pen to  agree? 

It  is  not  just  luck  when  these  things 
happen,  and  keep  on  happening.    In  most 
places  in  this  country  there  is  some- 
one to  thank,  someone  whose  job  it  i3 
to  3ee  that  you  get  full  measure... 
to  protect  you  and  the  many  honest 
dealers  who  give  full  measure. 

That  someone  is  the  officer  in  charge 
of  weights  and  measures.    He  may  be  a 
county,  township,  or  city  official. 
Sometimes  he  is  called  a  "Sealer"; 
sometimes,  a  "Commissioner  of  Weights 
and  Measures",  or  another  similar  name. 
How  broad  his  powers  and  duties  are 
varies  from  state  to  state.    How  well 
he  does  his  job  depends  on  how  good  a 
job  consumers  want  him  to  do. 

Find  out  what  your  State  law  is.  Look 
up  your  local  Commissioner .    'Study  his 
reports,    Find  out  whether  he  is  getting 
enough  money  to  do  his  job  thoroughly, 

IJezt,  do  some  testing  yourself.  Try 
weighing  the  loaf  of  bread  as  you  buy 
it..,,  if  your  state  law  says  packaged 
goods  should  be  labelled  to  show  the 
weight  of  their  contents,  look  for  the 

figure  next  time  you  buy  them  

Notice  whether  your  grapes  and  apples 


and  vegetables  come  in  standard  crates, 
and  boxes  and  barrels....  Watch  to  see 
if  your  iceman  gives  you  ice  by  weight 

at  your  door   See  if  your  milk  is 

in  a  bottle  that  measures  a  full  quart, 
and  if  the  name  of  the  company  that 
bottled  it  is  on  the  label. 

Some  of  these  are  not  specifically 
written  into  the  letter  of  all  laws. 
Where  they  are  implied,  they  should  be 
enforced.    When  the  law  does  not  suf- 
ficiently protect  consumers  in  such 
matters,  get  your  consumer  organizations 
to  work  for  a  better  law* 

This  may  mean  millions  of  dollars  to 
your  community.    For  instance,  in  Wash- 
ington, B.C.  ,  where  there  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  Departments  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  the  country,  there  is 
a  law  that  requires  coal  to  be  sold  by 
the  "long  ton"  of  2240  pounds.  Coal 
companies  last  year  met  and  agreed  among 
themselves  to  sell  coal  by  a  "unit"  of 
2000  pounds.    They  sold  it  at  a  price 
lower  than  they  had  been  getting  for 
the  long  ton,  but  not  low  enough  to 
correspond.    The  difference  was  suffic- 
ient to  give  the  Coal  dealers  a  profit 
of  half  a  million  dollars  in  a  year. 

The  Superintendent  made  up  his  c&se 
and  against  gather  powerful  opposition 
took  it  into  the  courts  and  won  it. 
Consumers  of  coal  in  Washington 
now  know  they  are  getting  full  tonnage 
of  fuel  for  the  price  they  pay. 

Ere ad  is  another  item  that  requires 
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ceaseless  vigilance.    Even  in  the 
night  Washington  inspectors  are 
often  on  the  jot).     They  visit  r 
bakeries  before  the  bread  goes  on 
its  early  morning  ride  to  the 
grocery  stores.     If  a  loaf  weighs 
14  instead  of  16  ounces,  it  not 
only  means  less  food  in  market 
baskets  that  may  not  have  enough 
at  best.    But  in  a  City  buying  as 
much  bread  as  Washington  buys, 
those  two  ounces  mean  an  addi- 
tional profit  to  bakers  of  one 
million  dollars  a  year,, 

The  Washington  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  keeps  a 
close  watch  on  the  markets  in  the 
poorer  districts.  For,  by  a  rather 
cruel  irony,  it  is  the  people  who 
can  least  afford  to  be  cheated  that 
are  the  natural  targets  for  cheatersc 
The  uninformed  have  no  weapons.  In 
protecting  your  own  market  basket 
you  are  doubly  protecting  theirs. 

Last  year  the  Washington  Department 
of  Weights  and  Measurers,  on  a  tip 
from  a  doubtful  customer,  sent 
several  unemployed  people  to  buy  meat 
at  one  busy  shop  which  specialized  in 
cheap  cuts  of  meat.    A  piece'  of 
ham  bought  as  six  pounds 
and  four  ounces 
was  short 
two 


and  one  ounce.    Another  ten  pounds 
of  pork  actually  weighed  six 
pounds  and  five  ounces.  The  butcher 
was  fined  three  hundred  dollars, 
but  his  new  code  of  ethics  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  loss  of  that 
money  as  to  the  danger  of  the  pub- 
licity to  his  business. 

It  was  discovered  that  this  butcher's 
scales  were  correct,  could  stand  any 
teste    And  he  did  not  weigh  his  hand 
with  the  meat.     That  has  been  done  too 
much,  people  look  for  it.    He  just 
tossed  the  meat  on  the  scale  with  such 
force  that  the  dial  reached  a  very 
high  figure  before  it  started  on  the 
rebound  and  he  took  the  meat  off  be- 
fore the  scale  settled  down  to 
business. 


Customers  -are  unfortunately  care- 
less.    They  do  not  watch  all  their 
rights  with  an  eagle  eye.    But  they 
need  not  be  perpetually  suspicious 
if  they  have  an  aggressive,  effi- 
cient, properly  funded  Department  to 
guard  their  weights  and  measures:  a 
department  which  has  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  legal  and  adminis- 
trative bodies  of  the  government. 

That  is  up  to  the  citizens, 
up  to  the  consumers. 


MOSS  MOSSY  JOB  a&&FK 


Yon  can' t  convince  the  Tokay  err  an  e 
growers  down  the  Sacramento  and 
Joaquin  Valleys  that  there  isnlt 
something  in  this  idea,  of  "planning". 
They've  tried  it  and  find  it  means 
more  money  in  their  rockets.  And 
that  counts  for  something! 

Back  in  1932,  Tokay  grape  farmers 
got  an  average  return,  over  and 
above  the  costs  of  packaging,  of 
11  cents  a  package  for  their 
grapes....  At  the  end  of  their 
1933  season  they  counted  up  their 
returns  and  found  they  averaged 
22  cents  a  package.  A.  100  percent 
increase! 

How  did  this  increase  harp-en?  .... 
It  came  ahout  as  a  result,  in  the 
main,  of  a  marketing  agreement 
which  these  farmers  signed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture .. .  This 
agreement  provided  for  control  in 
marketing  the  graces.  Rigid  control. 
Everybody  who  wanted  to  ship  graces 
had  to  come  in.     They  were  placed 
Tinder  license.    Otherwise  they 
couldn't  ship. 

Tokay  grape  growers  had  tried  vol- 
untary control  before  and  found  it 
couldn't  he  worked  successfully  un- 
less everybody  joined  up. ...  With 
everybody  in  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ment, marketing  could  be  orderly. 
A  schedule  of  shipments  was  drawn 
Tip.   If  more  grapes  were  ready  for 
shipment  than  the  schedule  provided 
for,  then  each  chipper  was  allowed 
to  forward  his  faiv  share. 

The  idea  behind  this  scheme  was  to 
prevent  heavy  shipments  as  to  not 
lo  glut  the  market.  That  kind  of 
"uncontrolled  marketing  had  rushed 
prices  down  and  down  with  the  result 


that'  farmers  got  little  out  of  their 
crop.  Ey  regulating  the  amount  of 
grapes  they  sent  to  markets,  these 
farmers  believed  th^-y  couTS  steady 
the  nrice  and  raise  i't  without  hurt- 
ing consumers. 

The  agreement  became  effective  Sept- 
ember 30,  1933.     The  Tokay  season 
is  over  now.    Counting  up  their  re- 
turns,  this  is  what  the  f aimers 
found  at  the  end  of  one  season: 

1.  The  incomes  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1400  growers  of  Tokay 
grapes  in  California  showed  an 
average  increase  of  around  $500 
in  1333  as  compared  with  1932. 

2.  The  total  gain  from  market- 
ing control  was  near  a  half  a 
million  dollars  . . .  Another 
$250,000  was  added  to  the  in 
come  of  these  grape  growers 
due  to  the  repeal  of  the  ISth 
Amendment. ..  This  made  their 
total  increase  over  last  season 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars . 

3.  l'o  grapes  were  sold  below 
cost  of  nicking  and  harvesting. 

TThat  did  this  gain  to  the  farmers  cos 
consumers?  ...  An  increase  of  100  per- 
cent in  producers'   returns  meant  less 
than  10  ipercent  advance  in  the  price 
to  consumers. 

Just  one  small  samel c  of  the  value  of 
orderly  marketing  in  passing  large 
gains  back  to  the  farmers  with  only  a 
slight  additional  cost  to  consumers. 
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HOW  FAR  HAVE  FARMERS  AND  FACTORY 

A  RECORD  OF  CHANGES  IN 


FARMERS'  CASH  INCOME 

(including  benefit  payments  for  crop  reduction) 


NOV.  1932,  $358,000,000 
NOV.  1933,  $472,000,000 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  ""SALES  1932 


FEB.  1932  $32,581,000 
OCT.  1932  $45,423,000 
NOV.  1932     $41,  281,000 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  "SALES  1933 


FEB.  1933  $26,176,000 
OCT.  1933  $53,550,000 
NOV.  1933  $52,037,000 


PRICES  FARMERS  PAID 

l  i  100  1910-1914 

^mZ^^^^&^^k  101  FEB.  15,  1933 

V///////////////^^^^^  117  NOV.  15,  1933 

^SS^^^m^^^^m^      H8  DEC.  15,  1933 


PRICES  FARMERS  RECEIVED 

100  1910-1914 
49  FEB.  15,  1933 
71   NOV.  15,  1933 
68  DEC.  15,  1933 


BUYING  POWER  OF   FARM  PRODUCTS 

]PARITYORI00    1910 -1914 

49  FEB.  15,  1933 
61  NOV.  15,  1933 
58  DEC.  15,  1933 


I  
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WORKERS  GONE  UNDER  THE  NEW  DEAL 

EARNINGS,  COSTS,  AND  CONSUMPTION 


b        of  i/?#o£  sz#7ys7~/os, 

££S££y£  £04£/?,  &0&£tf& 
Of  £0££/0/Y  ^MP  /?0/f£S7/0  00/V/f£eO£. 


FACTORY  PAYROLLS 


100.1 
39.1 
55.6 
53.1 


1923-25 
FEB.  1933 
OCT.  1933 
NOV.  1933 


FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT 


w///;///////////zwn 


100.0 


1923-25 


59.4  FEB. 
73.9  OCT. 
72.4  NOV. 


1933 
1933 
1933 


GROCERY  SALES 


100.0 
71.2 
75.9 
75.1 


1929-31 
FEB.  1933 
OCT.  1933 
NOV.  1933 


RETAIL  PRICES 


VARIETY  STORE 
SALES 


100.0  1913 

90.9  FEB.  15  1933 

107.3  OCT.  10  1933 

106.7  NOV.  7  1933 

103.9  DEC.  19  1933 


100.0 
79.5 
83.8 
83.7 


1929-31 
FEB.  1933 
OCT.  1933 
NOV.  i933 


/?Pc/t/S77f£y£  70  A/AO/ffae 
S£/?SOAWl  /&?£/47'/OA' 
AW/?£  /V  />££0£/yZ40£& 

fo#  /mmo/is,  £/f/>zom£A^7; 

^/VO  ;4//70/fO£/Z£  cZ4Z£J: 


AUTOMOBILE 
SALES 


100.0 
33.5 
52.1 
52.0 


1929-31 
FEB.  1933 
OCT.  1933 
NOV.  1933 
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CHAHG-ES  II? 

CITY  HETAIL  AHD  FARM  PRICES 

From  December  5  to  December  19,  1933 


UP 


D0W1T 


m  CHANGE 


RETAIL 
Pork  Chops 
Hens 

Potatoes 


FAB!  ; 
Wheat  | 


Cor.r.iodity 


Butter,  lb. 
Cheese,  lb. 
Milk,   qt  . 
Eggs,  do*. 
Hens,  lb. 
Round  Steak,  lb . 
Leg  of  Lamb ,  lb  . 
Pork  Chop,  lb. 
Flour,  lb. 
Bread,  lb . 
Lard,  lb. 
Potatoes,  lb. 
Pice,  lb. 
Prunes,  lb. 


HETAIL 

FARM 

RETAIL 

Lard 

Cattle 

prunes 

Butter 

Hogs 

Rice 

E.ggs 

Sheep 

Milk 

Chee  se 

Hens 

Bread 

Flour 

Cheese 

Leg  of  Lamb 

Milk 

Round  Steak 

Butter- 
fat 

Ri  ce 

Potato- 
es 

| 
j 

PARI'.! 


Average  retail  prices  in  the  United  States 


Dec.  15 

1932 


Feb.  15 
1933 


Mo  v.  21 

1933 


Dec.  5 

1933 


Dec.  19 

1933 


29.8 
22.4 
10.4 
39.9 
21.2 
25.8 
21.0 
17.5 
2-9 
6.6 
8.1 
1.5 
6.0 


24.3 
21.3 
10.3 
21 .4 
21.3 
24.2 
21.7 
17.6 
2.9 
6.4 
7.7 
1.5 
5.8 
8.9 


Percent  l/ 

change 

Feb  .15rDec 
 1  ? 


28.4 
22.3 
11.1 
36.1 
20.0 
25.0 
21.2 
22.2 
4.8 
8.0 
9.8 
2.3 
6.9 
10.6 


8.9 

1/  Allowance  has  been  made  for  an  estimated  average" 
that  these  figures  show  the  difference,  above  or 


28.0 
22.9 
11.2 
35.1 
19.8 
24.3 
21.0 
19.7 
4.8 
7.9 
9.6 
2.2 
7.0 
10.7 


24.1 
22.3 
11.2 
32.1 
19  .9 
24.2 
20.7 
19  .8 
4.7 
7.9 
9.4 
2.3 
7.0 
10.7 


-6.3 
4.0 
7.7 
15.8 
-3.6 
-5.5 
-3.3 
8.2 
66-7 
24.7 
24.7 
35.8 
22.2 
17.5 


seasonal  change  so 
below,   such  an  average. 
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e r as e  price  usr 

Quar  t 

[  in  c  en  u  s 

V 

Feb  . 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Market s 

15 

5 

19 

United  States 

10.3 

11.  2 

11.2 

Atlanta 

12.0 

13.  0 

13.0 

MILK 

Bal t  imore 

11.  0 

11.0 

11.0 

(Fresh; 

Birmingham 

14.0 

14.0 

14.  0 

Bo  s  ton 

10.0 

12.0 

12.  0 

Retail  prices  of  milk  changed  very 

Bridgeport 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

little  from  December  5  to  December 

Buffalo 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

19...  Six  cities  reported  increases  in 

Butte 

11.7 

11.0 

11.0 

prices.     In  Charleston  the  increase 

Charleston,  S.C. 

13.0 

13.0 

14.0 

averaged  a  cent  a  quart. . .Advances  in 

Chicago 

9.0 

11.0 

11.0 

the  other  five  cities  were  all  less 

C  i  ncinnati 

10.  0 

11.0 

11.0 

than  that  amount. 

Cleveland 

8.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Columbus 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 



Dallas 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Denver 

10. 0 

10.0 

10.0 

One  of  the  leaders  in  milk  distribu- 

Detroit 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

tion  takes  issue  with  a  question  we 

Tall  River 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

put  to  consumers  in  a  recent  issue  of 

Houston 

8.4 

10.0 

10.0 

the  GUIDE.     The  question  was:  "Is 

Indianapolis 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

the  -orice  of  a  half  pint  of  table 

Jacksonville 

13.0 

14.0 

14.0 

cream  more  than  the  price  of  a  quart 

Kansas  City 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

of  milk?  ...  Our  critic  holds  that  in 

Little  Rock 

10.  0 

12.0 

13.5 

some  markets  there  should  "be  such  a 

Los  Angeles 

11,0 

11.0 

11 .3 

relation,   in  others  none....  Our 

Louisville 

9.7 

11.0 

11.0 

answer  to  him  is  this: 

Manchester 

10.0 

11.  0 

11.0 

Memphis 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Our  question  did  not  state  such  a 

Milwaukee 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

relationship  should  be  universal. 

Minneapolis 

5.8 

9.0 

9.0 

In  certain  localities  the  cost  of 

Mobile 

13.0 

13.  0 

13.0 

producing  milk  is  much  lower  than 

Newark 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

in  others,  so  the  price  of  fluid 

New  Haven 

12.0 

14.0 

14.0 

milk  is  much  lower.     The  price  of 

New  Orleans 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

cream,  on  the  other  hand,   is  much 

New  York 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

less  variable  from  one  milk  shed 

Norfolk 

12.0 

14.  0 

14.0 

to  another.     The  relation  between 

Omaha 

7 . 0 

9.0 

9.0 

the  two  will,   therefore,  not  "be 

Peoria 

10.0 

10.2 

10.2 

constant.     While  this  price  connection 

Philadelphia 

9.0 

11.0 

11.0 

is  not  an  absolute  guide,  it  is  a 

Pittsburgh 

9.0 

10.3 

10.3 

general  approximation  which  shows 

Portland,  Me. 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

in  a  broad  way  whether  the  price  of 

Portland,  ore. 

10,3 

9.3 

9.8 

cream  is  reasonable. 

providence 

12.  0 

13.0 

13.0 

Richmond 

11.5 

11.5 

12.0 

The  cream  price  should  equal  "butter- 

Rochester 

10.  0 

11.0 

11.0 

fat  price  plus  a  reasonable  handling 

St.  Louis 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

margin  . . .  Butterf at  prices  have  now 

St.  Paul 

7.7 

9.0 

9.0 

declined  so  much  that  it  would  at 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

present  "be  more  reasonable  to  ask 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

12.  0 

12.0 

"Is  half  a  -cint  of  heavy  cream  more 

Savannah 

13.7 

11,3 

11.7 

than  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk?" 

Scranton 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Seattle 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Springfield,  111. 

9.1 

10.0 

10.0 

Washington,  D.C. 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

BUTTER 

Compare  the  last  two  columns  of 
prices  and  you  will  discover  an 
astonishing  fact •••The  price  of 
butter  dropped  in  all  51  cities  ' 
reporting. 

We  don't  know  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  record,  hut  it  doesn't 
happen  very  often  that  all  cities 
drop  at  the  same  time. 


The  average  price  for  the  ?I  cities 
•fell  from  23.0  to  2.kml  cents  a 
pound,  a  decline  of  3*9  cents*  In 
five  cities  the  drop  was  6  cents 
or  more  a  nound.    These  cities  are: 
San  Francisco,  He-"  York,  Kansas  City, 
Louisville,  and  Minneapolis. 


In  the  wholesale  market  there  was 
a  sharp  "break  in  prices  after  the 
Dairy  Marketing  Corporation  sus- 
pended buying. . . .Possibly  high 
retail  prices  were  choking  off 
consumption  goiaewhat,  toe,  with 
tire  result  that  more  milk,  was 
goi ag  into  the  manufacturing  of 
"butter ..  .Lower  wholesale  prices 
seem  to  have  been  quick?>y  passed 
along  to  consumers. 


Average  Price  per  wand  (in  cents) 


Feb* 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Markets 

15 

5 

19" 

United  5jtates___ 

2U.8 

214,1 

Atlanta 

26.5 

29.0 

26. 7 

Baltimore 

27.2 

31-3 

2-7.3 

Birmingham 

25-1 
24. 7 

23.1 

24.6 

Boston 

CO  «  J? 

26.3 

Bridgeport 

26.1 

29.0 

26.4 

Buffalo 

23  *7 

27.7 

23.9 
24.5 

Butte 

22.1 

25*0 

Charleston,  S.C. 

24.3 

27.3 

26.1 

Chicago 

25.I 

23.5 

23o 

Cincinnati 

24.S.; 

27.  c 

22.0 

Cleveland 

24.4 

28'. 1 

23.0 

Columbus' 

24.9 

27.0 

23.2 

Dallas 

24.S 

26*6 

25.3 

Denver 

-?G%7 

22.6" 

Detroit 

23.1 

26,7 

22.  k 

Fall  River 

24,3 

27,7 

26.0 

Eons ton 

26.9 

28  .S 

CO.g 

Indianapolis 

25.7 

24.6 

Jacksonville 

24.7 

27.0 

23.9 

Kansas  City 

26.H 

20.3 

little  Rock 

22.9 

24.9 

24.0 

Lcs  Angeles 

23.9 

27.3 

22.3 

Louisville 

24,3 

26.6 

20 . 5  ( 

Manchester 
Menrphi  s 

25.1 

29. C 
27,2 

25.5 

2%4 

Milwaukee 

24.1 

27.2 

21,9 

Minneapolis 

23.U 

27.5 

21.5 

Mobile 

24.  £ 

26,6 

25,6 

Newark 

26,9 

31.7 

25*4 

New  Haven 

26.3 

22.9 

27.1 

Hew  Orleans 

26.3 

25.6 

27.2 

25  a 

New  York 

31.1 

2U.S 

Norfolk 

25.3 

29.4 

26.2 

Omaria 

23a 

25.1 

•  20.1 
20.4 

Peoria 

24. 0 

25-7 

Philadelphia 

26.9 

30.9 

25.5 
24.4 

Pittsburgh 

23<,S 

Portland,  Me. 

25*3 

29*9 

27.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

2%3 

26,9 

21.3 

providence 

23.4 
24.9 

27.7 

Riciim  end 

29.6 

27a 

Rochester 

23 .  u 

27.0 

23.7 

St*  Louir, 

25,9 

29.0 

24.1 

St.  Paul 

22.9 

27.2 

22.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.9 

24.5 

21.0 

San  Prancisco 

25o 

28*3 

21.4 

Savannah 

25.3 

2S.2 

25.  g 

Scr-aton 

i-O  *  J 

25.4  ] 

24.5  V 

Seattle 

25.3 

.'.6 

Springfield,  111. 

24.3 

26.6 

21,4 

T7ashi?irton,  3.C. 

27  w2 

30.6 

26.6 
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Av^rage  price  per  pound  (in  cents) 

Feb.      Dec.  Dec. 


Markets 

15 

5 

19 

United  States 

21. 

3 

22. 

9 

22. 

3 

ii  uX  cl.l1  I'd, 

18 

J-  w  > 

3 

CjL  . 

c 

D 

21  ' 

5 

XT  SIX      -LillQ  I  C 

21 

4 

oD  . 

1 

P3  s 

A. 

i 

X)        III  J.  Iliiiiaill 

19 . 

4 

on 

1 

1  R 

3 

22 

8 

?4 

X 

jj  r.  i  u.  geu  o  r  T/ 

CO  • 

7 

oa 

CO  . 

1 

P7 
C  i  . 

9 
c 

duj.  i axo 

?4 

n 

c4 . 

4 

P3 

7 

"D-n  t-  4"  q 

JrUULe 

'  19 

« 

1^  . 

<-> 

2 

1  R 

X  O  • 

Q 

<J 

unarx  s  s  Lon ,  o.u. 

19 

1  J  , 

o 

T  Q 

iy . 

Q 
O 

A 

k~t  ~l  /t  *-\  n*  f\                                        .  " 

unica.go 

..'  PA 

4 

CD  . 

1 

C<v  . 

8 

o 

0  J-Xic  x una  oi 

•23. 

A 

O/l 

o 

22. 

8 

o  J.  v  si  an  J. 

A 

OR 

C  . 

A 

9 
c 

0  0  i  UL  D  US                     •  • 

Co. 

c 

/do . 

c 

D 

p^ 

CO  . 

A 

Dallas 

19 . 

5 

21 . 

2 

20. 

1 

X 

24. 

p 

oc 

Co>  . 

4 

24 

1 

X 

Tip  fr.0i  f 

1 

X 

CO  . 

D 

22 

A 

x  <xx x  itx  v  ex 

24 

1 

X 

Ok 

CD  . 

P4 

A 

X^ry  n  c  f  AY1  - 

no  u.t>  ij  uxi 

16 

8 

10  . 

a 
o 

1  7 

X  f  . 

A 

w 

x  uu.  i  cuiap  o  ±  i  s 

20. 

0 

oU . 

Q 

y 

20 

q 

uaijA.sUIlv  XXX© 

18 

1 

1  Q 
JlU  . 

o 

1 8 

7 

r~ci.Xbca;3    \j -L  \ij 

20. 

7 

cU . 

Q 

O 

20. 

9 

T  '1  f  f  H  o    T?r>  r>  V 
Jj  J-  U  b  X  S  .  XlO  ^iS- 

16. 

8 

1-7  . 

1 

18 . 

4 

T.n      Ansrpl  pt> 

22 

6 

P4 

o 

22. 

3 

Tout  c?^t"  *i  1  1  d 

19 , 

2 

cu . 

Q 

y 

19 

X  *J  % 

9 

22. 

8 

oc 
cO . 

o 

24 

4 

iv.e.ii  ijiix  o 

16. 

0 

1  Q 

n 
u 

17 

X  '  • 

2 

ivi  i-  X  V'd,  U-K-tJ  t3 

21 . 

8 

P9 
Cc  . 

( 

24 

2 

ivi  X  ii  -it;  djJ  UilS 

19 . 

6 

90 

c: 
0 

20. 

7 

lHUUiit! 

18. 

6 

c,l  . 

21 

ox* 

8 

XJ  c:  »v  cl  X  Xk. 

23. 

7 

?4 

p 
c 

24 

4 

X'JtJ  vif    xlciv  ell 

27 . 

Q 

CO  . 

o 
c 

27 

8 

ric  «  u  x  X  ©  aii  s 

19 . 

pn 
cu , 

D 

P0 

A 

iv  o  w    j.  O  x  ±L 

26. 

o 

97 
C'  . 

D 

26 

o 

i\  o  1 1  u  x  xi. 

17 

3 

9H 
CU  . 

1 

1  8 

8 

1  9 

X.  J  , 

3 

9fl 

u 

PO 

i 

m  r~\  rf*  T  «~\ 

P0 

3 

9T 

cl 

Q 

c 

?0 

4 

sr  ii  J- 1  siCLe  vp  m  a, 

P5 

A 

vj 

9  A 
CD 

c 
D 

27 

X 

pp 

o 

CO 

b 

PP 

CO 

4 

ror^ianci,  Me. 

pp 

Co 

» o 

CO 

o 

PS 

.  X 

ror&iancL,  ore. 

xo 

X 

"1  Q 

iy 

.  y 

PI 
cx 

.  c 

i^ro  /laence 

P4 

.  o 

CO 

.  0 

94 

9 
.  c 

3i  chmond 

X  r 

q 

21 

.  o 

cx 

.  o 

itccne  s  ter 

PS 

.  O 

CO 

.  9 

9S 
CO 

s 

o  X .    LO HI  S 

X  ^/ 

4. 

Cl 

,  ( 

Pfl 

p 
»  c 

o  o .  x  a  ill 

oo 
cc 

Q 
.  O 

pp 
cc 

q 

ocj-xi.  LaKe  uity 

1  6 

4 

■  x: 

1 

.  4 

1  6 

X 

s 

■  — '  ' 

Octii  x!  xaixuxsco 

'  23 

.7 

9A 
cD 

Q 

.  y 

26 

.6 

Savannah 

17 

.9 

19 

.8 

19 

.  6 

Scranton 

22 

.0 

24 

.2 

22 

.3 

Seat  tie 

'  19 

.8 

20 

.4 

20 

.1 

Springfield,  ill. 

'  .20 

.0 

21 

.6 

20 

,7 

Washington,  D.C. 

•  20 

.2 

23 

.0  ' 

22 

.4 

CHEESE 


Retail  prices  of  cheese  moved  slight- 
ly downward  during  the  first  lalf  of 
December. . .   The  drop  was  not  so  regu- 
lar a,s  the  dror>  in  butter  prices.^ 
but  39  of  the  51  cities  reported 
lower  Drices,  9  reported  increases, 
and  3  showed  no  change. 


Milwaukee' and  Portland,  Oregon, 
showed  advances  of  over  a  cent 
a  pound,  but  in  both  of  these 
.cases  the  price  had  been  reduced 
at  the  time  of  the  previous  re- 
port . 


Eleven  cities  dropped  their  av- 
erage price  more  than  a  cent  from 
December  5  to  December  19.  They 
were:     Scranton,  Birmingham, 
Cincinnati,  Memphis,  Baltimore, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Denver,  Norfolk,  and  providence. 
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Average  "price  p^r 

dozen  ( in 

cents) 

 ^ 

Feo. 

Dec  • 

Dec, 

EC-GS 

Market  s- 

15 

5 

19 

United  States  - 

21 .4 

35.1 

32.1 



Atlanta 

19.3 

31.2 

31.7 

Baltimore 

22.5 

38-1 

33.1 

The  usual  drop  in  egg  prices  con- 

3  i  rmingham. 

18.1 

27  .9 

27  .7 

tinues.  ..  .  On  December  19  the  av- 

Boston 

30.8 

47  .7 

41.1 

erage  price  was  3.0  cents  a  dozen 

Bridgeport 

28.3 

49.3 

45.3 

under  that  of  December  5. 

Buffalo 

22.8 

35.1 

32.2 

Butte 

25.6 

3o  .4 

■  31.2 

Charleston,  S -C 

18.9 

30.7 

33.0 

— — — 

Chi  cago 

23.3 

34.1 

32.1 

Cincinnati 

19  .9 

36.9 

28.6 

Prices  dropped  in  46  of  the  51 

Cleveland  . 

19.9 

35 . 3 

31.1 

cities,  hut  in  Little  Rock  there 

Columbus 

18.2 

31.1 

29.9 

was  an  advance  of  3.4  cents,  and 

Dallas 

17.9 

39.1 

34.9 

in  Charleston  an  increase  of  2.3 

Denver 

18.7 

34.5 

33.6 

cents .    <  •' 

Detroit 

20.4 

30.1 

29  .9 

Fall'  River 

28.2 

45.1 

40.9 

Houston 

16.2 

32.5 

30.1 



Indianapolis 

15.7 

35.3 

31  •  5 

Jacksonville 

20.1 

39.0' 

40.6 

Kansas  City 

19.3 

30.5 

27.2 

Market  receipts  are  smaller  than 

Little  Rock 

16.0 

25.3" 

28.7 

usual  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

Los  Angeles 

22.2 

32  •  3 

30.6 

and  storage  stocks  have  "been  sharply 

Louisville 

17.0 

31.2 

23.8 

reduced,  so  the  downward  trend  in 

Manchester 

25.3 

O  X 
-.CO  <  <_ 

35.4 

prices  from  now  until  spring'  may 

Memphi  s 

16.3 

25.0 

"be  less  marked  than  usual  

Milwaukee 

19.7 

33  •  D 

25.0 

particularly  if  consumer  purchas- 

Minneapolis 

19.5 

28.1 

24.5 

ing  power  continues  to  improve. 

Mobile- 

16.8 

26.0 

25.7 

• 

Newark 

28.3 

45.1 

41.2 

• ; 

New  Haven 

29.7 

44.7 

41.3 

— — 

Hew  Orleans 

17.2 

25.3 

25.8 

Hew  York 

28.0 

44  .8 

33.9 

Farm  price  oi  eggs  was  20  cents  a 

Norfolk 

21.2 

33.0 

34.3 

dozen  on  December  19  ...  or  54  per- 

Omaha 

15.8 

25.4 

cent  of  their  parity  price. 

Peoria 

18-1 

31 .8 

23.5 

Philadelphia 

25.0 

38.0 

35.2 

Pittsburgh 

21.6 

•7C  O 
OO  »  ;~> 

33.0 

Portland,  Me. 

25.7 

43.1 

38.2 

Portland,  Ore. 

17  .2 

30.2 

26.9 

Providence 

26.4 

45.0 

40.1 

Richmond 

19.7 

36.0 

33.3 

Rochester 

22.9 

3o .  o 

33.9 

St.  Louis 

18.1 

30.5 

27.5 

St.  Paul 

19.6 

23.0 

■26.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

17.5 

30.2 

26,9 

San  Francisco 

21.7 

34.7 

30.8 

Savannah 

17.6 

34.1 

32.9 

Scranton 

25 .3 

42.1 

38.4 

Seattle 

20.5 

32.0 

28.1 

Springfield,  111. 

17.5 

33.4 

27.3 

Washington,  D  .C . 

23.7 

40.1 

37.1 
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Average  -price  -oer  round  (in  cents) 


Marks  ts 


United  States 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston,  S.C 
Chi  cago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall  River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City 
Little  Hock 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Roche  ster 
St.  Louis 
St.  paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
'Seattle 

Springfield, 111 
lashineton,  D.C 


Feb. 

Dec . 

Dec. 

15 

5 

19 

2.9 

4.8 

4.7 

3.4 

5.3 

5.4 

2.9 

4.8 

4.7 

3.1 

4.8 

4.9 

3.2 

5.1 

5.0 

3.4 

5.3 

5.3 

2.6 

4.7 

4.7 

2.7 

4.3 

4.3 

3.9 

5.4 

5.4 

2.6 

4.6 

4.6 

2.8 

4.5 

4.  3 

2.9 

4.5 

4.5 

2.4 

4.2 

4.2 

2.9 

4.8 

4.8 

2.3 

3.9 

3.9 

2.8 

4.4 

4.3 

3.2 

5.1 

5.1 

2.7 

4.7 

4.7 

2.5 

4.4 

4.4 

3.6 

5.5 

5.5 

2.7 

4.6 

4.5 

2.7 

4.9 

4.8 

2.  8 

4.3 

4.3 

3.2 

5.2 

5.3 

3.0 

5.4 

5.3 

2.9 

4.8 

4.8 

2.7 

4.6 

4.5 

2.8 

4.6 

4.5 

3.3 

5.0 

5.0 

3.0 

4.8 

4.9 

3.3 

5.2 

5.3 

4.1 

5.9 

5.9 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 

3.C 

4.8 

4.8 

2.  5 

4,1 

4.1 

2 .  5 

4.6 

4.6 

2.  8 

5.0 

4.8 

2.5 

4.3 

4.3 

2.9 

5.0 

5.1 

2.7 

4.1 

4.0 

3.3 

5.3 

5.2 

2.9 

4.7 

4.7 

2.9 

5.1 

5.1 

2.6 

4.6 

4.3 

2.6 

4.5 

4.5 

1.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

4.9 

4.8 

3.5 

5.3 

5.3 

3.  0 

5.1 

5.1 

3.0 

4.5 

4.5 

o .  o 

4.7 

4.5 

3.0 

5.2 

5.1 

WHEAT  FLOUR 


At  last  there  has  been  a  little 
cUange  in  the  cost  of  flour  to 
consumers  . .,  True,  it  is  a  drop 
of  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
but  still  it  is  a  change  and  the 
first  one  for  a  long  time. 


Reports  have  shown  an  average  of 
4.8  cents  a  round  ever  since 
August  in  srite  of  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  wheat  market  and  the 
wholesale  flour  market. 


Sixteen  cities  reported  lower 
flour  rrices,     Six  reported 
slightly  higher  prices,  and  the 
other  29  stood  pat. 


Payments  to  farmers  cooperating 
in  the  1934  wheat  reduction  pro- 
gram  up  to  January  6  totalled 
$21,386,607.     Checks  went  to 
287,000  farmers  in  more  than 
1,000  counties  Approxi- 
mately half  a  million  farmers^  have 
signed  applications  for  contracts 
under  which  they  agree  to  reduce 
their  wheat  acreage  in  1934  by  15 
percent  from  their  average  pro- 
duction for  the  -preceding  3,4, 
or  5  years. 


The  average  farm  price  of  wheat 
was  67.0  cents  a  bushel  on 
December  19.  —  64  percent  of  its 
parity  price. 
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Average-  price  per  pcund  loaf  o: 
whi^te  "bread  fin  cents) t  


BREAD 


Bread  "orices  increased  in  11  cities; 
decreased  in  7;  stayed  the  same  in 
33. 


Mo 

average  of  7-9 


iges  were  snail  • 
cents  a  pound  loaf 


The 


("baked)  -is  the  same  as  two  weeks 
earlier,  and  one  tenth  of  a  cent 
under  the  price  reported  from  Octooe: 
10  to  November  31 


It  is 


Cfc£l1 


a  half  above  the  February  price. 


Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
average  increase  in  bread  prices 
since  February  has  "been  closely  in 
line  with  greater  costs  of  ingred- 
ients... There  is,  however,  a  big 
and  unexplained  difference  in  prices 
reported  by  different  cities. 

Six  cities  report  average  "bread 
prices  of  over  3.0  cents.    They  are: 
Jacksonville,  9.7;  Scrantcn,  9.4; 
Newark  and  Savannah,  9.3;  Charleston, 
S -0 . ,  and  San  Francisco ,  9.1  cent s . 


In  four  of  these  cities,  the  in-  - 
crease  in  oread  prices  from  February 
to  December  19  was  greater  than  the 
advance  in  the  average  price  for  the 
country...    Jacksonville  has  upped 
its  price  2.0  cents;  Savannah,  2.5 
cents;  Charleston,  1.9  cent;  ITewark, 
1.6  cents.    San  Ifrancisco'  s  advance 
is  less  than  average. 

'iVho  knows  why  the  price  has  jumped 
so  much  in  Jacksonville  and  Savannah? 
In  most  cases  it  takes  a  "big  increase 
in  wages  to  raise  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  as  much  as  a  cent. 


Baskets 


Job . 


Dec. 

5 


i?ec 


7nited  State 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston,  S-C 

Chi  cago 

Cincinnat  i 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Jail  Hiver 

Houston 

Indianapoli  s 

Jacksonville 

Kknsas  City 

Little  Bock 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Manchester 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Mobile 

ITewark 

17ew  Haven  ' 

Hew  Orleans 

ITow  York 

Norfolk 

Omaha  " 

peorla 

phi  1  ado  lphi  a 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  He. 

Portland,  Ore. 

providence 

Richmond 

So Chester 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Savannah 

Scran ton 

Seattle 

Springfield, 111 


6.5 
6.9 
6.3 
o  ..y 
6.2 
7.9 
7-2 
6  .1 
5.3 
5.4 
5.8 
4.9 
5.9 
5.8 
5.4 
4.8 
4.8 
6.9 
6.7 
6.4 
7.2 
5.4 
5 . 6 
6.7 
6.2 
6.5 
7.4 
7.7 
6.2 
6.1 
7.3 
6.8 
5.7 
6.4 
6.3 
6  •  o 
7.0 
7.5 
5.9 
6  .4 
6.2 
6.2 
6.5 
6.2 
0.3 
6.0 
7.S 
7.3 
6.9 


7.9 


8.4 
8.6 
7.5 
7.8 
3.3 
8.3 
9.1 
6.  o 
6.6 
6.9 
7.2 
7.9 
5.9 
7.1 
7.3 
7.3 
6.2 
9.7 
7.9 
3.7 
7  Q 

7.2 
7.3 
8.0 
7.2 
8.1 
8.6 
9.3 

(  .  ( 

0.3 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
7.7 


O  •  J- 

7.6 
3.2 
7.4 

0.4 

o  p 

7.5 
0.3 
7.3 
9.1 
9.4 
9.4 

7.0 


Washington ,  D.Q.  7. 1 


8.6 
8.4 
8.5 
7.5 
7.8 
8.3 
t> 

9  .1 
6.9 
6.6 
7.1 
7.3 
7.9 
6.9 
7.1 
7,3 
7.8 
6.3 
9.7 
7.9 
3.9 
7.9 
7.2 
7.4 
8.0 
6»8 
3.1 
8.5 
9  .3 
7.7 
8.3 
0.6 
0.4 
8.7 
7.7 
7.3 
0.2 
7.6 
8.3 
.7.4 
0.5 

o  o 
o  «  C< 

(  .O 

0.4 
7.3 
9.1 
9.3 
9.4 
0.4 
7.0 
0*2 


Average  pr5.ce  per 

pour,"  { 

in  cents) 

FeV. 

r-<^r» . 

Markets 

15 

United  States 

x  .  u 

O"  p 

P  "Z 

Atlanta 

2.0 

p  p 

Baltimore 

1.5 

p  "7 

P  /I 

Birmingham 

2.1 

C  •  O 

P  7 

Boston 

1.5 

?  P 

'?  .  P 
<o  *  Cj 

Bridgeport 

1.4 

O  »  X 

p  1 

*5  *  x 

Buffalo 

.9 

X  .  v' 

X  .  o 

Butte 

.8 

1  1 

X  .  X 

Charleston,  S.C. 

1.8 

?  7 

Cj  •  ( 

P  7 
c-  •  f 

Chicago 

1.5 

P  7 

C  i  nc  i  nnat  i 

■  1.5 

2  ^ 

2-2 

Cleveland 

1 .4 

o  *  ^ 

C>  m 

Columbus 

1.2 

p  i 

<£•■  •  X 

Dallas 

2.6 

O  •  *-> 

Itenver 

1.6 

1  ft 

X  .  -7 

Detroit. 

.9 

X  • 

x  «  & 

Jfall  Hiver 

1.3 

2  l 

p  1 

Houston 

P  K 
(O  .  o 

?  R 

O  a  \J 

6  e  v/ 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

X  •  J 

1  9 
-i. .  j 

J  acksonv'ille 

1.7 

2  4- 

?  7 
<o .  o 

Kansas  City 

1.6 

w  .  o 

P  7 

Little  P.ock 

1.8 

?  A 

O  9  ~ 

P  2 

Los  Angeles 

1.3 

p  7 

Louisville 

O  •  X 

P  1 
C/  •  X 

Manchester 

1  •  3 

<o  •  X 

Memphis 

2.2 

?  5 

P  7 

Milwaukee 

1.3 

X  •  «7 

"i  Q 

X  »  i? 

Minneapolis 

1.0 

p  n 

Cj  t^l 

P  0 

Mobile 

1.7 

P  7 

P  A 

Newark 

1.7 

P  & 

P  <^ 

few  Haven 

1.6 

P  P 

o  • 

xTev  Orleans 

2.1 

.  D 

c  •  o 

Hew  Ifork 

1.9 

O  "7 

<s> .  * 

Cm  f 

Norfolk 

1*0 

*  *  o 

*^  •  0 

Omaha 

1.3- 

J.  .  o 

1  Q 
-■..«> 

Bedrid  • 

J*  B  O 

p  •  n 

P  •  O 

Philadelphia-' 

1 . 8 

( 

o  .  a 
2,  li 

Pittsburgh 

j  .4- 

O  t 
*  5 

P  r*i 

Portland,  Cre*. 

1.6 

7  R 
X.  *  o 

p  r> 

Providence 

2»4 

S  1 

«w  *  x, 

p  ** 

£j  «  i 

P-icbaond 

1.8 

P  »T 

ft.-  tO 

Hochegter 

„P 

1  s 

X 

x  «  O 

St.  Louis 

v  • 

P  P 

P  O 

St.  Paul 

1.0 

X  »o 

Salt  Lake  City 

.9 

x  .<£ 

1  .  o 

San  Francisco 

1.9 

<C  «  O 

P  z_ 

Savannah 

1.9 

P  R 

»  O 

Scranton 

1*3 

Cj  *  jl, 

?  P 

Seattle 

1.4 

2.1 

2.1 

Springfield,  111. 

1.4 

2.0 

2.0 

Washi on,  D .  C  • 

1.8 

2.5 

2.7 

POTATOES 


Ccnsuners  had  to  pay  an  average 
of  a  tenth  of  a  cent  more  per 
pound  of  potatoes  on  December 
19  than  on  December  15  ...» 

Increases  rero  reported  in  19 
cities;  decreases  in  7;  and  no 
changes  occurred  in  25. 


The  trend  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets was     distinctly  upward  in 
December,  which  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year...  further 
advances  are  nor;  taking  place 
during  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary..  The  shortage  of  supplies 
is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
markets . 


l¥vrm  price  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes  ' 
averngod  70  cents  on  Dec  ember  19  —.35 
■percent  of  the  parity  price* 
x'his  .vjceiaber  price  represents 
an  adverca'  from  36. G  cent 5  on 
Bocon-ber  15  a  year  ago* 
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Average  pries  per  pound  (in  cents) 


HBIT8 


Almost  as  many  cities  reported 
a  slight  .falling  off  in  hen 
prices  is  those  reporting  ad- 
vances, during  the  two  weeks 
ending  December  19... The  av- 
erage for  the  country  increased 
a  tenth  of  a  cent. 


Detroit fs  price,  which  had 
dropped  4.1  cents  at  the  time 
we  made  cur  last  report, 
jumped  "back  4.2  cents  by 
December  19....  The  only  other 
city  which  increased  its  price 
as  much  as  a  cent  was  still 
selling  hens  at  less  than  the 
national  average  price»  That 
was  Louisville. 


Storage  stocks  continue,  large 
and  no  substantial  price  boosts 
are  expected,  at  least  during 
the  next  month  or  so... The re 
are  some  indications  that  spring 
hatchings  may  be  light  this 
year,  and  if  so  the  supplies  of 
broilers  ma.y  be  less  than  normal • 
'...But  that  won't  affect  the 
situation  for  seme  time. 


Farm  price  for  chickens  on  Dec- 
ember 19  was  8  cents  a  pound,  59 
percent  of  the  parity  price. 


Feb. 

Dec. 

Dec . 

Markets 

15 

19 

United  States 

21.3 

19.8 

19.9 

Atlanta 

18.0 

16.7 

17.0 

Baltimore 

23.3 

22.5 

21.7 

Birmingham 

15.2 

16.0 

17.5 

Bo ston 

22.6 

20.8 

21.2 

Bridgeport 

23.9 

20.8 

20.7 

Buffalo 

22.0 

20.4 

20.4 

Butte 

20.9 

17.1 

17.2 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

19.2 

21.5 

20.9 

Chicago , 

22.9 

19. 8 

19.9 

Ci  nci  nnat  i 

23.1 

20.2 

19.7 

Cleveland 

22.6 

22.3 

23.1 

Columbus 

21.  8 

20,2 

20.3 

Dallas 

17.  5 

15.5 

15.4 

Denver 

17»9 

17.7 

•17..6 

Detroit 

20.2 

16.9 

21.1 

Fall  River 

23.7 

22.5 

22.4 

Houston 

19.2 

21.1 

20.3 

Indianapolis 

22.5 

19.7 

19.5 

Jackso  nville 

19.0 

20.8 

19.9 

Kansas  City 

18.8 

16.7 

16.8 

Little  Rock 

15.4 

15.3 

IRQ 

Los  Angeles 

24.9 

25.4 

25.8 

Louisville 

18.7 

16.7 

18.3 

Manchester 

24.1 

23.1 

23.1 

Memphis 

17.0 

18.4 

18.6 

Milwaukee 

20.1 

15.5 

15.1 

Minneapolis 

20.9 

17.2 

17.9 

Mobile 

19.0 

16.8 

16.6 

Newark 

22.8 

19.9 

20.1 

New  Haven 

24.4 

21.6 

21.8 

New  Orleans 

21.5 

19.2 

19.2 

New  York 

22.4 

20.7 

20.9 

Norfolk 

20.3 

21.6 

21.3 

Omaha 

13.0 

15.8 

15.6 

Peer i a 

17,9 

17.2 

17.3 

Fniladelphia 

22  •  5 

22.5 

Pitt s burgh 

23.5 

22.5 

22.3 

Portland,  Me. 

22.7 

23.2 

22.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.5 

21.4 

21.9 

Providence 

24.8 

22.0 

21.7 

Ri chmend 

21.1 

20,8 

20.7 

Rochester 

19.3 

18.1 

18.4 

St.  Louis 

21.3 

18.3 

18.6 

St.  Paul 

20.2 

16.6 

17.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.4 

17.6 

17.8 

San  Francisco 

26.4 

23.8 

23.7 

Savannah 

16.6 

18.2 

18.0 

Scranton 

£2.8 

22.7 

20.8 

Seattle 

19.9 

20.9 

20.7 

Springfield,   111  . 

18.5 

15.8 

16.3 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

24.6 

23.8 

24.1 
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^.rerago  price  per  pound  (in_oen1 


Fe 

b . 

Dec 

Dec. 

Markets 

15 

19 

United  States 

21 

.7 

21 . 

0 

20.  7 

Atlanta 

21 

.1 

20. 

0 

13.7 

Bal t  imor  e 

20 

.9 

21 . 

7 

20.9 

Birmingham 

22 

.0 

22. 

5 

22.4 

Boston 

22 

.8 

20, 

/ 

20.3 

Bridgeport 

r\  r-t 

.4 

22. 

5 

22.0 

Buffalo 

20 

.7 

18. 

7 

18.8 

Batte 

19 

.4 

13  . 

0 

18.7 

Cfiarles  ton- 

25 

.3 

24. 

2 

23.6 

Chicago 

22 

20. 

7 

19.6 

Cincinnati 

23 

.8 

23. 

8 

23.5 

Clevelaro. 

21 

.5 

20. 

7 

20.7 

Columbus 

<db 

.1 

22 . 

4 

24 . 3 

Dallas 

21 

.7 

22. 

0 

21 .  S 

Denver 

19 

.3 

19. 

1 

18.4 

Detroit 

19 

.8 

23. 

4 

20.5 

Tall  -^lver 

22 

.2 

21. 

5 

20.9 

Houston 

20 

.  6 

18. 

o 

20.1 

Indianapolis 

22 

.6 

23. 

0 

22.8 

J  acksonviile 

21 

.0 

20 . 

20.5 

Karsas  City 

20 

21 . 

21.0 

Little  Rock: 

21 

.3 

22. 

4 

23.3 

T                 ft  T 

Los  Angeles 

20 

.5 

21. 

8 

20.8 

Louisville 

24 

.0 

22. 

3 

23.0 

Manche  ster 

22 

.9 

1 

20.9 

Memphis 

22 

.3 

21. 

4 

21.6 

Milwaukee 

22 

.0 

20. 

6 

20.4 

Minneapolis 

20 

.6 

19 . 

0 

10.9 

Mod lie 

22 

.0 

22. 

1 

21.5 

pfewark 

21 

.4 

19 . 

9 

20.3 

New  Haven 

22 

.6 

20. 

8 

21.0 

Hew  Orleans 

21 

.9 

20. 

3 

20.2 

New  foric 

21 

.8 

21. 

0 

20.8 

Norf oik 

19 

•x 
.  t-> 

19. 

7 

20.2 

Omaha 

18 

.9 

17. 

7 

18.3 

Peoria 

19 

.0 

21 . 

0 

20.7 

Philadelphia 

*3  »^ 

.1 

21. 

7 

r>i  o 

Pittsburgh 

21 

.8 

20. 

9 

19.5 

•Portland,  Me. 

19 

.  5 

18  . 

0 

17.9 

a  or t land,  Ore. 

19 

.0 

19. 

0 

19  .0 

Providence 

23 

.3 

21 . 

6 

21.7 

p.  i  crimo  nci 

23 

.4 

22. 

8 

23.1 

ito  Chester 

19 

.9 

17. 

7 

17.9 

St.  Louis 

22 

.1 

23. 

4 

23.3 

ot ,  Paul 

19 

.5 

18. 

5 

18.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

20 

.8 

20  . 

8 

20.7 

San  Francisco 

22 

.2 

O  'T 

0 

23.0 

Savannah 

23 

.2 

22. 

6 

20.5 

Scranton 

24 

,7 

4 

22.7 

Seattle 

20 

.  3 

19  . 

5 

20.0 

Springfield,  111. 

21 

.8 

21. 

8 

20.6 

Washington.  D.  C. 

22 

.5 

20. 

5 

20.5 

LEG  OF  LAMB 


Lamb  prices  to  consumers  continu 
their  low  drop...  On  December  19 
a  leg  of  lamb,  per  pound,  cost 
3/lOths  of  a  cent  less  than  two 
weeks  before,  one  cent  less  than 
last  February. 


Prices  fell  in  31  cities  and  in- 
creased in  16  ...  In  Columbus 
and  Houston,  there  was  an  advance 
of  over  a  cent  a  pound. 


Slaughter  supplies    in  December 
continued  at  about  the  same  high 
levels  as  in  November. 


Farmers  got  $4,92  per  100  pounds 
for  lamb  on  December  15,  which 
was  71  percent  of  the  price  re- 
ceived during  the  parity  period, 
1910-1914. 
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• 

Average  pi*i.ce  per 

pound  ( 

in  cents 

j 
* 

 .  — 

-Feb . 

Pec . 

X    W  t 

Le  c . 

Markets 

'  15 

13 

<J  XX  .  _   Vw-v      \J      CX  v  -  -  o 

24 . 2 

24.3 

OA  O 

—  »  -_/ 

A  *h  1  ^  ri  *h  p 

Xt-  v  X  cx  a  i.  v 

26  .5 

25  0 

^5  3 

X''  *!  y  liUUX  C         i  . 

?1  7 

23  5 

23  0 

Xv  X  X  lJiX  .  lp-,-.xCXllJ, 

25  .1 

26  .6 

27  .7 

"P  O  ^  "h  C)T\ 

X/  v  *  J  V  \J  XX 

'zni  p 

29  .9 

29 . 0 

A'lOtiVl  pr    ql  "1  P*V>  "K     d  TOT    1  71    7*1 T""i 

HT*  T  fl  -T''^  '^flT't 

XV  X    .  L  v*.  >  - ,       fc-/  \J  X  O 

30  6 

28  8 

28  .5 

w  —        X  v    X  11  ^      O  w  V- '  CXXA.      X  O       i  v                 v  \-/  v*.  3        V  'X  U 

22  .5 

21 .6 

^X  •  ^ 

21 .3 

fl  71 1  v   n  Ti  p   "h  q  n  +•  Vi    n  "F   p    f»  P  ti  *h  & 

W  Xlx  .>      v  11*^      v  "CJ  -*  v-x     w  X     C*/            11  U  CJ.- 

"Ri  i,  1 1  ° 

1  ~  7 

17  3 

17.5 

XI  . 

m  m  7  ti  d 

O.-XC.  ■*  X  X  O  O  y  vxxj      w  *0  • 

25  0 

26  ] 

26 .9 

r*^i  1  f^P  P*n 

uil  11  Ctf  jU 

22  6 

23  .0 

J  f~\ 
f-j(^-t  *  ^ 

?!  "h ^  1  1     "Ki  P    *h P "P d  P n r» v    P. TV*"' P^rQ 

\j  x  j      x  *.iixa.  y  x. 

-_-"_    a  X 

22 .2 

22 .1 

H  1  eft  >-ir»  4-1  V    d  HWTlWfl  7"  d     .  P  e 

01  -^vpI  PTid 

22.6 

24.0 

23  .4 

P 1  4~  ^  cn  <■<     -1    r\-,~\~t~^cjlr\    1  ri    ~r<Y»"i  r*P       wri  i  "1  p 
v-a                 'J.±  UU  [JvU.    XII     \jL  x,         j     WilXJL  w 

VwlU  IUU  Mo 

23  7 

26  2 

25  8 

nril-tr    "7  */    ■n-/-ir»',>-*p»^ocirl        ta  n  ri           c  f  ov°H 
\JLlXj     jl  f      x  xXO  _      ctot>  U,  j      CX4.IU.    O     0  Oci-j  ^  U. 

'_xX  Ida 

27  a 

26  8 

T,V»  Q      C!  £11  nP 

ulltJ    0  dulw  • 

L^.'iV  C  x 

20  9' 

21  6 

21  2 

Xv'O  'J  1  \J  X  -j 

2?  9 

24  4 

25  7 

jJ  c;..*-,  X    .HI  V  ul 

2Q  9 

30 .4 

30 .2 

if? fvp  H+:  'in 

iivU-j  y  vJl 

22  9 

20  .5 

22 . 0 

T70  f"^  1  P  'HP    >  ll  1  <5 

X  1*      X.  CXliC-^  -  v-/  x  x,  0 

23  .9 

25  .4 

25.1 

Tvv^Y»cir)ci^q    pi  -r    P    P  r*  P"nt^    l  71    f!  Vi P 7*1  pc. 

lilvi.  v^UO^v)       kJ—        0%CJ     O    W  XI  V  O        X  11       Oll^X  -I  J,  "".-■""> 

fcTp.r*Tr^ifiTsvi  lip* 

-XV-^XV  O  UiJ,  V  X  _■_  X 

23  .4 

22.7 

f,n*n   ^nH    P   n    p  P  n  *t*  <s    in   JTmi^,f*rrri  ,^7^0 

*wa  ..i^ciNj    wx  v./ 

22.  S 

22 .3 

22.1 

oil  i  "h  p     i  t  t  pT'p^f.  "Ti^^Tri  f,y\  a  pp^t-vr-l 

Ti  j  z  ti  p  "RopV 

<1J  1  *-/  UX  ^     ^.l  ^  OxX 

23 . 5 

21 .8 

23.4 

+\  t  07-  d        *  PH        ■h?"  6  t  p  i  "h  i  p  ^  t*v  ■  i  ^  o  d 

V  X   \T'  1j.U.  «    »    *    »  ^  X  _c*_                    V_/  J.            X   V  X       O       X  C>sX  O  s** 

XJ  w  w      ^3w».Xw>T_.  X  O 

23  .1 

24.3 

24.3 

tiip ir  PYB^arp  tit'i         a  C6T1 1  ot^ 

T'O'li  S  71 1x8 

24.2 

Pc:  e 

mi^^p   i  *n  "f*. "h pv  fwii  wpplrts  ■poT'!  rid  • 

?  rQ  r\  -"■'hp  C>  f.  PT 

29 .2 

30.3 

Li*?  "h  "hi  p»  PopV     Tjiini  qvi  1  "1  p     S r* ti  "h 1 1 71 

ll.  v-/  . .          x  0 

2T  .6 

26 .0 

26.0 

SiriTixTirr'h.^Jri    V^TirViB s \, pt    ^ Tid  ?J©wa t*V*- 

j-  i  ij      Ai^i^a  |     fc-_--.ii  w'l-.^ovwX  y     c^^xx^-*-    xii  w  7  <  cx  x 

1  waiilrpe 

i'l  X-  X  1  «  O  XIV  w 

23  . 6 

21 .7 

21 .5 

Ml  Tin  p  p^^pil  i 

xn x  .Ji^a^vx  x  v> 

21 .9 

o3  •  3 

21 .9 

T^n  ii  ;  1  p 

2"!  5 

OX  • 

no  0 
cj'--j  * 

23.2 

AS  ^  «'  C«l  XV 

29 . 7 

29  .1  - 

30.1 

li  W  H        XX          *  *>— /  <-X 

29  .0 

23.3 

28.4 

7  if  pw  □      p  -i  n  cs 

XJ  o(<     V  -  X  C» -X*XO 

23  .6 

22.3 

?!  ^"|iP:h  t  pt  RiiTiYil  1  oc-»    1  ri  ^p^Pn^^r 

x> 1  y  vi      0  *x  i-^        1  »<o     x  xx    _w v-*  0  w  kj  v  /i 

Trp  v"  "^nT^Tr 

X  -  \*  * «       ^  vV  X  JX 

28  .7 

27.6 

27.3 

TVgro  sttlp,!  1  pr  "h^i']1^  in  SToveniber 

Horfolk 

22.8 

23  .2 

21.9 

Omaha 

22.0 

22.2 

20.7 

•  «  •  it  — U  J. odj.  C     w  1  J. v>  w  0     ^JX  '^xv. ™ 0. 

"Ppn"r^  a 

X  C-     X  X  -X 

Pi  0 

£jX  •  LJ 

23  .2 

22.4 

ti m   s    1  1  t  ti  p   pa  rO  v   ■?  ■»!   .Tr5  rna  V<7 

P  V.  T  1  p  rl  p  "1  -pi"!  T  ,P 
i  .J.1XU  _Xt.<  X  1  -X X 

23  . 4 

24.  S 

24.4 

1-4  r  "i"  c*  "Hi  i  T"  c1*1'') 

1     1      i/Vb  ^yiX 

22  1 

P^  p 

22.7 

Pfivtl  p-nr!  Mfi 

X  UX  -J  JL cliXU.  |     auO  t 

2°  .3 

27-] 

27.2 

Tri^t,  1  pt1'!  0"P° 

1  9  .3 

19.1 

19.1 

prniri  r!p.T)("*P 

30.3 

29  .2 

29.1 

T  P>1    ri  in  ri 

XcX  w'-.Xli.ViXvX 

22-5 

21.9 

n*'Vic»    -p 0  ■"rri  — iti  f  p   0  -p   v,pp*"   nt.nnH  ^t 

1  -iC      X  .^t_  J_il     fJJ   lUv     VJ  X              C/  _      0                     C~  v 

1?  p  r*Tn  pstpT" 

Xi  U  Uilv  O  yj  _*  X 

21 .7 

21.1 

^3.12  ner  100  100  Thq  on 

fl  t      T,  oil  1  ^ 

22.1 

26.5 

23 . 2 

L/C  w.v^IIj  JcJ  I      X..  ,         oX     _poI^/t!IJll/  Ul 

qx  Pp--ii 

21  7 

21 .7 

22.0 

JJcJ.X  J.  l/,/  ,       liixS    COIU^cirtr  o   WX  0.1 

q„i  x  T.'^Vp   Hi  fv 

Or?  X  V    Jj-XSS  O     L/X  wty 

21 .2 

tjX  • 

20.3 

^'s            r»n    'Tnvpm'npr    1  c 

C  n  r     h  '  T*  'U  T*^  r*  /  t*  r*  P 

25  0 

24  0 

23  .4 

C!  o'rn-yi  r-  n  n 

ua  v  -i  iiJ .C3-XX 

22  1 

22 .9 

23  .1 

C  p  T»ja  TI  t".  ftTI 
O     X  cL.'-l  0  iX 

27-6 

25  .4 

25.6 

Seattle 

22.3 

23  .6 

23.3 

Springfield,  111. 

PP  i 

23.5 

21.1 

Washington,  D.C. 

"  23.1 

23.2 

Average  price  ~oer  'pound  (in  cents) 


Feb. 

Dec . 

Dec . 

' '  Markets 

15 

19 

PORK  CHOPS 

United  States 

17.6 

19.7 

19.8- 

Atlanta 

13.3 

17.2 

19.1 

Baltimore 

17.1 

13.5 

18.7 

Birmingham 

14.1 

16.6 

16.0 

• 

Boston 

18.9 

20.4 

19.6 

Bridgeport 

20.2 

<i3 . 5 

23  .6 

Consumer  prices  of  pork  chops 

Buffalo 

19.4 

20.5 

19.9 

have  been  shading  off 'since 

Butte 

16.1 

19.1 

19.3 

the  end  of  September,  when  the 

Charleston 

15.5 

19.8 

19.8 

price  'oer  pound  was '23.8  cents. 

Chicago 

18.0 

.  19.3  . 

20.0 

During  the  two  weeks  ending 

Cincinnati 

16.1 

13.4 

17.8 

December  19,  the  decline  was 

CI eve  land 

17.6 

13.2 

19.4 

only  a  tenth  of  a -cent,  however. 

Columbus 

16.2 

13.2 

20.0 

Dallas 

16.7 

21 .3 

19.8 

Denver; 

16.0 

13.8 

13.5 

De  troi t 

18.8 

21.3 

22.5 

Twenty-four  cities  showed  slight 

Fall  River 

17.9 

21.1 

19.6 

increases;  21.  decreases.  Advances 

Houston 

17.4 

18.6 

20.0 

of  a  cent  or  more  occurred  in  Atlanta, 

Indianapolis 

17.9 

17.8 

17.7 

Columbus,  Milwaukee,  Houston, 

Jacksonville  - 

14.7 

17.8 

16.6 

Cleveland,1  Detroit,  Omaha,  Rochester. 

Kansas  City  • 

16.7 

16.3 

17.5 

Little  Rock 

13. 7 

16.6 

17.2 

Los  Angeles 

21.2 

28.7 

26.3 

^Louisville 

14.6 

15.6 

15.6 

 _ 

"'Manche  ster 

17.8 

18.4 

18.7 

Memphis 

13.2 

16.0 

15.9 

The  hog  processing  tax  was  scheduled 

Milwaukee 

18.3 

17.3 

18.8 

to  be  increased  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 

Minneapolis 

18.6 

19.5 

20.2 

a  hundred  pounds  on  January  1,  but 

Mobile 

13.4 

17.3 

15.9 

the  increase  has  been  postponed  until 

Newark- 

18.3 

19.7 

19.8 

February  1 . 

New  Haven 

19.9 

21.4 

21.4 

New  Orleans 

14.6 

17.0 

17.6 

New  York 

20.4 

21.2 

21.8 

 _ 

Norfolk 

14.6 

17.9 

17.6 

Omaha 

14-.1 

15.0 

16.0 

Peoria 

15.1 

17.8 

17.1 

Hog  slaughter  in  December  was  a 

Philadelphia 

19.3 

22.6 

22.3 

little  above  November  and  also 

Pittsburgh 

17.2 

19.2 

19.1 

greater  than  in  December,  1932. 

Portland,  Me. 

13.8 

20.1 

20.2 

The  farm  price  of  hogs  stood  a.t 

Portland,  Ore. 

16.5 

20.1 

20.1 

$2.92  on  December  15,    This  was 

Providence 

20.2 

23.4 

23.0 

34  percent  of  parity. 

Richmond 

15.9 

19.6 

19.3 

Rochester 

16.8 

17.7 

18.7 

St.  Louis 

16.3 

17.3 

17.5 

St.  Paul 

17.0 

19.2 

19.2 

St.  Lake  City 

19.9 

21.8 

21.0 

San  Francisco 

22.3 

26.6 

27.2 

Savannah 

14.5 

16.3 

16.3 

^Scrantoii 

21.2 

21.9 

22 . 3 

-*feeat tie 

20.4 

24.3 

24.8 

Springfield, 111 

15.3 

16.8 

17.5 

Washington.  D.C. 

20.1 

24.9 

23.6 

-22- 
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Dec . 
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Q  q 
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9.4 
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xj1  L/  l,x  e  xtOCK 

9*8 

q  U 

.'^enifjiii  s  • 
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8.9 

9*9 
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v»0 

7 
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7*7 
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q  U 
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■7  "7 
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Mi  lwault'ee 
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y » 0 

increases  were  slight. 
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7*5 

9*4 

9«4 
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/~n  rt 

9.S. 

G  7 

Newark 

c  C 

Q  £ 

Q  R 
J  *J 

■T?w  Haven 

9*2 

10.2 

1U  .  vJ 

iTew  Orleans 

C  n 

6  O 

G  h 

O.i 
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t;  )i 

b  .  -4 

11  .J) 

q  q 
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O 

Of  J 
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7o 

9*5 

q  U 
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/ 
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"7"  7 

7*5 

O  7 

9*  / 

•  J* 
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9?  O 

1U !. 't 

providence 

O  .  c. 

9-.? 

q  ? 

jiiCxTmo  lq. 

r»5 

>  • 

Hochester 

7*2 

9?^ 

bt»  Loctis 

5*9 

c  .d 

7  7 

oi  •  Pa  ill 

IS 

10.  4 

G.G 

Sc-lt  Lalie  Oity 

11.  (J 

ban  jrariCisco 

1U.1 

in  Q 
iu  •  j 

bet  v  .-j.nnan 

q  q 
^;  • 

10.0 

^  c  t  - 1  n  +■  n  n 

7.6 

9.8 

Seattle 

9.8 

10.9 

11.1 

Springfield,  111. 

7.1 

9.1 

8.6 

;7:  shington,  D.  C. 

9-S 

9.4 

PRUNES  (Average  trice  per 

lb  .  in  cents) 

Markets 

peb . 

\l5 

Dec  • 

.  5 

Dec . 

..Jit, 

United  States 

3.9 

•10.7 

■10.7 

Atlanta 

8.3 

10.9 

10.6 

Baltimore 

8.0 

10.3 

10.4 

Birmingham 

8.2 

10.0 

10.4 

Boston 

8.5 

10.2 

10.6 

Bridgeport 

8.4 

10.3 

10.3 

Buffalo 

9.1 

11.3 

'J  1.4 

Butte 

9.5 

11.7 

10.3 

Charleston,  S-C- 

8.4 

'  9.8 

9.8 

Chicago 

10.2 

12.1 

12.2 

Cincinnati 

9.2 

10.8 

10. S 

Cleveland 

9.8 

10.4 

10.6 

Columbus 

9.1 

11.1 

11.1 

Dallas 

9.3 

11.3 

11.3 

Denver 

9.8 

12.8 

12.7 

Detroit 

9.0 

10.7 

10.7 

Pall  River 

8.5 

10.2 

10.3 

Houston 

8.7 

10.1 

10.2 

Indianapolis 

10.2 

11.7 

11.6 

Jacksonville 

8.G 

10.6 

10.5; 

Kansas  City 

9.5 

11.4 

11  -3 

Little  Rock 

8.5 

10.1 

10.1 

Los  Angel e s 

8.5 

9.7 

9.6 

Loui  sville 

9.4 

11.3 

11.9 

Manchester 

7.7 

10.3 

10  .4 

Memphis 

9.3 

10.3 

10.3 

Milwaukee 

8.9 

11.2 

11.4 

Minneapolis 

10.1 

11.8 

12.1 

Mobile 

3.2 

10.4 

10.0 

llewark 

8.4 

9.7 

9.7 

lieu  Haven 

9.0 

11.0 

11.9 

New  Orleans 

8.9 

10.1 

10.1 

kew'York 

8.1 

10.1 

9.9 

Norfolk 

8.1 

10.6 

9.7 

Omaha 

9.1 

11.5 

11.8 

Peoria 

10.8 

.12.3 

12.4 

Philadelphia 

0.6 

9.7 

10.1 

Pittsburgh 

8.5 

11.0 

11.0 

Portland,  He. 

9  . 3 

11.2 

11-0 

Portland,  Ore. 

5.4 

8 .  o 

8.4 

Providence 

9.1 

10.9 

10.9 

pichmond 

8 . 5 

10.4 

10.1 

Rochester 

9.5 

i  o 

!  2 » o 

St .  Loui  s 

10.3 

ii.  e 

11.9 

St.  Paul 

10.3 

11.7 

11 .8 

Salt  Leake  City 

3.7 

10.1 

10.8 

San  Prancisco 

6.4 

9.3  ■ 

9.3 

Savannah 

0.5 

10.8 

10 . 8 

Scranton 

8.7 

10.4 

10.2 

Seattle 

7.3 

9.5 

9.6 

Springfield,  111. 

9.9 

11 .4 

11.5 

^ashin^ton,  D .  0- 

9.9 

10.8 

11.3 

RICff  (Average  price  per  lb.  in  cents) 


peb . 

Dec . 

Dec. 

Market s 

15 

5 

19 

United  States- 

5.8 

7.0 

7  .0 

Atlanta 

5.8 

6  •  4 

6.8 

Baltimore 

7.3 

7.4 

Birmingham 

5.2 

5.7 

5.6 

Boston 

6.5 

7.6 

7.7 

Bridgeport 

6.8 

7.7 

7.6 

Buffalo 

5.7 

6.5 

6.3 

But  to 

5.9 

6.3 

6.8 

Charleston,  S-C- 

.  3.6 

4.9 

4.9 

Chicago 

6.2 

7  .2 

7.2 

Cincinnati 

6.2 

7  .3 

7.1 

Cleveland 

4.8 

7.1 

7.1 

Columbus 

6.4 

7.V 

7.6 

Dallas 

3.5 

9  .6 

9.5 

Denver 

5.5 

7.2 

7.1 

Detroit 

5.1 

6.7 

6.7 

Pall  River 

6.0 

6.7 

6.9 

Houston 

4.3 

5.7" 

5,5 

Indianapolis 

5.3 

6 . 5 

7.3 

Jacksonville 

4.0 

2 

5.1 

Kansas  City 

6  .3 

7  .1 

7.3 

Little  Pock 

4  .3 

5.9 

5.8 

Los  Angeles 

5.7 

7.1 

7.3 

Louisville 

5.8 

6.7 

7.1 

Manchester 

5.3 

6.7 

6.6 

Memphi  s 

4.7 

5.6 

5.6 

Kilv7aukoe 

5.7 

•  7.5 

7.6 

Minneapolis 

5.3 

6.6 

6.8 

Mobile 

4.4 

.  5.8. 

5.6 

ITovark 

5.8 

6.4 

6.4 

New  Haven 

7.9 

8.1 

8.3 

STev/  Orleans 

5.1 

5.6 

5.5 

Hew  York 

5.6 

7.0 

7.0 

Norfolk 

5.3 

7.1 

7.2 

Omaha 

6.2 

7.9 

7.7 

peoria 

5.6 

7.0 

6.7 

Philadelphia 

5.9 

7.7 

7.5 

pitt  sburgh 

5.7 

7.3 

7.3 

Portland,  Me. 

8.3 

8.5 

8.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

5.6 

3.0 

8.6 

providence 

6.0 

7.1 

7.0 

Hi  chmond 

7.6 

7.3 

7.1 

Ho Chester 

5.5 

7.2 

6.4 

St.  Louis 

5.0 

6.6 

6.5 

St.  Paul 

5.8 

7.2 

7.6 

Salt  Lake,  City 

6.2  • 

7.2 

7.2 

San  Francisco 

6.0 

7.8 

7.8 

Savannah 

5.1 

.  6.0 

6.1 

Scranton 

6.7 

3.9 

8.5  . 

Seattle 

5.9 

7.2 

7.3 

Springfield,  111. 

5.7 

6.7 

6.8 

Washington,  D.  C. 

7.4 

8.0 

7.7 
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DO  YOU  LIKE  CHEESE? 

Cheese  is  good  food.    It  is  made  of  milk;  the  common ■  American  cheese  is 
made  of  whole  milk.     In  it  are  concentrated  the  chief  food  values 
of  milk* 

Because  cheese  is  so  nutritious,  and  because  there  are  great  quantities 
of  cheese  unsold  in  storage,  the  Government  is  buying  millions  of 
pounds  for  the  states  to  distribute  to  their  needy  people. 

The  common  American  cheese  is  a  cheddar  cheese,  much  like  the  English 

cheddar,  first  made  in  the  English  tillage  of  Cheddar.    This  is  the 
'  kind  the  Government  is  buying.    But  several  other  kinds  of  cheese, 
which  once  came  to  us  only  from  Europe,  are  now.  made  in  the  United 
States.    Among  these  arc  Limburger,  Brick,  Emmenthaler  (Swiss,  or 
Schweitzer),  Roquefort,  and  Stilton.    We  make  cream  cheeses,  also, 
and  great  quantities  of  cot  t&ge  cheese ,  or  Schmierkase. 

Whole-milk  cheeses  on  the  market,  besides  our  American  cheddar,  are 

Limburger,  Stilton,  ITeuf chat el,  Roquefort,  and  Gorgonzola.  Sometimes 
Edarn,  Swiss,  Camembert,  and  Brie  are  made  of  whole  milk.    The  law 
requires  that  whenever  these  cheeses  are  made  of  skimmed  or  partlj^ 
skimmed  milk,  they  shall  be  so  labeled.'    If  they  are  imported,  they 
bear  the  name  of  their  country  of  origin.    Cream  cheese  is  unripened 
cheese  made  of  vhole-milk  with  cream  added. 

Partly  skimmed  milk  is  used  in  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  Italian,  and 

sometimes  in  Edam,  which  is  Butch,  in  Camembert  and  Brie  (both  French), 
and  in  Swiss  cheese. 

Skimmed  milk  is  used  in  cottage  cheese.  This  has  most  of  the  food  values 
of  skim  milk,  and  because  it  lacks  the  milk-fat  of  other  cheeses,  is 
a  good  food  for  overweights. 

Most  cheese  is  made  of  cow's  milk.  Imported  Roquefort  is  made  of  sheep's 
and  goat's  milk,  domestic  Roquefort  of  cow's  milk. 

The  different  flavors  in  cheese  are  due  to  different  methods  of  making 
and  to  different  molds  or  other  organisms  that  play  a  part  in  the 
"ripening. 11 

Use  a  very  low  heat  for  cooking  cheese.    Cook  it  preferably  over  water. 
Because  it  is  such  concentrated  food,  too  much  cheese  should  not 
be  eaten  at  one  time,  and  something  else  should  be  eaten  with  it. 

Grated  cheese,  added  to  a  rich  onion  soup  which  is  made  with  meat  stock 
and  a  slice  of  toast  on  top,  makes  practically  a  whole  meal  in  one 
dish.     The  same  is  true  of  scalloped  cabbage,  spaghetti,  and  cheese. 
Or  tomato,  corn,  and  cheese  on  toast.    Or  tomato  rabbit.    With  Welsh 
rabbit,   serve  tomato  salad  or  shredded  cabbage,  greens  of  some  kind, 
or  a  citrus  fruit  to  round  out  the  meal. 

From  the  Bureaus  of  Home  Economics  and  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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When  people  who  are  not  farmers  hear  of  the 
Government'  s  emergency  measures  to  increase  farmers' 
incomes,   the  city  people  don' t  always  find  it  easy 
to  realize  that  they  are  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
farmers.    Ordinarily,  people  living  on  farms  and  in 
small  villages  buy  25  percent  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  in  the  entire  country;   from  1928  to  1932, 
over  a  third  of  that  buying  power  was  wiped  out  when 
farm  incomes  dropped.     In  1933  it  wa.s  at  out  a.  quarter 
smaller  than  in  1928. 

Consumer  buying  power  has  the  same  vital 
meaning  for  city  producers  as  for  f  arm  oroducer  s  . 
Measures  that  make  good  customers  out  of  farmers 
make  good  "business  for  city  workers.    Every  business 
and  manufacturing  enterprise  that  deals  directly  or 
indirectly  with  customers  in  territory  where  emergency 
steps  have  been  taken,  has  felt  the  beneficial  effects 
of  those  steps. 

A  fair  income  and  an  equitable  basis  of  returns 
for  both  city  and  farm  interests,  are  wholesome  for 
both. 


Assistant  Administrator 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
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AN  APPROACH  TO  A  FARMERS 1  UTOPIA 


While  we  are  carving  footholds  on  the  slip- 
pery hanks  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  think  of  Denmark. 

Fifty  years  ago  that  sturdy  little  country, 
was  in  the  same  "boat  we  were  in  last  Winter,, 
Agriculture  was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Every- 
body was  in  despair,  "because  they  thought  it  must 
"be  an  incurable  collapse,  that  political  disorder 
was  hound  to  follow  soon., 

Look  at  Denmark  today.  There  are  few  million- 
aires. There  aren't  any  slums,  city  or  country. 
There  is  equality  between  the  sexes.     There  is 
no  illiteracy;  the  average  Dane  is  highly  educa- 
ted.   Not  only  do  the  young  people  go  to  excellent 
schools,  but  their  parents  continue  their  cultu- 
ral progress  at  the  Danish  Polk  Schools.  The 
classes  of  people  who  usually  have  the  most  limi- 
ted and  sordid  existence,  physically  and  spiri- 
tually, live  —  in  Denmark  —  a  full  and  comfort- 
able life. 

The  "great  unwashed"  public  is  well  washed, 
well  fed,  well  paid,  and  well  read. 

How  did  this  Utopian  set-up  happen,  when 
fifty  years  ago  Denmark  was  facing  ruin? 

The  answer  is  that  it  did  not  happen.  It 
was  built.    And  it  was  built  by  farmers.  No 
ready-made  organization  was  laid  on  them  from 
above.     They  organized  themselves  from  the 
ranks.     They  built  themselves  into  such  a 
strong,  large,  united  proportion  of  the  public 


How  the  Danish  Farmers  Lifted  Themselves  and 
their  Country  out  of  a  Depression 
By  Frederic  C.  Howe 
Consumers'  Counsel 


that  they  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  country's  economic 
and  political  structure. 

The  result  is  that 
Denmark  is  a  true  democracy. 
Its  main  interests,  the  in- 
terests of  its  biggest  popu- 
lation, are  the  interests 
served  by  the  Government. 


Cooperation  is  the  key 
of  the  whole  structure.  The 
cooperative  movement  is 
nation-wide.     It  started 
with  the  farmers,  has  gone 
on  to  include  the  city 
people  too. 

Producers  cooperate 
and  handle  their  products 
from  soil  to  sale.  Con- 
sumers cooperate  and  through 
the  experts  of  their  buying 
associations  make  their  pur- 
chases from  the  world' s  best 
markets. 

A  Danish  farmer  is  often 
a  member  of  a  dozen  different, 
cooperatives  which  take  care 
of  all  his  products  and  sup- 
ply all  his  needs.    His  eggs 
are  tested  and  graded  and 
shipped  and  marketed  by  his 
own  egg  cooperative.  His 
pork  is  slaughtered  and 
cured  at  a  cooperative 
slaughter-house  within 
reach  of  his  farm.    His  fi- 
nances are  in  the  safe  hands 
of  his  own  cooperative  bank. 
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One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  Denmark  was  to 
secure  credit  for  the  farmer  and  by 
the  farmer.     The  Danes  realized  that 
farmers  could  not  depend  on  a  bank- 
ing system  designed  for  industrial- 
ists, so  farmers  have  their  own.  The 
local  unit,  or  "baby  bank"  in  their 
community  helps  them  buy  tools  and 
machinery,  stock  their  farms,  build 
new  barns,  and  improve  their  projects. 

Another  essential  of  the  movement 
was  the  establishment  of  grades  and 
standards  for  their  farm  products. 
The  private  distributors  had  rejected 
the  plan  but  the  farmers  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  building  an  organization 
which  would  keep  the  level  of  their 
produce  high  and  thus  protect  their 
reputation  and  their  markets.  So 
they  built  it,  and  it  works.  Danish 
bacon,  Danish  eggs,  Danish  butter, 
stamped  with  the  certificate  of  quality, 


brought  to  the  best  breakfast  tables  by 
the  farmers'  own  cooperatives,  command 
the  highest  prices  at  home  and  abroad. 

Along  with  this  new  economic  secu- 
rity, another  rich  harvest  was  reaped 
from  the  soil.     That  harvest  was  in 
broader  interests,  intellectual  curio- 
sity, a  real  culture  with  its  roots  in 
the  ground.    When  the  farmer  began  to 
think  of  himself  as  part  of  one  great 
society,  the  forces  of  that  society 
affecting  him  began  to  take  on  new 
meaning  and  he  began  to  reach  out  for 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

Denmark  is  just  one  fifth  the  size 
of  Nebraska.     The  Danish  soil  is  not 
nearly  as  fertile  as  that  of  our  Middle 
West.     Yet  by  applying  progressive  sci- 
entific principles  all  the  way  from 
fertilizer  to  philosophy,  Denmark's 
farmers  have  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
real  commonwealth  on  the  ashes  of  a 
depression. 
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"Hs-r©  we  are, 
fivo  of  usH,  a 
neighbor  of  the 
CONSUMERS'  GUILE 
said  to  us  th* 
other  day*  "Three 
of  us  small  child- 
ren* We  all  need 
plenty  of  milk. 
The  children,  most 
of  all.  We  manage 
to  get  three  quarts 
afday  by  stinting 
on  other  things* 
That  costs  us  $2.73 
a  week.  A  lot  of 
money  for  our  fam- 
ily. 

"Then  I  read  in 
the  papers  that 
farmers  are  getting  so  little  for  the 
milk  they  produce  that  they  are  going 
on  strike*  And  the  paper  says  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  farmers'  troubles 
is  that  there's  too  much  milk. 

"Isn't  there  some  way",  our  neighbor 
asks,  "to  put  some  sense  into  this 
business  so  that  we  can  get  enough 
cheap  milk  and  yet  give  the  farmers  a 
decent  price  for  it?" 

Good  ques tion,  that*  But  not  so  easy 
to  answer*    We  resolved  to  dig —  or  dip 
-  into  this  milk  problem. 

Ife  it  true,  we  asked  an  agricultural 
expert t  that  there  is  "plenty  of  milk"? 
He  pulled  out  of  his  desk  great  sheets 
of  figures. 

The  first  row  of  figures  looked  re- 
assuring.    In  1933  there  were  more  than 
25  million  cows  in  this  country.  That 
*as  a  fifth  of  a  cow  for  every  one  of 
us,    Let^s  see  what  that  means  in  mailt. 


Six  quarts  a  day  was  about  what  the 
average  cow  produced.     So  if  all  of  this 


THE  STORY'  OF  MILK 
I 

THE  MILK  PROBLEM  is  being  talked  about 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
farmers  are  gravely  disturbed  by  it. 
Governments  are  investigating  it.  Con- 
sumers are  concerned  over  their  supplies 
Milk  is  in  people fe  mills* 

THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  starts  with  this 
issue  a  series  of  short  stories  on  milk. 
They  will  give,  very  simply,   an  idea,  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  Involved  in 
getting  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  at 
prices  that  are  fair  both  to  farmers 
and  consumers.     They  will  tell  how  some 
communities  have  solved  these  difficul- 
ties * 

THIS  TIME  ,,]E  GIVE  an  idea  of  how  much 
milk  Is  produced  and  what  it  is  used 
for....lText  time  we'll  write  about  how 
much  each  of  us 


gets 


milk  wero  divid- 
ed up  e qually 
among  us  it 
would  allow 
each  of  us  a 
little  over  a 
quart  a  day. 

That ' s  a  go  od 
average  allow- 
ance, nutrition 
experts  tell  us. 
The  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics 
says  that  a 
"very  liberal 
diet"  would,  hate 
in  it  a  little 
over  four-fiiths 
of  a  quart  of 
milk  —  in  one 
form  or  another  every  day.   (This  is  just 
an  average ,   of  course)     How  much  milk 
there  is  to  go  around  and  how  much 
each  of  us  gets  are  two  very  different  . 
things.  . 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  remember  thai 
all  the  milk  produced  doesn't  go  into 
bottles  for  city  consumers.    Let's  see 
what  happened  to  the  48  l/2  billion 
Quarts  produced  In  1932: 

Out  of  every  100  quarts,  25  stayed  on 
the  farms  where  they  were  used  by  farm 
families  or  fed  to  calves  or  made  into, 
butter ,( About  a  quarter  of  that  butter 
was  sold.)  Another  33  quarts  were  manu- 
factured into  butter;  $  quarts  were 
manufactured  into  cheese;  4  quarts,  in- 
to evaporated,   condensed,   powdered,  or 
malted  milk;  2  quarts,   into  ice  cream. 
The  rest  of  the  100  quarts  —  thats  31 
—  were  used  as  milk  or  cream  by  city 
people  «  —  

Who  gets  all  this  milk  and  these  milk: 
products?. ... .Do  Americans  get 
more  than  people  in  other  countries.? 
Watch  for  our  next  story* 
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WORKERS'  CHANGING  COST  OF  LIVING- GIVES  PAY-ENVELOPE  SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 
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The  open  "book  shows  what  has  "been 
happening  to  the  cost  of  living  of 
the  wage-earning  and  lower-salaried 
worker's  family  during  the  years 
since  "prosperity". 

This  record  is  "based  on  the  fig- 
ures gathsred  "by  the  U.S.Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. ..Later  we: shall 
consult  other  authorities"  which  re- 
port on  the  subject. 

If  we  now  ask  the  family  to  turn 
the  pages  of  their  account-hook  "back 
to  a  pre~War  year,  we  shall  find 
that  their;  living  cost  them,  in 
: December,  1933, 

35$  more  than  in  1913 
-  21$  less  than  in  1928  . 
2$  more  than  in  Dec.  1932 

The  cost  of  living  rose  "between  June  and  December,  1933,  in  each  of  the  32  cities 
included  in  the  Bureau's  latest  survey.  ..It  went  up  most  in  Norfolk  (Va. ),  Jackson^- 
ville  (Ela.),  Washington  (D.C.),  Richmond  (Va. ) ,  and  Scran  ton  (Pa.).  ..And  least  iifj 
Seattle  (Wash.),  Kansas  City,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  and  Portland  (Ore.), 

Because  the  cost  of  living  is  something  each 
of  us  has  to  meet  some  way  or  other,  what  each 
of  us  earns  in -dollars  .to  cover  that  cost  is; 
important ... .More  important  to  individual  con- 
sumers than  total  payrolls. 


FACTORY  WORKERS/ 
EARNINGS 


Eor  that  reason  we  report,  here  changes  in 
the  average  earnings  of  a  factory  worker. . . . 
Factory  workers  form  just  one  -  of  the  many. groups 
of  employed  workers. 

These  figures  don't  show  how  many  workers 
employed  in  factories  in  1928  stopped  receiving 
these  pay-envelopes.     The  fact  is  that,  for  . 
every  100  workers  employed  in  factories  that 
year,  only  64  had  factory  jobs  in  1932. .. Their 
number  increased  to  69  in  1933. 

Eor  the  country  in  general,  all  the  money 
going  into  payrolls  is  more  important  than  what 
each  individual  worker  gets.... Last  month  nearly 
one- third  more  was  paid  out  in  factory  payrolls, 
and  one-fifth  more' people  had  employment  in  fac- 
tories, than  in  the  same  period  in  1932. 


For  every  H00  of ■  earn- 
ings in 
factory  worker  earned  in 
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SOME  COSTS  HAVE  CHANGED  MOEE  THAU  OTHERS. 

To  buy  the  same  things  in  1932  and  1933  as  we  "bought 
in  1927-8    for  a  dollar,  we  had  to  spend  the- amounts 
shown  by  these  piles  of  pennies. 


On  the  opposite 
page  the  family!  g 
account  book  was 
opened  to  show  the 
changes  in  amount- 
paid  for  all  these 
things  combined. 

This  picture 
shows ..  the  changes 
in  cost  of  each  of 
the  different  kinds 
of  things  a  wage 
earning  or  lower 
salaried  worker's 
family  buys. 


KIND   OF  EXPENSE 
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ALL  OTHER  BILLS 
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HOW  DO  YOU  DIVIDE  TOUR  DOLLAR? 


This  is  the  way  the  average  wage- 
earning  or  lower  salaried  worker's 
family  divided  its  income , according 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics.    This"  budget  is  based  on  a 
study  the  Bureau  made  in  1918. 

The  large  item  for  "all  other" 
expenses  includes  all  items  not  listed 
in  the  other  sections,  such  as: 
insurance,  church,  lodge,  labor  organ- 
ization, charities,  carfares,  automo- 
bile, talkies,  newspaper,  telephone, 
tobacco,  doctor,  dentist,  spectacles, 
medicine,  hospital,  toilet  supplies, 
cleaning  supplies,  laundry,  barber. 


(Statistical  statements  based  on  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports) 
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MAKI1TG-  THE  BEST 

OUT  O?  A  POOE  DEPRESSION 

Home  Demonstration  agents 
tell  how  some  farm  women 
with  ingenuity  and  grit 
have  been  sprucing  up  de- 
spite the  depression. 


Harsh,  cracked  hands  that  farmers 
get  in  ploughing  and  cornhusking  time, 
are  painful.    Money  for  hand  lotions 
just  didn't  exist  out  in  Cass  County, 
Missouri.     So  the  farm  women  there  de- 
cided they' d  learn  how  to  prepare  a 
simple  home  remedy  for  chapped  hands. 
Together  with  their  Home  Demonstration 
agent  they  worked  out  a  formula.  The 
lotion  is  great  stuff,  the  farmers  say. 
•-.  Having  turned  their  time  and  simple 
materials  to  good  account  on  the  lotion, 
the  women  then  lea.rned  to  make  all  the 
soap  and  cleaning  powders  used  in  their 
households.     Some  even  made  their  own 
toothpowder . . .  All  things  that  they 
used  to  buy  but  that  the  depression 
put  outside  their  reach. 


Hundreds  of  accounts  like  this, 
telling  how  the  farm  women  of  the 
country  are  meeting  the  depression,  are 
to  be  found  in  reports  of  the  pa.st  year 
sent  in  by  Home  Demonstration  agents  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  As 
you  read  them,  you  marvel  at  the  re- 
sourcefulness, the  courage,  and  the  de- 
termination of  these  farm  women. 

You  find  they  are  using  their 
ingenuity  to  earn  and  save  extra  money 
to  pay  taxes,  to  keep  the  children  in 


school  to  keep;  the  home  and  commun- 
ity pleasant  places  to  live  in,  to 
help  care  for  those  in  need,  and  to 
keep  up  the  morale  not  only  of  their 
own  families  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity . 

Even  though  they  cajinot  afford 
the  new  clothes,  the  toilet  articles, 
and  such  things  that  they  need,  they 
are  determined  for  the  sake  of  mor- 
ale not  to  neglect  their  own  looks 
or  let  their  daughters  neglect  theirs. 

Fashion  shows  in  cities  have  be- 
come rare  since  the  depression.  In 
the  farm  sections  they  have  become 
popular.    City  fashion  shows  dis- 
play highpriced  models,  usually  on 
professional  mannequins.     In  rural 
fashion  shows  —  they  are  known  as 
dress  revues  or  contests  —  the  farm 
women  and  their  daughters  proudly 
display  dresses  they  have  made  for 
themselves  out  of  old  clothes  or 
some  material  they  happened  to  have 
at  hand  or  were  able  to  buy  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Clothing  experts  of  the  Extension 
Service  have  taught  farm  women  and 
girls  to  make  guide  patterns  by  which 
they  can  fit  their  own  dresses.  The 
dresses  are  not  made  according  to  just 
any  old  style,  but  are  smart  and  up- 
to-date.     In  dress  reva.es  they  are 
judged  not  only  by  workmanship  but  by 
color  harmony  and  design. 

In  revues  held  in  18  California 
counties  most  of  the  house  dresses 
shown  were  made  by  their  wea.rers  at 
a.  cost  of  less  than  50  cents.  After- 
noon dresses  cost  between  $1  and  §£. 


Millinery  institutes  and  meetings 


ar?  held  at  which  the  women  and  girls 
of  the  rural  communities  are  shown 
how  to  males  and  trim  hats  and  remodel 
old  ones.    At  a  county-wide  millinery 
meeting  held  in  Bamberg  County,  South 
Carolina,  three  men  ware  among  the  84 
attending.    After  the  women  had  finished 
cleaning,  clocking,  trimming,  and  fit- 
ting their  old  hats,  they  tackled"  the 
men's  hats.    Three  contented  men  left 
the  meeting  with  hats  that  looked  like 
new. 


One  of  the  problems  taxing  the  ingenuity 
of  rural  women  with  little  or  no  money 
tc  spend  is  that  of  making  their  homes 
more  attractive  and  livable- to  their 


families  who  are  now  deprived  of  out- 
side diversions  which  they  could  for- 
merly afford.    T^ese  women  give  many 
hours  of  labor  in  brave  attempts  to 
brighten  up  shabby  rooms  and: "furni- 
ture . 

In  Missouri  this  past  year,  3297 
women  added  a  total  value  of  over 
$7,000  to  pieces  of  old,  discarded,  or 
shabby  furniture  through  their  efforts 
in  reseating  chairs,  upholstering,  and 
refinishing  other  furniture  and  making 
slip  covers.    Over  700  women  made  rugs 
for  their  homes  out  of  discarded  ma- 
terials*.  Many  others -made  articles 
of  native  materials  to  add  useful  and 
interesting  touches  to  their  homes. 


BO  YOU  KNOW  A  COOL  LOAF  OF  BESAD  YOU  SS3  IT? 


Here  are  some  of  the  points  by  which 
Home  Economists  judge  baker' s  "bread 


"White  bread,  should  be  creamy  white,  with  a  satiny  luster,  but 
no  streaks. 


Graham  or  whole  wheat  bread  should  be  dark  enough  to  show  that 
the  flour  -was  dark. 


Texture  should  be  even,  no  large  holes,  no  streaks  or  extreme 

closeness  of  the  grain;  elastic,  soft,  spoti^'j .  Cell  walls 
should  be  thin  and  flaky. 

Flavor  should  be  nutty,  like  that  of  the  grain  itself,  both 

in  the  crust  and  crumb;  no  suggestion  of  sourness,  yeast, 
mustinass,  or  fat.    Salt  enough  to  prevent  flat  taste. 
Graham  and  whole  wheat  bread  should  have  a  pronounced 
whole-grain  flavor- 

Loaf  should  be  oblong,   symmetrical,  rounding  or  "dome1  top, 

not  flattened  or  extending  over  the  sides;   crust  unbroken. 

A  loaf  9  by  4  inches  should  weigh  abodt  a  pound;   should  be 
light  and  feathery,  not  crumbly. 
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CHANGES  IN 


CITY  RETAIL  MD  EARM  PHI  CSS 


Eroni  December  19  ,  1933  to  January  2,  1934 


up 

D0TJ1T 

10 

CKA1TGE 

RETAIL 

EARM 

RETAIL 

MM 

RETAIL 

FARM 

Beef 

Cattle 

Cheese 

Wheat 

Milk 

Milk 

Perk  Chops 

Hogs 

prunes 

El  our 

Cheese 

Leg  of  Lamb 

Sheep 

Bread 

Rice 

Eggs 

Eggs 

Hens 

Hens 

Butter 

Butter- 

1 

Rice 

fat 

potatoes 

Potatoes 

i 

Lard 

! 

i 

i 

Average  Retail  prices  in  the  United  States 


Commodity- 

J an. 15 
19-33 

Dec-  5 

1933 

Bee- 19 
1933 

Jan.  2 
1934 

Percent  change 
Jan.  15 ,1933  to  Jan. 2,19! 

Butter,  lb. 

26.8 

28.0 

24.1 

25.2 

-6.0 

Cheese,  lb. 

22  •  3 

22.9 

22.3 

21.9 

-1.8 

Milk,  qt. 

10.4 

11.2 

11.2 

11  -2 

7.7 

Eggs,  doz. 

32.4 

35.1 

32.1 

30.8 

-4.9 

Hens,  lb. 

21 .4 

19  .8 

19  ,9 

21.5 

0.5 

Round  Steak,  lb . 

24.9 

24.3 

24.2 

24.0 

-3.6 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb. 

21. V 

21.0 

20.7 

20.8 

-4.1 

Pork  Chop,  lb. 

16-5 

19  .7 

19  .8 

19.9 

20 . 6 

Elour,  lb. 

2.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

62.1 

Bread,  lb. 

6.4 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

23  .4 

Lard,  lb. 

8.1 

9.6 

9.4 

9.5 

17.3 

Potatoes,  lb. 

1.5 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

60.0 

Rice,  lb. 

6.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.3 

21.7 

Prunes,  lb. 

8.9 

'  10.7 

10.7 

9.9 

11.2 
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Average  -price jr 

er 

cpiart 

cent,  s )_ 



— 

Jan 

.15 

Dec. 19 

0  ci  -I 

.2 

Markets 

1233 

I?: 

United  States 

10 

.4 

11.3 

y 

•  Ci 

Atlanta 

13 

.0 

13.0 

ii 

W. 

MILK 

Baltimore 

11- 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

(Pre  sh) 

Birmingham 

14 

.0 

14.0 

14 

.0 

Boston  ■ 

11 

.0 

12.0 

12 

.0 

Bridgeport 

12 

.0 

14.0 

14 

.0 

Milk  prices  stayed  at  the  same 

Buffalo 

10 

.0 

11. 0 

11 

.0 

national  average  from  December 

Butte  * 

11 

.7 

11.0 

1 1 

•L  - 

.0 

19  to  January  2...    Five  cities 

Charleston,  S. 

P. 

13 

.0 

1 4.  n 

is± .  SJ 

14 

.c 

showed  a.  decline...  Savannah 

Chicago 

9 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

was  the  only  city  to  report  an 

Cincinnati 

10 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

increa.se...     The  biggest  drop 

Cleveland 

8 

.0 

10.0 

9 

.5 

occurred  in  Atlanta,  2  cents  a 

Columbus 

8 

.0 

9.0  • 

9 

.0 

quart.    Little  Rock  followed 

Dallas 

9 

.0 

10.0 

10 

.0 

with  1-1/2  cents  drop. 

Denver 

10 

.0 

10.0 

10 

.0 

Detroit 

9 

.0 

10.0 

10 

■s 

Fall  River 

12 

.0 

13.0 

12 

.0 



Houston 

7 

.8 

10,0 

10 

.0 

Indianapolis 

9 

.0 

9.0 

9 

.0 

Jacksonville 

13 

.0 

14.0 

14 

.0 

Farmers  who  sell  milk  at  •.-hole  sale 

Kansas  City 

10 

.0 

10.0 

10 

.0 

are  getting  much  less  than  a 

Little  Hock 

10 

.0 

13.5 

12 

.0 

"parity"  price...     In  December 

Los  Angeles 

11 

.0 

11.3 

11 

.0 

the  farm  price  of  wholesale  milk 

Loui  sville 

10 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

was  Si  .49  a  hundred  pound-.  The 

Manchester 

11 

.0 

11 .0 

11 

.0 

parity  price  which  would  have 

Memphi  s 

10 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

given  wholesale  dairymen  the 

Milwaukee 

7 

.0 

9.0 

9 

.0 

same  purchasing  power  they  had 

Minneapolis 

7 

.0 

9.0 

9 

.0 

in  prewar  days  would  be  $2.11. 

Mobile. 

•  13 

13.0 

13 

.0 

fiewark 

11 

.0 

12.0 

12 

.0 

There  was  some  improvement  in 

New  Haven 

12 

.0 

14.0 

14 

.0 

milk  prices  during  1933,  however. 

Hew  Orleans 

10 

.0 

12.0 

11 

The  December,  1933  price  was  23 

New  York 

11 

.0 

12.0 

12 

n 

ft 

cents  a  hundred  above  that  of 

Norfolk 

12 

.0 

14.0 

14 

.0 

December,  1932 

Omaha 

7 

.0 

9.0 

Q 

.0 

Peoria 

10 

.0 

10.2 

10 

.2 

Philadelphia 

9 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

Pittsburgh 

9 

.0 

10.3 

10 

.0 

Portland,  Me. 

11 

.7 

12.0 

12 

.0 

Portland,  Ore 

10 

.  3 

9.8 

0 

.8 

Providence 

~  p 

.  5 

13.0 

13 

.0 

Richmond 

11 

.5 

12.0 

12 

.0 

Rochester 

10 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

St.  Louis 

10 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

St.  Paul 

s 

.0 

9.0 

3 

.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

9 

.0 

10.0 

10 

.0 

San  Francisco 

12 

.0 

12.0 

12 

.0 

Savannah 

13 

.7 

11-7 

12 

.3 

'Scran ton 

10 

.0 

11.0 

11 

.0 

Seattle 

9 

•0 

10.0 

10 

.0 

Springfield,  111. 

9 

.1 

10.0 

10 

.0 

Washington,  D. 

p. 

 13 

.0 

13.0 

13 

.0 
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.Average  Prise  per 

pound  m 

cent  s 



Jen .  15 

Des.33 

Jan. 2 

Markets 

1933 

1933 

1934 

""r.ited  States 

2  5.8 

24.1 

25.2 

Atlanta 

25.7 

&4  .  o 

Baltimore 

30.3 

27.9 

27.9 

El — S3 

~"  "srr 

27.2 

24.6 

24.1 

Boston 

28.3 

25 .8 

26.9 

Bri  dgeport 

23.3 

26.4 

26.3 

In  our  last  report  we  shoved  that 

Buff a_o 

26.2 

23.9 

24.2 

butter  prices  cropped  in  all  51 

But  te 

26.9 

24.5 

24.1 

cities, .  .Prices  on  January  2 

Charle  s t  on ,  S . C • 

0*3  ^  o 

26.1 

2>-. .  3 

reveal  that  dvring  the  previous 

Chicago 

26.5 

23.3 

24.4 

two  weeks  prices  —ere  stepped  up 

Cincinnati 

27.0 

22.0 

22.7 

in  34  cities,  dropped  in  14,  and 

Cleveland 

27.0 

23.0 

24.9 

remained  unchanged  in  only  3. .  .  . 

Columbus 

25 . 3 

23.2 

23. 6 

the  average  price  in  all  51  cities 

Dallas 

26.5 

25.3 

24.9 

rose  a  little  over  a  cent  a  pound, 

Denver 

26.3 

22.  5 

26.1 

stii"!  almost  three  cents  lower 

Detroit 

25  .5 

22.4 

24.3 

than  a  month  earlier. 

Fall  River 

26.8 

26.0 

26.0 

Houston 

28  .7 

2o.8 

1  £  O 

—  — 

Indianapolis 

2a  .1 

24. 6 

2d.  2 

Jacksonville 

25.4 

23.9 

24. 6 

This  report  has  frequently  mention- 

Kansas City 

2^.7 

z~  .3 

22  .y 

ed  the  large  storage  stocks  of  butter 

Little  Pock 

6^.2 

24.0 

22.t> 

that  are  held.    It  should  "be  remember- 

Los Angeles 

£3  .9 

2.d .  b 

2o  .y 

ed  that  the  stock  figures  include  a 

Loui  sville 

^7.3 

20.  o 

23.7 

large  amount  of  butter  held  by  gov- 

Manchester 

23.1 

2o  .o 

2o.o 

ernment  agencies .. .This  butter  will 

Memphis 

2  c .  f 

23.4 

-J  -s  _  ^ 

be  used  for  relief  purposes  and  tt.11 

Mil^nacGJcee 

2o .  7 

21 .9 

23. y 

go  to  pc  pie  who  could  not  buy 

Minneapolis 

25.0 

21.5 

23.0 

butter  in  the  market... Cn  January  1 

Mobile 

25.3 

25.6 

24.8 

the  excess  in  storage  was  only  5.7 

ITewark 

29.1 

25.4 

27.9 

million  pounds. 

Hew  Haven 

30.5 

27.1 

27.5 

27ew  Orleans 

23.1 

25.1 

£/  -  •  fc) 

JJew  York 

27 

24.  c 

2b  .o 

tforfolk 

^  9  •  - 

25 . 2 

24.8 

Farm  prices  of  butteriat  in  Decejtiber 

Qmafc  ~ 

23.8 

20.1 

21.8 

1933,  were  below  those  of  a  year 

Peoria 

25 . 6 

20.4 

22.0 

earlier  and  far  below  "parity." 

Philadelphia 

21 .4 

25.5 

29  .4 

Pittsburgh 

26.9 

24.4 

25.3 

Portia  d,  Me. 

•  S 

27.0 

27.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

2c  •  3 

21.3 

24.4 

Providence 

25.3 

2<->  •  9 

2b.  9 

T-ioJ  xond 

29.0 

27.1 

26.5 

Eojiieeter 

25.5 

23.7 

24.5 

St.  I,v.is 

27.4 

24.1 

24.2 

St.  Paul 

25.0 

22.0 

23.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

21.5 

21.0 

24.  c 

San  Francisco 

26.4 

21.4 

cc  .o 

Savannah 

27.9 

25 .8 

2*=  • 

Scranton 

PQ  P 

Pn  4 

24.8 

Seattle 

25.5 

24.5 

27.3 

Springfield,  111. 

25.9 

21.4 

22.5 

Tas}  ir.rtor..  I.  7. 

3C  .1 

26.  £ 

26.3 
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Aw? age  p v i .ogjggg  pru-nd .  J  l^GeMs) 


Markets 
United  ■  State s 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo . 
Butte 
..Charleston,  S- 
.Chicago. 
Cincinnati 
..Cleveland 
.  Columbus 
.Dallas  . 
.Denver  , 
.Detroit . 
Fall  Payer 
.Houston. 
Indianapolis 
^Jacksonville 
Kansas  City 
.Little  Hock 
.Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
.  Memo  hi  s 
.Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Uewark 
Npsw  Haven 
ftew  Orleans 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
St'.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City. 
San  Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Bj)'  Seattle  ' 

Springfield,  111 
Washington,  D.C-" 


19 


22 
19 
22 
20 
23 
29 
24 
19 
20 
24 
25 
24 
24 
20 
25 
21 
24 
17 
21 
19 
21 
15 
23 
21 
23 
18 
22 
20 
20 
24 
28 
20 
27 
19 
19 
21 
26 
22 
22 
20 
23 
19 
25 
21 
20 
17 
24 
IS 
22 
21 
20 
21 


3 


on 


1933 
23.3 
-  5 
23.4 
18.3 
24.1 
2?  .2 

18-9 
19  .6 
^.8 
.8 

OR  o 

23.4 
20-1 
24.1 
22.6 
34.6 
17.6 
20.9 
18.7 
20.9 
18.4 
22.3 

19  .9 
24.4 
17.2 
24.2 
20.7 
21  -  8 
24.4 
27.8 
20.6 
26.0 
18.3 

20  .1 
20  .'4 
27.1 
22.4 
25.1 
21.2 
24.2 
21.3 
25.5 
20-2 
22.9 
16  .5 
26-6 
19  .6 
22.3 
20.1 
20.7 
22.4 


21.9 
-  2C  .  6 
.2  -  •  8 
18.4 
4.6 


27  .8 
22  .£• 
18-7 
19  -5 
24  .8 
22  . 5 
25.4 
23.2 

19  .6 
22  ,6 
22.6 
25.0 
17  .3 

20  .  2 
13.3 
19  .5 
17  .5 
21.9 
18.6 


A  .3 


£)1 


16.6 
23.9 
20.6 
21.6 
24.6 

no  r* 

20.3 
26.8 
18.6 
20.2 
20  .5 
28.6 
22  .0 
25.7 
20.1 
24.8 
21 .2 
25.9 
20.4 
.21  .6 
16'. 2 
26.3 
18.9 
23.1 
19.7 
20  .9 
21.9 


CH3ESE 


Although  reports  from  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  show  increase's 
in.  cheese  t) rices  of  over  a  cent 

JL 

av pound  from  December  19  to  Jan- 
uary 2,  1934,  the  general-  tendency 
was  downward,  and  the  average 
price  in  all  51  cities  was  4/10ths 
of  a  cent  lower . 


Cheese  prices  in  December  dropped 
along  with  prices  of  "butter.  The 
production  continues  to  be  light, 
hut  stocks  are  large. 

Almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
cheese  was  produced  in  1932  as  in 
1929,  —  484,000,000  pounds... 
Each  of  us  consumed  an  average  of 
just  under  4-1/2  pounds  of  cheese 
apiece  during  1932.    1933  produc- 
tion and  consumption  are  estimated 
just  under  1932 ...    At  the  end  of 
last  year  there  were  92  million 
pounds  in  storage,  however,  more 
than  in  any  year  before. 


Foreign  cheese-s  are  not  being 
bought  as  much  as  in  previous 
years...    Imports  have  been  cut 
down  a  good  deal  sin^e  the  dollar 
has  depreciated  in  foreign  ex- 
change • 
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EGO-S 


As  usual  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  general  trend  of  egg  prices 
throughout  the  country  is  down-... 
ward. .. .  .Price  changes  were  far 
from  uni form,  however,  in  the 
51  cities... 11  reported  increases; 
39  decreases.    Only  one  city's 
prices  stayed  the  same. 


In  Charier  ton,  S-  C,  on  December  5, 

the  average  price  was  reported  as 
•30,7  cents;  on  XB.cejrljer  :9  as  33.0; 
on  January  3,  as  .35 ,.4  fjents?  Dr.ring 
this  time  the  average  price  in  the 
United  States  wrs  dropping  jus1--  about 
as  much  as  it  increased  in  Charleston 


The  farm  price  of  eggs  on  December 
15  averaged  21.6  cents,  compared 
with  28.1  cents  a  year  earlier. 

Parity  price  is  37.1  cents. 


S>  C. 


Ave  rage,  price jser.de  gefe 

Jan. 15 

Markets,  

United.  States  

Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham- 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 

Charleston, 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall  River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City 
Little  Pock 
Los  J  r^eles 
Leu.;.  -  rale  '. 
}'.%■  '-i--i>3ter  ; 
Memphis 
UX  Lwoukee 
Mi  nneapolis 
Moo 

T.Toiv 


Dec. 19 
1933  . 
32.1 


Jan.  2 
30.8 


i:'V 


£\v  ;iaven 
Iter  Orleans 
lev?  i'ox'k 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  He. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Provi  dence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
St .  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  5'rancisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 

Springfield,  111. 
Washington,  D.  Q. 


30.0 
36.9 
27.4 
42.5 
43.8 
33.7 
34.5 
30.3 
33.3 
32.0 
32.6 
29.4 
28.2 
33.8 
28.5 
39.1 
29.8 
26.5 
29.1 
26.0 
20.5 
35.4 
28.4 
36.3 

Of,  Q 

29.0 
28  ,  2 
29,3 
23,7 
44.7 
32.7 
40.3 
36.1 
25.4 
26.7 
35.3 
30.1 
36.9 
28.2 
39.4 
37.0 
32.9 
27.8 
27.3 
29.6 
31.6 
28.4 
39.3 
31.1 
26.1 
36.5 


31.7 

33.1 

27.7 

41.1 

45.3 

32.2 

31.2 

33.0 

32.1 

23.6 

31.1 

29.9 

34.9 

33.6 

29.9 

40.9 

30.1 

31.5 

40.6 

27.2 

23.7 

30.6 

28.8 

35.4 

25.0 

26.0 

24.5 

25.7 

41.2 

41.3 

25.8 

38.9 

34.3 

22.9 

28.5 

35.2 

33.0 

38 . 2 

25,9 

40.1 

33.3 

33.9 

27.5 

26.0 

26.9 

30.8 

32.9 

38.4 

23.1 

27.3 

37.1 


30.1 
32.7 
27.0 
40.8 
41.7 
31.2 
30.1 
35.4 
21V.6 
29.6 
27.7 
28.2 
31.0 
28.8 
28.9 
35.9 
26.7 
29.2 
37.6 
25.3 
29.0 
29.2 

OA  f 
•  <- 

34.7 
25.4 
27.6 
25.6 
26.3 
37.9 
39.7 
27.3 
37.7 
34.4 
23.2 
25.9 
34.2 
32.3 
35.3 
25.8 
36.0 
30.2 
32.2 
26.3 
26.4 
25.5 
30.3 

28.  r 

33. (  f 

27.6 
26,3 
34.9 


f Ave rage  price  per 

pound  ( 

in  cents) 

J  an  - 1 o 

Dec"' 9 

J  an.  2 

Markets 

1933 

193? 

1934 

United  States 

2. 9 

4.7 

4  .7 

Atlanta 

3  .5 

5.4 

5.4 

W3M  FLOUR 

Baltimore 

2.9 

4.7 

4.8 

3  irmingham 

3-2 

4,9 

4.8 

Boston 

3.1 

5.0 

5.0  . 

More  than  at  any  time  since  last 

Bridgeport 

3.4 

5.3 

5.2 

spring,  the  wheat  market  has  been 

Buffalo 

2.6 

4.7: 

4.7 

shoeing  some  steadiness...  The 

Butte 

2.7 

4.3 

4.6 

price  of  wheat  has  gone  up  and  • 

Charleston,  S-C- 

3.9 

5.4 

5.4. 

down  consistently  with  changes 

Chicago 

2.6 

4.6 

4.6 

in  the  exchange  value  of  the  dol- 

Cincinnati 

3  •  8 

4.3 

4.4 

lar...    TCheat  is  normally  an  im- 

Cleveland 

2.8 

4.5 

4.6 

portant  export  product...  Since 

Columbus 

2.4 

4.2 

4.2 

early  in  December,  the  dollar  has 

Dallas 

2.9 

4.8 

4.2 

been  stable  and  this  has  tended 

Denver 

2-3 

3.9 

3.9 

to  reduce  fluctuations  in  wheat 

Detroit- 

2.8 

4.3 

4.2 

price s . 

Fall  River 

3.2 

5.1 

5.2 

Houston 

2.7 

4.7 

4.7 

Indianapolis 

2-5 

4.4 

4.4 



Jacksonville 

3-6 

5.5 

5.5 

Kansas  City- 

2.7 

4.5 

4 . 5 ".  " 

Little  Rock 

2  .7 

4.8 

4.9 

Very  few  changes  in  flour  prices 

Jjos  Angeles 

2.8 

4.3 

4.3 

were  reported  on  January  2... 

(Louisville 

3.2 

5.3 

5.2 

The  average  for  the  51  cities 

Manchester 

3.1 

5.3 

5.3 

remains  unchanged. • .    With  three 

Memphis 

2.9 

4.3 

5.7 

exceptions,  changes  in  individual 

Milwaukee 

2.7 

4.5 

4.6 

cities  amounted  to  no  more  than 

Minneapolis 

2.7 

4.5 

4.5 

a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  from 

Mobile 

3.3 

5.0 

4.9 

December  19  to  January  2,  1934. 

M"  ewark 

3.0 

4.9 

4.9 

JTew  Haven 

3.3 

5.3 

5.3 

ITew  Orleans 

4.0 

5.9 

5.8 

New  York 

2.9 

5.0 

5.1 

Norfolk 

3.1 

4.8 

4.8 

- 

Omaha 

2.4 

4.1 

4.1 

■Wheat  prices  at  •  the  farm  in  Decem- 

Peoria 

2.6 

4.6 

4.6 

ber  were  more  than  double  the 

Philadelphia 

2.8 

4.8 

4.9 

prrces'  a~year  ■  earlier,  hat  con- 

Pittsburgh 

2.5 

4.3 

4.3 

siderably  below  •  "parity" . . .  The 

Portland,  Me. 

3.0 

5.1 

5.0 

acreage -of  wheat-  to  be  harvested 

Portland,  Ore. 

2.8 

4.0 

4.1 

this  year  is  being  hold  in  check 

Providence 

3.3 

5.2 

5.3 

by  the  control  program  of  the 

Hichmond 

3.0 

4.7 

4.7 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini- 

Rochester 

3.0 

5.1 

5.0 

stration  . 

St.  Louis 

2.7 

4.3 

4.3  • 

St .  Paul 

2.5 

4.5 

4.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.8 

3.5 

3.4 

San  Francisco 

3 . 3 

4.8 

4.8 

Savannah 

3.6 

5.3 

5*3 

J)  cr  an  ton 

2.9 

5.1 

5.0 

Seattle 

3.0 

•  4.5 

4.4 

Springfield,  111. 

2.6 

4.5 

4.5 

Islington.  D .  C- 

3.2 

5.1 

5.2 

-16- 


Average  pric*  per  pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  (in  cent's} 

ik  —'J  J  urn — jEgMMW C!A^j"<«i.L]aw|i  <9»Jf 


Jan •  15 


JHj-*W- 


Dec.  19  Jan. 


Marfcet  s 

1933 

1933 

1933  '* 

United  States 

6.4 

7.9 

7.9 

BREAD 

Atlanta 

6.3 

8 '.6 

8.6 

Baltimore 

6.6 

8.4 

8.4 

B i  rmi  ngham 

6.7 

8.5 

6.6 

Bos tor 

6.3 

7.5 

7.5 

The  price  of  oread           like  the 

Bri  dgeoort 

6.8 

7.8 

7.8 

price  of  flour           has  been  very 

Buf f alo 

6.3 

8.3 

8.4 

steady  for  some  -weeks,  and  only 

Butte 

8.3 

R  " 

8.4 

occ3.sional  minor  changes  are  re- 

Charleston, S.  C- 

7.1 

9.1 

9.1 

ported.  .  .Thi  s  report  shows  that 

Chi  cago 

6.1 

6.9 

6.9 

Los  Angeles  prices  a.re  no  4/lOths 

Cincinnati 

5.3 

6.6 

6.6 

of _a  cent  a  pound,  but  other 

Cleveland 

5.5 

7.1 

7.0 

changes  are  small. 

Columbus 

c;  o 

7.3 

7.3 

Dallas 

4.9 

7.9 

7.9 



Denver 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 

Detroit 

5.8 

7.1 

7.1 

Since  the  first  of  December 

Fall  River 

5.5 

7.3 

7.3 

bread  prices  have  averaged  7.9 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  1/lOth 

Houston 

4.8 

7.8 

7.8 

Indianapolis 

5.2 

6.3 

6.2 

cent  lower  than  the  orice  in 

Jacksonville 

6.9 

9.7 

9.7 

October  and  November. 

Kansas  City- 

6.7 

7.9 

7.9 

Little  Rock 

6.1 

8.9 

8.8 

This  drop  in  price  is  a  result 

Los  Angeles 

7.2 

7.9 

8.3 

of  falling  prices  of  wheat  and 

Louisville 

4.9 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6  f 

flour,  which  has  been  reflected 

Manchester 

5.6 

7.4 

quickly  in  retail  b read  prices . 

Memphi  s 

6.8 

8.0 

7.9 

. . . .Consumer  interest  in  bread 

Milwaukee 

6.2 

6.8 

6.8 

prices  has  probably  helped  con- 

Minneapolis 

6.5 

8.1 

8.2 

siderably  in  keening  bread  prices 

Mobile 

7.4 

8.5 

8.5 

close  1  v  in  1  ir>e  with  fl  out  dt^  . 

TTewarft 

7.7 

9.3 

9.3 

. . .Thi s  vear  retail  b^ead  urires 

TTew  Faven 

6.2 

7.7 

7.7 

have  ohpived  lum^UrO  "1  v  onicklv 

ITew  Orleans 

6.2 

8.3 

8.2 

when  "Flour  has  oh^n.cerl » .  ..There 

Slow  York 

7.4 

8 . 6 

8.6 

usupITv  i?  a  rather  1  nnp"  la-*. 

Norfolk 

6.8 

8  .4 

8.4 

Omaha 

5.9 

8.7 

8.4 

Peoria 

6 . 5 

7.7 

7.7 

phi 1 a de lph i  a 

6.4 

7.8 

7.8 

Pitt  sbn  r^h 

6.8 

8.2 

8.2 

Portland,  Me . 

6.9 

7.6 

7.7 

Portland,  Ore. 

7.5 

8.3 

8.2 

Providence 

5  •  %j 

7.4 

7.4 

Richmon  d 

6.5 

8.5 

8.5 

Rochester 

6.3 

8.2 

8.3 

St.  Louis 

6.2 

7.3 

7.2 

St.  Paul 

6.5 

8.4 

8.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

7.3 

7.3 

San  Francisco 

8.3 

9.1 

9.1 

Savannah 

6.9 

9.3 

O  Hi 
3  •  O 

Scranton 

7.9 

9.4 

9.3 

Seattle 

8.5 

g.4 

8.4,  {* 

Springfield,  111. 

6.9 

7.8 

7.8 

Washington,  D.  C- 

7.0 

8.2 

8.2 

Avsra^e  price  per 

jpound  (in 

cents) 

Jan. 15 

Dec. 19 

Jan. 2 

Markets 

1933 

1933 

1934 

United  States 

1.5 

2.3 

2.4 

Atlanta. 

2.8 

2.9 

Baltimore 

1.5 

2.4 

2.6 

Birmingham 

2.1 

2.7 

2.8" 

Boston 

1.5 

2.3 

2.6 

Bridgeport  . 

1.5 

2.1 

.  2.7 

Buffalo 

.9 

1.6 

1.8 

Butte 

.8 

1.1 

1.1 

Charleston,  S-C 

1.9 

2.7 

2.7 

Chicago 

1.4 

2.3 

2.2 

Cincinnati 

1.5 

2.2 

2.5 

Cleveland 

1.4 

2.4 

2.5 

Columbus 

1.3 

2.1 

2.5 

Dallas 

2.8 

3.3 

Denver 

1.5 

1.9 

1 .9 

Detroit 

.9 

1.8 

2.2 

Fall  Biver 

1.4 

2.1 

2.5 

Houston 

;  3.? 

2.9 

2.9 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

1.9 

2-2 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

2.3 

2.6 

Kansas  City 

1.6 

o  •t 

2.3 

Little  Hock 

1.9 

~j  •  2 

2.4 

Los  Angeles 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

Louisville 

1.4 

2.1 

2-2 

Manchester 

1.4 

2.4 

Uegaphi  s 

2.2 

2.7 

2-7 

L'i.iv'aukee 

1.2 

1.9 

2.0 

Minneapolis 

1.1 

2.0 

2.2 

MqVile 

1.8 

2.4 

2.3 

ITe-.?ark 

1.6 

2.6 

2.9 

Few  Haven 

1.6 

2  .4 

2.7 

ITew  Orleans 

2.2 

2.6 

2.8 

Hew  York 

1.9 

2.7 

3.1 

Korfolk 

1.8 

2.6 

2.8 

Omaha 

1.3 

1.9 

2.0 

Peoria 

1  •  4 

2.0 

2.0 

Philadelphia 

1.8 

2.8 

3.0 

Pitt  sburgh 

1.5 

2.3 

2.6 

Portland,  Me. 

1.3 

2.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.4 

2.0 

1.9 

Providence 

1.5 

2.1 

2.6 

Richmond 

1.8 

2.7 

2.8 

P.o  choster 

.3 

1.5 

1.5 

St.  Louis 

1.5 

2.2 

2.4 

St.  pqul 

1.0 

1.8 

.  1.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

.9 

1.5 

1.6 

San  Francisco 

1.9 

2.4 

Savannah 

1.9 

2.5 

2.7 

Seranton 

.8 

2.2 

2.5 

Seattle 

1.4 

2.1 

2.2 

Springfield,  111. 

1.4 

2.0 

2.3 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.8 

2.7 

2.9 

POTATOES 

Potato  prices  continue  to  go  up. 
The  price  was  higher  in  38  cities; 
lower  in  only  4;  and  the  same  in 
9. 


In  view  of  the  small  crop  pro- 
duced, carlo t  shipments  continue 
to  "be  ra.ther  heavy....  The  truck 
-shipments  of  pota.toes  are  probably 
light  this  year,  though,  a.s  the 
largest  supplies  are  in  commer- 
cial, areas  distant  from  the  market 


January  1  stocks  have  not  yet 
been  re-oorted,  hat  will  probably 
be  small...  'Thole sale  -or ices  are 
definitely  up..*  In  ITew  York  the 
price  rose  from  $1.55  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  week  ending 
December  18  to  $2.17  for  the  week 
ending  January  6. 


The  December  farm  price,  59.4  cent 
was  almost  double  that  of  a  year 
earlier  rut  is  less  than  ua^rity, 
which  was  82.2  cants  a  bushel. 
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Average  price  per 

pound  ( in 

cents) 

1 

J an. 15 

Dec .  1 ^ 

Jan.  2^ 

Markets 

x  ^  o« 

x  -  o*± 

... 

United  States 

24,g 

24 . 2 

24 . 0 

28.3 

25  .3 

24.9 

??  .•4- 

?3  .0 

23  1 

#v'J  •  X. 
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Jan  •  15    Dec. 19 

Jan.  2 

Markets 

1933  1933 

I93h 

United  States 

16. f)      19. s 

1Q  n 

Atlanta 
Baltimore 
B  i  rmi  nghrjn 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 
Charleston 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus • 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall  River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
J  acksonville 
Kansas  City 
Little  Rock 
Tcs  Angeles 
ioui  sville 
Manchester 
Memphi  s 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 

Hewark 
New  Haven 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 
Hichmond 
Rochester 
2 1 .  Loui  3 
St,  Paul 
Sta t  Lake  City 
2an  Francisco 
"avannah 
bran ton 
Seattle 

Springfield,  111. 
Islington,  p.  C. 


1 


7.1 
15.3 

i4.4 
16.9 
19.6 

17*7 
16.S 

16.3 
16.7 

13.9 
15*5 
15.5 

17.3 
15,7 
15.2 

16.7 
16.8 
16,1 
15.O 
16.1 

12.8 
20.8 
12.7 
16.3 
13.3 
lb.7 

it.4 

12.3 
16,8 
16.9 

lk  o 
18.8 
1W 
13.2 
14.0 
IS. 2 
15»6 
17.3 
17.9 

i7o 
15.2 

15.9 
14.6 

15.5 

19.5 
22.6 

l4.b 

20.  4 

20.8 

13.5 
16.6 


19.1 
18. 7 
16.0 
19.6 
23.6 
19.3 
19.3 
19.8 
20.0 

17.* 
19.4 

20.0 

19.  s 
18. 5 
22.5 
19.6 
20.0 
I?- 7 

-1  f  r 
AO.  C 

170 
17.2 
26.3 
15.6 

18. 7 

15.9 

18.8 
20.2 

15.9 
19.8 
21.4 
I7.6 
21.8 
17.6 
16.0 

17.1 
22.3 

19.1 

20.  ? 
20.1 
23.O 

19.3 
18. 7 

17.5 
19?2 
21.0 
27.2 
16.3 
22.3 
24*8 

17o 
23.6 


IS 
18 

17 

19 

21 
19 
19 
20 
IS 

19 
19 
20 
IS 
24 
18 

17 
IS 

17 
IS 

17 

C  J 

15 

18 
17 
19 
20 
16 
20 
21 
IS 
22 
17 
15 
17 


1 


21 
21 


1 


19 

19 
20 

O  "7 
16 

22 
24 
17 


POBK  CHOPS 


Pork  prices  to  consumers  have 
gone  up  very  slightly...  The 
farm  price  of  hogs,  contrari- 
wise, has  been  going  down* 


Che  wider  spread  between  farm 
and  city  prices  is  largely  due 
to  the  processing  tax  on  hog 
slaughter. . .  The  receipts  from 
the  tax  will  go  to  the  farmers 
who  cooperate  to  adjust  hog  pro- 
duction to  meet  demand. . . 


Hog  prices  to  farmers  are  way  be- 
low  parity  --  as  are  the  prices  of 
other  meat  animals...  During  the 
next  couple  of  months  supplies  are 
expected  to  be  lower  as  a  result  of 
the  pig  slaughter  last  fall  when  the 
Government  paid  farmers  for  reducing 
their  sup  u lies. 


Farmers  who  got  $2.92  per  100 
pounds  for  hogs  on  December  15, 
1933 t  have  far  to  go  to  get 
"parity"  price,  which  was  0S.52. 
...  How  quickly  they  get  to  that  . 
price  depends  in  part  on  how  well 
they  coopera.te  with  the  hog  reduc- 
tion program  of  the  A.A.A. 
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JUTD  FACTORY  770BKSHS  #IT3  JOBS 


What  oar  dollars  will  buy  in  food*  clothes,  housing,  and 

other  essentials  of  living  is  more  important  to  us  than 
how  many  dollars  we  earn* 

The  chart  on  the  cover  shows  changes  in  the  "buying  power 
of  the  money  incomes  of  farmers  and  factory  workers  who 
had  Jobs*    We  are  not  trying  to  show  here  the  "buying 
power  of  all  the  people  who  had  factory  jobs  in  192S  but 
lost  them  in  later  years*    Just  those  who  actually  had 
employment  in  factories  each  year# 

To  figure  the  factory  worker*  s  real  income  (  that  is,  what 
his  dollars  would  buy),  we  took  his  average  dollar  earn- 
ings and  divided  in  them  a  measure  of  the  worker1 s  cost 
of  living*    The  farmers*  real  income  was  got  by  dividing 
the  gross  farm  income  in  dollars  by  a  measure  of  the 
farmers1  cost  of  living.    Each  year  is  compared  with  real 
incomes  in  1928*     (These  figures  come  from  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics*) 

The  amount  of  goods  farmers  could  buy  with  their  money 
incomes  dropped  much  more  than  the  amount  of  foods  employ- 
ed factory  workers  could  buy  with  theirs*    But  all  farmers 
are  as aimed  to  have  had  some  income,  while  many  workers 
lost  their  jobs  in  these  years  and  had  no  income.    Over  a 
third  of  the  wor?^ers  who  had  jobs  in  factories  in  were 
not  so  employed  in  193^«     By  1933 »  employment  had  increased 
from       percent  in  193^  to  69  percent  of  the  192S  number* 

If  all  workers  had  the  baying  power  that  factory  workers 
with  jobs  have  had,  the  depression  would  have  been  much 
less  serious* 

One  thing  to  remember  about  the  farmers*  buying  power  is 
that  the  farmer  must  spend  much  of  his  income  to  hold  on 
to  and  keep  up  the  farm  that  furnishes  that  income*  Such 
expenses  factory  workers  don't  have*    The  faster  farmers' 
buying  power  tor  goods  picks  up  the  more  employment  of 
factory  workers  there  will  be* 
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A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise, economical  purchases. 
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TWO-WAY  BELIEF 


Great  warehouses  filled  with 
foods  nobody  could  buy  . . .  Long 
"bread  lines"  in  cities  . . .  Farms 
producing  foods  which  never  found 
a  buyer  ,  .  .     Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families,  jobless,  having  to 
get  food  enough  to  keep  alive  from 
relief  agencies  .„.     The  greater 
the  farm  "surpluses"  grew,  the 
poorer  grew  the  farmer  „ . .  Relief 
agencies,  overburdened  with  appeals 
for  food,  having  only  a  pittance 
to  give  each  family. 

Queer  —  and  tragic  —  contra- 
dictions like  these  have  happened 
before.     But  never  was  the  picture 
quite  so  stark  as  last  year,  Eor 
millions  of  city  people,  the  in- 
dustrial and  public  works  programs 
of  the  Government  would  bring  re- 
lief in  time.    But  theirs  was  an 
immediate  need  for  food.    Eor  mil- 
lions of  farmers  the  agricultural 
program  would  eventually  take  off  the 
backs  of  farm  prices  the  deadening 
burden  of  piled—up,  unsold  foods.  But 
the  farmers  needed  all  the  help 
they  could  get. 

Out  of  this  dilemma  arose  the 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  a  non-profit 
making  concern  whose  officers  are  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Inter- 
ior and  the  Administrator  of  Federal 
Emergency  Relief.  This.  Corporation's 
business  was  to  devise  a  two-way  relief  — 
to  hel]6  the  farmers  by  buying  up  sur- 
pluses of  food  and  seeing  that  they  got 
to  needy  families.    Working  closely  with 
the  Corporation  are  the  F  E  R  A  and  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

This  two-way  relief  got  under  way 
last  October.    At  the  end  of  three 
months,  the  Corporation  had  purchased 
■ —  and  delivered  in  most  cases  — 


millions  of  pounds  of  pork,  butter, 
cheese,  beef,  wheat  and  other  foods. 
The  picture  on  the  cover  shows  the 
value  of  all  of  these  food  pur- 
chases and  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  foods  for  consumption.  Other 
purchases  of  coal  and  blankets  have 
been  made.     The  Corporation  has  also 
made  arrangements  for  State  relief 
administrations  to  buy  rice,  milk, 
medicines  and  other  necessaries  at 
reduced  cost. 

All  of  the  food  acquired  by 
The  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 
goes  to  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tors who  see  to  its  distribution  in 
the  most  equitable  way.    Most  of  it 
goes  to  families.     Some  of  it  goes 
to  schools  to  be  served  to  under- 
nourished children.     In  every  case 
it  is  food  in  addition  to  the  ' 
regular  supplies  that  relief  agencies 
have  been  purchasing.     In  cases  where 
it  must  be  processed,  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  get  the  finest 
quality  possible.    All  processing 
and  distributing  costs  are  checked, 

Surpluses  can' t  last  forever. 
The  better  the  agricultural  program 
succeeds,  the  smaller  the  chance 
that  there  will  be  surpluses  in  the 
future.    Furthermore,  other  more 
permanent  planning  for  city  workers 
will  help  to  make  such  relief  un- 
necessary.   Meantime,  in  pushing 
through  this  two-way  relief,  the 
Government  is  acting  on  the  assur- 
ance given  the  people  months  ago 
that  it  would  no  longer  tolerate 
seeing  "millions  of  people  inade- 
quately clothed  and  fed  and  suffer- 
ing all  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  malnutrition  and  exposure  while 
surpluses  of  the  commodities  they 
need  are  begging  for  a  market". 
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NATION-WIDE  FARM  HOUSING  SURVEY  EXPLORES 
NEW  JOBS  FOR  CITY  WORKERS 


Tour  thousand  farm  women  went 
calling  last  week.    Not  with  fancy 
engraved  calling  cards,     to  do  a 
social  round,  hut  with  dozens  of 
questions  to  ask  their  neighbors 
ahout  their  homes  and  gardens. 

They  went  as  special  visitors 
for  the  Government,  to  make  a  Farm 
Housing  Survey,  to  gather  all  the 
information  they  could  on  what  farm 
families  would  like  to  have  done  to 
make  their  homes  more  comfortable, 
attractive,  and  healthful. 

The  facts  these  women  are  get- 
ting will  he  sent  to  Washington,  and 
there  studied  and  analyzed  « , .  not 
to  "become  so  many  figures  in  a  gov- 
ernment report,  hut  to  he  used  in 
working  out  a  plan  for  putting  un- 
employed people  in  cities  to  work 
jnaking  things  farmers  have  been 
j  jJ)oing  without. 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  families  have  had  to  forego 
needed  repairs,  improvements,  new 
equipment,  in  their  homes  "because 
money  was  scarce,  millions  of  people 
in  cities  who  make  the  tools  and 
materials  and  perform  the  services 
farm  homes  need,  have  "been  thrown 
out  of  work.    As  these  city  people 
get  back  to  work,  their  purchasing 
power  for  farm  products  will  go  up. 

For  six  weeks  this  survey  has 
"been  under  way  in  300  counties  in  46 
States  —  all  hut  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. When  it  is  completed  about 
February  15,  more  than  660,000  homes 
will  have  been  visited.     The  fact- 
gathers  will  have  talked  with  as 
many  families  and  found  out  what  these 
families  need  in  order  to  put  the  roofs, 
the  walls,  the  doors,  and  other  parts  of 
their  homes  in  good  condition;  what 
flight  be  done  to  improve  their  water 
Supply,  their  heating  and  light- 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  meets  the  Warrenton,  Ya. 
women  making  the  Farm  Housing  Survey 

ing  arrangements,  their  gardens  and 
lawns.    Engineering  experts  are  studying 
the  reports  to  estimate  what  the  needed 
improvements  would  cost. 

Every  one  of  the  4,000  women  collect- 
ing information  on  all  these  housing 
questions  has  been  on  CWA  payrolls,  earn- 
ing money  much  of  which  is  being  spent 
in  rural  communitiese     In  each  county 
there  is  a  woman  in  charge,    also  a  CWA 
worker.     In  each  State  is  another  CWA 
woman  worker  under  the  direction  of  the 
Extension  Service.     Supervising  the  Survey 
nationally  is  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
under  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  which  will  have 
the  help  of  still  other  CWA  women  workers. 

In  addition  to  giving  immediate  em- 
ployment to  country  women  during  the 
quietest  weeks  of  the  farm  year,  the 
Farm  Housing  Survey    —    the  biggest 
undertaking  of  the  sort  ever  tried  — 
will  give  farm  owners  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  good  idea  of  the 
immediate  needs  in  farm  homes.  These 
needed  improvements,  if  financed  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  the  farmer,  should 
help  produce  activity  in  the  building 
and  equipment  trades,  now  among  the 
most  depressed  of  all  industries. 
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BjlgEESDA.  WOMEN  CASH  IN  ON  COOPERATION 

How  one  alert  group  of  farm  women  is 
defeating  depression  "by  standing 
together 

BETHESDA,  Maryland,  is 
just  a  dot  on  the  highway  map  six  miles 
north  of  Washington,  D-.  C.    But  it  has 
earned  a  reputation,  entertains  distin- 
guished visitors  twice  a  week  from 
everywhere „     Cars  from  the  embassies, 
from  official  residences  of  Washington 
Big  Names  —  from  the  White  House  it- 
self —  park  there. 

WHY  do  these  cars  and 
the  cars  of  hundreds  of  less  known 
people  park  there  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday? 


THE  answer 
is  simple:  the 
owners  are  doing 
their  marketing. 


BETHESDA 
is  the  home  of 
the  Montgomery 
Farm  Women' s  Co- 
operative Market. 
Eighty-six  women 
have  stands  there 
where  they  sell 
the  things  they 
have  raised- and 
cooked. 


a  profitable  point  for  every  farm  woman 
to  use:  that  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  the  flavor  of  home-grown  food  pre-  C 
pared  with  conscience  and  care  and  honest 
materials.  Even  for  the  woman  who  real- 
izes this,  though,  there  is  usually  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  way  to  get  her 
product  to  its  public.    It  is  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  that  the  great 
success  of  the  Bethesda  Market  is  sig- 
nificant. 

ONE  of  the  first  obstacles 
was  overcome  in  1932  by  an  ambitious 
field  worker  of  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.     She  helped 
put  over  the  idea  of  cooperation  among 
people  whose  traditional  psychology  was 
every  individual  for  himself.    But  she 

went  at  it  through 
the  women  of  the 
Home  Demonstration 
Clubs  who  were  al- 
ready working  to- 
gether. 

SO  the  market 
star ted, with  seventy 
women  and  their  wares 
crowded  into  a  small 
store,    making  a  start 
at  profits,  filling 
great  voids  in  fam- 
ily budgets,  begin- 
ning to  attract 
attention. 


One  of  the  stands  in  the  Bethesda  Market 


THE  market  had  its  foundation 
in  dire  necessity.     The  county1 s  farms 
were  in  a  desperate  plight.  Though 
the  Maryland  women' s  Southern  preju- 
dice against  going  into  trade  held  them 
back  at  first,  they  realized  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  keep  children  in 
shoes  so  that  they  could  go  to  school, 
to  save  farms  and  herds,  to  repair 
homes,  to  provide  medical  care,  and  to 
get  the  necessary  manufactured  goods 
that  only  money  could  buy. 

THESE  women  —  and 
there  is  not  a  man  employed  among  them 
in  any  capacity  at  all  —  have  proved 


THROUGH  reorganization,  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal group  emerged  as  the  Montgomery 
County  Farm  Women's  Cooperative  Market. 
Then  the  town  of  Bethesda  built  a  model 
market  on  the  highway  with  glass-enclosed 
stands,  electric  refrigeration,  all 
modern  equipment ,  and  parking  space 
outside.  This  is  leased  to  the  coopera- 
tive. 

WHEN  the  marketers  moved 
into  their  new  building,  they  employed  a 
Business  Manager  who  carries  out  the  poli- 
cies of  the  elected  Board  of  Directors. 
She  has  charge  of  all  details  of  routine, 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  care  of  the 
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(building  and  grounds,  is  general 
arbiter  in  disagreements  of  every 
sort,  and  enforces  the  rules  of 
the  market..    Here  are  some  of  the 
rules  that  help  to  keep  the  stand- 
ards- of  the  market  unusually  high: 

EVERY  woman  must  he 
an  active  .member  of  a  Home  Demon- 
stration Club,  must  own  at  least 
six  acres  of  land- and  depend  for 
most  of  her  living  on  the  land, 
must  be  a  dependable  person  whose 
character  has  "been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated.    She  must  never  offer 
perishable  goods  for  sale  the  sec- 
ond day,  must  always  charge  the 
prices  set  each  market  day  "by  a 
price  committee  appointed  for  a 
month's  term  by  the  president.  These 
prices  are  near,  slightly    above,  those 
of  the  chain  stores  for  straight  farm 
products,  but  they  do  not  include  spe- 
cialties developed  "by  self-made  special- 
ists. 

SOME  women  make  specialties 
from  recipes  handed  down  in  their  families 
for  generations.     They  sell  their  favorite 
pickles  and  preserves,  they  stuff  chickens 
in  a  way  of  their  own,  they  baste  their 
roasts  with  an  original- tanged  sauce,  and 
the  crowds  "begin  to  seek  out  their  stands. 

CHEERFUL,  dressed  in  clean 
white  dresses  and  caps  in  compliance  with 
the  market  regulations,  the  women  look  as 
appetizing  as  the  cakes  and  cookies  and 
cinnamon,  rolls  in  their  packed  showcases. 
They  sell  rolls  and  "bread  baked  and  ready- 
to-bake;  hams  cured  according  to  tradition, 
cooked  and  uncooked;  jellied  "broths  and 
soups;  hominy  and  "baked  "beans;  canned 
fruits  and  vegetahles;  delicious  candies 
and  ice  creams;  salads  of  every  kind; 
chicken  in  aspic  and  cooked  chicken  picked 
from  the  bones;  nuts  and  savory  sausage 
meat.    Even  cord  wood  cut  to  order,  and 
needlework,  and  pedigreed  dogs  and  cats 
and  rabhits,  find  "buyers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  market. 


Montgomery  County  Farm  Women' s  Cooperative  Market 


EA.CH  member  of  the 
market  pays  a  rent  of  $1  a  month, 
gives  "back  5$>  commission  on  her  gross 
sales,  "buys  two  shares  of  common  stock 
which  has  voting  power  while  she  is  act- 
ively  selling  in  the  market.  In  return 
for  this  fraction  of  her  income  she  has 
not  only  the  outlet  for  products  which 
might  otherwise  bring  in  nothing,  but 
she  is  able  to  buy  her  supplies  to  make 
these  products  at  the  quantity  prices 
at  which  the  Business  Manager  buys  them 
for  her  convenience. 

WITH  the  $100,000 
revenue  they  brought  in  during  the  last 
year,  and  the  hundreds  of  regular  week- 
ly customers  who  are  happy  to  go  to 
Bethesda  to  buy  their  provisions,  these 
women  have  added  another  shining 
example  to  the  growing  list  of  coopera- 
tives in  the  country  which  are  show- 
ing the  farm  women  one  way  to  unite 
and  stand  against  depression. 

The  Bethesda  marketers  will  be'  glad  ' 
to  send  anyone  outside  this  district \ 
some  of  their  best-selling  receipes 
if  you  will  send  in  your  own  favorites 
to  the  Consumers'  Guide,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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TEE  STORY  OF  MILK 


You  might  think  that  this  country 
with  all  its  great  pasture  lands  end 
all  its  great  herds  of  cows  was  a"bout 
the  "biggest  milk  consuming  country  in 
the  world. 

But  it  isn't,    people  in  the  little 

country  of  Finland,  way  up  on  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  consume  more  whole  milk  than 
we  do.    Even  in  Switzerland,  Sweden  and 
Norway  more  whole  milk  is  consumed  as 
an  average  by  each  person  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Way  down  below  the  Equator,  the 
People  in  New  Zealand  consume  more 
"butter  than  do  Americans.    Almost  twice 
as  much.    And  in  Australia,  Canada, 
Finland.  Germany,  and  Sweden,  "butter 
consumption  is  on  the  average  greater 
than  in  the  United  States. 

The  little  Republic  of  Switzerland, 
so  famed  for  its  cheeses,  consumes  more 
csheese  than  people  here.    In  fact,  the 
average  person  in  each  of  eleven  coun- 
tries buys  more  cheese  than  do  Ameri- 
cans . 


In  the  consumption  of  none  of 
these  dairy  products  done  this  coun- 
try stand  first,  or  even  second  or 
third. 

Consumption  of  "fluid"  milk  and 
cream  in  our  cities  and  villages  had 
been  creeping  up  slowly  but  surely 
until  the  depression  stooped  its 
growth.    Way  back  in  1921  the  aver- 
age amount  consumed  by  each  person 
was  just  a  little  over  eight-tenths 
of  a  pint  a  day.    By  1929,  it  was 
nine-tenths  of  a  pint.    It  dropped 
back  by  1932,  to  0.88  pint  and  in 
1933  it  was  probably  less,  although 
we  do  not  yet  have  the  figures  to 
show  just  how  much  per  capita  con- 
sumption amounted  to. 

Not  everyone,  by  a  long  shot, 
got  this  average  amount,    people  in 
northern  States  have  always  consumed 
more  than  people  in  southern  States. 
In  places  like  New  England  and  New 
York  the  average  for  everybody  was 
.98  pint  —  that's  practically  a 
whole  pint  —  of  milk  and  cream. 
Consumers  in  South  Atlantic  States 
averaged  the  lowest,   .65  pint  a.  per- 
son.   These  were  the  amounts  con- 
sumed in  1932.     In  other  Southern 
States,  like  Kentucky,  Ten -lessee, 
Alabama  and  those  States  called  "South 
Central"  the  average  person  got  no 
more  than  .67  pint  a  day.    People  in 
Western  Spates  got  .87  pint. 


IE  ALL  THE  I.IILK  PRODUCED  were  dis- 
tributed as  "fluid  milk"  or  cream 
and  divided  up  equally  among  every- 
one, each  of  us  would  get  a  little 
over  a  quart  a  day...  Eour-fifths 
of  a  quart  a  day,   in  one  form  or  an- 
other, would  be  a  "liberal"  allow- 
ance, experts  say. . . -A  little  less 
than  a  third  of  the  milk  produced  is 
used  as  milk  or  cream  by  city  people. 

THESE  ARE  SOME  of  the  facts  about 
milk  production  told  in  our  first 
chapter...  Each  issue  of  the  GUI EE 
will  tell  new  facts  aoout  milk  and 
the  problem  of  getting  an  abundant 
supply  at  prices  fair  to  farmers 
and  consumers . 


Of  course,  these  are  just  aver- 
ages.    They  don't  mean  that  each  per- 
son in  these  States  got  that  much. 
Last  year  the  New  Haven  Board  of 
Health  made  a  study  of  how  much  milk 
consumers  living  in  different  parts 
of  that  city  bought.    They  found  that 
the  people  living  in  some  wards  got 
less  than  half  a  pint  of  milk,  while 
others  got  over  a  pint.  Averages 
sometimes 
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wtanOotixI?  out  wide  differences  and  maltc 
things  appear  better  than  they  re  ally- 
arc  . 

A  few  years  ago  another  study  was 
made  of  milk  consumed  in  and  around 
Uew  York  City.    One  district,  includ- 
ing families  in  paterson,New  Jersey, 
bought  an  average  of  1.07  quarts  of 
"bottled  milk  per  family  each  day. 
Families  in  mere  expensive  suburbs  in 
Westchester  county  bought  1.55  quarts  per 
family  —  ^5  percent  more  than  the 
Pater son  families. 

Pluid  milk  and  cream  are  not  the 
only  kinds  of  milk  products  we  consume. 
There  is  butter  and  chee-e.    Wo  have 
tt  take  averages  for  the  country  to 
get  an  idea  of  how  much  of  these 
dairy  products  each  of 
us  gets. 


1932,  our  average  cheese  purchases 
had  increased  less  than  a  pound  a 
year  to  k,h  pounds  a  person. 

Although  our  purchases  of  butter 
and  cheese  seem  very  small  there  are 
great  supplies  of  both  produced  that 
are  net  sold  but  go  into  storage* 
These  storage  supplies  are  very  im- 
portant —  not  only  in  showing  what 
people  cannot  buy,  but  in  keeping 
down  the  prices  farmers  get  for 
their  milk.    Obviously  "fluid"  milk 
cannot  be  stored.     When  farmers  fail 
to  sell  milk  in  "fluid"  form,  they 
try  to  sell  it  to  be  made  into  butter 
or  cheese  or  some  other  dairy  pro- 
duct that,  if  it  does  not  find  a  mar- 

ket  right  arway,  will  keep.  y 

NEXT:     What  we  give  the  farmers. 


In  1320  we  averaged 
slightly  less  than  15 
pounds  of  butter  a  per- 
son for  the  year.  That 
was  just  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  ounce  each 
day.    Not  very  much. 

By  1932  we  were  buy- 
ing a  little  over  IS 
pounds  a  day.  Getting 
close  to  four-fifths  of 
an  our.ee  a  day.  Still 
not  very  much. 

Cheese  is  much  less 
important  a  food  in  the 
diet  of  most  people  in 
this  country  than  in 
seme  other  countries. 
In  192C  we  bought  on  an 
average  of  3^  pounds  a 
person  for  the  year. 
That  would  bo  less  than 
a  fifth  of  an  ounce  a 
day  —  a  mere  sliver 
Cf  cheese. 

Twelve  years  later,  in 


HERE  13  A  STORY  which  has  reached  the  CONSUMERS' 
G-UIDE  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  Markets  0: 
sin.    He  says: 


t!i< 


State  0 


f  m5 


is  con- 


tour years  ago  last  fall,  l62  dairy  farmers 
surrounding  the  city  of  Milwaukee  organized  a 
distributing  system  by  assessing  themselves  $50 
per  cow  to  put  into  the  plant.    They  had  raised 
$13S, COO.     They  have  always  paid  the  fa.rmers  the 
same  price  that  has  been  -paid  by  other  distri- 
butors, and  since  they  started  they  paid  an 
additional  $187,000  into  the  plant,  made  out  of 
profits.     It  is  not  in  debt  a  single  cent  and  a 
year  ago  last  December  they  declared  a  dividend 
of  &fc  and  have  new  about        routes  in  the  city. 
There  isn't  a  single  city  in  the  United  States, 
the  size  of  Milwaukee,  where  consumers  get  milk 
for  a  less  price  nor  is  there  a  single  milk  shed 
surrounding  any  of  these  cities  where  the  farmer: 
get  more. 

"We  have  the  seeds  of  different  milk  cooperative; 
planted  in  ^8  other  cities  and  villages  in  the  ? 
State  and  if  the  boat  is  not  rocked  too  much, 
these  lesser  cooperatives  will  be  perfected  in 
the  near  future," 


YOUNGST0'^J  GOES  CONSUMER-CONSCIOUS 


Theories  about  how  consumers 
should  "be  protected  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  consumers.    Put  out  in 
Youngs  town,  Ohio,  consumers  have 
actually  got  on  the  job  of  protect- 
ing themselves.    For  four  months 
now  consumers  in  that  city  have  had 
a  lively  organization,  known  as  a 
"Consumers'  Council''  donnf  a  valuable 
job  in  ridding  the  city  of  three 
plagues  of  recovery  —  ignorance, 
panic,  and  profiteering. 

VThen  people  in  Youngs  town  "began 
to  get  apprehensive  over  rising  prices 
and  didn't  understand  what  was  caus- 
ing them,  the  "ay or  suggested  this 
Consumers'  Council  should  "be  organized 
to  do  three  major  johs:     first,  inves- 
tigate price  changes;   second,  edu- 
cate consumers  on  legitimate  and  desir- 
able price  increases;     third,  sound 
warnings  to  merchants  who  might  not  he 
playing  fair  with  the  Recovery  program. 

Directing  the  work  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Council  is  Pr,  George  F.  Fddy, 
a  teacher  of  economics  in  the  High 
School.    Advising  him  and  his  staff 
are    representatives  of  such  citizens1 
organizations  as  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  United  Labor  Con- 
gress, parent  Teachers'  Association, 
clubs  of  the  Federation  of  Improve- 
ment, the  Allied  Council,  the  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches,  Jewish  Synagogues, 
and  Catholic  parishes. 


Each  month  these  representatives 
meet  with  the  active  workers  on  the 
Council,  giving  them  advice  and  criti- 
cism, and  then  carry  back  information 
and  enthusiasm  to  their  grouos. 

A  Bureau  of  Business  Research  was 
set  up  to  make  a  study  of  the  prices  of 
foods,  clothing,  and  household  furnish- 
ings in  Youngs town.     To  insure  its  inde- 
pendence, the  expenses  of  this  Bureau  — 
which  are  small  because  volunteers  help 
in  the  work  —  are  met  by  the  advisory 
organizations. 

Each  month  prices  from  many  stores 
are  collected  and  carefully  tabulated 
and  analyzed.     These  are  made  public 
through  the  press  and  radio  talks  which 
Dr.  Eddy  makes.     Consumers  are  told 
what  is  pushing  up  this  or  that  price. 
They  are  encouraged  to  bring  to  the 
Council  any  evidences  of  unfair  price 
increases  so  that  they  can  be  looked 
into.     Merchants  are  invited  to  tell 
their  side  of  the  story.     The  Council 
has  made  itself  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
formed court  of  appeal  for  both  con- 
sumers and  merchants. 


Youngstown' s  Consumers'  Council  is 
doing  a  pioneering  job.     It  is  still 
carving  out  new  roles  for  itself,  but 
already  it  has  given  consumers  an  assur- 
ance that  their  interests  are  being  as 
carefully  watched  over  as  these  of  other 

groups  in  the  community.  i 

w 
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THE  FARMER'S   SHARE    IN    CHANGING-    COTTON  PRICES 
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SINCE  JULY  27  THE  PRICE  THE  FARMER 
GOING  INTO  THESE  GOODS  3—  HAS  SCARCELY 
1    THE    PROCESSING    TAX     I  I     -    WHICH    IS  PA 

THE    FORM   OF    BENEFIT    PAYMENTS    -    WENT  INTO 
FACTURES.    SINCE    THEN    PRACTICALLY    ALL    INCREASES  IN 
CONSUMERS    HAVE    OCCURRED    IN    THE    MANUFACTURING  AND 
MARGIN   1  1  WHICH    INCLUDES    LABOR.    OVERHEAD,  AND 
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100% 


30% 


80% 


70% 


60%  h™  


50% 


THE 

CLIMB  TO  PARITY 

WHEN  PURCHASING 
POWER    OF  FARM 
PRODUCTS  REACHES 

100  -  PARITY  - 

IT    WILL    BE  WHERE 
IT    WAS    IN  PRE- 
WAR YEARS 


I929     I930  1931  1932 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  POOD  PRICES 


Retail  food 

Average  retail 

food  prices  in  51 

cities 

Per  cent 

prices  changed 

Kind  of  Food 

Jan. 15, 

Jan. 2, 

Jan. 16 , 

of  chang < 

little  during 

1933 

1934 

1934 

in  year 

first  half  of 

cents 

cents 

cents 

January,  1934; 

Butter,  Ih 

26.8 

25.2 

25.5 

-4.9 

hut  they  were 

Cheese,  lh. 

22.3 

21.9 

22.0 

-1.4 

11  per  cent 

Milk,  qt. 

10.4 

11.2 

11.1 

+6.7 

higher  than 

Eggs,  doz. 

32.4 

30.8 

29.9 

-7.7 

the  year  hef ore 

Hens,  lh. 

21.4 

21.5 

22.4 

+4.7 

for  all  foods. 

Round  Steak, lh. 

24.9 

24.0 

24.4 

-2.0 

The  last  column 

Jjeg  of  Lamhjlh. 

21.7 

20.8 

21.5 

-  .9 

compares  Jan, 16, 

Pork  Chop,  lh. 

16.5 

19.9 

20.6 

+24.8 

1934,  with  Jan. 

El our,  lh. 

2.9 

4.7 

4.7 

+62.1 

15,  1933,  for 

Bread,  lh. 

6.4 

7.9 

7.9 

+23.4 

price  of  each 

Lard,  lh. 

8.1 

9.5 

9.4 

+16.0 

kind  of  food. 

Potatoes,  lh. 

1.5 

2.4 

2.6 

+73.3 

Prunes,  lh. 

8.9 

9.9 

10.8 

+21.3 

Rice,  lh. 

6.0 

7.3 

7.5 

+25.0 

Retail  city  prices  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics. 
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United  States 


10.4 


S.C. 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo- 
Butte 

Charleston, 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall  River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City 
Little  Rock 
Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphi  s 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 
New  Haven 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Pooria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 
3t.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Savannah 
Zc ran ton 
Seattle 

Springfield,  111. 
ffashin^ton,  P.O. 


12.0 
11.0 
lk.0 
11.0 
12.0 
10.0 
11.7 
13.0 
9.0 
10.0 
8.0 
8.0 
3.0 
10.0 

9.0 

12.0 
7.8 
9.0 
13.0 
10.0 
10.0 
11.0 
10.0 
11.0 
10.0 

7.0 
7.0 
13.5 

11.0 
12.0 
10.0 
11.0 
12.0 
7.0 
ICO 

9.0 
9.0 

11.7 

10.3 
12.5 

u*5 
10.0 
10.0 
s.o 

9.0 

12.0 

13.7 
10.0 

9»o 
9.1 
13.0 


11.2 
11.0 
11.0 

14.0 
12.0 
lU.O 
11.0 
11.0 
14.0 
11.0 
11.0 

9-5 

9.0 

10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
12.0 
10.0 

9.0 

lk.0 
10.0 
12.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 

9.0 
9.0 

13.  c 

12.0 
1*4.0 
11.5 
12.0 
lk.C 
9.0 
10. 2 
11.0 
10.0 
12.0 

9.8 

13.0 
12.0 
11.0 
11.0 

9.0 

10.0 
12.0 

12.3 
11.0 
10.0 
10.0 

13.0 


11.1 


10.5 

11.0 
lk.0 
12.0 
lk.0 
11.0 
11.0 

IH.  0 

II.  0 

11.0 
10.0 

9.0 

s.o 

10.0 
10.0 
12.0 
10.0 

1U.0 
10.0 
12.0 

10.7 
11.  c 

11.0 
11.0 

S.O 

9.e 
13.0 
12.0 
1H.0 

3.5 
12.0 

IH.  0 

10.2 

II.  0 
10.3 
12.0 
10.0 

13. c 

12.0 
11.0 
11.0 
9.0 
10.0 
10.0 

12.3 

11.0 
10.0 
10.0 

13.0 


MILK 

(Fresh) 


Milk  prices  in  throe  cities  dropped 
as  much  as  2  cents  from  January  2 
to  January  l6.     These  were  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  Orleans,  and  Dallas  

The  average  price  for  the  51  cities 
moved  down  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent. 


Milk  prices  have  been  much  steadier 
than  butter  prices... At  retail, 
delivered  mill:  cost  7  percent  more 
on  January  lo  than  a  year  before, 
while  retail  butter  prices  were 
5  percent  lower. . . .  During  the 
year  the  farm  price  of  wholesale 
milk  went  up  15  percent,  and  the 
form  price  of  butterfat  dropjjed 
15  percent. 


Prices  of  butterfat  at  the  farm 
must  be  raised  if  dairy  farmers 
are  to  get  ahead.    A  major  attack 
on  this  problem  is  now  being  made 
through  the  new  milk  policy  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 


All  retail  milk  prices  quoted 
here  are  for  milk  regularly  de- 
livered to  customers.  Quotations 
are  from  dairies  —  either  the 
original  producers  or  milk  dealers 
  and  none  are  from  grocers. 
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BUTTER 


Farm  price  of  "butterfat  continued 
to  drop  until  January  l6,  "but  re- 
tail butter  prices  moved  up. 


The  average  price  to  consumers  in 
the  51  cities  advanced  three - 
tenths  of  a  cent  from  January  2  to 
January  l6....  In  Birmingham,  Ala., 
the  price  jumped  three  cents  in 
the  two  weeks. 


Back  in  the  pre-war  period,  1909 
to  1914,  hut  t  erf  at  averaged  26.3 
cents  at  the  farm.     The  things 
farmers  buy  now  cost  l6  percent 
more  than  in  1909  to  19i^t  so  if 
the  dairy  farmer  were  to  reach 
parity  he  would  get  lo  percent 
more  for  his  butter  than  he  did 
in  pre-war  years.     That  is  more 
than  30  cents,  instead  of  the~ 
l6.1  cents  he  was  getting  on 
January  15,  193^* 


Retail  butter  prices  are  for  the 
grade  of  butter  known  on  the  mar- 
ket as  "creamery  extra".  Cream- 
ery extra  is  sold  in  two  ways  — 
in  bulk  as  tub  butter  or  in 
bricks  as  print  butter.  Both 
kinds  are  covered  if  they  are 
bought  by  wage  earners,  since 
these  retail  prices  represent 
what  such  income  groups  have  to 
pay  for  their  food. 


Aw-T>c.-.-a  Price  "ner 

pound  (in 

C^Txt  3  ) 

Jan. 15 

Jan .  2 

u an . 1 q 

Markets 

19?3  , 

1  C~Z  )l 

1^)4 

1  Q7li 
i.73H 

United  States 

o£  5? 
c:0  •  0 

op;  0 
C9  •  d 

dS  ♦  b 

Atlanta 

27.9 

dy-.y 

0^  )i 

db.  4 

Baltimore 

30.0 

^7«9 

0"7     )  1 

2/  .4 

Birmingham 

27.2 

oh  i 

07  i 
df  .1 

Boston 

<^o  .3 

o£  n 
2b.  9 

of-  >z 

Bridgeport . 

2o  .3 

O^  7 

of^  ^ 
do.  0 

Buffalo 

2c.  2 

24.2 

07  n 
23  O 

3u  k  t  e 

O^  Q 

dH-,  1 

07  O 

Charleston,  o.C. 

2/  .9 

OC  "Z 

00 

oc:  c 

Chicago 

2b.  b 

0)'  )l 

25.1 

Cincinnati 

O  "7 

27*0 

OO  "7 
ddm  ( 

Oil  7 

24.  f 

Cleveland  . 

27.0 

24.9 

or"  ~7 

25*3 

Columbus 

or-  0 

25.9 

23  «P 

oil  "7 

24.3 

Dallas 

2d.c 

24.9 

or  0 

25.2 

Denver 

o£  1 
2b»3 

o£  n 
2b.  1 

OC  T 

2b.  1 

Detroit 

2b .  0 

0)1  7 

^4.3 

oil  "7 

24.  ( 

Fall  Hiver. 

2b  #8 

2b.  0 

2b. 5 

Houston 

28.  / 

o£  c 

0"7  CT 
270 

I  ndianapol.i  3. 

do  •  1 

0^  0 

dO  •  c 

o£ 

Jacksonville 

o£  Is 
elO.  -r 

0)1  ^ 

otr  r\ 

djmV 

ilansa^s  vi  L-y 

0)  1  7 
d±.  i 

OO  G 

0~Z  7 
2J*7 

T  •  4.4.I  n     "D      .VI  - 

J_il  t  u  1  e  xlO  Ck 

O)  1  O 

OO  ^ 

07  "7 

23  •  7 

Los  Angeles 

or  0 

ore  n 

25.  g 

OT  1 
23  .1 

Loui  sville 

07  -Z 

07  7 
23  ♦  / 

07  7 
23*  / 

Manchester 

og  n 
do  » I 

o£ 

do .  5 

o£  c 

Iviemphi  s 

o£  -7 
2b.  / 

07  0 

23  •  9 

ocz  0 

25.2 

Milwaukee 

OCT  "7 

25  •  7 

o~7  n 

O^I  0 

24.0 

Minneapolis 

O1-  0 

2^  .U 

0"Z 

23 .0 

o"7  n 
23.2 

MoDiie 

o£  52! 
dC  #5 

O) !  5? 

c4.  0 

0)1  7 
24.  f 

Newark 

on  t 

29.  JL 

0~7  O 

27.9 

OC     1 1 

25.4 

Hew  Haven  . 

7n  £ 

30.  b 

0~7  C 

27-5 

New  Orleans 

do  .1 

O^  1  "7 

nil  c? 

24.8 

New  York 

0"7  C 

d  (  .8 

O^"  C 

27*0 

^orioik 

on  o. 

2^.9 

O^  1  G* 

d4.  5 

oil  n 
24.9 

Gmaha 

23  »o 

21 .8 

O-7  "I 

23.1 

Peoria 

0£  £ 

00  r\ 
dd,u 

07  £ 

Philadelphia 

21 . 4 

00  )  1 
29.4 

28. 4 

Pittsburgh 

2b.  9 

25»3 

2b. 3 

Portland,  Me. 

OO 

29. b 

2/  .b 

27,8 

Portland,  Ore. 

25-3 

24. 4 

23*7 

Providence 

2o.S. 

2b. 9 

27.0 

Richmond. 

o£  c 
2b. 9 

OiC  ^ 

2b.  b 

Rochester. 

db  »b 

0)1  c 
c:4.  p 

0)  1  r> 

24. y 

Sii  Loois 

27.4 

0 1  t  0 

24.2 

or"  r* 

25-5 

bt»  Paul 

25.0 

O  ~7      \  1 

23  .4 

o~7  r~ 

23o 

«alt  Laxe  Oity 

on  ^ 

0)1 

O"7  "7 

2^.3 

■San  Francisco 

0^  It 

2b. 8 

Of-  ^ 

2^.0 

Savannah  . 

07  n 

27»9 

0)1  c 
d4.  9 

or  c 

db  »8 

Scranton  . 

2S  .2 

O  ^  t  C 

or-  C 

25»b 

■oeattle 

25.5 

O  ~ 7  "7 

27-3 

2b.  1  / 

Springfield,  111. 

25.9 

22.5 

24.61 

•Washington,  D.C.. 

3.0.1 

26.3 

26.5 

i 
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Ave rage _ price  per 

pound  (in -cents) 

Jan. 15 

Jan.  2 

Jan. lb 

Markets 

1933 

1934 

__19JA. 

United  States 

22.3 

21.9 

22.0 

Atlanta 

19.0 

20.6 

20.6 

Baltimore 

22.9 

24.8 

24.5 

Birmingham 

20.5 

IS. 4 

18.8 

Boston 

23.I 

24.6 

24.5 

Bridgeport 

29.0 

27. S 

26.9 

Buffalo 

24.9 

22.8 

23.2 

Butte 

19.7 

is.  7 

18.6 

Charleston,  S.C. 

20.2 

19.5 

19.5 

Chicago 

24.6 

24.8 

24.5 

Cincinnati 

25.4 

22.5 

22.9 

Cleveland 

24.9 

25.4 

25.4 

Columbus         '  . 

24.0 

22.2 

19.9 

Dallas 

20.8 

19.6 

20.6 

Denver 

25.5 

22.6 

22.2 

Detroit 

21.5 

22.6 

22.5 

Fall  River 

24.3 

25.O 

24.6 

Houston 

17. s 

17.3 

17.3 

Indianapolis ' 

21.4 

20.2 

21.3 

Jacksonville 

19.5 

18 .3 

is. 5 

Kansas  City  - 

21.5 

19.5 

20.8 

'Little  Rock 

16.8 

17.5 

19.0 

Los  Angeles 

23.7 

21.9 

21.5 

Loui  sville 

21.2 

18.6 

IS. 7 

Manchester 

23. 4 

24.3 

23.6 

Mernphi  s 

IS. 5 

lb.6 

17.2 

Milwaukee 

22.1 

23.9 

22.9 

Minneapolis 

20.1 

20.6 

20.0 

Mobile 

20.0 

21.6 

20.7 

Newark 

24.7 

24.6 

24.3 

New  Haven 

28.1 

28.5 

28.2 

New  Orleans 

20.6 

20.3 

19.7 

New  York 

27.5 

26.8 

2b. 7 

Norfolk 

19.1 

18.6 

18. 5 

Omaha 

19.  s 

20.2 

20. S 

Peoria 

21.1 

20.5 

20.5 

Philadelphia 

26.3 

28.6 

26.2 

Pittsburgh 

22. S 

22.0 

23.8 

Portland,  Me. 

22.8 

25.7 

24.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

20.5 

20.1 

20.0 

Providence 

23.9 

24.8 

24.0 

Ri  chmond 

19.3 

21.2 

20.4 

Rochester 

25.9 

25.9 

25.5 

St.  Louis 

21.3 

20.4 

20.5 

St.  Paul 

20.4 

21.6 

21.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

17.2 

16.2 

15.1 

ban  Francisco 

24.3 

26.3 

26.0 

Savannah 

IS. 9 

18.9 

19.5 

Scranton 

22.2 

23.1 

24.0 

Seattle 

21.0 

19.7 

19.7 

Springfield,  111. 

20.1 

20.9 

20.5 

CHEESE 


Changes  in  retail  cheese  prices 
were  very  irregular  during  the 
two  weeks  ending  January  l6, 
and  there  was  only  a  slight 
change  in  the  average  price  for 
the  51  cities. 


Cheese  is  a  difficult  commodity 
to  report  in  the  retail  market 
because  there  are  so  many  diff- 
erent kinds  and  grades  selling 
at  Vory  different  prices. 


Quotations  here  represent  the 
kind  known  as  "whole  milk".  It 
is  principally  New  York  or 
'Wisconsin  cheese,  but  in  west- 
ern cities  some  prices  have 
been  furnished  on  local  cheese, 
such  as  Oregon,  California,  and 
Utah. 


Compared  with  a  year  ago,  con- 
sumers are  paying  one  percent 
less  for  cheese. 
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Average  -price 

per 

dozen  (in 

cents) 

J  an . 1 5      Jan .  2 

Jan. lb 

*  #           1     _  _L_ 

Markets 

1933 

1934 

1934 

±j  LrljrO 

United  States 

32  .4 

30.8 

29  .9 

Atlanta 

30  .0 

30  .1 

28  .8 

Baltimore 

36.9 

32.7 

T  Oi  r** 

30 .7 

jiiiu  unei   crop  in  retail  egg  prices 

Birmingham 

27  .4 

27.0 

O  O  -1 

28  .1 

V/  O  C       "K*  O  "O  />  ■%*»  -r  r>  W       "P  ■>->  ,n.  yy.       T  n  v»n  r->  t»tt      O      4-  /-\ 

v-cib    I  t?  (JUi  0  ctl    1 1  Om   cj  3-I_U^I  A/    O  LO 

Boston 

42 . 5 

/to  o 

40  .8 

a  r\  o 

40  .0 

January  id.  ..  mis  isiiing  01 1  m 

Bridgeport 

43  . 8 

41 .7 

41 .0 

uixo^    U.  b  Ud,  _i_  ±  j    IiajJiJCllb    at    WIS  01ID6 

T5->-i  -f-Po  1  m 

jjui  iaio 

33  . 7 

31 .2 

30  .1 

u^.  .year.  ..  uonsuniers  are  pacing 

Bu  o  t  e 

34  .5 

30  .1 

TO  O 

30  .2 

8  percent  less  for  eggs  than  in 

Charleston,  S. 

C . 

30  .3 

35  .4 

31.1 

J  anua  r  y  of  last  ye  a  r  . 

oi  • 

Chi cago 

33  .3 

31.5 

rr  -i  rr 

31 .5 

Cincinnati 

£2  .0 

oo 

29  ,o 

oo  o 

28  .8 

Cleveland 

32.6 

27  .7 

OO  T 

29  .3 

Columbus 

29  .4 

28  .2 

29  .  b 

Last  issue  we  reported  an  advance 

Dallas 

28  .2 

T  T  O 

31 .0 

31 .1 

of  close  to  5  cents  in  Charleston, 

Denver 

r-7  ry  n 

33  .8 

OO  o 

28  .8 

OC  T 

26  .1 

S.  C, ,  during  the  month  ending 

Detroit 

On  C 

2.3  . 6 

oo  n 
28  . 9 

oc  o 
ob  .0 

January  2.  .  .  Charleston  now  shows 

Fall.  River 

^.9  .1 

oo  .9 

7C  C 

3b .  b 

a  drop  of  4.3  cents. 

Houston 

29  . 8 

on  r-j 

23  .7 

C3  .1 

Indianapolis  . 

26  .5 

oo  o 

29  .2 

OQ  Q 
<CO  .O 

Jacks onv ill e 

OO  "1 

29  .1 

To?  C 

37 .  o 

OO  .  1 

Kansas  City 

26 .0 

25  .3 

oc  c 
<ob  .  b 

Egg  consumption  appears  to  "be 

Little  nock 

*™50  CT 

^0.5 

o  o  o 

29  .0 

oo  ft 

<dy  .u 

holding  up  well  as  nearly  as  one 

Los  Angeles 

oo  .4 

<j  r  .U  { 

can  tell  from  data  on  market 

Louis vil le 

DO  A 

do  .4 

-do .  o 

OA  R 

receipts  and  storage  holdings. 

Manchester 

3b 

04- .  / 

7  9  Q 

Memphis 

2d  .  y 

O^  A 

Milwaukee 

2y  .u 

o  ^  .  o 

OP  A 

.  o 

Minneapolis 

do  .  2 

2o .  o 

Consumers  have  been  paying  less 

Mobile 

*~jO  T 

29  .3 

2o  .o 

P"7  A 

for  eggs,  out  farmers  nave  been 

Newark 

23  . 7 

3  /  .9 

OC  .4 

getting  still  less.    The  farm 

I\few  Haven 

44 . 7 

39  .7 

Oo  .1 

price  on  January  16  was  18  per- 

iTew Orleans 

o2 .  ? 

27  ,o 

PA  Q 

<db  .  o 

cent  below  the  price  a  year 

Hew  York 

40  .3 

o  (  ,  ( 

T  A  K 

Oo . o 

~i  *                       m  i    *                                t          r™  o 

earlier...  This  was  only  5d  per- 

ITorf oik 

oo  .1 

34  .4 

OO  T 

2y  .1 

cent  of  "parity" . 

Omaha 

2o .  4 

pa  r> 
<dO  .  r 

Peoria 

26  . 7 

oo .  y 

OA  A 
oD  .  D 

— — 

Philadelphia 

3D  .o 

■7/1  O 
<_^-±  .  o 

Ol  .  o 

Pittsburgh 

oO .  1 

o2 .0 

^  P  A 
O^i  .  O 

Retail  prices  quoted  are  from 

Portland,  Me. 

TO  O 

36  .9 

35.3 

0*i  .O 

grocery  stores  in  most  cases, 

Portland,  Ore. 

OO  o 

28 . 2 

OCT  O 

2b  .8 

oo  / 

^2 .4 

ana  are  :or  "strictly  fresh" 

Providence 

3d  .0 

7£  -l 

Ob  . i 

eggs  of  the  highest  grand  hand- 

Richmond 

T  »S  O 

37  .0 

TO  O 

30  .2 

OO  vl 

<dy  .4 

led. 

Rochester 

32  .9 

o  ^  •  o 

ou .  y 

St .  Louis 

27  .8 

OO  T 

26  .3 

OA  Q 

ob  .  o 

St .  Paul 

27  .3 

O  f*  A 

2o  .4 

oc  c 

2C  .  b 

Salt ' Lake  City 

29  .6 

25 .5 

OO  A 

<d2 . 4 

San  Francisco 

31.6 

To  T 

30  .3 

<ob  .  o 

Savannah 

28.4 

23.7 

ob  .1  , 

Scranton 

39.3 

33.9 

70  O 

0/d  .  <d 

Seattle 

31.1 

27.6 

26.2 

Springfield,  111. 

26.1 

25.3 

25.7 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

23  ..5 

34.9 

34.2 
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A  V e  T A  J^Q    T)T*i  PS  "DS 

*  w  j —  «i 

i  \t\      p  *p  "h  Q  l 

Jan.  15 

Js.n  •  2 

Jan  *  If 

Market  s 

1933 

1934 

1934 

Jmted  States 

2.9 

4 . 7 

4.7 

Atlanta 

3.5 

5.4 

5.4 

Baltimore 

4.8 

4.8 

Bi rminghain 

3 . 2 

4.8 

4.9 

Boston 

3.1 

5.0 

Ep  •  0 

Bridgeport 

3.4 

5.2 

5.2 

Buffalo 

2.6 

4.7 

4.7 

But  te 

2.7 

A  f* 

4.6 

4.2 

Charleston,  S-C. 

3.9 

5.4 

5.4 

Chicago 

2.5 

4.5 

4.6 

Cincinnati 

2.8 

4.4 

4.4 

Cleveland 

2.  a 

A  IT1 

4. 6 

4.7 

Columbus 

2.4 

4.2 

4.2 

Dallas 

2.9 

4.2 

4.7 

Denver 

2.3 

5.9 

3  •  2 

Detroit 

2.8 

4.2 

4.2 

Fall  Paver 

3.2 

5.2 

5,2 

E  oust  on 

2.7 

4.7 

4.7 

Indianapolis 

2.5 

A  A 

4.4 

4.3 

Jacksonville 

3.5 

5.5 

5.5 

Kansas  City 

2.7 

4.5 

4.5 

Little  Hock 

2.7 

4.9 

4.9 

Los  Angeles 

2.8 

4.3 

4.3 

Louisville 

3.2 

5.2 

5.2 

Manchester 

3.1 

5.3 

o .  3 

Memphis 

< — , 

O  t  ^ 

5.7 

5 . 7 

Milwaukee 

2.7 

4.6 

4.6 

Minneapolis 

2.7 

4.5 

4.5 

Mobile 

4.9 

5.0 

Newark 

3.0 

4.9 

4.7 

New  Haven 

3.3 

^5  'X 

5.3 

New  Orleans 

4.0 

5.8 

5.8 

New  York 

2.9 

5.1 

A  O 

Norfolk 

3.1 

4.8 

4.8 

Omaha 

2.4 

4.1 

4.2 

Peoria 

2.6 

4.  6 

4.6 

Philadelphia 

2.8 

4.9 

4.7 

Pittsburgh 

2.5 

4.3 

4.4 

Portland,  Me. 

3.0 

5 . 0 

5.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

2.8 

4.1 

4.1 

Providence 

3.3 

5.3 

5.1 

Hi  chmond 

3.0 

4.7 

4.7 

Rochester 

3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

St.  LOUIS 

2»7 

4.3 

A  A 

4.4 

St.  Paul 

2.5 

4.6 

4.5 

Salt  Lake  City- 

1.8 

3.4 

3.6 

San  Francisco 

3.3 

4.8 

4.8 

Savannah 

3.5 

5.3 

5  *  o 

Scran ton 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 

Seattle 

3.0 

4.4 

4.4 

Springfield,  111 

.  2.6 

4.5 

4.5 

Washington,  D.  C 

.  3.2 

5.2 

5.2 

TCH3AT  FLOUR 


Flour  prices  to  consumers  are 
still  very  stable  and  only  a 
few  cities  report  any  changes. 


Farm  prices  of  wheat  went  up 
a  little  from  December  to 
January.    On  January  15  this 
year  the  average  farm  price 
was  111  percent  above  the 
price  in  January,  1933,  mainly 
because  of  the  short  wheat  crop-. 
Consumers'  prices  were  62  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 


The  demand  for  flour  and  "bread 
in  this  country  is  sometimes 
called  an  "inelastic"  demand. 
This  is,  changes  in  prices 
have  little  effect  on  purchases. 
In  spite  of  this  substantial 
increase  in  the  cost  of  bread 
and  flour  to  consumers  during 
1953,  the  amounts  consumed 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  were 
probably  about  the  same  as  in 
1932. 


f 


3B3AD 


Philadelphia's  average  price 
of  "bread  went  up  a  half  a  cent 
a  pound  loaf  in  the  two  weeks 
ending  January  l6.    The  whole- 
sale price  of  flour  had  "been  in 
general  going  downward  from 
the  summer  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  year. 


Six  cities  now  report  average 
"bread  prices  of  over  9  cents  a 
pound  —  the  highest  is 
Jacksonville  with  an  average  of 
9.7  cents,  or  more  than  a  cent 
and  a  half  over  the  United 
States  average. 


Part  of  the  variation  in  bread 
prices  is  undoubtedly  due  to  diff- 
erences in  quality,  but  good  stand- 
ard quality  "bread  should  be  avail- 
able in  every  city  in  the  United 
States  for  less  than  3  cents. 


Try  this  out  on  yourself  and  your 
friends:     How  much  did  that  loaf 
of  bread  you  bought  today  weigh? 
A  prominent  baker  says  that  only 
two  or  three  people  out  of  ^00 
show  enough  interest  in  buying 
bread  to  find  out  how  much  they 
are  getting  for  their  money. 
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Average  price  per  pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  (in  cents)   


Jan . 15 

Jan.  2 

Jan. l6 

Markets 

1934 

United  States 

6.4 

7.9 

__1^9 

Atlanta 

6.3 

8.6 

8.6 

Baltimore 

6.6 

8.4 

g;4 

Birmingham 

6.7 

8.6 

8.6 

Boston 

6.3 

7.5 

7.5 

Bridgeport 

6.8 

7.S 

7*9 

Buffalo 

6.3 

8.4 

8.3 

Butte 

8.3 

8.4 

8.3 

Charleston,  S.C. 

7.1 

9a 

9.1 

Chi cago 

6.1 

6.9 

6.8 

Cincinnati 

5-3 

6.6 

6.7 

Cleveland 

5.5 

7.0 

7-0 

•Columbus 

5.9 

7.3 

7.4 

Dallas 

4.9 

7.9 

7.9 

Denver 

6.0 

7.0 

7.2 

Detroit 

5.8 

7.1 

7.1 

Pall  River 

5.5 

7.3 

Houston 

4.8 

7.8 

7.8 

Indianapolis 

5.2 

6.2 

6.2 

Jacksonville 

6.9 

9.7 

9.7 

Kansas  City 

6.7 

7.9 

8.0 

Little  Rock 

6.1 

8.8 

8.8 

Los  Angeles 

7.2 

8.3 

8.0 

Louisville 

4.9 

7.2 

7.0 

Manchester 

5.6 

7.6 

7.2 

Memphi  s . 

6.8 

7.9 

7.7 

Milwaukee 

6.2 

6.3 

6.8 

Minneapolis 

6.5 

8.2 

8.2 

Mobile 

7.*' 

8.5 

8.7 

Newark 

7.7 

9o 

9.1 

K"ew  Haven 

6.2 

7.7 

7.7 

Hew  Orleans 

6.2 

S.2 

8.0 

New  York 

8.6 

8.6 

Norfolk 

6.8 

8.4 

8.3 

Omaha 

5.9 

8*4 

8.4 

Peoria 

6.5 

7.7 

7.7 

Philadelphia 

6.4 

7.8 

8.3 

Pittsburgh 

6.8 

8.2 

8.1 

Portland,  Me. 

6.9 

7.7 

7.7 

Portland,  Ore. 

7o 

8.2 

8.3 

Providence 

5-9 

7.^ 

7.3 

Richmond 

6.5 

8.5 

8.5 

Rochester 

6.3 

8.3 

8.4 

St.  Louis 

6.2 

7.2 

7-4 

St.  Paul 

6.5 

8.3 

8.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

7-3 

7-3 

San  Prancisco 

O.J 

9.1 

9.1 

Savannah 

6.9 

9.3 

.9.4 

Scranton 

7.9 

9.3 

9.4 

Seattle 

8.5 

8.4 

8.4 

Springfield,  111. 

6.9 

7-S 

7.6 

Washington,  D.C.. 

7.0 

8.2 

8.3 

Average  price  per 

pound  (ir 

l  certs) 

Jan.fl  2 

an  •  2  J 

§i  •  1 6 

Markets 

1933 

19,34 

i?34 

United  States 

1  -5 

3.4 

|.6 

Atlanta 

2.0 

o  q 

P. 2 

Baltimore 

1.5 

2.6 

2-8 

Birmingham 

2-1 

2.8 

3.1 

Boston 

1.5 

2.6 

2.6 

Bridgeport 

1.5 

2.7 

.  . 

Buffalo 

.9 

1.8 

2.0 

Butte 

.8 

1-1 

1 .3 

Charleston,  S«C 

1.9 

2.7 

2.0 

Chi  caao 

1.4 

2.2 

£.6 

Cincinnati 

1-5 

2.5 

2.3 

Cleveland 

1.4 

2.5 

2.7 

Columbus 

1.3 

2.5 

2.7 

Dallas 

2.3 

3.3 

3-3 

Denver 

1.6 

1.9 

Det rcit 

.  .9 

? 

fc/  *  o 

2.3 

Fall  Kiver 

1 .4 

o  •  <v 

> 

Houston 

2  .3 

2.9 

3.3 

Indianapolis 

1.2 

2.2 

2  .o 

Jacksonville 

1.7 

2.6 

2.7 

Kansas  City 

1-6 

2.3 

2.7 

Little  Hock 

1.9 

2.4 

2.3 

Los  Angeles 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

Louisville 

1.4 

2.2 

Manchester 

1.4 

2.4 

2.5 

1.1  em  j  his 

2-2 

2.7 

3.0 

Milwaukee 

1..? 

2.0 

2.1 

Minneapolis 

1.1 

2.2 

2.3 

Mobile 

1.3 

2.3 

2.5 

Kewark 

1-6 

2.9 

3.1 

ITew  Haven 

1.6 

2.7 

2.7 

ITew  Orleans 

2.3 

2-8 

2-3 

Hew  York 

1.9 

3.1 

3.2 

Ucrfclk 

1.3 

2.8 

3.0 

Otnaha 

1.3 

2.0 

2.3 

Pooria 

1.4 

2.0 

2.4 

PM7.ad3lphia 

1.8 

3.0' 

3.0 

Pi  U  search 

1.5 

3.$ 

2.3 

Portland.  Me. 

1.3 

3.5 

3.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

x.i 

1.9" 

5  .3 

Pirotfidonct 

1.3 

A .  | 

2.4 

Ei  chmend 

1.8 

i*i 

2.9 

5*chest*r' 

.9 

1.7 

St.  Louis  ' 

1.5 

3.4 

2.5 

St.  Paul  - 

1.0 

1.9 

2.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

.9 

1.6 

!,.§ 

S&n  Francisco 

1.9 

2.4 

2 » o 

Savannah 

1.9 

2.7 

2.9 

Scrant on 

•  3 

2-5 

2.4 

Seattle 

1.4 

2.2 

2.2 

Springfield,  111. 

1.4 

2.3 

2.5 

Washington.  D.C. 

1.3 

2.9 

3.1 

POTATOES 


The  price  of  potatoes  to  con- 
sumers has  increased  more  than 
any  of  the  other  prices  reported 
in  the  C0ITSUH3HS'   GUID3 .  From 
January  3  5,  1933  to  January  16, 
1934,  the  increase  was  73  percent 
...    The  reason  for  this  great 
advance  is  the  short  crop  • 


$Fo  report  has  he  en  made  of  the 
stocks  of  potatoes  on  hand  on 
January  1,  "but  apparently  the 
amounts  in  storage  this  year 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  usual 
Farther  price  increases  are 
therefore  likely. 


The  short  crop  has  ^iven  potato 
growers  a  his:  increase,  too. 
On  January  15  this  year  farmers 
rsr-ortsd  an  average  of  77.2  cents 
a  husks!  cot  pared  with  37.4  cents 
a  y*a5:  tturJUe?.    That  brings  the 
purchaser  po^er  of  potatoes  up 
t:>  95  z^vcznz  of  parity. 
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Average  price  "osr 

pound  ( 

in  cents) 

Tp-n  15 

0  dll  .  IO 

1 

1  934 

1  934 

J.  iJZJXM  kJ 

PI  4- 

C-X  « 

P"S  5 

22  4 

A  +■  1  P  Ti  "f"  PI 

1Q  9 
X  ^  •  Cj 

17  7 

x  r  .  f 

17  7 
X  f  .  1 

"Rpl  tinnTP 

UC1..L  ^  iiUUi  c 

22  5 

22  9 

P2  9 

x  w ^  J-    x  y     iji.  -u        o     \j     oil    w  j.1     011^     J.  cxx  ixi 

jj  x  x  lux 

16? 

17  4 

X  1  .  t: 

19  4 

x^  . *± 

cm d   in    iih P   r*  i  v,  v     f  ot*p  Vipvp  'hp ph 

"R  O    t".  o  Tl 

23  0 

23  0 

23  6 

£o i  n  ^  ii'O  chi  T'i       t,V> e  tip  ^  t,  mori  tvh 

Ow  *"  iJ"0           J.        OX.  OA.  —  -l-                                    k^Gu  O   O      UlUll  L/4.J-  ^ 

"R  t  i  ri  p"  p'o  n  t  ti 

23  9 

2&  5 

?K  8 

until  o rTp ttiip v'v  "I  6   "ho p  pvr- tp £?p 

"Ru vf al  o 

XJ  ■-*-  —  X  CX>  X.  w 

22  0 

20  9 

22  5 

OO  •  \J 

"DricG  for  ""'ifi"*"1^  in  thp  51   oi  1 1 

20  3 

18  6 

X'J  « 

13  7 

IDi  1 

Y/pQ        r*pri"h  p  *nm^*nr?  "h i  ^pt  t.I^jsti 

w*ldx  loo  ullii)     D  •  L  • 

1  9  3 

PI  0 

OX  #VJ 

21  6 

*— w     ^      OA.  X       cx  -  -  \-/  • 

22  1 

PP  7 

23  3 

W  X  il^  X  -lilC^  ox 

21  9 

24  2 

24  7 

fll  pvpI  r>n^ 

PP  R 

23  7 

2F  0 

P  n  1  n  vrPn  n  c; 

22  3 

23  4 

23  8 

OO  «  vj 

"Hens"  are  de"finpd  for  nricp 

X»  n-'  J.  A  -J              K.Aj  X  v- '         OA-  O-    —  X.  XX       Ox.         X  V.'  J.          yj  X    X.  0^  V_/ 

Tin  line; 

1  R  2 

15  1 

X      »  X 

X  w  •  r 

cruotatio'is  p ^  at  lep^t  a  vear  old 

Tipriv  p-p 

W  .1  V  X 

13  .2 

1  7  6 

X  «    •  ^ 

17  7 

X  I   •  1 

and  are  usually  sold  for  roasting 

]D  ot  roi  t 

21 .6 

22 .7 

23  .8 

or  s t&wxPc? .     In  qoTP  localities 

»  X         *J    v  v  '  »  X.  X-,        0              1  *i       O  W  XIX  O/       X  V  w       X.        v  ,i_  0  0 

X  wVXX      111   /  OX 

23  .7 

22  .8 

24.5 

"hVi  p   "h  Q  tth  n  c<  pr]   "f  r%T   t.*h      p  Vi  P*n  to 

Uli^/       u  <_/  X  .  - 1     '-X  O  ^-*\X      X  \J  x         U^luO  Ox     11  vhO      X.  O 

P-  m  i  c>  *•  o 

1  9  4 

21  .0 

OX  •  \J 

23  8 

pi  fVipT1    "  ~? nwl  q  U    n t    "  c  +■  p\*7 i  r,  7"  at 

CJ  X  0-1    X         x,  »J^t  X  0            x         oOO^'X  Ilj£j        U  X 

X  1  c'-XX  etile  -  f^'vJX  x  o 

22  1 

20  4 

20  8 

xxxoc^oocr^                u/xC/UO  •  *           x  11 

.Tp  ^Vc;  Ci'n  v i  lip 

18  8 

20 .6 

20  6 

OW  •  V 

liiw       u      OduC  0      UU.  U  OCt  OX  Oilo      C?>-»-  W      X  \J  X 

Tfari^^Q   ri'i  "hv 

rfc^ilOr^o     VX  L/Jr 

19.1 

17  1 

XI    «  X 

18  3 

U.X  CboCll       — olio  }      cAj_  U^AUW-gitl            x  ^?«v 

15  8 

16  0 

X  w  .  w 

16  1 

X  >-*  •  x 

U.U  c?vX  cji  0    I  cjJUI  b    UI  lotic     xUX  live 

T  pic     A  '.  1  ~" "1  c? 

25  3 

25  1 

C/tJ  •  X 

25  9 

oUOCxV.  -  .    i.iU  b  0    LltdXoI  b    C^tLU  UU  Uil 

T.PilT  "1  -CJ"TrT  llP 
XJUU-Xto  ■  XX  i& 

19  1 

13  6 

X  w  •  w 

19  5 

Vl  O  Tl           !  1  -r\  A  f       ^  Y»QWT1  " 

xlfeilb       xlU  0    u.1  dw  11  • 

Ti-  n         p  <?  +■  p  v 

23  6 

24  4 

25.4 

V>  •'S-'iT.V'  ^  cs 

16  .4 

17  .4 

20.4 

Mi  1  wan1'  3  a 

19  .4 

20.1 

20.5 

A/Tt  tit-,  p?"  ,ol  t  b 

20  ^3 

19  .5 

21 .0 

m"Vl             -P  «->  v>TY1      "Y*\  V»-l/^^       /~\  "f*       f*»VlT    f*  L7*CS  ri  Q        c  4"  O  O  M 

XIIS    1  ctPITl    pril"    u  L    Uil  L  w'-K-tJilo  O'vwUi 

1/iiJ  w  X  X  o 

"18  7 

18  1 

X  w  •  X 

21 .4 

at  ( L  percent  01  parity  on  Janu- 

i\t? .■/ar.\ 

PP  9 

23  3 

23  .8 

ary  15.    It  was  one  percent  higher 

XltxV  oil 

?2  9 

25  5 

25  2 

tnan  a  year  a^ro  • 

X,  ^  ■'.     U x  1  o-.xI<.o 

20  5 

20  .3 

21 .8 

0  d  i(      1  Ul  A> 

23  2 

24  5 

24.9 

"Frvr-f  ol  V 

22  2 

21 .6 

23  .4 

Viiicuia 

17  1 

X  <   •  X 

15  .2 

Xw*  •  0 

16 .7 

jrt;  j  1  Xfi 

17  9 

X  *  •  ^ 

13  3 

19  .0 

x  .ixia^j.cix  kJji.xcL 

25  '2 

25  5 

26  4 

*P  \  *•  +■  q  "hi  i  *•  rrli 
XX  u  uoUU.1  gxi 

24  1 

23 .3 

24.3 

X  v  L  W  X  c^  .  .'X  ,     «i  • 

23  .3 

24.8 

23  .7 

T- r\  t*  ■(  1    Ti  ri  rirp 
i  u  .  li  x  .  /iiu. ,   u  1  0  • 

20  3 

22  1 

23  .1 

i  v?  v  x  . .  t .  ruts 

23  .7 

24 . 4 

X    •  X 

24.6 

XV  X  o_ .'uiUl>  X 

21  0 

21  .2 

22.4 

P  n  .i1/;  ,n  0  +■  of 

r>  w  oil  wi^tfvs 

19  7 

20.4 

21.1 

CI  f        Triii  i  0 
k.'  V  •      JJ  V  •*  X  55 

20  8 

21 .3 

22.0 

fit  PPT)! 

1  9  1 

1  9  3 

20.7 

O  d  i  u    Xjt~^Lo  vX 

20  2 

20 .4 

21 .2 

O  SX1    X1  1  oU^Xov/U 

23  1 

27  .7 

28  .3 

<|av  ciilllt  '11 

18  0 

x.  D  •  w 

1  7  5 

19  .7 

0  c  1  aii  u  0x1 

23  7 

x-<o  .  / 

23  .1 

23  .5 

Seattle 

21 .3 

23  .9 

23.3 

Springfield,  111. 

18.8 

16.4 

17.5 

Washington.  D.  C. 

24.3 

2o .  2 

25.8 
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Average  -price  per 

-Dound 

[in  cent 

-.A .'.    ■     .  " 

Jan. lb 

Jan- 2 

Jan'.'lS 

Marks  t  s 

1933 

1934.' 

1934 

United  States 

21  .7 

20  •  8 

21  .5 

Atlanta 

19  .4 

19  .4 

19.6 

Baltimore 

21.4 

20.9 

(L/C)  '  \J 

Birmingham 

23.6 

22.5 

22.3 

Boston 

22.9 

20.2 

21.2 

Bridgeport 

23.6 

22.2 

22.5 

Buffalo 

21 .0 

19.5 

20.4' 

Butte 

19  .1 

19.2 

19.6 

Charleston,  S.C- 

26.5 

24.0 

24.0 

Chi  cago 

21  -6 

19  .7 

21.6 

Cincinnati 

23  •  8 

24 .3 

24.8 

Cleveland 

20.4 

21.3 

22.2 

Columbus 

23.8 

24.2 

20.2 

Dallas 

23.2 

22.0 

21.7 

Denver 

19.2 

18.6 

18.7 

Detroit 

21-4 

21.8 

22.3 

Fall  River 

22.1 

20.9 

21 .0 

Houston 

20.0 

18.9 

19  .4 

Indianapolis 

21.7 

22.4 

23.8 

J  acksonville 

21.7" 

19.9 

21.7 

Kgrnsas  City 

20.6 

20.7 

21.1 

Little  Hock- 

26.0 

20.7 

23 .6 

Los  Angeles 

20.4 

20.8 

21.2 

Louisville 

25.5 

23.0 

25.0 

Manchester 

26.2 

20.7 

21.1 

Memphi  s 

20.3' 

21.1 

21.6 

Milwaukee 

22.6 

21.1 

21.2 

Minneapolis 

19.9 

19.2 

19.5 

Mobile 

21.0 

19.5 

23.6 

Newark 

22.4 

20.1 

21 .1 

New  Haven 

22.7 

20.7 

21 .1 

New  Orleans 

21.4 

21.1 

20.6 

New  York 

21.2 

20.9 

21.2 

Norfolk 

20. C 

19.1 

21 .0 

Omaha 

18.2 

17.8 

18.0 

Peoria 

19.1 

21.7 

22.0 

Philadelphia 

24.7 

21.6 

22.4 

Pittsburgh 

21.5 

20.8 

22.0 

Portland,  Me. 

19.3 

20.1 

21.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.7 

19.9 

21.0 

Providence 

23 .3 

20.5 

21 .0 

Richmond 

23.2 

22.4 

23.1 

2.0  Chester 

19.3 

IS. 4 

19.0 

St.  Louis 

21.8 

23.4 

23.8 

St.  Paul 

19  .7 

18.2 

13.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

20.4 

19.7 

20.6 

San  Francisco 

21.9 

22-9 

23.7 

Savannah 

20.6 

21.2 

20.6 

Scranton 

25.4 

22.1 

23.7 

Seattle 

20.5 

20.5 

22.0 

Springfield,  111. 

20.5 

20.8 

21.1 

Sashingtori^ p.C  • 

21.7 

19.4 

20.9 

L2C-  OF  L^CS 


Leg  of  lamh  cost  consumers  more 
on  January  16  than  two  weeks 
earlier  and  within  a  fifth  of 
a  cent  of  the  price  on  January 
15,  1933. 


Farm  prices  have  also  been  going 
up  . . .    The  average  went  from 
$4.92  a  hundred  in  December  to 
$5.50  in  January. 

The  rise  in  lamh  prices  has 
occurred  in  spite  of  slaughter 
supplies  running  higher  than 
last  year.    During  the  rest  of  . 
this  marketing  year  supplies  are 
likely  to  decrease;  with  high 
wool  prices  and  improved  consumer 
"buying  power  some  further  advance 
is  likely. 


Leg  of  lamb  prices  are  for  what 
is  known  to  the  t  rade  as  "year- 
ling" .    The  age  of  the  lamb  ranges 
from  approximately  9  months  to 
approximately  18  months. 


ROUHD  STEAK 


The  advance  in  the  price  to  con- 
sumers of  round  steak  from  Janu«* 
ary  2  to  16  left  is  still  a  half 
cent  under  the  nrice  of  a  year  ago. 
Other  cuts  of  beef  are  also  priced 
below  January,  1933,  figures. 
Sirloin  steak  is  3  percent  less, 
rib  roast,  6  percent,   chuck  roast 
3  percent  and  plate  beef  6  per- 
cent dorm  from  January  1933 
prices . 


The  farm  rrice  of  beef  cattle,  on 
the  other  hand,  v/as  2  percent 
higher  on  January  15,  1934,  thar 
a  year  earlier.   . ..  The  beef 
market  ras  a  little  stronger  in 
early  January  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so  this  spring... 
Supplies  of  both  beef  and  cattle 
are  expected  to  be  more  moderate 
during  the  next  few  months  • 


Beef  prices  to  farmers  were  only 
55  percent  of  parity  on  January 
15  of  this  year. 


Average  price  per  pound  (in  cents') 


Markets  

United  States 

Atlanta 

Baltimo re 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston,  S .  C • 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall  River 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City 

Little  Rock 

Los  Angelas 

Louisville 

Manchester 

Memphi  s 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Mobile 

Newark 

IJevr  Haven 

New  Orleans 

Mew  York 

llorfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Providence 

Richmond 

Eo Chester 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Savannah 

Scran ton 

Seattle 

Springfield,  111. 
Washington,  DV  C> 


Jan. 15  Jan. 2  Jan. 16 

1933  1934  1934 

24.9  24.0  24.4 

28.3  24.9  24.8 

22.4  23.1  23.2 

25.1  26.4  26.8 
34.9  28. 6  29.7 
30.9  28.4  28.8 
23.7  21.1  21.0 

15.6  17.8  18.1 

26.7  26.1  26.1 
22.9  22.8  23.2 
26.7  23.5  24.2 

22.5  24.0  23.1 

24.2  24.5  26.5 

26.3  28.0  27.4 

21.4  20.9  21.0 

23.5  23.9  23.9 
30.9  30.3  29.9 

22.7  19.4  20.4 

24.0  24.2  24.8 

23.8  22.2  22.8 
23.5  22.7  21.8 

22.1  22.2  24.1 

23.4  22.6  23.2 

24.0  24.9  25.6 

31.5  30.5  30.0 

20.2  22.8  23.0 
24.4  21.4  22.3 

21.9  21.8  22.1 

21.2  22.5  22.6 
32.4  29.4  29.6 

31.4  29.0  30.5 

23.6  21.8  22.9 

29.7  27.3  27.3 
24.9  22.1  21.8 
22.9  21.1  22.1 

22.1  22.9  22.9 

24.5  24.9  24.9 
22.4  23.3  23.0 

29.6  27.4  28.4 

19.8  19.8  20.4 

31.9  28.0  28.5 
24.1  21.1  22.3 

23.3  20.7  22.2 

23.0  26.4  26.3 

31.7  21.4  21.8 

21.3  20.8  20.3 

25.1  24.2  24.3 

22.4  22.9  23.2 
29.6  24.9  27.6 
22.6  23.4  24-3 
23.3  23.2  23*0 
26.0  23r4_24f7. 
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tV 

r. ye  rage  price  per  pound  Jin ..,cgTvtg)_ 


Markets 


Jan. 15 

19.33 ... 


United  States 


' At lant  a 
Baltimore  ■ 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo  • 
Butte 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus  • 

I&llas 

Denver 

Detroit 

?all  River  - 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville ■ 

Kansas  City 

Little  Rock 

lips  Angeles 

Louisville 

Manchester 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Mobile 

Newark 

New  Eaven ' 

New  Orleans 

iTew  York 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Provi  dence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

$t»  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Savannah 

Scran ton 

Seattle 

Springfield,  111. 
Washington,  P.C. 


Jan.; 
1934 


raft.  16 

1934 


16.5  19.9 


17.1 
15,3 
14.4 
16.9 
19.6 
17.7 
16-.B 
16.3 
16.7 
13.9 
15.5 
15.5 
17.3 
15.7 
15.2 
16.7 
16.8 
16.1 
15.0 
16.1 
12.8 
20.8 
12.7 
16.3 
13.3 
16.7 
16.4 
12.3 
16. 8 
16.9 
14.9 
18.3 
14.7 
13.2 
14.0 
18.2 
15.6 
17.1 
17.9 
17.5 
15.2 
15.9 
14.6 
15.5 
19.5 
22.6 
14.6 
20.4 
20.3 
13.5 
16.6 


18.2 

18.8 

17.3 

19.7 

23.9 

21.4 

19.1 

19.6 

20.4 

18.3 

19.5 

19.6 

20.1 

18.8 

24.0 

18.3 

17.9 

18.0 

17.6 

18.6 

17.0 

23.6 

15.4 

13.7 

17.6 

19,1 

20.1. 

16.1 

20.  r 

21  •  2 
18.3 
22 » 4 
17,6 
15.9 
17.2 
22.1 
19.5 
19.9 
21.6 
21.3 
18.8 
19.0 
19.0 
19.2 
20.7 
27.1 
16.5 
22.5 
24.7 
17.8 
22.2 


20.0 


19.8 
18.8 
17.5 
19.6 
23.1 
21.5 
19.6 
19.8 
20.4 
18.6 
19.9 
19.7 
19.8 
19,0 
23.9 
20.8 
19.3 
19.2 
17.8 
18.0 
19.0 
23.8 
16.0 
18.6 
17.5 
19.1 
20.4 
17.0 
20 .3 
21.1 
17.9 
22.2 
17.3 
15 .6 
17.7 
21.5 
19.6 
19.9 
21.8 
21.9 
19.2 
18.9 
16.7 
19.3 
20.7 
26.8 
16.5 
23.4 
25.0 
17.8 
20.6 


PORE  CHOPS 


Hetail  prices  of  pork  chons  have 
gone  up  less  than  prices  of  » 
other  moats  quoted,  hut  the 
average  for  51  cities  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1934,  was  21  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 


Hog  prices  to  farmers  have  also 
gone  up  —  14  percent  from  last 
January.    There  was  a  little 
improvement  from  December  15  to 
January . 15 .. .    The  supplies  of 
hogs  to  be  marketed  this  spring 
have  teen  reduced  by  the  govern- 
ment pig  slaughter  of  last  fall. 


The  amount  consumers  spend  for 
pork  and  beef  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  incomes  consumers 
receive.    An  improvement  in  em- 
ployment and  purchasing  porrer 
would  show  up  in  greater  con- 
sumption of  these  meats  and 
should  help  up  the  prices  to 
farmers  for  their  hogs  and  cattle, 
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Average  price  per  po^ftid  (in  cents) 

Jan. 15 

Jan.  2 

Jan  .16 

Market  s 

1933 

1934 

1934 

United  States 

8.1 

9.5 

9.4 

LARD 

Atlanta 

7.9 

8.9 

9.2 

Baltimore 

7.4 

9.5 

9.4 

Birmingham 

7.6 

8.5 

8.4 

Many  small  changes  in  lard  prices 

Boston 

8.0 

9.7 

9.6 

occurred  in  the  various  cities, 

Bridgeport 

8.0 

9.7 

9.5 

"but  the  average  for  the  group 

Buffalo 

7.7 

3.7 

8.5 

dropped  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent 

Butte 

10.4 

10.7 

10.0 

in  the  two  weeks  ending  January  16. 

Charleston,  $. 

C 

9.0 

"10.4 

10.4 

Chicago 

S.l 

9  •  2 

£.3 

— — 

Cincinnati 

7.5 

9.9 

9.8 

Cleveland 

8.3 

9.8 

9.8 

Stocks  of  lard  continue  to  "be  very 

Columbus 

6.8 

8.4 

8.4 

large  and  until  they  are  worked 

Dallas 

9.6 

11.2 

12.1 

off  they  will  tend  to  prevent  any 

Denver 

8.4 

9.6  ■ 

9.0 

substantial  rise  in  prices. 

Detroit 

6.9 

8.7 

8.5 

Fall  River 

6.3 

9.1 

9.0 

Houston 

8.2 

9.5 

9.3 

Indianapolis 

6.8 

8.9 

8.9 

Exports  of  lard  have  been  increased, 

(Jacksonville 

8.6 

10.0 

10.1 

partly  as  a  result  of  the  lower 

Kansas  City 

8.4 

9.2 

9.1 

value  of  the  dollar  which  makes  it 

Little  Rock 

7.7 

9.6 

9.6 

possible  for  the  Englishman  to  get 

Los  Angeles 

9.0 

9.6 

9.7 

lard  for  fewer  pence  or  the  French- 

Louisville 

7.4 

8.8 

9.1 

man  for  fewer  francs,  and  still  to 

Manchester 

7.8 

9.5 

9.3 

pay  the  American  exporter  a  higher 

Memphis 

6.9 

8.4 

8  .3 

price  in  American  cents. 

Milwaukee 

8.2 

9.2 

9.4 

Minneapolis 

7.6 

8.9 

8.8 

Mobile 

S.l 

9.4 

9.7 

Newark 

8.6 

9.8 

9.5 

New  Haven 

9.3 

10.3 

10.5 

New  Orleans 

7.3 

8.4 

8.4 

New  York 

8.8 

10.0 

10.0 

Uorfolk 

8.2 

9.3 

9.4 

Omaha 

b.l 

8.9 

9.4 

Peoria 

7.7 

9.5 

9.6 

Philadelphia 

8.1 

9.8 

10.1 

Pittsburgh 

7.5 

9.1 

9.3 

Portland,  Me. 

7.5 

9.5 

9.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

9.7 

10.6 

10,6 

Providence 

8.0 

9.3 

9.4 

Richmond 

7.6 

9.4 

9.4 

Rochester 

7.6 

9.2 

9.0 

St.  Louis 

6.5 

7.7 

7,8 

St .  Paul 

8.0 

9.7 

9.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.2 

10.6 

10.2 

San  Francisco 

10.6 

11.0 

10,9 

Savannah 

9.0 

9.6 

9.6 

Scranton 

7.8 

9.5 

9,3 

Seattle 

10,0 

11.0 

10.8 

Springfield,  111. 

7.5 

8.7 

8.7 

Washington,  D- 

C 

7,8 

9.0 

9.1 

Jan. 15 

Jafti2 

1934 

19154 

United  States 

8.5 

9.9 

10.8 

Atlanta 

8.6 

11.0 

11.0 

Baltimore 

7.9 

10.3 

10.2 

Birmingham 

8.2 

10.4 

10.4 

Boston 

8.4 

10.5 

10.4 

Bridgeport 

O  -7 

10.6 

10.2 

Buf  f  al  o 

S.5 

11.5 

11.4 

But  te 

Q  9 

10.7 

10.5 

Charleston,  S-C. 

8.3 

9.8 

10.0 

Chicago 

10.3 

12.1 

12.3 

Cincinnati 

S.l 

11.0 

10.6 

Cleveland. 

9 « 9 

12.2 

10.6 

Columbus 

9.5 

11.3 

11.2 

Dallas 

9.7 

11.2 

11.5 

Denver 

10.2 

'  12.5 

12.6 

Detroit 

8.9 

10.7 

11.2 

Pall  River 

8.5 

10.1 

9.9 

Houston 

8.7 

10.2 

10.3 

Indianapolis 

10.2 

11.7 

11.8 

J  acksonville 

8.6 

10.5 

9.7 

Kansas  City 

9.8 

11.5 

11.3 

Little  Rock 

8.2 

10.5 

11.2 

Los  Angeles 

8.4 

9.7 

9.8 

Louisville 

9.3 

11.9 

11.9 

Manchester 

8.1 

11.0 

10.4 

Memphis 

9.3 

10.3 

10.6 

Milwaukee 

8.9 

11.6 

11.7 

Minneapolis 

10.1 

12.2 

12.4 

Mobile 

8.7 

10.5. 

10.3 

ITerark 

8.4 

10.0 

o  o 

*/  .  w 

Jtew  Haven 

8.9 

11.3 

11.1 

New  Orleans 

8.8 

10.3 

10.2 

New  York 

7.9 

10.0 

10.3 

Norfolk 

8.5 

9.5 

9.7 

Omaha 

9.0 

11.5 

11.4 

Peoria 

10.8 

12.9 

12.3 

Philadelphia 

9.0 

10.3 

10.0 

Pittsburgh- 

8.5 

10.7 

11.1 

Portland,  Me. 

9  1 

11 .1 

11.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

5.5 

7.9 

7.7 

Providence 

9.1 

11.6 

11.4 

Richmond 

0  •  3 

10.3 

10.4 

Rochester 

9  •  4 

11.9 

11.8 

St.  Louis 

10.1 

11.5 

12.0 

St.  Paul 

9.8 

11.9 

11.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

8.7 

12.2 

10.5 

San  Francisco 

6.8 

9.4 

.  9.5 

Savannah 

8.5 

11.1 

11.3 

Scran ton 

8.8 

10.2 

10.5 

Seattle 

7.5 

9.5 

o  7 
it  *  t 

Springfield,  111. 

10.0 

11.4 

11.6 

Washington,  J).  C* 

8.2 

11.2 

11.2 

RICE  lAvcv&ge-  pyice ,  per,  lb.  in  cents) 


Jan. 15 

Jan  .2 

Jan  #16 

Markets 

1933 

1934 

1934 

United  States 

5.0 

7.3 

7.5 

At  lent a 

5.5 

6.3 

7.1 

Bait imo re 

5.2 

7.5 

7.6 

Birmingham 

5.1 

5.7 

6.0 

Boston 

6.8 

8.3 

8.2 

Bridgeport 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

Buffalo 

6.0 

6.9 

7.1 

Butte 

6.3 

7.1 

7.2 

Charleston,  S«C 

4.1 

4.6 

5.0 

Chicago 

6.3 

7.5 

7*8 

Cincinnati 

6.0 

7.4 

7.3 

Cleveland 

5.1 

7.5 

7.1 

Corumbus 

6 . 3 

7.8 

7.8 

Dallas 

9.3 

9.6 

O  F^. 
*J  m 

Denver 

5.7 

8  .9. 

7.8 

Detroit 

5.1 

7.4 

7.2 

Fall  River 

R  Q 

7.0 

7.9 

Houston 

A  9 

-  •  Cj 

5.5 

5.6 

Indianapolis 

5  .2 

7.4 

7.4 

Jacksonville 

4.9 

5.4 

5.2 

Kansas  City 

6.5 

8  .1 

8.1 

Little  Eoak 

3.8 

5.7 

6.0 

Los  Angeles 

6.1 

8.2 

7.7 

Louisville 

6.5 

8.0 

7.2 

Manchester 

5.5 

6.9 

6.9 

Memphis 

4.7 

5.7 

5 . 6 

Milwaukee 

5.6 

7.6 

9.1 

Minneapolis 

»_> .  o 

6.9 

7.4 

Mobile 

4*5 

5.8 

5.7 

ITewark 

6.1 

7.1 

7.3 

New  Haven 

R  5 

8.6 

8.7 

ITew  Orleans 

5.1 

5.7 

5.6 

Hew  York 

5.5 

7.1 

7.3 

llorf  oik 

6.1 

7.4 

7.6 

Omaha 

6.2 

7.8 

8.1 

peoria 

5.6 

7.1 

7.6 

phi  1  a  de  lplri  a 

6.0 

7.9 

7.8 

Pittsburgh 

5.7 

7.3 

8.2 

"Portland.  Me. 

8.6 

8.7 

j  •  u 

Portland,  Ore* 

5.4 

7.9 

7.2 

t>rnvi  derj  ^e 

6.2 

7.4 

8.0 

"Pi  chmond 

7.7 

7.5 

/.8 

Rochester 

5.4 

8.3 

8.1 

St.  Louis 

5 . 2 

6.6 

8.2 

St.  Paxil 

6.0 

7.7 

(  .  ( 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.2 

7.8 

(  .  o 

San  Francisco 

5.9 

8  .4 

Sa\rannah 

5.3 

6.1 

6.1 

Sc rant on 

6.9 

8.2 

8  .9 

Seattle 

6.2 

7.4 

7.6 

Springfield,  111 

.5.7 

7.1 

7.3 

Washington,  D.C 

7.6 

7.9 

8.0 

ARE  THE  CHILDREN  IN  YOUR  SCHOOLS 
GETTING  MILK  —  ENOUGH  OP  IT 


Millions  of  children  —  experts  say  7,500,000  —  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  depression.    Undernourishment  has  cheated 
them  of  healty,  vigorous  bodies. 

Some  of  these  handicapped  children  are  probably  in  your  city 
schools.  Do  you  know  if  anything  is  being  done  now  to  bring 
them  back  to  health? 

You  can  help  your  school  children  by  seeing  that  they  get 
enough  milk.    If  all  of  them  got  the  quart  of  milk  each  day 
that  growing  children  need,  it  would  make  a  cut  into  the  sur- 
pluses that  have  been  depressing  the  farmers. 

•Trite  the  CONSUMERS1  GUI  IE  about  the  milk  situation  in  your 
schools  and  what  you  think  might  be  done  to  better  it. 


How  many  children  are 
day  in  your  schools? 
getting  any? 

Eow  much  milk  is  each 
day? 


getting  milk  each 
How  many  are  not 

child  getting  each 


If  they  are  not  getting  enough,  do  you 
know  why? 

Can  you  suggest  anything  to  help  them  get 
more? 


CONSUMERS 1  GUIDE 

issued  by  the  CONSUMERS1   COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

WASHINGTON 
D.  C. 


re 


er; 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise, economical  purchases. 


Lmide 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

WAS  H I N  GTO  N,  D.  C. 

VOL.1.    No.  12  FEBRUARY  23.  1934 


CONSUMERS  PAY. THE  COSTS  OF  TARIFFS 


ECONOMIC  NATIONALISM  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  faces  this 
country  today.  The  policy  which  we  followed 
since  the  War  has  been  frankly  national- 
istic so  far  as  tariffs  on  imports  were  con- 
cerned. We  forced  our  tariffs  ever  higher 
and  higher  and  tried  to  substitute  in  every 
way  possible  domestic  products  for  purchases 
from  foreign  countries. 

WE  DID  not  follow  this  policy  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  however,  and  produce 
only  for  the  domestic  market.  Instead,  we 
made  every  effort  to  retain  the  export  market 
which  the  War  had  given  us,  and  to  expand 
it.  We  were  able  to  follow  this  inconsistent 
policy  only  because  we  lent  foreign  countries 
much  of  the  money  with  which  to  buy  our  ex= 
ports.  When  we  refused  to  sell  on  credit 
any  longer,  the  depression  followed;  and  now 
it  appears  that  many  of  the  loans  we  made 
will  never  be  repaid. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  of  the  foreign  market 
is  one  reason  why  we  must  make  such  drastic 
reductions  in  our  crop  acreage.  We  can  re- 
gain that  market  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
buy  some  of  the  things  that  foreign  countries 
produce  in  return  for  things  we  sell  abroad. 

CONSUMERS  ARE  vitally  affected  by  our 
tariff  policies.  High  tariffs  mean  that 
many  articles  will  be  produced  in  this 
country  at  high  prices  which  could  be  im- 
ported from  other  countries  at  much  lower 
prices.  They  mean  we  will  produce  products 
that  we  are  so  poorly  fitted  to  produce  that 
even  though  we  have  to  sell  them  at  high 
prices,    the    workers    engaged    in  producing 


them  will  not  be  receiving  any  more  income 
than  if  they  were  producing  articles  for 
export.  Monopolies  develop  behind  tariff 
walls.  In  the  past,  such  monopolies  have 
generally  kept  for  themselves  the  benefits 
of  reduced  costs  of  production  and  have 
prevented  improved  methods  from  raising 
wages  or  reducing  prices.  High  tariffs  in 
the  future  may  mean  that  such  vested  in- 
terests will  be  protected  in  continuing  such 
an  exploitative  measure. 

CONSUMERS  PAY  the  cost  of  tariffs, 
Prices  are  higher;  incomes  are  raised  little 
if  at  all.  High  tariffs  and  economic 
nationalism  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  less  well  off  than 
they  would  be  if  cooperating  more  with 
other  countries. 

CONSUMERS,  THEREFORE,  should  take  an 
active  part  in  the  argument  which  is  now 
going  forward  as  to  whether  we  should 
continue  to  follow  our  previous  nationalis- 
tic course.  Unfortunately,  consumers  are 
generally  passive.  They  pay  much  less 
attention  to  what  things  cost  them  than 
to  their  incomes.  Unless  consumers  are 
willing  to  defend  their  rights  and  interests 
in  this  field  much  more  vigorously  than  in 
the  past,  it  is  quite  probable  that  our 
nationalistic  economic  policy  will  continue 
to  be  dominated  by  the  private  interests  of 
individual  industries,  instead  of  by  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Mordecai  Ezekiel, 

Economic  Advisor  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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PEACHES  INTO  $  $  $  $  $  $  $ 


How_the  cling-stone  peach  growers 
boosted  their  income  500^ 
by_signing;  the  AAA  marketing 
agreement 

TWO  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  tons  of  cling- 
stone peaches  went  to  market 
this  year  in  California.  Forty- 
five  thousand  tons  stayed  home . 
They  stayed  because  their  own- 
ers had  agreed  to  leave  them 
cn  the  trees  —  for  a  consid- 
eration . 

A  FEW  years  ago 
that  would  have  sounded  j 
like  a  strange  story. 
It  would  have  seemed 
queer  to  leave  peaches 
hanging  on  the  trees, 
deliberately,  and  get 
paid  for  doing  it,  when 

the  canners  were  ready  to  buy  them.  But 
it  does  not  seem  queer  this  year.  The 
results  are  in  the  growers'  pockets  in  the 
form  of  dollars.  And  in  the  canners'  pock- 
ets, too. 

LAST  YEAR  the  farmers  got  $6.50  a  ton 
for  the  peaches  they  sold.  They  tried  to 
sell  all  they  could,  but  the  way  it  turned 
cut  they  were  able  to  sell  only  sixty  percent 
of  the  No.  1  peaches  they  had  grown,  and 
their  total  income  for  the>  season  was  $90C.- 
000  . 

THIS  YEAR  the  AAA  marketing  agreement 
limited  the  canning  of  clingstone  peaches  to 
ten  million  cases.  If  there  had  been  no 
marketing  agreement  they  would  probably  have 
canned  about  thirteen  million  cases. 

BUT  the  marketing  agreement  said  they 
could  can  only  ten  million  cases.  So  the  al- 
location   board   divided    up    the    ten  million 


among  the  farmers  as  fair- 
ly as  they  could. 


FOR  these  ten  million  cases,  or  229,000 
tons,  the  growers  got  $20  a  ton  instead 
of  the  $6.50  they  got  last  year.  For  the 
peaches  they  left  hanging  on  the  trees  this 
year  they  got  $15  a  ton.  So  that  their 
income  for  the  1934  season  was  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  twice  as  much  as  the  highest 
estimate  of  what  they  could  have  got  if  they 
had  been  able  to  sell  their  whole  crop  at 
the  prices  possible  Under  the  "every  man 
for  himself"  system. 

THE  CANNERS  are  better  off,  too.  It 
was  not  a  year  of  golden  profits  for  them, 
but  though  they  paid  the  growers  a  higher 
price  under  the  marketing  agreement  their 
business  is  in  far  better  condition  than 
last  year's  forecasts  promised. 

WHAT  does  the  consumer  pay  for  all 
this  prosperity?  We  pay,  according  to  the 
estimates,  two  cents  more  for  each  No.  2\ 
can  cf  clingstone  peaches  than  we  paid  last 
year.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  five  to 
ten  percent.  To  the  grower  that  means  a 
500%  increase  over  last  year.  It  means 
rescue  from  ruin. 
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FALSE    BOTTOMS  UP 

How  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  all  t h e  fruit 
and  vegetables  you  are  paying  for 

"A  berry  a  pint  pays  the  cost  cf  the 
crates, "  said  an  old  adage  among  the  growers 
of  strawberries.  What  they  meant  was  that 
if  they  could  manage  to  put  one  less  straw- 
berry than  full  measure  in  each  pint  box  the 
total  saving  for  the  season  would  be  enough 
to  pay  their  packaging  costs. 

IT  DOESN'T  seem  too  terrible  to  the 
average  housewife  to  go  short  one  straw- 
berry. But  if  she  goes  short  one  straw- 
berry, and  one  bunch  of  grapes,  and  one 
peach,  and  one  potato,  and  one  onion,  and 
one  orange,  every  time  she  buys  them,  it 
begins  to  come  to  something  on  her  month's 
grocery  bill . 

THOSE  DAYS  are  gone  forever.  The  con- 
sumer does  not  have  to  be  suspicious  of  every 
quantity  she  buys.  Government  Departments 
hammered  away  for  years  to  get  standard  con- 
tainer legislation.  They  got  enough  of  it 
to  cover  the  main  traps  that  existed  at  the 
time  the  acts  were  passed.  There  are  new 
cnes  now,  and  new  regulations  must  be  estab- 
lished to  eliminate  them.  But  here  is  what 
has  been  done  for  us  so  far. 


though  they  can  be  of  any  shape  the  manu- 
facturer fancies,  must  stick  to  their  con- 
:enJ:s  of  1/2  pt.,  1  pt.,  and  1  qt .  So  that 
no  one  is  likely  to  pay  for  a  quart  and  get 
a  pint. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  approves  these  contain^ 
ers,  after  a  series  of  scientifically  accur- 
rate  tests  and  measurements.  There  is  less 
and  less  trouble  about  lawbreaking.  Manu- 
facturers have  found  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  set  up  elaborate  machinery  for  making  a 
size  of  basket  which  must  be  scrapped  when 
their  rivals  discover  it  and  send  samples  in 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CARDBOARD  cartons  and  woven  mesh  bags 
do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Standard  Container  Acts  of  1916  and  1928. 
It  is  since  1928  that  the  most  progress  has 
been  made  in  their  use  for  merchandising 
fruits  and  vegetables.  They  may  be  of  any 
shape  and  size  that  are  found  profitable. 
How  full  they  are  filled  is  up  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  merchandiser. 

THERE  IS  one  regulation  that  applies 
to  cartons  and  bags.  It  is  the  1913  "net 
weight"  amendment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  19C6.  It  stipulates  that  the  net  weight 
of  the  contents  must  be  printed  on  all  pack- 
ages of  food. 


BASKETS    AND    hampers  of 
the  bigger  sizes,  and  barrels, 
are  made  of  established  capa- 
cities and  according   to  defi- 
nite   specifications,     so  that 
no    sizes   can   be   mistaken  for 
larger  ones.     "Climax"  baskets 
for  grapes  are  made  only  in  2- 
quart,    4-quart     and  12-quart 
sizes,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  established  by  law.  "Till" 
baskets,    the   oblong  ones,  are 
made    only    in    1-    to   4-  quart 
sizes.     The    small  berryboxes, 


75_odd_shapes_and  sizes  of  

haupers  which  confused  bj/-  

ers  before  standardization 
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THE  ONLY  reason  that 
these  various  shaped  and  sized 
cartons  and  bags  present  a  con- 
sumer hazard  is  the  consumer's 
own  carlessness.  How  many  of 
us  search  for  the  fine  print 
that  tells  us  the  number  of 
ounces  in  our  package  of  dried 
apricots?  How  many  of  us  check 
the  weight  of  this  week's  pack- 
age against  the  weight  of  last 
week's  package  at  the  same 
price?  How  many  of  us  weigh  our 
ten-pound  bag  of  oranges  to  see 
if  it  might  be  minus  a  pound  or 
two?  If  consumers  were  known 
to  be  a  careful  lot,  merchants 
would  not  try  to  sell  them, 
without  reference  to  weight, 
four  tomatoes  in  a  handsome 
green  and  red  carton  with  a 
cellophane  window  in  the  top 
showing  the  tomatoes  tempting- 
ly nested  in  strips  of  green  tissue  paper 
—  at  double  the  price  of  the  loose  tomatces. 
They  would  know  that  no  amount  of  lace  paper 
could  blind  us  to  the  number  of  ounces  in  a 
box  of  cherries. 

THE  DISTRICT  of  Columbia  department 
cf  weights  and  measures  has  had  to  watch 
out  for  the  new  open  mesh  bag  sale  of  oranges, 
too.  They  have  found  that  some  storekeepers 
open  the  bags  and  remove  any  oranges  that  may 
be  rotting  and  just  tie  up  the  bag  again, 
trusting  the  customer's  faith  in  the  ten- 
pound  label.  Another  practice  they  guard 
the  consumers  against  is  the  use  of  small 
fruit  and  berry  baskets  for  apples  and 
peaches.  It  is  unfair  to  sell  large  fruit 
this  way,  it  should  be  sold  by  pound  or 
dozen . 

LOCAL  LAWS  are  sometimes  strict  enough 
to    cover    all    these    small    traps    for  the 


a-Standard  sizes  of  Market  or  Splint  Baskets 
b-Three  standard  types  and  sizes  of  Berry  Boxes 
c-Standard  shapes  and  sizes  of  Hampers  


unwary  consumer.  If  you  want  to  protect 
those  others  who  must  buy  in  small  quan- 
tities and  yet  are  not  informed  of  the 
dangers  that  wait  for  their  scanty  purses, 
work  on  your  local  officials.  Find  out 
how  exacting  are  your  weights  and  measures 
regulations.  If  they  are  loose,  bring  pres- 
sure on  your  authorities  to  tighten  them. 
If  they  are  tight  but  are  not  enforced, 
get  after  your  enforcement  officers,  see  to 
it  that  they  have  enough  appropriations  to 
keep  inspectors  on  the  job,  ttat  your  legal 
departments  are  conscientious  in  their  prose- 
cution of  offenders. 

THEN  there  is  always  your  last  defense. 
You  can  refuse  to  buy  from  storekeepers  who 
are  not  honest.  If  their  weights  anc 
measures  are  not  dependable,  if  they  do  not 
give  you  itemized  sales  checks  as  proof  of 
the  purchase,  you  can  use  this  final  weapon. 
And  it  is  a  powerful  one. 
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LIBERAL  DIET  WOULD  INCLUDE  305  QUARTS  OF  MILK  OR  ITS 
EQUIVALENT     YEARLY    FOR   EACH  PERSON. 


AN  ADEQUATE  DIET  AT  MODERATE  COST  WOULD  INCLUDE  305  QUARTS 
OF  MILK  OR  ITS  EQUIVALENT  YEARLY  FOR  EACH  PERSON. 


at  the  price  then  it  gets  thrown 
away  —  if  it  is  perishable.  Or 
it.  gets  stored  away  —  if  it 
is  not  perishable.  Even  then 
it  may  De  thrown  away  later. 

WHAT  COULD  be  used  and  what 
can  be  bought  may  be  two  very 
different  things. 

IN  THE  last  50  years  we  have 
learned  a  lot  about  some  simple 
health  needs.  About  the  calories 
bodies  need  to  make  them  work 
and  play.  About  vitamins,  and 
minerals,  and  other  food  elements. 
So  that  we  can  figure  out  how  much 
of  each  we  should  have  if  we  are 
to  make  our  bodies   function  well. 


AN  ADEQUATE  DIET  AT  MINIMUM  COST  WOULD  INCLUDE  260  QUARTS 
OF  MILK  OR  ITS  EQUIVALENT  YEARLY  FOR  EACH  PERSON. 


A  RESTRICTED  DIET  FOR  EMERGENCY  USE  WOULD  INCLUDE  155  QUARTS 
OF  MILK  OR  ITS  EQUIVALENT  YEARLY  FOR  EACH  PERSON. 


STORY  OF  MILK 
III 

WE  TALK  a  lot  about  surpluses  of  food 
....  too  much  milk  ....  too  much  cheese  .... 
too  much  butter.  In  a  country  that  is 
consuming  less  of  these  valuable  foods  than 
other  poorer  countries  and  has  so  many  people 
who  don't  get  any  of  them,  what  does  it 
mean  to  talk  of  "surpluses"? 

A  "SURPLUS"  in  our  system  of  market- 
ing means  something  that  won't  sell  at  a 
price.  It  may  be  something  for  which  there 
is   great   need.      But   if   it   can't   be  bought 


A  VERY  important  study  of 
what  should  be  in  our  diet  has 
just  been  made  by  Dr.  Stiebeling 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington.  This  study  gives  the 
amounts  and  different  kinds  of 
foods  at  four  different  levels  of 
nutrition  and  cost . 


AT    THE   bottom    level    is  (1) 
a    "restricted   diet    for  emergency 
use".       This    allows    the  minimum 
of   foods   the  body  needs,    and  but 
very  little  over  for  safety.  Next 
comes    (2)    the    "adequate    diet  at 
minimum    cost"  .       This    provides  enough 
of    the    different    food    elements    to  cover 
average  requirements   for  growing  and  main- 
taining  healthy   bodies    and    a    fair  margin 
for  safety  besides.      The   third,    (3)  "ade- 
quate   diet     at    moderate     cost"     is  still 
better.       At    the    top    is    (4)    the  "liberal 
diet"  which  includes  different  foods  in  such 
quantities  and  proportions  as  to  give  better- 
than-average  nourishment. 

PICTURED  above  are  the  average  amounts 
of  milk  we  would  use     per     person    per  year 
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if  we  lived  on  the  four  diets.  These  amounts 
do  not  take  into  account  the  milk  from  the 
cream  of  which  our  butter  is  made. 

MILK  WE  are  actually  consuming  now 
lies  somewhere  between  the  amounts  in  the 
very  lowest  diet  level  and  the  second. 
Less  than  the  amount  recommended  for  an 
adequate  diet. 

WE  ARE  not  only  consuming  less  milk 
than  would  be  best  for  us,  but  we  are  not 
even  producing  enough  to  supply  that  ad- 
equate amount  fully,  another  great  expert 
on  foods  —  Dr.  Tolley  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  —  tells  us.  To 
get  all  the  milk  we  would  need  to  put  every- 
one on  "an  adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost" 
we  would  need  15  million  more  cows  than  we 
now  have. 

SO  WHEN  we  talk  about  "surpluses"  of 
milk,  we  are  not  talking  about  too  much 
milk  for  our  needs,  but  too  much  milk  to 
sell   at  a  price   that  justifies   its  sale. 

THERE  ARE  two  explanations  why  there 
is  this  kind  of  a  "surplus".  One  is  that 
there  are  many  people  who  cannot  buy  what 
they  need,  either  because  the  price  is 
too  high  or  because  their  income  is  too 
low.  The  other  reason  is  that  we  don't 
always  plan  our  food  budgets  so  that  we 
get  the  best  food  value  for  our  money  or 
for  our  bodies. 


FIGURE  OUT  for  yourself  which  of  these 
two  reasons  for  the  milk  "surplus"  is  the 
truest  of  you.  We  will  come  back  to  the 
first  later =  Meantime,  how  about  your 
own  food  budget? 

HERE  ARE  some  simple  rules  for  getting 
enough  milk  into  the  food  budgets  of  a 
typical  family  of  five,  with  two  moderately 
active  adults  and  children  about  3,  5, 
and  13  years  old: 


1.  If  the  family  is  forced  to  live 
on  a  restricted  diet,  (costing  now 
around  $23  a  month)  25  to  30  cents 
of  every  food  dollar  should  go  for 
milk  and  cheese. 

2.  If  the  family  can  afford  an  adequate 
diet  at  minimum  cost,  (about  |32  a 
month)  30  to  35  cents  of  every  food 
dollar  should  go  for  milk  and  cheese. 

3.  Families  getting  an  adequate  diet 
at  moderate  cost  (about  $51  a  month) 
should  spend  25  to  30  cents  out  of 
every  food  dollar. 

4.  Finally,  on  the  liberal  diet, 
($59  or  more  a  month)  30  cents  of 
every  food  dollar  would  go  for  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  and  cream. 


ONE  CHANNEL   F_0  R  SURPLUS  M  I  L  K 

The  depression  has  done  7,500,000  children  out  of  the  health  that  is  due 
them.     Are  some  of  these  children  in  your  schools?    Please  find  out  and  send 
the  answers  to  these  four  questions  to  the  Consumers'  Guide,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  0, : 

How  many  children  are  getting  milk  each  day  in  your  schools?    How  many  are 
not  getting  any?  

How  much  milk  is  each  child  getting  each  day?  

If  they  are  not  getting  enough,  do  you  know  why?  

Can  you  suggest  anything  to  help  them  get  more?  
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WHERE'S      THE      MONEY      TO      BUY      FARM  PRODUCTS? 


The  U.  S.  Senate  gets  a  line  on  what  happened 
to  the  national  income  between  1929  and  1932. 


THE  FIRST  glow  of  dawn  was  spreading 
up  into  the  night  sky,  as  this  farm  truck 
rolled  around  a  corner  of  the  barn  and  started 
down  the  road  toward  the  city. 

THE  LOAD  on  the  wagon  was  a  good  high 

one,    for  it  represents  the  year  1932.  Our 

farmers  produced  almost  as  much  in  that  year 
as  in  1929. 


LEAST  DEPRESSED  by  the  depression, 
this  report  says,  was  property  income.  Take 
interest,  for  example.  The  total  income 
from  interest   went   down   only  3  percent. 

THE  FARMER  riding  on  that  truck,  and 
his  wage-earning  customers  in  industry, 
had  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  high 
level  which  interest  income  had  maintained. 


BUT  WHAT  had  happened  since  1929  to 
their  customers'  capacity  to  pay  for  all  that 
meat,  and  milk,  and  eggs  and  chickens,  fruit, 
cotton,  and  other  good  farm  stuff? 

NATIONAL  INCOME  shrank  40  percent  be- 
tween 1929  and  1932,  according   to  prelimi- 
nary figures  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by   the  Department  of  Commerce  last 
month.   


WAGE  INCOME,  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  farmer, 
was  particularly  hard  hit.  The 
farmer  needs  his  good  customer, 
the  wage  worker. 

THE  PICTURE  opposite  shows 
the  industries  for  which  wage 
income  could  be  estimated  apart 
from  salaries.  In  those  four 
industries  together,  wage  ear- 
ners' income  had  lost  by  60  per- 
cent. 


DAY'S  END  finds  us  with  the  truck 
on  its  homeward  way.  As  the  lights  of  the 
farm  come  into  view,  our  farmer  asks  us 
to  come  in,  sit  down  by  th©  lamp  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  count  what  he  has  received  for  his 
load  of  produce. 

FARM   PRICES,    we    find    (and   here  our 
source     is     the     Bureau     of  Agricultural 
Economics),  averaged  in  1932 
about  half  of  1929. 


IT  WORKS  BOTH  WAYS. 

Two  Minnesota  farmers 
who  are  in  Washington 
were  talking  to  us  this 
week . 

"We  been  feeding  you 
city  people  for  years 
now",  said  one,  "at 
half  cost.  Why  don't 
we  get  proper  prices 
for  our  produce?" 


AND  THE  1932  farmer's  net 
income,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report, 
was  just  over  half  of  1929. 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  the  same 
report  shows  that  manufacture 
of  food  and  food  products  was 
one  of  the  four  industries  whose 
income  was  least  hit  by  the  down- 
ward trend. 


j  "Don't  blame  the  city  people",  says  the  other.  "How  can  they  pay  when  they  got  no  work?" 
[There  was  a  pause  -  and  then  a  shout  from  the  farmer  who  had  spoken  first.  "I  need  machinery," 

jhe  roared.     "I  need  fence!    I  need  paint  on  house!    Work,  do  they  want?    Let  us  farmers  | 

lonce  get  right  prices,  and  we  put  every  factory  in  this  whole  country  to  work." 


T  R.  A  N  S  P  O  RTAT  I O  N. 

WAG-E  INCOME 
51  PERCENT  LESS 


HERE  IS  OUR.  FARM  TRUCK 
STARTING-  OUT  FOR  THE 
CITY  WITH  ITS  LOAD  OF 
PRODUCE 

(J0//7  t/re  farmer 
as  /re  snakes  the  rou/?c/s 
of  h/s  custo/7?ers  //7  /bur" 
great  /ha/us  tr/'es,  a  mo* 
/ear/?  *vhy  he  fou/70/ 
/'/  harder  eac/7  year 
to  dispose  of  h/s> 
produce  at  a  fa/r  pr/'ce 


MANUFACTURING- 
WAGE  INCOME 
59  PERCENT  LESS 


MINING- 
WAGE  INCOME 
63  PERCENT  LESS 


£ased  0/7  pre/Z/n/hary 
stat/st/cs  of  /hcome 
]cha/7ges  /between  /S2S  ^ 
a/7a/932,  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  jby/ZSU/ept  of  Cow/mrce 
/h  Ua/7.  /S34\ 


CONSTRUCTION 
WAGE  INCOME 


V 
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FOODS 


WITH  THIS  issue  we  are  reporting  re- 
tail prices  of  a  much  larger  list  of  foods 
...  24  in  addition  to  the  14  previously 
reported . 

OUR  READERS  now  have  a  check  on  average 
prices  of  a  more  representative  list  of 
meats,  breads,  cereal  products ,  fruits,  vege- 
tables   both  canned  and  fresh. 

TO  INCLUDE  these  additional  foods  it 
has  been  necessary  to  omit  prices  on  earlier 
dates.  Only  the  most  recent  figures  are 
given,  but  comparisons  with  previous  re- 
ports are  made  where  possible  in  the  text-. 
A  more  thorough  check  on  price  changes  in 
individual  cities  can  be  made  by  comparing 
prices  in  this  issue  with  previous  issues 
of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

THIS  EXTENSION  of  our  list  of  foods 
was  made  possible  in  part  by  the  increased 
number  of  foods  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  which  is  our  source  for 
retail  price  data. 

THE  PURPOSE  of  this  collection  of  re- 
tail prices  is  to  present  facts  on  the 
cost  of  foods  bought  by  wage  earners.  Prices 


are   secured   from  all   types  of  stores  

neighborhood,  downtown,  department ,  and  chain 

stores  provided  a  large  part  of  their 

patronage  comes  from  wage  earners.  All 
types  of  services  are  included  in  the 
prices:  "credit  and  delivery";  "cash  and 
carry";  "cash  and  delivery".  "Fancy"  stores 
and  the  "low  type"  are  not  included.  Milk 
prices  are  delivered  prices  only. 

ATTEMPT  IS  made  to  secure  prices  on 
standard  grades,  recognized  brands,  and 
quality  products  bought  in  considerable 
quantities  from  each  store  by  the  wage 
earning  population  of  the  city.  Effort  is 
also  made  to  secure  quotations  on  similar 
grades  in  different  cities  but  local  buying 
of  consumers  are  taken  into  consideration. 

PRICES  FROM  individual  stores  and  cities 
are  comparable  from  one  date  to  another, 
therefore,  but  are  not  necessarily  com- 
parable with  those  from  another  store  or 
in  another  city. 


WRITE  US  which  kind  of  price  reports 
you  would  prefer  to  have  in  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE:  14  foods  with  comparative  prices, 
as  published  until  this  issue;  or  38  foods 
with  the  latest  prices  only  reported. 


UJ 
D 
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CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  AND  FARM  VALUES  OF  TYPICAL  MONTHLY 
PURCHASES  PER  FAMILY  OF  CERTAIN  FOODS 


1929 


1930 


1931 


These  purchases  include:  12.4  lbs.  of  beef; 
of  chicken;  5.1  dozen  eggs;  28.1  quarts  of 
lbs.  of  butter;  1  lb.  of  cheese;  2.9  lbs.  of 
44.2  lbs.  of  bread;  1.9  lbs.  of  macaroni. 


6.2  lbs.  of  pork;  0.7  lbs.  of  lamb;  1.9  lbs. 
whole  milk;  6.4  lbs.  of  evaporated  milk;  5.5 
rice;   58.7  lbs.   of  potatoes;  22  lbs.   of  flour; 
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CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES 
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iliUl  V  1UUG1         J.  wU^       ^  1  1  w  w  O 

WVi  nip    cm  n  U  p  H    Vipth  lb 

17  1 

hpf  wPPn    fhp    1  p  t  f  Pr  nPifp 

T  pmh 

pnri  Jannp rv  30  1 

Leer  nf  lamb  lb 

41  . 

17 

22.7 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

9.3 

In  the  last  two  weeks  o f 

^nnarp    fhnrlc    lamb  lb 

16  0 

i  U  U  .1   l  IV 

Hens  lb 

ex. 

00 

22 . 8 

+  4.6 

MTLK     Drice^     to     f arms rs 

Ep'P'S  doz 

<;y 

Q 

29.6 

-  8.6 

went  up  a  cent  per  100 

B  read 

oounds '     to  censumers 

White  lb 

0  > 

4 

1 

Q 

7.9 

+23  4 

the   nrice   drocoed    1  /10 

8 

6 

8.5 

cent . 

?Chnlp   otVipp)  +  lb 
ii  *A  v  J»  s?    Vr  US?  v*  v  j 

8  5 

up  1  £££^^1  UUUl/  lb 

3UTTERFAT  farm  nrices  ad— 

Flour  lb 

<  . 

Q 

4 

7 

4.7 

+62. 1 

vanced  2|  cents  a  pound; 

Mpif^rnni  lb 

f 

15 

6 

15  5 

+  5.4 

consumers'    price  went 

. ;  1 .  C  p.  L     VwivCVXy      <vU     V  <f-*  »  ]J  f*. 

ft 

24.2 

24 , 2 

+  8.0 

up  4/5ths  cent. 

Vpo"P  t  phi  pc   —    0  :p  n  n  p  d 

v  w  A 11  /    ^  *C    v  a  11 

10 

0 

11 

.0 

11  1 

X  X  •  X 

+11  1 

t  X  X  *  X 

3EEF    brouo-ht    farmers  3 

Peas     4L2.  can 

12 

Q 

15 

.0 

16. 1 

+27.8 

cents    a  hundredweight 

Q 

c 

0 

9 

0 

10  4 

+20  9 

lpeq-        COT!  ^UTTIP             Tlfl  T 

1  /10  +  h    cert    npr  nound 

1  , 

0 

2 

6 

2  7 

+R0  0 

more    for    round  steak 

Onions  lb 

2 

7 

4 

5 

4.7 

+74, 1 

and  rib  roast. 

PaKha  5P      1  V*» 

y 

4 

7 

4  5 

+55 . 2 

Vpcrp  1  phi  Pc?           f  rocb 

HOG   prices    to  farmers 

P  S 
O  »  W 

advanced  19  cents  a  hun— 

7  7 

dredweight;    chops  were 

w  a  r  r  q  x  s 

5  9 

nriced    to  censumers 

r  iy 1 —  o a. n n cq 

1/iOth  cent  a  lb.  less. 

Ppp  f  hpc;     410 ^-  pan 

17. 

6 

17.7 

hears,  §^2  Can 

20. 

7 

on  k 

I  AMR    nri  foq    moved    UD  ' 

t\i*lL->      ^Jl^vww      illy  v               r  > 

rxneappie,  ycf  can 

?1  R 

to   farmers     70  cents  a 

v  r  a  1  L_r  —  _  1  r c s  u 

hundredweight;    to  con- 

Apples 

6.2 

— 

sumer.-,  leg  of  lamb  sold 

Bananas,  doz. 

23. 

0 

24. 

1 

23.2 

+  0.9 

at  1.2  cents  a  lb.  more. 

Oranges,  doz. 

27. 

1 

27. 

8 

£7.8 

+  2.6 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

MILK  dropped  a  tenth  of  a  cent  in  price 
from  January   16    to   30.     CHEESE  prices 
went  up  a  half  a  cent.     BUTTER  rose  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent. 

AT  THE  farm  there  has  teen  little  change 
in  prices  received  for  milk  but  prices 
of  butterfat   have   been  going  up  since 
the  middle  of  December. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  average  milk  price  climbed 
up  two  cents  in  two  weeks  and  the  New 
Orleans  average  rose  7/10ths  of  a  cent. 
Prices  dropped  in  six  cities  and  were 
unchanged  in  the  others.  Prices  of  but- 
ter and  cheese  went  up  rather  generally 
in  most  cities. 

RISE  IN  BUTTER  and  cheese  prices  is  due 
to  lower  production  in  the  past  two 
months.  They  have  been  very  low  in  re- 
lation to  prices  of  feed  grains.  Prob- 
ably production  will  continue  light  for 
some  time. 

A  MONTH'S  SUPPLY  of  dairy  products  for  a 
typical  American  family  (28.1  quarts  of 
milk;  6.4  lbs.  of  evaporated  milk;  5.5 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  1.0  lb.  of  cheese) 
cost  the  consumer  $5.24  on  January  30. 
This  is  30  cents  more  than  the  cost  of 
February,  1933.  The  farm  value  of  the 
milk  and  butterfat  used  in  making  these 
products  rose  37  cents  during  this  time, 
from  SI .72  to  $2.09. 

THIS  IS  a  rise  of  6  percent  in  retail 
prices  and  32  percent  in  farm  prices. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  January  30.  1934 


M 1 1  K 

Butter 

Cheese 

Markets  _  

(q Mart 

( pound ) 

(pound)  

United  States 

!  11.0 

|  26.3  , 

'  22.5 

Atlanta 

1  .  10 • 5  _ 

1  27.9 

I  __21J3  

Baltimore 

1 

11.0 

__27\4__ 

'  24.4 

Bi  rmingham 

13 . 5 

__29 . 1 

 19^6  

Bos  t_on_  

 12.0^ 

 27  JB__ 

 23_J5  

Bridgeport 

■ 

28.1 

'  28.0 

1 

Buffalo 

11.0  I 

25.3 

 25.8  

Butte 

11.0  _ 

24.1 

1  19.1 

Charleston  

__14^0__ 

.  26 .0  . 

 1SK4  

Cb icago 

26^5__ 

■ 

24^9 

Cincinnati 

25.1 

23.0 

Cleveland  | 

9.5  ! 

 27^3  I 

 25.4 

Columbus 

 9.0  1 

27. 1  | 

23.5 

Dallas 

8.0  ! 

 24^8  

20.2 

1 

Denver 

1O.0  1 

 27^9  

23.6 

i 

Detroit 

__io^o_ 

26.6 

23.4 

Fall  River 

_.__12.0  ! 

__27^_2  

 24J?  

He  us  to  n  t  ^  I 

10.0  1 

 28^4__ 

18.7 

Indianapol  is   | 

 9,0  I 

 26,4  

20.5 

Jacksonville 

14.0  j 

 25/7__ 

19.1 

Kansas. City  I 

10.0  j 

25.7 

19.9 

Little_Ro ck_  

12.0 

_25^2  

Los  Angeles 

25.5 

__2JL3  

Louisville 

__n^o_ 

__26\6_ 

20.9 

Manchester 

11.0 

26.6  . 

24.1 

1 

Memphis 

11.0 

26.4 

18.1 

Milwaukee  ,  , 

9.0 

26.3 

23^1 

Minneapolis 

9.0 

24.4 

21.0 

Mobile 

_13^0  

_26^5__ 

__  21/7  

Newark 

12  J)  _ 

28.1 

__24J5  

New  Haven 

i 

__i^0_ 

— 27^4_ 

__29A  

New  Orleans 

10.2 

26.1 

_..19.6  

New  York 

12.0 

28.1 

__26J5  _ 

Norfolk 

14.0 

__25^9__ 

18.0 

Oaaha 

9.0 

24.8 

20.6 

Peoria 

10.2 

 24^6__ 

20.8 

Philadelphia 

11.0 

29.3 

27.7 

Pittsburgh 

10 . 3 

 54 . 2 

23.8 

Portlandx  Me. 

 27.8  _ 

1  24.6  

Portland^.  Ore  . 

 10.0 

 25^4  

 20.5 

Providence 

 15 . 0 

27.7  

 24^9  

Richmond 

 12.0  

 27. 8_ 

20.8 

Rochester 

11 .0 

25.4 

25.9 

St.  Louis 

11 .0 

26.5 

1  20.7 

SjL^Paul  _  

|  9.0 

1 __24^2  

1  23.9 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

10.0 

23.6 

15.1 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

26.0 

25.8  

Savannah 

11 .7 

26  .7 

1  19.9 

Scranton 

|  11.0 

|  26^0  

1  24^9  

Seattle 

1  i(L0__ 

1  27.7 

| __19_8  

Sgringf ield^_Ill . 

 l  (L.0  

26^5  

'  20.4 

Washington.  D.  C. 

13.0 

27.9 

24.4 

Average  Retail  Prices^,  January,,  50, _  1954 


Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat  cereal 

Markets 

(pound) 

(pound) I (25 

oz.  pkg. 

United  States 

4.7 

_  15^5_ 

24.2 

Atlanta 

 5^4_ 

 16.6 

 25^6  

Baltimore 

4.6 

15.6 

25.7 

Bi rmingham  

4.8 

 14^S_ 

24.9 

Boston  

5.0 

17.5 

24.5 

Bridgeport 

__5 . 2_ 

 15.5 

22.7 

Buffalo 

4.8 

25.6 

Butte 

4.5 

 18 /2_ 

27.7  

Charleston, S.C.  | 

 5.5_ | 

 15^2_ | 

26.2 

Chicago 

4.5  | 

15.4  | 

24.7 

Cincinnati 

4.5  | 

15.5  | 

21.7 

Cleveland 

4.5 

15.8  | 

 23^0  

Columbus 

4.1 

16.6  | 

25.6 

Dallas 

4.7 

 15^4_ 

24.4 

Denver 

 4^0_ 

16.8 

25.9 

Detroit 

 4^5_ 

15.5 

24.0 

Fall  River 

5.0 

16.6 

22.9 

Houston 

4.7 

11.9 

21.9 

Indianapolis 

4.5 

16^9_1 

25.7 

Jacksonville 

 5^2_ 

15.6 

25.6 

Kansas  City 

4.2 

 16J5_ 

 24^4  

Little  Rock 

4.7 

16. 1 

27.9 

Los  Angeles 

 4^4_ 

 14^5_ 

24. 1 

Louisville, ,  

5.2_ 

 14^4_ 

25.9 

Manchester 

5.4 

17.9 

25.5 

Memphis 

5.7 

14.8 

24.9 

Milwaukee 

'  ■  —             — -- 

4.5 

 14J>_ 

23.7 

Minneapolis 

4.5 

12.9 

22.9 

Mobile 

 5.1 

 15 -8_ 

24. 1 

Newark 

 4J3_ 

 16^6_ 

22.7 

New  Haven 

4.4 

 16.4 

_ 

23.8 

New  Orleans 

5.4 

 8.9_ 

24.6 

New  York 

5.0 

16.5 

25.5 

Norfolk 

_4/7_ 

 15_J2_ 

__24^6__ 

Omaha 

4.1 

 17.5 

_ 

25. 1 

Peoria 

|  4^6_ 

l_  16 

1 



25.6 

Philadelphia 

4.9 

15.4 

22.5 

Pittsburgh 

—  —   p 

Portland,  Me. 

4.4 

 15^3_ 

25.4 

4.9 

 17\  1_ 

24.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

 5^2_ 

 17JL 

24.1 

Providence^ 

4.9 

 17^5_ 

21.4 

Richmond 

|  4^7_ 

___15JL_ 

,  25.0 

Rochester 

1  5.0 

15.7 

25.0 

St.  Louis 

4.6 

17. 1 

25.2 

St.  Paul 

4.5 

14. 1 

 24^.4  

Salt  Lake  City 

5.6 

17. 1 

25.5 

San  Francisco 

 4^7_ 

15.7 

24.5 

Savannah 

5.5 

15.8 

24.5 

Scranton 

4.9 

 16 . 5_ 

25.5 

Seattle 

4.4 

14.5 

25.4 

§Biifi£j;i§i<L,iii^ 

Washington,  Q.C. 

5.2 

15.5 

25.5 

25.7 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 


NO  CHANGE  occurred  in  the  average  re- 
tail price  of  flour  or  WHEAT  CEREAL 
during  the  two  weeks  ending  January 
50.  MACARONI  prices  were  reported 
l/10th  of  a  cent  a  pound  lower. 

WHEAT  PRICES  both  at  the  farm  and  in 
the  wholesale  markets  rose  a  little 
in  January.  The  farm  price  aver- 
aged 69.4  cents  a  bushel  in  January 
compared  with  67.5  cents  in  December. 
1355,  and  52.9  cents  in  January.  1933. 

SEVERAL  FACTORS  have  accounted  for  the 
increase  -in  wheat  prices  over  last 
year.  The  1933  domestic  crop  was 
small  and  prospects  are  for  probably 
poor  yields  of  winter  wheat.  Acreage 
has  been  reduced  by  the  production 
control  program.  The  lower  value 
of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange 
has  also  tended  to  bolster  up  prices. 
In  addition,  prices  of  wheat  products 
have  been  increased  by  the  processing 
tax  of  30  cents  a  bushel.  This  comes 
to  about  half  a  cent  on  the  retail 
price  of  a  pound  loaf  of  white  bread. 

HIGHER  PRICES  consumers  are  paying  this 
year  for  wheat  products  are  a  result 
...  at  least  in  large  measure  ...  of 
decidedly  higher  prices  to  the  wh9at 
farmer . 
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BREAD 

RYE  and  WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD  commonly  sell 
for  higher  prices  than  WHITE  BREAD, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wholesale 
prices  of  rye  flour  and  whole  wheat 
flour  are  lower  than  the  wholesale 
prices  of  white  flour. 

THIS  IS  probably  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  white  bread  sold 
is  much  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
rye  or  whole  wheat  bread.  It  can 
therefore  be  made  more  cheaply  and  the 
percentage  of  loss  is  smaller. 

PRICES  OK  January  30,  compared  with  January 
16  show  rye  bread  l/10th  of  a  cent 
lcwer.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
average  price  of  white  bread  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  There  have  been  small 
changes  in  several  cities. .  .  the  majority 
of  them  downward. 

SINCE  THESE  figures  were  collected  seme 
leading  bakers  in  Baltimore  have  upped 
their  prices.  Immediately  the  higher 
prices  were  announced,  women's  organi- 
zations demanded  from  the  bakers  an 
explanation  of  the  increases.  The 
Consumers'  Counsel  sent  them  this  mes- 
sage : 

"These  alert  organizations  of  women 
are  setting  an  example  to  the  women 
of  the  country  who  are  our  main  buyers 
of  foodstuffs,  in  insisting  that  in- 
dustry shall  justify  every  cent  of 
increase  in  the  prices  of  foods  under 
the  recovery  program." 

WE  ARE  STILL  waiting  to  hear  why  con- 
sumers in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  kave 
to  pay  such  high  average  prices. 


Average  retail  prices,  January  30^  1954 


White 

Rye 

J Whole  wheat 

Markets 

1 (pound) 

1 (pound)!  (pound) 

United  States 

8.5 

8.5 

Atlanta 

8.5 

9.7 

8.2 

Baltimore 

f  8^4_ 

8.4 

9.7 

Birmingham 

8.6 

!  _io_ 

1  8.7 

Boston 

]^_7.5_ 

I  8^6_ 

|  8.1 

Bridgeport 

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 

Buffalo 

|  8.3 

8.0 

8.8 

Butte 

8.3 

__8JL 

8.3  _ 

Charleston,  S.C. 

9.0 

9.3 

|  9/7  

Chicago 

6.8 

1  7.5 

8.8 

Cincinnati 

6.7 

i  8.6 

1  9-1 

Cleveland 

6.9 

7.5 

7.7 

Columbus 

 7\4_ 

7.7 

8.3 

Dallas 

 7\9_ 

7.9 

7.9 

Denver 

8.9 

-  . 

Detroit 

6.1 

6.9 

7.3 

Fall  River 

j  7J3_ 

_  7.9 

7.9 

Houston 

7.8 

 8.0 

7.9 

Indianapolis 

6.2 

7.9 

7.5 

Jacksonville 

 9,7 

 9.8 

10.0 

Kansas  Citv 

8.1 

8.5 

8.8 

Little  Rock 

8.6 

9.8 

7.9 

Lcs  Angeles 

7.4 

9.4 

7.9 

Louisville 

!  6J7__ 

1  7.5 

7.8 

Manchester 

7.2 

8.4 

8.2 

Memphis 

7.9 

8.4  ! 

8.6 

Milwaukee 

6.7 

6.8 

7. 1 

Minneapolis 

.8.3 

8.9 

9.4 

Mobile 

 8^6_ 

9.5  ! 

9.7 

Newark 

 9^1_ 

1  9.2 

9.8 

New  Haven 

 7J_ 

1  8.1 

8.5 

New  Orleans 

!  7^9_ 

 8^5_ 

9.4 

New  York 

8.7 

 8JL-I 

9.4 

Norfolk 

 8J2_ 

8.6 

9.0 

Omaha 

8.4 

sTi 

7.9 

Peoria 

7.5 

8.9  ! 

8.8 

Philadelphia 

8.5 

9.9 

Pittsburgh 

8.1 

8.6 

9.1 

Portland,  Me. 

7 . 7 

9.2  ! 

8.6 

Portland^  Ore. 

 8^3_ 

_JL4_ 

8.6 

Providence 

 7^3_ 

 8J2_ 

8.4 

Richmond 

8.4 

8.5 

9.3 

Rochester 

 gJ)J 

8.8 

St.  Louig 

7.3 

8.0  i 

8.9 

St.  Paul 

8.4  1 

 8.7 

9.1 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

7.3 

9.3 

7.9 

San  Francisco 

9.2  ! 

9.0  1 

8.8 

Savannah 

9.3  | 

9.4  | 

9.8 

Scranton 

9.2  1 

9.5  ! 

9.4 

Seattle 

8.6  ' 

9.5J 

8.4 

Springfield.  Ill .  j 

7.7  | 

9.0  ! 

9.5 

Washington.  D.C. 

8.3 

8.9  1 

9.1 
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Averate_Retail  .Prices ^January  30ifii  1934  

I  Round  steaklRib  roastl Chuck  roast 


Markets 

(pound)  (pound) 

f  ■ '  ,  " 
j  IpoundJ. 

ynited_States — 

24.,5_  _ 

I  20^1_ 

!  2C%2_ 

1  20,8__ 

!  20.2 

L  14.8 

Atlanta     .  .. 

.  25.7 

|        1.4 . 5 

Baltimore 

1         22.8  , 

!  13.8 

Birmingham 

_.  ,    27.6  ... 

!  14.9 

Boston     .  ,  

29.7 

1  ™20.5_. 

|  17.3  

Bridgeport    „  _ 

1  29-1 

1* 

23.6 

j.   ,  _17..7_  

Buffalo   _ . 

!  21.7 

1.  .  20.8 

j  14,5  . 

Butte 

I  19.1 

i 

15.6 

|_11,4_ 

Charleston^. C. 

.  25.0 

i 

!  20.5 

!.__.  13.8 

Chicago  

22.1 

20.9 

15.9 

Cincinnati  .  , ,  , 

23.6 

19.8 

13.0 

Cleveland 

22.9 

1  20.6 

!  15.8 

Columbus 

[  26.0 

_  20.1 

1  16.0 

Dallas  _ 

27.7 

.  -21^4_ 

 _15^3  

 13.9  . 

Denver 

1 

,22.2 

_  -16.9 

Detroit. 

 23^9.. 

30.7  _ 

19.9 

15.1 

Fail  River  . 

19.8 

14.7 

Houston   

-  23.0 

 20^5__ 

13.2 

Indianapolis  

25.8  . 

20.1 

16.1 

Jacksonville 

.  23.5 

.  19.9 

 _15^Q___ 

13.7 

Kansas  City____ 

„      20.7  .. 

19,2  _ 

Little_Rock  , 

23.3  _ 

_  17.7 

12,8 

Los  Angeles 

..  23.0._, 

19.1 

14.4 

Louisville 

25^9. 

18.0  1 

 14.6  

Manchester 

31.7 

20.1 

16.9 

Memphis  

.  23.1 

18.4 

'  11-7  . 

Milwaukee  

_22.7 

18.4 

14.8  , 

Minneapolis 

;       22 . 3 

18.4 

1  M 

-  14.9 

Mobile 

21.3       1  17.4 

13.6  

Newark  . 

30.2 

22.5 

16-2  .. 

New. Haven   

30.4 

23.3 

._  ...  18.4  _ 

New  Orleans 

23.3 

20.8 

14.5 

New  York 

28.4 

23.7 

.  .  ,,1.7.0  _ 

Norfolk 

22.1 

  21.1 

14.4  „ 

Omaha 

20.7 

....  15.5  , 

.....  12,3 

Peoria 

21.3 

16.5 

...  13.4 

Philadelphia 

26.9 

25.5 

 17.5  

Pittsburgh^ 

23.  8_ 

19.8 

14.8  _ 

Portlands  Me. 

..  27.9 

19,5 

 15 -3  

Portland,  .Ore,. 

21.  3_ 

17,6 

_    ,12.9  , 

Providence.,., 

29.6 

21.7 

15.9. 

Richmond  . 

22.0       1  21.1 

14.0  _ 

Rochester 

22.0 

18.7 

.  14.2 

St.  Louis 

_  26.2 

19.1  ! 

 14.,3._ 

St.  Paul 

21.6  .. 

 ll&l 

16^5  ! 

....  14.8 

Salt  Lake  City_ 

20.8  , 

13.2 

San  Francisco 

-  23^3 

.  21.5 

 _14.4__ 

Savannah 

23.1  _ 

21.7 

14.8  . 

Scran ton 

26.5 

.  22.7 

_    ..  17..3  .  , 

Seattle 

25^9 

21.7 

Iff  1 

lb  .  1 

Springfield, 111 

_22.3 

,  15.1 

12.4 

Washineton.D.C. 

24.6 

21.4 

..   .14.  Q_ 

BEEF 


CHUCK  BEEF  price  for  the  country  vras 
quoted  the  same  for  January  30 
as  January  16,  Four  other  cuts 
each  went  up  l/10th  of  a  cent  a 
pound;  sirloin  steak  at  28.2  cents 
and  plate  beef  at  10.0  cents. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  practically  all 
grades  and  classes  of  cattle  in- 
creased during  January  in  spite 
of  heavy  marketings,  The  average 
for  the  month  was  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  This  is  the  first 
monthly  average  to  be  higher  than 
the   year  before   since  July,  1932. 

SOME  REDUCTION  in  supplies  of  both 
beef  and  pork  is  expected  during 
the  next  few  months  and  prices 
are  likely  to  go  up  soon. 
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PORK 


PORK  CHOPS  and  LARD  prices  show  practical- 
ly no  change  from  January  16  to  January 
30,  WHOLE  HAM  has  not  been  previously 
reported . 

AMONG  THE  new  items  included  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  retail  price  list 
are  picnic  haras,  loin  roast,  and  salt 
pork.  The  average  price  of  picnics  on 
January  30  was  11.8  cents  loin  roast, 
15.6  cents;  salt  pork,  13.6  cents.  Sliced 
ham  averaged  31.6  cents,  compared  with 
17.1  cents  for  whole  hams,  and  sliced 
bacon  was  quoted  at  23.7  cents. 

THE  MORE  complete  price  data  will  not  only 
give  consumers  a  better  picture  of  the 
pork  market,  but  will  be  especially  use- 
ful in  studying  the  spread  between  farm 
and  retail  values.  Price  statistics  for 
this  purpose  have  always  been  inadequate 
except  in  a  few  cities  where  special 
studies  are  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

SINCE  JANUARY  30  the  wholesale  prices  of 
hog  products  have  risen  sharply  due  to 
smaller  market  receipts,  government  re- 
lief buying,  and  an  increased  processing 
tax  on  hog  slaughter.  Prices  of  live 
hogs  have  also  risen  in  February. 


Aj/erjjle_Prices^_January_30^1934  _______ 

jChops     jLard        jwhole  smoked 


Markets  _ 

(.pounds), 

■ 

(.pounds). 

hamlpounds; 

United  States 

19.9 

9.4 

17.1 

Atlanta  _   

19.9 

9.4 

.  .16,1  

Baltimore 

18_56 

,.9.3__ 

16.8.  . 

Birmingham 

16.8 

8.4 

  16.2  .,. 

Boston                „  ,. 

19.1 

,  9.7 

 17-8  

Bridgeport 

20.6 

_9_2 — 

17.3 

Buffalo   

20.2 

8.5 

-  16_6 

Butte              _  _ 

19.3 

10.5 

17.4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

_  19.1 

_  10.6 

16.3 

Chicago 

19.8 

9.3 

16.3 

Cincinnati 

18.5 

9_5 

!  --„1±_8 

Cleveland 

19_? 

10_8 

„  =16^9 

Columbus 

19.5  ,. 

8_5 

.  15.9, 

Dallas_ 

19.9 

11.6  , 

18.0 

Denver. 

19.1 

9.5 

|  17.1 

Detroit 

22.6 

-  8_5 

„„  18,1,„ 

Fall_River  . 

19.5 

I   8.9  ,. 

 17.5  . 

Houston 

18.7 

j  9.4 

17.0 

Indianapolis  

18.8 

9.2 

 16.7 

Jacksonville 

17.7 

10.4 

16.6 

Kansas  Citv   

17.2 

9.0 

16-4  ... 

Little  Rock  

17.3 

9,9.., 

_!7,q_ 

Los_Angeles 

23.5 

9.7 

17.2 

Louisville 

16.6 

9.2 

-    .13-2  .. 

Manchester  _   

18.8 

9.2 

 18.4 

Memphis  , 

17.3 

_  8.3 

 16.3 

Milwaukee 

19.6 

9.4 

15-6.  .. 

Minneapolis 

__19_8__ 

8/7 

»  16.0 

Mobil- 

16.9 

9.8 

16.3 

Newark 

_  22.2 

9.5 

_  17.8 

New  Haven 

19.7 

9.6 

19.6  . 

New  Orleans 

18.6 

8.5 

..  17-6 

New  York 

22.0 

10.3 

17.8 

Norfolk,, 

18.5 

9.0 

15.9 

Omaha 

16.3  . 

9.3 

16.2 

Peoria.  ......       .  _ 

17.3. 

9.6 

.  17.7  

Philadelphia 

23.9 

io,o.. 

18.2 

Pittsburgh 

19-8.  . 

10.0 

 16.6 

PprtlandL_Me,  

19.6 

l 

9.2 

17.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

22.4 

10.5 

18.9 

Providence 

i 

22,5... 

9.4  1 

17.8 

Richmond 

20.0 

9.0 

16.8 

j 

Rochester   ' 

„21^0  

9.1 

16.8 

St.  Louis 

i 

17.8  ' 

7.8 

16.6 

St.  Louis 

—  ■  ■     ■  —  i 

18. 1  | 

9.1 

15.9 

1 

Salt  Lake  City 

21.2  1 

10.3  | 

18.2 

San  Francisco 

i 

26.3 

13.1 

20.7  

Savannah 

■ 

16.5 

10.4 

15.9 

Scranton 

 21.9 

■ 

9.7 

17.4  

Seattle 

25.0 

10.7 

20.0 

Springfield,  111. 

16.9 

8.6 

17.5 

Washington.  D.  C, 

20.7 

9.1  1 

17.4 
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Average_Retail_Prices_on_Januar2_3 


Markets..  _. 

Leg  of  lamb 
ipoundl_ 

Breast  lamb 
.( Ppundj. 

Square  chuck 
_„Ieoundl  

United  States 

22^7 

.   ?,3  

 16,0,  ,  . 

Atlanta 

21A?  

_1Q,,9 

|  ,  15.1  

Baltimore 

_22.6 

10.4 

16,4   

Birmingham  _ 

_    23. 8 _ 

11.4 

14.7 

Eoston 

23.2 

 9^3  

6.8 

_  1.3.0 

Bridgeport 

23^8 

17-4  _ 

Buffalo 

 20.,,.,,, 

 9,6.  

..      18.8  _ 

Butte  _ 

20.5 

9-8 

_  14-8 

Charleston^.  C. 

24.2 

10.7 

16-4  _ 

Chicago   

.  24,4.._,_ 

„8-4 

 19,1  ,. 

Cincinnati 

\A  24.5 

13.5 

_  19.0 

Cleveland 

23.9 

._  8.8         i  20.0 

Columbus 

26.3 

_  10.0 

..  .21,3_  

Dallas 

22.  4„ 

10.2 

_  _12^5 

Denver.... 

20. 4„ 

7.3 

15.2  ,. 

Detroit  „ 

24,1 

10.3  _ 

 -_2Q,„5  „• 

Fall  River  _ 

23.3 

8.8  ■'. 

13,4 

Houston 

21.9 

__9 . 6_  _ 

 13,2  

Indianapolis 

25,3 

10.2 

18.7 

Jacksonville 

,  21,2 

.9.0 

14^1 

Kansas  City  _  , 

21.6 

_  9.9  „ 

14,6  _ 

Little  Rock 

 24,8  

.._  10 -Q  

_    _14.6  „ 

Los  Angeles 

....  21.5 

8.9 

 14,2   , 

Louisville   

26.8 

 ..1.2,5  _ 

18. 5_ 

Manchester 

24.0 

11.4 

15.7 

Memphis  ,   ... 

21.6 

9.7 

13.5 

Milwaukee  , 

_  24.1 

...  7.8 

,,17L8 

Minneapolis  __  

20.1 

7.4 

15.3 

Mobile   _ 

_      21 ,9 

„10_  __ 

_  14.9  „ 

Newark 

23.9 

9.3  _ 

„  17-9  . 

New_Haven 

23.8 

7.8 

18.3 

New  Orleans 

--21/7 

11-7  . 

13-1 

New  York 

23.6 

9.3 

15.1 

Norfolk  _ 

,22. 4„ 

„_8.4 

12.0 

Omaha 

 19,3...... 

„  6.5_ 

„  13.0 

Peoria 

„__21-4 

...9.8 

16.9 

Philadelphia..  _ 

24.6 

_  6.4 

™  .16.0  , 

Pittsburgh     ,  , 

24.5  _ 

10. ,7  > 

 1,7.1 

Portland,._Me.__ 

 22,6_  

_10.9 

14.6 

Portland,.  Qre,„_  . 

_.  .  22,7 

 9,2  „ 

.16^6 

Providence 

23.0 

9.2 

14.4 

Richmond 

23.6 

10.7 

16.4 

Rochester 

21.0 

9.4 

16.7 

St.  Louis 

23.3 

11.3 

17.0 

St.  Paul 

19.8 

7-7 

16.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

22.4 

8.2 

15.6 

San  Francisco 

24.0 

8.3 

14.7 

Savannah 

22.6 

 10^6  

15.1 

Scranton 

26.0 

10.0 

18.0 

Seattle  _ 

23.6 

10.8 

18.0 

SpringfieldJUl^ 

22.1„.._ 

8.2 

14.8 

Washington^.  C. 

22.3 

.8.1 

16.0 

LAMB 


FOUR  CUTS  of  lamb  are  now  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Formerly  only  leg 
of  lamb  prices  were  collected, 

WE  GIVE  here  for  the  first  time 
the  prices  of  two  cheaper  cuts: 
breast  and  square  chuck.  The 
average  retail  price  of  rib 
chops  was  23.7  cents  a  pound, 

LEG  OF  LAMB  price  for  the  country 
went  up  1.2  cents  from  January 
16  to  January  30.  Changes  in 
prices  of  other  cuts  are  not 
known . 

PRICES  OF  these  four  cuts  will 
make  possible  a  much  better  com- 
parison of  farm  and  city  prices, 
This  will  be  useful  in  studying 
costs  of  processing,  distribu- 
tion, and  marketing.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  has  published 
retail  prices  of  practically 
all  cuts  of  meat  in  New  York 
City.  The  material  has  been 
useful  in  showing  up  price 
changes  and  trends  in  demands 
for  meat.  We  hope  within  a 
few  weeks  we  can  combine  the 
results  of  the  New  York  studies 
with  an  analysis  of  meat  prices 
in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  show  the  spread  between  farm 
market  prices  of  live  animals 
and  the  retail  prices  of  tho 
meat  obtained  from  them. 
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POULTRY 


CONSUMERS'  PRICES  of  KENS  went  up  4/10ths  of 
a  cent  a  pound  and  EGG  prices  went  down 
3/10ths  of  a  cent  a  dozen  during  the  two 
weeks  ending  January  30. 

CHANGES  IN  egg  prices  were  very  different 
in  the  various  cities  and  several  reported 
rather  substantial  advances  which  are  un- 
usual at  this  time  of  year. 

BIGGEST  INCREASES  reported  were  in  Scranton, 
5.3  cents;  Pittsburgh,  3.8  cents;  San  Farn- 
cisco,    3.0   cents;    Philadelphia  2.1  cents; 
Butte,  2.1  cents. 

SOME  OF  the  irregularity  in  egg  prices  may 
have  been  a  result  of  the  unusual  weather 
conditions.  Cold  spells  such  as  occurred  in 
the  East  in  January  and  February  lead  to 
smaller  egg  production  and  the  supply  of 
local  eggs  is  reduced. 

LOW  PRODUCTION  of  eggs  and  fairly  heavy  con- 
sumption are  in  prospect  for  the  next  few 
months.  The  situation  on  poultry  is  dif- 
ferent. Both  storage  stocks  and  current 
supplies  are  plentiful. 


FARM  PRICES  of  chickens  have  also  been  in- 
creasing since  the  middle  of  January  and  egg 
prices  have  continued  to  drop. 


Average  Retail  Prices,  January  30,  1934 


(  Hens 

Markets                    [     ( pound) 

Eggs 
(dozen) 

United  States         |  22.8 
Atlanta  19.2 

 29.6 

29.6 

Baltimore               I ___25_J___  

Birmingham  19.1 

 _____________ 

29.3 

Boston 

25.3 

25.5  

39.5 

Bridgeport 

 57 .4 

Buffalo 

22.4 

29.9 

19.0 

28.1 

______  _ 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

22.1 

 29^,4  

Chicago 

24.3 

31.0 

Cincinnati 

1  25.1 

29.2 

Cleveland  | 

Columbus  

Dallas 

 24_5_____ 

,__  22.4 
|  18.6 

|  ._l.8_.-l  

 _29_3____ 

 29_2  

|__  31_0_  

Denver 

25.7 

Detroit 

|  24.4 

28.0 

Fall  J_iver_  

Houston 

 25^1 

|  36.6 

23.0 

|  29  .  5  

Indianapolis,  

|  20.8 
|  21.6 

26.0 

Jacksonville 

32.4 

Kansas.  City  

Little  Rock  ________ 

18.1 

28.2 

16.5 

|  27_4______. 

Los  Angeles  

Louisville 

J  25_9 

|  ,_  ,19.7  

24.2 

27.3 
i  — — — — — — —  = 

Manchester 

25.4 

23.6 

Memphis  

Milwaukee  

18.9 

26.6 

21.2 

28.1 

Minneapolis,  m 

Mobile 

20.3 

25.7 

18.8 

28.0 

■  — —    i 

Newark  

25.6 

34.9 

New  Haven 

26.7 

36.4 

New  Orleans 

20.1 

27.8 

New  York 

25.7 

 35.7  _ 

Norfolk 

23.5 

30.9 

Omaha 

16.9 

 23.9  

Peoria 

19.0 

25.8 

Philadelphia 

27.4 

33.9 

Pittsburgh 

 25.2 

36.4 

Portland,  Me. 

24.8  | 

35.1 

Portland^  Qre^  

Providence 

21.8 

 22  A  

25.6 

36.5 

Richmond   __  

25.1 

29.5 

Rochester 

,  .  23  .0  | 

 30.4  

St.  Louis 

 £0-9  I 

20.8 

27.5 

St.  Paul 

25.8 

Salt  Lake  Cii^y 

21.7 

22.0 

San  Francisco 

27.4 

24.9 

Savannah 

18.8  | 

29.1 

Scranton 

 25_9  |. 

24.3 

 32_9  

25.1 

Seattle  f. 

Springfield,  III.   [.      17.4     ,  . 

25.1 

Average  Retail  Prices,  January  30.  1934 

Ma  r*lf  o  +  ci 
In  d  1  x\.  c  LS 

[Apples           Bananas          j  Oranges 
(pound)   (dozen  -  pound* )  (dozen) 

Iln  i  t  pH  9tatpc; 

\J  1 1  X                  t.'  IQ  ICO 

6.2 

23 . 2 

27.8 

At! anta 

10 . 9 

21 . 8 

18 . 7 

Ra 1 1  i  mo  rp 

6 . 1 

20 . 1 

26  R 

Ri  rTnin^hans 

i_>  x  1  m  x  iip^iiciiJi 

5  0 

*5 . 9 

17  2 

  X  i    .  A* 

Ro<^  t  on 

5 . 3 

*6.3 

26.9 

Rri  Hfpnnrt 

5  8 

-  * 

21 . 3 

29  'S 

Buffalo 

4.8 

28.4 

34.7 

5 . 1 

♦  111 

28 . 8 

Charleston  S  C 

10 . 9 

19 . 0 

14.  2 

7  4 

*6  9 

30  8 

dine  i  nna t i 

v_/  xii  w  _l  .in  lj.  l  -i- 

5 . 8 

*6 . 4 

29 . 8 

fj l  pvp land 

v  1  v  V  L>  JL  CI  ll^rl 

6. 1 

*6.8 

27.  8 

f!ol  nmhn ^ 

VUIU  111       LI  O 

6 . 8 

*7. 1 

30 . 1 

Dallas 

A  *  LA  J-  JL  LA  O 

3 . 5 

*7.  2 

26 . 6 

i— '  C  11  V  1 

 5^9_ 

_*8^4  

25.7 

Detroit 

6 . 6 

*6.4 

36.7 

Fall  River 

6 . 1 

*6 . 8 

29. 1 

Hon  9 1  on 

i  l  \J  L-L  O    L  *— '  1 1 

6.  0 

18 . 3 

31 . 3 

Tn  d  i  fltiflnnl  i  ^ 

X  il'wlXCXllCLj^V^X  X  O 

6  0 

*6 . 9 

31  8 

J?i  rk^nnvi  Tip 

y  Q  v  JTV  O  v  11  Y  X  J  LO 

6.0  ' 

15.7 

12  0 

n^a^  flitv 

i\0  11  -_■  CL  C       ^  X   L  ,y 

6 . 5 

*6 . 8 

26 . 4 

Little  Rock 

J-J  X  L,  U  X  O      1  \  W  L/  Ik 

7.4 

*6 . 2 

23 . 4 

Los  Anpp] es 

u  \J  o     n  1 1  cl  v«/  -U  \>  o 

6.3 

*5 . 3 

18.6 

T  .on  i  pv  i  1 1  p 

l_l  uulC  V  X  X  X  ^ 

6 . 1 

*7 . 2 

30.9 

Manchester 

3 . 0 

*7 . 0 

29  3 

Mpmnh  i  s 

111  w           r—  11  X  hJ 

7 . 7 

*5 . 9 

26  5 

Mil wankpp 

»Tl  X  ±  n  G  U  ."\  C  C 

6 . 2 

*7.3 

32 . 7 

Hi  X 1111 w                1  X  O 

6  8 

*8  5 

28 . 3 

MoVi  i  1  p 

6  8 

1  4  R 

18^ 

Npwa  rk 

11  O  II  CI  1  1\ 

9R  ^ 

<c  o  .  o 

Motd  Uavpn 

liCn     I  id  V  C  1 1 

6  2 

24.  5 

32 . 5 

IN  t?  YY     VJl  lcctllo 

17  3 

XI    .  w 

27 . 5 

Npw  York 

R  R 

27  R 

/L  I     .  U 

31  9 

Nor f ol k 

?4  2 

24  5 

Dmn  n  a 

v  ixi  a.  i  i  cl 

R  7 

*8  7 

LJ  .  1 

25  3 

It/Vl  X  CL 

i  .  w 

/  .  j. 

9R  4 

Phi  1  arlpl  nh  i  s 

R  1 

9^  7 

9S  1 

/CO  .  X 

Pi  +  +  oV»n  t  o*  Vi 

I   X  t-  L  c  U  U  1  pi  * 

S  7 

30  1 

3  R 

*7  n 

33  8 

Pnri 1 phH  Otp 

•7  = 

o .  o 

*7  0 

X  1    •  «J 

1   1  UV  lUCllOO 

ft  .  o 

*R  R 
D  ,  D 

15  T  r»  Vi  TT1  Pt  "H  H 

o .  o 

■^n  n 

OU  .  U 

 ft  .  <c  

9R  R 

C!+       T  mi  t  o 

o  L  .     LUU x E5 

R  R 

*r  n 

Pfi  S 

^+  Pan! 

O  L  .      I  CL  LL  X 

R  Q 

*R  R 

P7  ^ 

1 t    T  pkp   Pi  +  v 

 ft .  O  

*7  R 

Odii    r  i  aiiuibi/U 

 5^8_ 

23  .9 

27.3 

o a.  v  diiiiclli 

5.1 

24.2 

17  .8 

Scranton 

5.1 

18.2 

32.7 

Seattle 

4.9 

•10.7 

26.1 

Springfield, 111. 

7.5  | 

*7.0 

29.6 

Washington,  D.C. 

6.6_ 

25.6 

32.3 

FRUIT 
(Fresh) 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  we  are  quoting 
here  prices  of  three  fresh  fruits. 

BANANA  PRICES  dropped  9/10ths  of  a 
cent  a  dozen  on  the  average  from 
January  16  to  30.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  average  price  of 
ORANGES.  APPLES  were  reported  for 
the  first  time  on  January  30,  so 
no  previous  prices  are  available. 
Banana  prices  marked  with  *  are 
quoted  by  the  pound.  Other  price* 
are  by  the  dozen. 


PRICES  OF  apples  and  oranges  vary 
according  to  the  distance  from  pro- 
ducing sections.  In  general  apple 
prices  are  lowest  in  the  northern 
markets  and  oranges  lowest  in  south- 
markets,  although  some  exceptions 
will  be  noted  in  the  table.  Some 
of  the  price  variations  are  also  un- 
doubtedly due  to  differences  in 
prices  of  different  varieties  and 
sizes  of  fruit. 
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FRUIT 
(Canned) 

PRICES  OF  CANNED  PEACHES  and  CANNED 
PEARS  on  January  30  averaged  avout 
the  same  as  on  January  16.  PINE- 
APPLES are  quoted  for  the  first 
time  cn  January  30. 

SOME  YEARS  ago  someone  counted  up  the 
number  of  different  brands  of  canned 
fruits  on  the  market  ...  He  found 
300  of  canned  pineapple,  1000  of 
canned  peaches...  How  would  you 
choose  among  these  different  brands? 


Average  Retail  Prices L  January  30 r  1954 


Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Markets 

!  (£2  1/2  can) 

| (42  1/2  can) 

(2  1/2  can) 

United  States 

17 .7 

20.6 

21.3 

Atlanta 

17.4 

20.4 

22.0 

Baltimore 

15  .7 

18.6 

19. 1 

Birmingham 

18 . 2 

22 . 9 

20 . 8 

Boston 

18.8 

21 . 2 

22. 1 

Bridgeport 

J         18. 2 

22.1 

21 .5 

Buffalo 

18.4 

21.6 

22.7 

Butte  

|  19.5 

21 . 5 

23.4 

Charleston 

16 . 3 

19 . 0 

19  .9 

Chicago 

19 . 9 

21 . 8 

23.3 

Cincinnati 

17.9 

21 . 0 

21.8 

Cleveland 

18  .7 

22 . 3 

21 .4 

Columbus 

17.2 

21 . 9 

22 . 1 

Dallas 

18 . 0 

20.2 

20.8 

Denver 

20.3 

20  .7 

25 . 5 

Detroit 

17.6 

21 . 1 

19.8 

Fall  River 

17.0  | 

21 . 0 

20.6 

Houston 

16 . 3 

18  .7 

19.7 

Indianapolis 

17. 1 

20  .4 

21 . 9 

Jacksonville  _ 

16  ,7 

20.4 

20.  5 

Kansas_City_  

18 . 4 

21 . 5 

23.3 

Little  Rock 

19.2 

23.1 

20.9 

T                  A  1 

Los  Angeles 

14 . 8 

17.  3 

19 . 2 

Louisville 

18.6 

22 . 1 

21 .2 

Manchester 

18.9 

21 .5 

22.7 

Memphis 

lb .  8 

20 . 2 

19 . 5 

Milwaukee 

18 . 8 

19.4 

23 . 1 

Minneapolis 

19. 1 

21 .3 

23 . 8 

Mobile 

 15  .  3  _ 

18 . 3 

18 . 9 

XT 

Newark 

ten 

15 . 1 

18.6 

20.9 

New  Haven 

19.5 

21 .7 

22  .7 

New  Orleans 

16 . 6 

19 . 7 

20 . 4 

New  York 

16.8 

19.4 

20.2 

Norfolk 

17.  3 

22 . 3 

21 . 5 

Omaha 

19. 1 

21 . 5 

22 . 8 

Peoria 

19.4 

22  5 

23.3 

Philadelphia 

16.4 

18.7 

21 . 0 

Pittsburgh 

17. 1 

22 . 1 

22 . 6 

Portland,  Me. 

19.0 

22.3 

22.8 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.4 

18.7 

21 . 3 

Providence 

16.8 

19.7 

21 . 3 

Richmond 

16.9 

21 . 0 

20.9 

Rochester 

18.9 

20 . 6 

21  .S 

St.  Louis 

17.3 

20.9 

22  .6 

St.  Paul 

19.2 

21.6 

23 . 1 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

17.9 

21.6 

22 . 5 

San  Francisco 

15  .5 

17.3 

19 . 8 

Savannah 

17 . 3 

21 .7 

22 . 1 

Scranton 

18.  6 

19  .8 

22 . 2 

Seattle 

lb .  o 

lb  .  D 

dl .  U 

Springfield.  111. 

18.1 

24.8 

24.0 

Washington.  D.  C.I 

16.Q 

.  .     19-2  . 

20.5 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  .January  30._1934_ 


Markets, 


ynited_Stat.es. 
Atlanta  


Baltimore. 


Birmingham. 


Boston. 


Bridgeport. 


Buffalo, 


Butte. 


Charleston's^ 


Chicago. 


Cincinnati. 


Cleveland. 


Columbus, 


Dallas. 


Denver. 


Detroit, 


E2lL.Bil§X 


Houston. 


Indianapolis. 


Jacksonville, 
Kansas_Citv_ 
Little_Rock_ 


Lo§_Angel9s. 


Louisville. 


Manchester. 


We_ehi§. 


Milwaukee. 


MinneaEOlis. 


Mobile. 


Newark, 


New_Haven. 


New^Orleans, 


New^York  

Norfolk__„ 


Omaha. 


Peoria. 


Philadelohia. 


Pittsburgh. 


£ortland^_Me^. 
Portland__gre. 

Providence  

Richmond  

Rochester  


St.  Louis. 


St__Paul. 


S  a  1  t_L  a  ke_  C  i  ty_  

San,  Francisco_ 

Savannah  

Scran  ton  

Seattle  

Springf iel d, 111 . 
Washington,  D.C. 


Corn 

lean  #2) 
.    11  •  1 

Peas 
(can  £21 
16. 1 

Tomatoes 
|ican  #2  -  #2-1/2*) 
10.4 

11 -A 

14.9 

9.3 

to  o 

T  K  O 

15  •  °_ 

TO  O 

.                10-0    _ 

in  q 
lO-sL 

IT  T 
lie7 

9  :  4  .   

12. 1 

1  c  o 

16 . 2 

to  o 

12.6        .  ... 

12.7 

in  c 

T  T  C 

 II-5 

T  T  O 

11.2 

T  C  T 

to  o 

10.6 

to  o 

 12,.  0 

T  A  A 

14.4 

T  1  O 

t  o  c 

 10-9 

T  ET  O 

15  .8 

9-4  . 

T  T  T 

.  .  , ll-3 

1  A  ry 

 14  .  7  ., 

T  T  O 

 II.;.  . 

10.6 

16.7 

TO  T 

10 . 1 

11.5 

1§^1 

10.4  .,_ 

t  o  o 

10.0 

17.6 

TO  A 

.  i.Q.-4  

11  A 

11.4 

TO  O 

..    .,  1?  r.P ,. 

O  T 

 9  ...7   . 

11  T 

11.3 

17.6 

TO  C 

10-5. 

T  A  O 

10.2 

T  C  O 

9.8_  . 

t  t  o 

11.0 

i  c-  o 

,.,16.8 

TO  A 

  10..4   . 

to  o 

10.8 

T  C  C 

15.5 

o  o 

8.6 

9.5 

TO  O 

9.7 

11  A 

11.4 

T  C  O 

t  r\  i 

10.1 

TO  n 

16.8 

9.6 

10.0  , 

16.3 

9.3 

TO  A 

10.4 

14.3, 

*  1  O  T 

*12.3 

9-9 

1/1  Q 

14^8 

O  C 

13.1 

TO  CT 

,   ,  I6-5. 

TO  T 

...     ■     _12:3   ui 

.    9-9  . 

..  I5-0 

O.  *7 

9.3 

11.6 

TO  /I 

_,   ig- 4 

TO  C\ 

10.9 

9.7 

TO  O 

16.8 

TO  T 

10.1 

TO  1 

10.1 

T  XZ  Ci 

(O  T 

9.1 

1   T  A 

11.4 

T  C  O* 

..     15.7  , 

TO  O 

10-8  

13^4 

18.3 

TO  O 

■   12.0  

11.3 

T  O  O 

16.2 

  9.2 

11  1 

11 . 1 

1  o-  o 

-...I6-? 

TO  C 

■     .  10.5  

9.9 

T  O 

14.6 

8.9 

TO  O 

10.2 

T  CT  T 

15.1 

O  Ci. 

9.9 

ii  o 

11.6 

1   C  A 

15.4 

TO  O 

10.2 

16-0 

T    T  O 

11.0 

10.8 

TO  T 

_..  16.1 

O  T 

9.7 

IT  A 

11 .  4 

17^8_ 

T  T  O 

11 . 0 

 l«-0 

 1.6  •  <■ 

IT  *Z 

_  11-3 

1  rr  ^ 

_  II^4 

T  O  A 

 _  1°. 4  

_  10..1 

18.1 

8.4.: 

11.9 

T  CT  T 

15. 1 

11  T 

  11-1  ... 

11.8 

17.2 

9.2 

10.7 

17.6 

TO  "Z 

10.3   

11.0  15.4 

*  T  T  T 

 il^2_ 

 1Q^5_ 

15.8 

*  T  O  T 

12.1  

18.3 

8^9 

12.6 

14.9 

it  o 

11.2 

12.3 

18.1 

*1  3  6 

10.6 

16.6 

11.0 

9.7 

15.0 

9.2 

VEG2TABLES 
( Canned) 


AVERAGE  RETAIL  prices  of  canned 
corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes  ail 
went  up  during  the  two  weeks 
ending  January  30  .  Corn,  l/10th 
of  a  cent  a  can;  peas,  1.1 
cts.;  tomatoes,  5/10ths. 

Prices  refer  to  No.  2  cans, 
except  a  few  of  the  quotations 
on  tomatoes  which  are  marked 
with  *.  No.  2-g-  can  contains 
28  ounces.  No.  2  can  holds 
20  ounces.  The  larger  cans  are 
in  more  common  use  in  Pacific 
Coast  states;  in  most  other 
states  tomatoes  are  sold  in 
No.  2  cans. 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 

THESE  THREE  vegetables  are  quoted  for 
the  first  time  on  January  30,  so  no 
previous  prices  are  available  for  com- 
parison. From  now  on,  however,  prices 
will  be  available  and  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  consumers. 

ALL  MARKETS  offer  lettuce,  spinach.,  and 
carrots  the  year  round.  They  have 
become  important  in  the  well-balanced 
diet.  Many  consumers  will  be  interested 
in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (No. 167),  "A  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for  Consum- 
ers" which  tells  how  to  pick  the  best 
quality . 

FOUR  TYPES  of  lettuce  appear  in  most  mar- 
kets: the  crisp  head,  the  butter  head, 
cos  or  romaine,  and  leaf  lettuce.  Most 
of  the  crisp-head  type  is  of  the  New 
York  variety,  erroneously  called  Iceburg. 
The  butter-head  lettuce  is  represented 
by  Big  Boston  and  White  Big  Boston. 
Romaine  has  an  elongated  head,  a  coarser 
leaf,  stronger  flavor.  Leaf  lettuce 
does  not  head. 


AyerageJRe  \  a  i  1_P  r  i  c  e  s^_  J  arm  a  ry_3  CL„1934 


(Lettuce 

(Spinach 

|  Carrots 

Markets 

|_lheadl 

lipoundl 

|  (bunch) 

United_States 

_  8.5 

...  7.7 

5.9 

Atlanta 

9.0 

7.7 

7.2 

Baltimore 

9.9 

90 

6.5 

Birmingham 

8.1 



7.1 

Boston 

 9,§_ 

 9_3_ 

6.9 

Bridgeport 

9.4 

10.6 

7.0 

Buffalo 

 sa_ 

8.0 

6.4 

Butte  _..  . 

10.8 

11.7 

7.3 

Charleston,  S,C. 

9.8 

8.9 

5.4 

Chicago                     1  7.7 

 8_,5_ 

„  5.6 

Cincinnaii 

8.2 

7.4 

5.5 

Cleveland 

9.1 

6.5 

...5.1 

Columbus 

9.1 

9.1 

6.9 

Dallas 

7.1 

_  5.7 

6.0 

Denver.,  _  . 

8.3 

_  7.2 

5.8 

Detroit 

7.3 

7-1 

5,4 

Fall  River 

9.6 

10.  Q 

5.8.  . 

Houston 

6.8 

52 

_4.9 

Indianapolis 

-9.3 

7.8 

5.4 

Jacksonville 

_  8.1_ 

8.3 

.       7.3  _ 

Kansas  City 

7.7 

 Z^8_ 

5.7 

Little  Rock 

5.4 

5.0 

;  5.2  , 

Los  Angeles 

5.7  . 

2.7 

„  _  2.5 

Louisville 

_  8.0 

6.9_ 

5.0 

Manchester 

__IL-2_ 

„?.,2 

7.4 

Memphis 

_  7-0 

4,9 

6.1 

Milwaukee 

8.2 

8.0 

_5.2 

Minneapolis  _ 

7.7_ 

9.6 

5.7 

Mobile 

 ?^5_ 

5.8 

5.6 

Newark   

9.8 

8.3 

6.7 

New  Haven 

9.3 

9,2 

6.9 

New  Orleans 

-__8,0_ 

2,_6 

 3.6 

New  York 

10.0 

8.6 

6.9 

Norfolk 

9.6 

8-4_ 

7.0 

Omaha 

8.2 

8.6 

5,3  __ 

Peoria  . 

___8^2 

9.7 

6.5 

Philadelphia. 

— JLL 

_  9.8 

6.3 

Pittsburgh 

_8.6 

6-5__ 

._5.8_ 

Portland^Me. 

_  _8.9 

 6.3 

Portland^  Ore. 

7.9 

7.4 

3.9. 

Providence 

__9.8 

8.2 

5,8 

Richmond 

8.7 

8.8 

7-9  _ 

Rochester 

8.7 

8,3 

4.4 

St.  Louis  ,  

7.3 

6.4 

5-1  ., 

St.  Paul 

9_,2 

9.1 

6.1 

Salt  Lake  City__ 

1,8 

_  9-2 

4.9 

San  Francisco 

.  4.6 

4-8_ 

2.7 

Savannah   _ 

8.8 

8.3 

7.9  . 

Sc rant on  . , 

.  10.0 

  8.8 

7,3 

Seattle 

8.1 

,7.9 

4.4 

8.2 

§.5 

7-0  _ 

Washington,  D.C. 

9.8 

7.8 

7.6 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  ,  January  ,.50^  ,1934 


|Potatoes 
Markets  Ipound) 

12°unai 

ipounaj 

United  States 

2.7 

A  7 

A  s 

Atlanta 

3.4 

S  1 

,  .°  •  A_ 

 2^2_ 

Baltimore                      1  2.7 

4  7 

B  i  rm  i  p  Fhani 

3.4 

o  .  o 

o .  o 

Bos  t  op 

2.7 

.  4.9 

5.4 

Brideeno  rt 

2.6 

_4.6 

5.4 

Bu  f f alo 

4.7 

4.6 

Butte 

RJiii-H   _  

1.3 

4.5   !  4.9 

Charl^stop     S  C 

2-9     1  5.0 

4  0 

Chicago 

3.0 

4.6 

5  0 

Cincinnati 

2.8 

4.6 

A  6 

Cleveland 

2.8 

4.1 

4.6 

Co 1 umbu  s 

2.8 

4.5 

.   .  5.1 

Dallas 

iiiiiiH^^^   —  ,  

3.4 

5.9 

Denver 

2.7 

_  _3.8 

4.8 

De  t  ro  i  t 

fclH-lli.  — i-ic.   

2.4 

3.9 

4  4 

Fall  River 

.2.5     !  4.8 

5  7 
..   

Hous  ton 

3  ^ 

5  n 

IndianaDOl is 

A  9 

5  ? 

Jacksonville 

9  4 

4  5 

3  A 

Kansas  Citv 

2.9 

6.3 

,  4.4 

Little  Rock 

2.9 

4.6_ 

3  5 

T.o=;  Applies 

2-8  _ 

4.5 

<-  •  o 

T  nni qvi  1 1 o 
bUUlbVlllB   

2.7. 

3.7 

4  n 

Ma  nphp^ tpr 

2.6 

5.6 

5  7 
4  6 

Mpmnhis 

lVlB,liipiUib_  

3..1 

 5^3_ 

4.7 

Mi ] wankpp 

ffliiJ2.SH£iHS  .  —  

2.3 

Mi  nnpannl i  r 

2.2 

.  5.7_ 

5  3 
3  6 

Mo  h  i ] p 

4.5 

iI2.II.Ctl  £i_  

2.8 

4.8 

4  4 

Mom  Havpn 

2.,6 

__  5.2 

6  0 

New  Or]  ean<? 

.  ,  3.0 

4.9 

New  York 

3.1 

5.0 

6  0 
 °  ...id- 

4.8 

 _ 

^  7 

\jwanct 

6.3 

Peo  ri  a 

1  C  V  1  J.  01   ___ 

2.5  ,. 

5.4 

5.3  . 

Phi  lade] Dhia 

3.0 

4.7 

2.9 

4.3 

rortiana,  Me. 

2.5 

_,..4.9 

4  6 

rortiana,  ure. 

2.1... 

.  3.4 

.  2.0_ 

riuviueiiLB 

2.5 

4.5 

5.1 

Kicnmpna:  .  

2.4 

5.1 

_.4.3. 

Kpcnesxer 

1.8        .  3.8 

4.6 

St     I  nin<? 
-  - ■  LUUi=> 

.  2.8 

 5JL 

4.7 

4.2 

St.  Paul 

..  2.4.,_ 

4.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.7 

2-7  . 

3.5_ 

San  Francisco 

_  2.8 

[  4.4 

4.4 

Savannah  .  . 

._  2.8 

4.8 

4-2 

Scranton 

2.5 

__4^4 
3.7 

 5^8_ 

3.0 

Seattle 

2.2 

Springfield,  111. 

 2/7_ 

1  5.3 

4.9 

Washington,  D.  C. 

3.0 

4.9 

5.1 

VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


POTATOES  AND  ONIONS  cost  consumers  slight- 
ly more  on  January  30  than  two  weeks 
earlier.  Average  prices  of  the  former 
increased  l/10th  of  a  cent  a  pound; 
the  latter,  2/10ths.  Supplies  of 
both  are  smaller  than  usual. 

Cabbage  prices  on  the  other  hand  drop- 
ped 2/10ths  of  a  cent  a  pound  during 
the  two  weeks. 
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WHEN       YOU       BUY       CANNED  SALMON 


Here  are  the  rules  for  getting  your  money's 
worth  of  one  of  the  most  popular  food  fishes 


DO  YOU  just  ask  for  "a  can  of  salmon"? 
Or  do  you  ask  for  salmon  of  a  particular 
quality?    Or  a  certain  price? 

ALL  canned  salmon  comes  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  There  are  five  distinct  species  of 
the  fish,  called  by  different  names,  and  they 
sell  for  different  prices  because  of  their 
different  quality.  Labels  on  the  can  usually 
show  which  variety  of  fish  you  are  getting  -- 
Chinook  Salmon,  Red  Salmon,  Coho  Salmon,  Pink 
Salmon,  Chum  Salmon. 

CHINOOK  Salmon,  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
ranks  first  in  quality  and  in  price.  Other 
names:  King  Salmon,  Tyee  Salmon,  Quinnat 
Salmon,  Spring  Salmon,  The  best  Chinook  is 
the  spring  catch,  sometimes  so  labeled,  and 
sometimes  labeled  "Fancy".  The  label  "Choice 
Salmon"  usually  means  the  fall  catch,  which 
is  good  but  not  as  good  as  the  spring  catch. 

RED  Salmon  comes  second  in  quality  and 
in  price,  but  it  may  sell  for  only  half  the 
price  of  Chinook.    Other  names:  Sockeye  Sal- 
mon, Blueback  Salmon, 

COHO,  or  Silver  Salmon,  or  Medium  Red 
Salmon,  is  third  in  price,  a  few  cents  less 
than  Red.    Fourth  comes  Pink  Salmon,  or  Hump- 


back Salmon,  and  there  is  more  of  this  than  of 
any  other  salmon.  Cheapest  of  all  is  Chum 
Salmon,  also  called  Dog  Salmon. 

A  CAN  labeled  just  "Salmon"  is  almost 
certain  to  be  one  of  the  cheaper  varieties, 

"ALASKA  SALMON"  or  "Columbia  River  Sal- 
mon" on  the  label  tells  merely  the  place 
where  the  fish  were  caught,  not  the  variety 
nor  grade, 

ALL  these  grades  of  salmon  are  whole- 
some food  and  very  nutritious.  The  differ- 
ence in  grade  and  price  is  a  matter  of  color, 
texture  and  flavor.  The  better  grades  have 
deeper  color,  firmer  flesh,  and  richer  flavor. 

A  CAN  of  salmon  contains  nothing  but 
fish  and  a  little  salt.  Any  oil  you  see 
is  from  the  salmon  flesh. 

SALMON  is  canned  as  a  rule  in  1-pound 
cans,  or  half-pound  cans.  The  weight  is 
given  on  the  label.  There  are  brands  which 
run  a  little  short  of  these  weights  —  half 
an  ounce  short,  perhaps  —  but  the  label 
tells. 

TO  BE  sure  of  what  you  are  getting, 
ALWAYS  READ  THE  LABEL  ON  THE  CAN, 


From   Bureau   of  Home   Economics   and   Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 


Consumers 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise, economical  purchases. 


Guide 


MODEL  OF  A  FEDERAL  SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEAD 


more  a/>ur?c/anf  ///e  for  peop/e  w/?o  are 
atye*cfa?r  or?  par/-  fym*  wor/c"  fa^jeJt 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


VOL.1.    No.  13 


MARCH  12,  i934 


THE  BOTTLENECK  OF  AGRICULTURE 


We  are  searching  more  seriously  than  ever  before  for 
the  facts  about  the  costs  of  processing,  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. Inadequate  as  is  the  material  so  far  avail- 
able, it  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  costs 
of  processing  and  marketing  the  wealth  we  produce  may  not 
lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Recovery  Program.  It  may  be 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  pay  all  the  charges  we  now  pay 
to  get  our  wealth  to  the  consumer.  There  are  too  many  mil- 
lions of  us  struggling  to  keep  on  the  backs  of  others.  And 
each  of  us  is  struggling  to  keep  his  share;  a  share  fixed 
in  the  days  of  our  prosperity.  There  is  more  money  to  be 
made  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  than  there  is  in  its 
production.  There  is  also  more  leisure,  more  "social  dis- 
tinction". Our  footing  was  reasonably  secure  when  the  total 
income  of  the  nation  was  83  billion  dollars.  It  is  not  so 
secure  today,  when  that  income  has  fallen  to  about  40  billion 
dollars,  and  when  possibly  an  increasing  proportion  of  that 
income  is  taken  in  interest  and  taxes,  leaving  very  little 
to  be  distributed  just  to  keep  us  all  alive.  This  may  be  one 
explanation  of  our  collapse.  It  is  certainly  one  explana- 
tion of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  farmer. 


Frederic  C-  Howe, 

Consumer's  Counsel. 


PLANNING  LAND  FOR 
PEOPLE'S  LIVES 


"A  new  hope  of  prosperity  for 


agriculture  and  of  protection  for 


AMERICA'S  FARMING  happened,  helter- 
skelter.  Pioneers  grabbed  their  land, 
staked  their  claims,  discovered  afterward 
what  they  had  drawn  in  the  lottery.  Some 
private  citizens  drew  farms  full  of  oil 
and  coal.  Others  had  to  clear  magnificent 
forests  to  get  a  mediocre  harvest. 


the  greatest  of  all  our  resources11 


"SHOULD  WE  struggle  to  make  food  grow 
in  rocky  barren  soil  that  would  make  a 
perfect  summer  resort,  when  already  more 
food  is  being  produced  than  people  can 
buy?" 

THIS   IS   one  of  the  startlingly  logical 
questions  a  progressive  farmer 
may  ask  himself  in   these  days 
of  new   ideas.      For  he   is  be- 
ginning   to    get    a    new  slant 
on  his  job.    Joining  his  neigh- 
bors to  cooperate  with  the  AAA 
in   crop    reduction   for  every- 
body's benefit  has  given  him  a 
new  vista  of  possibilities  for 
people  who  will  work  together. 


CHESTER  C.  DAVIS  IS  GET- 
ting  answers  ready  for  these 
new  questions.  He  has  organ- 
ized a  "Planning  Division"  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. It  will  be  a 
kind  of  giant  eye  for  all  the 
body  of  agricultural  services, 
with  vision  wide  enough  to  see 
the  country  as  one  piece  of 
land  whose  riches  must  be  utilized  for  the 
life    of    the    people  who  live  there. 


AND  HERE  we  are  in  1934  with  more 
food  than  people  can  buy,  still  struggling 
blindly  on,  each  man  against  his  neigh- 
bor, trying  to  grow  more.  Here  we  are 
with  rich  potential  acres  lying  idle  while 
on  other  acres  families  are  fighting  to 
get  bread  out  of  stones. 


One 


TWO  KINDS  of  action  had  to  be  planned, 
was    the    quick,     immediate  prevention 


Families  are  trying  to  get  a  living  out 
of  farms  like  this  one  near  Manola,  Mississippi 


of  disaster.  Farmers  must  be  saved  from 
the   starvation  prices    they  were  receiving 
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for  their  plenty.  So  the  short- 
time  plan  of  reducing  crops  to 
meet  demands  was-  put  into  effect, 
rapidly. 

AFTER  THIS  first  sharp  impact 
of  the  drive  must  come  the  long 
time  follow-through 
which  will  send  the 
ball  in  the  direc- 
tion it  should  go  af- 
ter it  is  out  of  the 
rough . 


THE  EMERGENCY 
program  itself  is  show- 
ing up  the  necessity 
of  the  follow-through. 
More  than  40  million 
acres  will  be  out  of 
production  in  1934. 
These  acres  must  be 
used.  They  cannot 
be  allowed  to  stand 
idle  for  the  wind  to 
carry  off  and  the  rain 

to  wash  away  and  the  weeds  to  overrun. 
Crops  must  be  sown  there,  crops  that  will 
not  be  "competitive"  and  upset  the  market; 
crops  that  will  save  the  precious  surface 
soil  from  erosion,  that  will  improve  the 
land's  fertility. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Agriculture  is  helping 
farmers  with  this  problem,  prepared  by  long 
research  begun  when  the  other  fighting  Roose- 
velt put  over  his  radical  plans  for  con- 
serving natural  resources  —  plans  resulting 
in  various  services  which  have  never  been 
fitted  before  into  a  definite  constructive 
program  for  the  future. 

NOW  AS  a  sample  of  the  new  coordina- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
its    soil    erosion    service    is  cooperating 


Model  of 
a  typical  unit 
in  a  subsistence.,  home- 
stead co mmunity  pro.ject 

with  Agriculture's  Replacement  Crop  Section 
to  help  ail  farmers  use  the  land  they  take 
out  of  production.  Special  intensive  as- 
sistance is  given  in  ten  sections  of  the 
country  —  over  a  million  acres  —  under 
the  terms  of  the  PWA-funded  experiment  in 
prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

THIS  PROJECT  takes  the  first  step  in 
solving  problems  inherent  in  carrying  out 
President  Roosevelt's  land  policy  which 
he  announced  last  July.  From  now  on,  he 
said,  when  new  fertile  land  is  brought  into 
production  a  corresponding  acreage  of  "sub- 
marginal"    land    that    is,    land  below 

the  margin  line  between  profitable  farming 
and  farming  at  a  loss  —  must  be  retired. 
How  much  acreage  is  retired  depends  upon 
how    far   below    the    line    the    land    is.  It 


might  mean  retiring  6, 000  poor  acres,  for  in- 
stance, to  balance  2,000  rich  new  acres  be- 
ing brought  into  cultivation. 

WE   CAN  afford,    planners  prove   to  us, 
to  give  poor  land  back  to  the  trees  and  grass 
from  which  it  was  arduously  cleared,  give  it 
back  to  its  proper  uses  of  sport  and  rest 
and  recreation  for  people's  leisure. 

BY  FIGURES  they  prove  this.  They  tell 
us  that  one  fourth  of  the  country's  farmers 
could  stop  producing  and  we  would  never  feel 
it.  If  we  retired  28  percent  of  the  country's 
poorest  farms  it  would  reduce  the  commercial 
production  only  3  percent.  Half  of  the  coun- 
try's farms  bring  in  less  than  $1,000  a  year, 
including  the  family's  living  figured  at 
$250.  In  the  cotton  belt,  one  in  three 
doesn't  bring  in  $600  a  year. 

SO  THAT  with  new  technical  methods  and 
new  rich  land  being  reclaimed,  controlled 
unwasteful  farming  could  easily  produce  all 
that  we  now  use.  Much  of  our  export  trade 
is  gone  at  present.  Before  the  war  and  its 
great  surplus  of  abnormal  demand,  we  could 
count  on  regular  foreign  markets  and  on  new 
ones  constantly  opening  up. 

BUT  THERE  is  one  possibility  of  a  new 
market,  not  a  foreign  market,  that  never  has 
been  explored. 

THAT  IS  the  market  of  full  home  con- 
sumption . 

IF  EACH  child  and  woman  and  man  in  this 
country  were  to  eat  his  quota  of  nutrition 
needs,  we  do  not  know  how  much  land  it  would 
take  to  produce  the  food.  We  learn  by 
recent  statistics  it  would  require  67  percent 


more  acres  to  feed  everyone  the  "liberal" 
diet  recommended  by  the  dietitians  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  than  it  would 
take  to  feed  them  "emergency  existence 
rations".  We  know  that  many  thousands  of 
people  must  live  on  all  degrees  of  diet 
less  than  liberal  even  in  good  times,  and 
that  there  are  many  others  who  do  not  know 
the  principles  of  healthful  eating.  How 
much  more  food  would  be  eaten  and  thus  how 
much  acreage  would  be  required  to  produce 
it,  when  the  economic  machinery  of  the 
country  is  rebuilt  to  give  everyone  the 
means  to  have  a  liberal  diet,  is  one  open 
question  of  the  future, 

THERE  ARE  many  others  that  cannot  be 
definitely  foretold:  whether  the  country's 
population  is  shortly  to  stop  growing  as 
economists  are  prophesying;  whether  people 
will  continue  to  come  away  from  the  cities 
as  they  are  doing  now  because  the  cities 
have  nothing  to  offer  them;  whether  in- 
dustries can  be  moved  from  the  overcrowded 
centers  and  allow  their  workers  to  depend 
partly  on  their  trades  and  partly  on  the 
produce  of  their  land. 

THAT  PLAN  is  succeeding  in  model  "sub- 
sistence homestead"  communities  all  over 
the  country,  established  with  the  help  of 
Federal  loans,  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Federal  Relief  Emergency 
Administration  plans  to  use  $25,000,000  to 
begin  buying  submarginal  lands  and  trans- 
planting families  from  outworn  soil  and 
poverty  stricken  regions  to  productive 
small-farm  communities. 

THESE  ARE  small  steps,  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  stupendous  task  ahead. 
But  they  are  in  the  right  direction.  They 
are  hints  of  what  the  future  holds. 
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HEALTH 


Leslie  C.  Frank,  Sanitary  Engineer  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,,  tells. . you,  ^hat  a  uniform  milk 
ordinance  can  do_to  protect  your__milk  supply_and_increase 
the  amount  of  milk  consumed 


EVERY  YEAR  from  30  to  50  outbreaks 
of  milk-borne  disease  are  reported  in  the 
United  States . 

THESE  ARE  always  the  result  of  in- 
adequate milk  sanitation.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  why  practically  all  of  them  may 
not  be  prevented. 

MANY  AMERICAN  cities  are  still  handi- 
capped by  poorly  drawn  local  milk  ordinances, 
For  this  reason  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  for  the  past  10  years,  has 
oeen  urging  American  cities  to  adopt  an 
affective  uniform  type  of  milk  ordinance 
which  has  been  carefully  studied  by  a  na- 
tional Advisory  Milk  Sanitation  Board  com- 
posed of  widely-known  health  authorities 
and  representatives  of  the  industry.  This 
uniform  milk  ordinance  is  approved  by  th6 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

NEARLY  600  American  municipalities  have 
thus  far  adopted  this  ordinance.  Under  its 
terms    milk    is    graded   according    to  strict 


HOW  DOES  YOUR  CITY 

Eilk_5upplyiii-ratp_under_th9  .public 

health  milk  ordinance?  Ask  the 

Public  Health  Service,  Washington. 


but  reasonable  standards .  Milk  distributors 
who  fail  to  satisfy  all  Grade  A  milk  re- 
quirements must  label  their  milk  containers 
with  a  lower  grade  latel  or  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  health  officer,  have  their 
permits  revoked  altogether. 

ADOPTION  OF  such  a  uniform  milk  or- 
dinance has  a  number  of  outstanding  ad- 
vantages, in  addition  to  the  prgvgnticn 
of  milk-borne  outbreaks  of  disease: 

(1) 

IT  INCREASES  the  efficiency  of 
the  milk  sanitation  enforcement  work  of 
local  health  departments,  since  they  are 
able  to  use  standard  practice  and  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  many  cities  in 
applying  the  same  methods. 

(2) 

IT  SHOULD  reduce  the  cost  of 
milk  sanitation  to  the  producer  and  the 
distributor  and  hence  to  the  consumer  by 
standardizing  and  stabilizing  methods  and 
equipment.  Equipment  manufacturers  natural- 
ly   charge  more  for  non-standard  equipment- 

(3) 

IT  ENABLES  one  area,  during  times 
of  milk  shortage,  to  accept  milk  supplies 
from  another  area  on  the  basis  of  standard 
grades    which    are    legal    in    both  a;eas. 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  both  enforce  the  uni- 
form milk  ordinance  recommended  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  If  Memphis  needs  more 
milk  it  can  confidently  accept  it  from  Louis- 
ville without  re-inspecting  it  since  Louis- 
ville uses  the  same  official  grades. 


ONCE  EACH  six  months  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  publish  the  milk  sanitation 
ratings  of  all  cities  which  achieve  ratings 
of  90  percent  or  more.  Copies  of  the 
first  publication  of  municipal  milk  rat- 
ings may  be  secured  by  writing  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 


MEMPHIS  KNOWS  that  when  Louisville  desig- 
nates   a    supply  as  Grade  A    it    is  really 
so  because  the  Public  Health 
Reports    published    by  the 
Public  Health  Service  on  Jan- 
uary  26,    1934,    showed  that 
Louisville  had  a  milk  sani- 
tation  rating   of  well  over 
90  percent  as  determined  by 
the    Kentucky    State  Health 
Department    and    checked  by 
the  United  Health  Service. 

CITIZENS  of  Memphis  can 
protect  themselves  against 
milk  shortages  without  having 
to  accept  illegal  milk  sup- 
plies of  unknown  quality. 

IN    SOME    quarters  the 
belief    is    held    that  local 
milk    ordinances     are  occa- 
sionally   used    in    order  to 
set  up  Chinese  walls  and  re- 
strict   competition    to  milk 
produced    within    the  walls. 
It    is   doubtful    if   this  oc- 
curs   frequently.         Such  a 
policy,   of  course,  would  not 
be    defensible    either  from 
the    standpoint    of   the  con- 
sumer within  the  wall  or  from  the  standpoint 
of   the  American  milk  industry  as  a  whole. 


THIS  SYSTEM  of  state  ratings  of  city 
milk    control    work    checked   by    the  Public 


Testing_Pasteu  ri/r,ation_Equipment 

to  determine  its  ability  to  kill  tuberculosis 
germs.     Live  tube rculosis  organisms  are  being; 
put  into  the  inle t  and  samples  taken  at  the 
outlet  to  see  i f  they  are  still  alive. 


Health  Service  would  increase  consumer 
confidence  in  milk  quality  and  thus  in- 
crease milk  consumption. 
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DO    YOU    KNOW    YOUR  BEANS? 


CANNED  BEANS  are  sold  under  many  dif- 
ferent  brands   and   labels  —   the  canner's, 
the  jobber's,    the  wholesaler's,    or  the  re- 
tailer' s . 

YOU  CAN  always  tell  from  the  label  the 
net    weight    of    the    contents    of    the  can; 
whether  it  contains  green  snap  beans,  yellow 
wax  beans,  or  dried  beans;  whether  whole  pods 
or  cut. 


and  canned  fresh  or  dried.  They  are 
graded  in  four  sizes,  known  to  the 
trade  as  "midgets",  "tinies",  "small" 
and  medium",  in  this  order,  from  the  small- 
est to  the  largest.  Sometimes  these  terms 
appear  on  the  labels.  "Green  lima  beans" 
must  be  actually  green.  "Fresh  white"  lima 
beans  are  the  older  white  beans.  Frequent- 
ly   green     and     white    limas    are  canned 


BUT    YOU    cannot    tell    the    quality  of 
the  product  by  such  labels  as  "Extra 
special",     "Exquisite",  "Superb", 
"Supreme",    "Superior",  "Select", 
"Our  Best",  "Extra  stringless",  etc. 
There    is   no   standard   meaning  for 
these  terms. 

GREEN  SNAP  beans  and  yellow 
wax  beans  are  canned  whole  or  cut. 
Only  the  younger,  smaller  pods  are 
packed  whole. 


SRAN 


You  know  the 
quality  and 
size  of  the 
beans  from 
this  label 


A  Of.  / 


WHOLE  PODS  are  packed  by  hand, 
and  the  cans  may  display  a  picture 
of  whole  pods.  Sometimes  they  are 
packed  "asparagus  style",  close  to- 
gether and  parallel  in  the  can. 
These  cans  cost  more,  but  they  hold 
more  beans. 

CUT  BEANS  are  so  labelled. 
Often  there  is  a  picture  of  cut 
beans.  These  are  usually  the  larger, 
older  pods,  and  sell  for  less  than 
whole  pods.  A  picture  of  whole 
pods  on  a  can  of  cut  beans  is  not 
permitted.     Lima    beans    are  hulled 
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A  label  that 

tells  you 
nothing  about 
the  quality 
of  the  contents 


together  and  sometimes  are  labeled  "Mixed 
green  and  white" . 

CANNED  DRIED  beans  as  a  rule  are  the 
common  white  pea  beans,  usually  called  navy 
beans.  Red  kidney  beans  and  dried  lima 
beans  are  canned  in  much  the  same  way.  They 
are  soaked,  parboiled,  packed  in  the  cans 
and  processed  —  that  is,  steam-cooked  and 
sterilized.  They  may  be  put  up  plain,  with 
pork,  with  tomato  sauce,  or  with  molasses. 
The  label  tells. 

"BAKED  BEANS",  properly  so  labeled, 
are  dried  beans  which  have  been  cooked, 
parboiled,  and  baked  in  open  containers  in 
an  oven  with  dry  heat,  then  packed  with  or 
without  pork,  sealed,  and  sterilized.  Bos- 
ton style  baked  beans  are  baked  with 
molasses    and    pork,    but    no    tomato,  and 


should  be  the  small  white  beans  typically 
used  for  baking  in  New  England. 

"PACKED  FOR"  or  "Distributed  by"  on 
the  label  indicates  that  beans  of  this 
brand  may  have  been  bought  from  different 
sources  by  brokers  or  jobbers.  Some  firms 
have  definite  standards  for  the  products 
they  put  under  their  own  labels.  Others 
have  no  such  system  and  consequently  the 
quality  of  their  goods  may  vary.  In  the 
absence  of  specific  grade  designation,  all 
the  consumer  has  to  depend  on  is  the  name 
of  the  brand. 

from  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 


TRY  THIS  ON  YOUR  OWN  SHOPS 


LAST  NOVEMBER  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  gave  facts  the  consumer  should  know 
in  buying  a  sheet:  whether  it  is  a  "first"  or  "second";  whether  it  has  a  high 
enough  thread  count  per  inch  each  way;  the  breaking  strength;  the  weight  per 
square  yard  of  sheeting;  how  much  of  the  sheet  is  real  cotton  and  how  much  just 
"sizing". 

NOW  COMES  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  consumer  who  put  these  facts  to 
good  use.  She  got  three  consumer  organizations  to  join  in  asking  retailers  to 
give  the  specific  information  on  sheets  as  recommended  in  the  GUIDE. 

"Four  of  the  merchants",  she  writes,  "provided  the  information  through 
advertising,  posters  in  the  stores,  and  sales  persons'  information.  Another 
store  has  since  promised  to  cooperate  in  the  future.  We  are  following  this  up 
with  a  request  to  these  merchants  to  continue  the  same  type  of  information  on 
their  regular  sheetings  sold  throughout  the  year  and  to  extend  the  type  of  in- 
formation to  other  productions  such  as  bath  towels,  hand  towels,  etc." 

Why  don't  you  try  the  same  thing  on  your  own  merchants? 
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FOOD  AND  FARM  PRICES 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  jumped 
2-jj  points  from  January  30  to 
February  13....  largest  advance 
in  any  two  weeks  since  last 
August  when  biweekly  prices 
were  first  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

MEATS  AND  dairy  products 
led  in  the  advance.  Meat  has 
been  particularly  cheap  for 
several  months  and -farmers  have 
been  getting  ruinously  lowprices 
for  livestock.  February  s  rise 
was  due  to  smaller  supplies  on 
the  market  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  also  the  government  re- 
lief buying  of  pork  and  the  cold 
weather.  Prices  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  also  boosted  because 
of  smaller  supplies. 

FROM  A  level  of  105.8  per- 
cent of  1913  prices  on  January 
30,  the  index  of  all  foods  for 
the  country  rose  to  108.3  on 
February  13,  1934. 


Feb. 15  Jan. 30  Feb. 13  Change 


Kind  of  Food 


Milk 

Milk,  qt. 

Butter,  lb. 

Cheese 
Beef 

Round  steak,  lb. 

Rib  Roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Whole  smcked  ham, 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck  lamb. 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  Wheat,  lb. 


lb 


lb. 


933 

1934 

1934 

in  year 

0 

0 

0 

% 

10 

3 

11 

0 

11 

5 

+12 

24. 

8 

26. 

3 

30. 

3 

+22 

21 

3 

22 

5 

23 . 

5 

+1 

24 

.2 

24 

.5 

24 

.7 

+2 

20 

.9 

20 

.1 

20 

.3 

-3 

"1  A 

14 

.  » 

1  A 

14 

Q 
.  O 

14 

.  y 

0 

17 

.6 

19 

.9 

23 

.7 

+35 

7 

rr 

7 

9 

.  4 

9 

.  7 

+26 

17 

.1 

17 

.4 

21. 

7 

22. 

7 

24. 

3 

+12 

9. 

3 

10. 

3 

16. 

0 

17 

7 

21. 

3 

22 

8 

23 

4 

+10 

21 

4 

29 

6 

28 

0 

+31 

6. 

4 

7. 

9 

7 

9 

+23 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

6 

• 

Continued) 


WHAT  YOU  ARE  PAYING  FOR  THE 
FOOD  IN  YOUR  BREAD 


A  LOAF  of  white  bread  costs  about  8 
cents.  THREE  cents  ...  or  a  little  less 
...  would  buy  all  the  foodstuff  in  it. 


INGREDIENTS  in  bread  are  as  much  of 
our  bread  price  as  7  slices  (and  a  little 
bit)  of  a  20-slice  loaf. 

Change  in  bread  ingredient  cost 
February,   1933:        1.8  cent 
February,  1934:        2.8  cent 

Change  in  average  bread  price 


February,  1933: 
February,  1934: 


6.4  cent 
7.9  cent 
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CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


Kind  of  Food 


Feb. 15 
1935 


Jan. 30 
1934 


Feb . 13 
1934 


Change 


Cereal  product^ 

Flour,  lb. 

Macaroni,  lb. 

Wheat  cereal,  28  oz.  pkg 
Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can 

Peas,  #2  can 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 
Vegetables_-_f resh 

Potatoes,  lb. 

Onions,  lb. 

Cabbage,  lb. 
Vege  tap les_-_ fresh 

Lettuce,  head 

Spinach,  lb. 

Ca  rrots 
Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  2-1/2  can 

Pears,  2-1/2  can 

Pineapple    2-1/2  can 
Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples 

Bananas,  dcz. 
Oranges,  doz. 


0 

0 

0 

% 

2 

.9 

4 

7 

4 

.8 

+66 

14 

6 

15. 

5 

15. 

5 

+  6 

22 

3 

24 

2 

23 

9 

+  7 

9 

8 

11 

1 

11 

0 

+12 

12 

6 

16 

1 

16 

1 

+28 

8 

6 

10 

4 

10 

5 

+22 

1.5 
2.6 
3.1 


22.7 
26.5 


2.7 
4.7 
4.5 

8.5 
7.7 
5.9 

17.6 
20.7 


6.2 
23.2 

27.8 


2.8 
4.7 
4.2 

8.4 
7.4 
5.9 

17.7 
20.6 
21.5 

6.1 

23.2 
27.0 


+87 
+81 
+35 


+  2 
+  2 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  TO 
THE  MARGIN 

ADVANCES  IN  prices  of  some  of  the  major 
items  in  typical  family  food  purchases 
brought  up  the  cost  of  a  month's  supply  of 
the  14  foods  included  in  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  market  basket  from  $17.40  on  January 
16,  to  $17.52  on  January  30,  and  to  $17.95 
on  February  13. 

FARM  VALUE  of  these  foods  increased 
correspondingly.  On  January  16,  the  farmer 
received  $6.09;  on  January  30,  $6.36;  on  Feb- 
13,  $6.52. 


DURING  THE  period  of 
four  weeks,  the  cost  of  the 
14  foods  to  city  consumers 
went  up  55  cents.  This  rep- 
resents an  advance  of  3  per- 
cent in  city  prices  and  9 
percent  in  farm  prices. 


COMPARISON  with  Febru- 
ary of  last  year  shows  a 
still  larger  advance  in 
farm  and  consumer  prices. 
At  that  time  both  prices 
were  low.  The  14  foods  then 
cost  consumers  only  $14.85 
and  the  farmer  got  only  $4.5? 
for  them.  In  the  year  since, 
city  retail  prices  have  gone 
up  $3 . 10  ....  21_pe rcent 
Farm  prices  advanced  $2-07 
• • •  45_percent  ....  The  cost 
of  getting  foods  from  the 
farmer  to  comsumers  increased 
$1.03  ....  10  percent. 


PART  OF  the  increase  in 
the  margin  between  farm  and 
retail  prices  represents  the 
payment  of  processing  taxes  on 
wheat  and  hogs.  This  money 
will  go  back  to  the  farmers 
in  the  form  of  benefit  pay= 
ments.  Farm  income,  there- 
fore, hasreally  been  increased 
more  than  is  shown  by  these 
figures,  and  the  usual  market- 
ing and  processing  costs  have 
been  increased  less. 

SO  LONG  AS  margins  of 
processing  and  distributing 
are  kept  reasonably  low,  small 
advances  in  retail  prices  can 
mean  large   gains  to  farmers. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  15,  1954  (cents) 


Markets 

Milk 
per  qt. 

Butter 
per  lb. 

Cheese 
per  lb. 

United  States 

11 . 

5 

50 

7 

27 

7 

Atlanta  

1  0 

5 

32 

VJ 

22 

7 

Baltimore  

0 

«j  X  . 

26 

i 

Birmingham  

13 

n 

VJ 

ft 

20 

q 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Boston  

1  i 

3 

31 

C  X  . 

24 

T 

O 

Bridgeport  

1  4 

30 
o  vj  . 

q 

2R 

CO 

q 

Buffalo  

7 

?q 

C  N? 

7 

24 

4 

Consumer  Prices  of  MILK,    BUTTER,  and 

Butte  

1 1 

n 

U 

27 
c  i 

c 

O 

i  q 

X  V? 

0 
u 

CHEESE    all    went    up    sharply  from 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

1  4 

0 

30 

\J  VJ 

q 

20 

c 
o 

January    50    to    February    15.  Milk 

Chicago  

10 

o 

50 

4 

25 

8 

advanced    a    half    cent;    butter,  4 

Cincinnati  

11 

o 

29 

7 

24 

g 

V 

cents;  cheese  8/10th  cent. 

Cleveland  

10 

31 

vJ  X 

1 

25 

feu 

Columbus  

q 

30 

R 

27 

q 

HIGHER   MILK   prices   do   not  represent 

Dallas...  

9 

o 

29 

9 

o 

any    general    and    country-wide  in- 

Denver  

]  n 

o 

50 

1 

23 

7 

crease,    but    reflect    advances    in  a 

Detroit  

1  0 

•  VJ 

Q 

94 

R 
•  o 

few   cities.      Conspicuous  increases 

Fall  River  

1  2 

n 

30 

O  VJ 

?4 

6 

■  w 

were   in  Providence  where   the  price 

Houston  

1  0 

n 

.  u 

29 

•  X 

was  upped  from  15  to  15  cents  (the 

Indianapolis  

q 

5 

50 

1 

X 

21 

highest    price    reported) ,     and  in 

Jacksonville  

14 

o 

29 

9 

21 

2 

Savannah    where    the    jump    was  from 

Kansas  City  

1  0 

n 

vj 

29 

9 

20 

q 

11.7  to  15.5  cents.      In  both  cases 

Little  Rock  

12 

o 

28 

4 

21 

3 

the  present  milk  prices  are  consider- 

Los Angeles  

10 

o 

29 

s 

22 

4 

ably  higher  than  the  prices  in  sur- 

Louisville  

11 

,  o 

50 

.  2 

22 

.  8 

rounding  cities. 

Manchester  

1 1 

30 

q 

25 

n 

Memphis  

11 

.  0 

30 

.  0 

19 

.7 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  prices  were  helped  up 

Milwaukee  

9 

o 

29 

9 

22 

,7 

by  a  falling  off  in  milk  production 

Minneapolis  

q 

0 

VJ 

28 

R 

21 

5 

since  December.     Production  has  been 

Mobile  

1  5 

o 

29 

,  4 

22 

running  decidedly  below  a  year  ago. 

Newark  

1  2 

o 

32 

1 

•  X 

25 

6 

Dairy  experts   explain  the   low  pro- 

New Haven  

1  4 

  X** 

•  VJ 

\J  X 

4 

*  ** 

9^ 

c 

•  D 

duction  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  feed 

New  Orleans  

1  0 

o 

9Q 

Q 

>  o 

22 

6 

and  high  prices,    together  with  low 

New  York  

12 

o 

31 

.  9 

27 

.3 

butterfat   prices    last    fall.  This 

Norfolk  

14 

....  J.T 

o 

26 

5 

19 

X  %/ 

2 
.  c 

led   to    reduced   feeding  and   to  the 

Omaha  

9 

o 

29 

,  4 

22 

.  1 

sale  of  cows.      The  effect  of  these 

Peoria  

10 

.  2 

29 

.  0 

20 

.  9 

forces  is  being  felt  now. 

Philadelphia.  . 

1 1 

vj 

-  A 

27 

q 

•  •> 

Pittsburgh  

1  n 

3 

31 

24 

,  4 

IF  CONSUMPTION  of  milk  and  dairy  pro- 

Portland, Me . .. 

  XX 

3 

32 

iJ  fcv 

3 

26 

n 

ducts  is  not  hurt  by  these  price  ad- 

Portland, Ore. 

1  0 

  XV 

r 

2R 

CO 

4 

21 

4 

•  * 

vances,    farmers    will    benefit  sub- 

Providence  

15 

VJ 

30 

q 

24 

.  6 

stantially   from  the   rise   in  retail 

Richmond  .  .   

1  9 

70 

22 

l 

*  X 

prices.      The   farm  price  of  butter- 

Rochester  

i  i 

2q 

C  .J 

•a; 

26 

ft 

fat    on    February    15    was    21-§  cents 

St.  Louis  

  IX 

n 

71 
O  X 

p 

27 

n 

a  pound.      On  January  15  it  was  16^ 

St.  Paul  

Q 



u 

C.7 

1 

•  X 

22 

Cm 

1 

t  X 

cents . 

Salt  Lake  City  

T  0 

n 

Vj 

2R 

A 
.  *± 

1  6 

X  u 

4 

San  Francisco  

1  2 

n 

29 

C  Z7 

q 

26 

.  X 

Savannah  

16 

.  a 

oo 

dro 

.  O 

cX 

p 

Scranton  

  11 

.0 

51 

.7 

25 

.0 

Seattle  

10 

.0 

50 

.5 

20 

.  1 

Springfield,  111. 

10 

.0 

29 

.8 

21 

.8 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

15 

.0 

52 

.8 

25 

.3 

Average  Retail  .Prices  February. 13,  1934. jcentsj 


Ma r k e ts 
United  States. 
Atlanta   


Bi  rmingham  

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Butte   

Charleston,  S. 

Chicago   

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Dallas  

Denver   

Detroit  

Fall  River  

Houston   


Kansas  City 


Louisville... 
Manchester... 

Memphis  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis. 
Mobile  


New  Orleans 

New  York  

Norfolk   


Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Me.  

Portland,  Ore........ 

Providence  

Richmond   

Rochester   

St .  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Salt  Lake  City   

San  Francisco   

Savannah  

Scranton  

Seattle  

Springfield,  111. 
Washington,, D.  C^ 


White 

Rye 

Whole  wheat 

er_lb. 

pe r  lb . 

d° r  lb. 

7.9 

8.5 

g  s 

8.5 

9 . 5 

8.7 

8.4 

8.5 

10.0 

8.7 

9.8 

8.9 

7.5 

8.7 

8.0 

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 

8.3 

8.1 

9.1 

8.3 

8.8 

8.2 

S.O 

9  3 

10  .4 

6-8 

7.5 

8.9 

5.6 

8.5 

9.1 

7.0 

7.5 

7.8 

7.4 

7.7 

8.3 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.0 

8.6 

7.5 

6.1 

6.6 

7.1 

7.3 

8.1 

8.3 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

6.2 

7.9 

7.6 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

8.1 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

9.0 

9.8 

7.3 

9.3 

7.7 

6.8 

7.5 

7.8 

7.2 

8.5 

7.6 

7.9 

8.7 

8.9 

6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

8.3 

8.9 

9.4 

8.6 

9.5 

9.7 

9.1 

9.2 

9.6 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

8.0 

8.7 

9.7 

8.7 

8.6 

9.4 

8 . 4 

8.9 

9.4 

8.4 

8.3 

7.9 

7 . 5 

8.9 

8 . 8 

8 . 5 

9 . 2 

9 . 8 

8. 1 

8.7 

9 . 0 

7.7 

9  .2 

8 . 6 

8 . 3 

9 . 2 

8.6 

7 . 3 

8 . 3 

8.8 

8.4 

8.4 

9.3 

8 . 0 

8 . 0 

8.7 

7 . 3 

8 . 2 

9 . 2 

8 . 5 

8 . 8 

9 . 2 

7 . 5 

9 . 5 

7  •  9 

9.2 

8.9 

8 . 8 

9 . 2 

9 . 6 

10 . 0 

y .  c 

y .  b 

y .  o 

8.5 

9.3 

8.6 

7.7 

8.7 

9.1 

8.3 

B.9 

9.0 

BREAD 


WHITE  and  RYE  BREAD  prices  remained  un- 
changed in  the  two  weeks  from  January 
30  to  February  13.  Whole  wheat  bread 
advanced  l/10th  cent. 

RECENTLY  THERE  has  been  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  wholesale  prices  of  wheat 
and  flour,  but  this  increase  repre- 
sents an  insignificant  fraction  of  a 
cent  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
As  yet  it  has  had  and  should  have  little 
influence  on  bread  prices. 

A  BUSHEL  of  wheat  at  the  farm  was  worth 
70  cents  in  February.  Together  with 
such  other  ingredients  as  milk,  yeast, 
shortening,  salt  and  sugar,  this  bushel 
of  wheat  will  make  around  68  loaves  of 
bread  which  sell  for  $5.37.  This  leaves 
$4.67  to  pay  the  cost  of  milling  the 
flour  and  baking  and  distributing  the 
68  loaves. 

RYE  FLOUR  at  wholesale  is  much  cheaper 
than  wheat  flour,  and  graham  flour 
is  cheaper  than  white  flour.  For 
example,  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Market 
Record  (for  March  3)  gives  these  quo- 
tations (per  barrel) : 

White  flour,  Standard  Patent, 

$6.95  -  $7.05 
Graham,  Standard        $6.00 — $6.10 
Rye,  Pure  medium        $4.20 — $4.30 
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Average  RetaU__Prices ,  February .  13^_1954_f oentsl 


Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat  cereal 

Ma  rkets 

oer  lb. 

 per  lb .  

28-oz.  pke;, 

United  States 

4.8 

15.5 

23.9. 

Atlanta   

5.5 

16.6 

25.6 

4.7 

15.2 

23.1 

Birmingham  

4.9 

14.3 

24.3 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Boston  

5.1 

17.1 

24.1 

Bridgeport  

5.2 

15.5 

23.9 

Buffalo   

4.8 

15.9 

22.7 

RETAIL  FLOUR  prices  have  followed  very 

Butte  

4.3 

16.8 

26.5 

closely   the   trend  of   the  wholesale 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

5.4 

15.2 

26.2 

market . 

4.5 

15.3 

24.6 

Cinci  nnati  

4.4 

15.4 

21.4 

Wholesale    flour  quotations  were  up 

Cleveland  

4.6 

15.8 

23.2 

a  little   in  February.      The  average 

Columbus  

4.1 

16.6 

25.7 

price    of    flour    to    consumers  went 

Dallas  

4.6 

16.1 

24.7 

up    l/10th    cent    a   pound.       This  is 

Denver  

4.1 

17.0 

23.1 

l/10th  cent  a  pound  under  the  high 

Detroit  

4.3 

13.3 

24.1 

point  of  last  September, 

Fall  River  

5.0 

15.8 

23.1 

Houston  

4.8 

11.9 

21.8 

STANDARD  patent    flour   in  Minneapolis 

Indianapolis  

4.3 

16.4 

26.3 

and   Kansas    City   was   quoted   at  an 

Jacksonville  

5.4 

15.3 

23.0 

average  of  $5.22  a  barrel  on  January 

Kansas  City  

4.5 

16.0 

24.1 

2;    $6.52    on   January    16;    $6.42  on 

Little  Rock  

4.5 

16.3 

27.4 

February  13.     The  February  13  price 

Los  Angeles  

4.4 

13.2 

24.  0 

was    slightly    lower    than    in  July, 

Louisville  

5.2 

14.4 

24.0 

August,  and  September,  1933. 

Manchester  

5.3 

17.6 

25.5 

Memphis  

5.8 

16.2 

20.5 

A  BUSHEL  of  wheat  makes  an  average  of 

4.5 

14.6 

23.5 

around  42.6  pounds  of   flour,  worth 

Minneapolis  

4.3 

13.6 

22.9 

52.04    when    sold    by    the    pound  in 

Mobile   

5.0 

15.9 

24.0 

city  stores.      The   farmer  in  Febru- 

Newark  

4.8 

16.6 

22.6 

ary    got    70    cents    a    bushel.  The 

New  Haven..  

5.4 

16.5 

23.8 

processing  tax  is  30  cents  a  bushel. 

New  Orleans  

6.0 

9.0 

25.3 

This  leaves  a  little  over  a  dollar 

5.1 

16.6 

23.2 

to  pay   for   transportation  and  dis- 

Norfolk  

4.8 

15.1 

24.5 

tribution. 

Omaha   

4.1 

17.0 

24.6 

Peoria  

4.6 

16.7 

25.6 

Philadelphia   

4.9 

15.5 

22.9 

Pittsburgh  

4.3 

15.4 

23.3 

Portland,  Me  

5.0 

17.1 

24.5 

4.1 

17.7 

24.3 

Providence  

5.2 

16.5 

22.7 

Richmond  

4.8 

15.4 

22.3 

Rochester  

5.1 

15. S 

25.0 

St .  Louis  

4.5 

16.9 

25.3 

St.  Paul  

4.5 

13.9 

24.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

3.7 

17.3 

25.1 

San  Francisco  

4.8 

16.1 

24.9 

Savannah  

5.3 

15.9 

24.3 

Scranton  

4.9 

16.3 

23.3 

Seattle  

4.5 

15.8 

23  6 

Springfield,  111 . 

4.7 

15.7 

25.3  • 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

5.3 

16.0 

23.5 

Average  .Retail  Prices.. February  13,,   1954  (cents) 


Round 

steak 

Rib  roast 

Chuck 

roast 

Markets 

per 

lb. 

oer 

lb. 

D8  r 

lb. 

United  States 

24 

._!  

 20 

,3 

14 

.9 

Atlanta  

26 

.  1 

20 

.2 

14 

.6 

Baltimore  

23 

.  6 

21 

.3 

14 

.4 

Bi  rmingham  

27 

.0 

22 

.5 

14 

.8 

Boston   

31 

5 

21 

.1 

17 

6 

BEEF 

Bridgeport  

30 

.6 

23 

rr 

.  1 

17 

.  5 

Buffalo  

21 

.9 

20 

.3 

14 

6 

Butte  

IS 

.  1 

15 

.  6 

11 

.  5 

PRICES  OF  all  retail  cuts  of  beef  went 

Charleston.  S. 

C 

25 

.0 

21 

.0 

13 

.8 

up  some  in  February.     In  the  whole- 

Chicago  

22 

.6 

20 

.9 

16 

.1 

sale  market  there  was  a  sharp  rise 

Cincinnati  

24 

.3 

20 

.9 

13 

.7 

in  the  prices  of  both  live  steers 

Cleveland  

23 

.2 

20 

.6 

15 

.9 

and    of    dressed    meat.       The  farm 

Columbus  

26 

.1 

20 

.1 

15 

.  9 

price  of  cattle  went  up  from  S3. 33 

Dallas  

27 

.1 

21 

.2 

15 

.2 

to    $3.67    a    hundred    pounds  from 

Denver  

22 

.1 

16 

.7 

13 

.6 

January   15    to    February    15  a 

Detroit  

25 

.1 

19 

.3 

15 

.4 

rise   of   around   10  percent.  Some 

Fall  River 

30 

.2 

19 

.9 

15 

.1 

further    rise    in    consumer  prices 

Houston,  

25 

.2 

20 

.8 

13 

.4 

is  likely  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Indianapolis 

25 

.4 

19 

.6 

15 

.9 

Jacksonville 

23 

.6 

19 

.  9 

15 

.1 

BOOST   IN  beef   and   cattle   prices  is 

Kansas  City 

21 

.1 

19 

.3 

13 

.9 

due   mainly    to    the    slowing   up  of 

Little  Rock 

24 

3 

18 

,8 

13 

o 

marketings    of    all    meat  animals. 

Los  Angeles 

23 

4 

19 

.2 

14 

.3 

Slaughter    of    cattle    in  February 

Louisville  

25 

3 

17 

4 

14 

1 

was  12  percent  less  than  in  Janu- 

Manchester  

30 

1 

19 

8 

16 

2 

ary,    although    it    was    29  percent 

Memohis  

23 

5 

18 

1 

11. 

8 

over   February,    1933.      This,  com- 

Milwaukee  

22 

1 

18. 

6 

15. 

0 

bined    with    smaller    supplies  and 

Minneapolis 

22. 

7 

19. 

2 

14. 

8 

higher  prices  of  other  meats,  start- 

Mobile  

21. 

6 

17- 

3 

13. 

3 

ed  beef  prices  upward  after  months 

Newark  

30 

0 

22. 

7 

16. 

4 

of  extremely  low  prices. 

New  Haven  

30. 

7 

22. 

9 

18. 

4 

New  Orleans 

23 

3 

21 

3 

15 

2 

SO  LONG  as   the   rise   in  beef  prices 

New  York  

29 

3 

24 

7 

17 

8 

reflects    increases    in    prices  to 

Norfolk  

22 

6 

22 

7 

14 

2 

farmers,   city  consumers  have  little 

Omaha  

21 

1 

15 

4 

12 

6 

to   complain  of.      Cattle  producers 

Peoria  

22 

0 

16 

7 

13 

8 

in  this  country  have  suffered  sev- 

Philadelphia 

27 

3 

25 

5 

18 

0 

erely    from    low    prices.       In  Jan- 

Pittsbu rgh  .-  

23 

4 

19 

8 

14 

7 

uary,     1334,    a    hundred    pounds  of 

Portland,  Me 

28 

4 

18 

7 

15 

2 

of   beef   cattle   would   buy   only  55 

Portland,  Ore 

21 

5 

17 

.9 

13 

2 

percent  as  much  as  before  the  war. 

Providence  

30 

2 

22 

3 

16 

4 

Even  in  February  they  would  buy  only 

Richmond 

22 

7 

20 

9 

14. 

2 

60  percent  as  much. 

Rochester  

22 

7 

18 

2 

14 

7 

St .  Lou  is  

26 

2 

19 

4 

14 

6 

St  Paul  

21 

7 

18 

9 

14 

9 

Salt  Lake  City 

21 

2 

16 

.7 

13 

.7 

San  Francisco 

24 

6 

21 

.9 

14 

4 

Savannah   

23 

4 

21 

.9 

14 

6 

Scranton  

26 

.2 

23 

.  4 

16 

8 

Seattle   

25 

.1 

21 

.9 

15 

7 

Springfield,  111. 

22 

.4 

15 

.1 

12 

8 

Washington.  D. 

C. 

25 

1 

22 

.2 

14 

8 
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PORK 

SHARP  RISE  in  consumer  prices  for 
pork  occurred  from  January  30  to 
February  13- 

Prices  of  pork  chops  went  up  from 
an  average  of  19.9  cents  a  pound  to 
an  average  of  23.7  cents  a  pound. 
Prices  of  cured  meats  stepped  up 
a  little  less,  but  all  kinds  of 
pork  are  now  higher. 

RISE  IN  retail  prices  is  a  result  of 
advances  in  wholesale  and  farm  values 
of  hogs.  There  was  an  important 
drop  in  the  number  of  hogs  marketed 
in  February  —  a  drop  of  36  percent 
from  January.  Slaughter  was  6  per- 
cent under  a  year  ago.  Relief  buying 
in  early  February  and  the  colder 
weather  were  other  causes  of  higher 
prices . 

SHORTER  SUPPLIES  of  hogs  in  February 
are  due  largely  to  the  government 
slaughter  of  pigs  last  fall.  It  has 
taken  many  months  to  bring  about 
some  improvement  in  farm  prices  of 
hogs.  Indications  are  that  the 
improvement  is  coming  and  the  farm- 
er in  the  corn-hog  belt  will  get 
something  nearer  to  a  living  income. 

THIS   HAS   some    interest    to   most  city 
people    because    a   better    income  to 
hog  farmers  will  mean  greater  pur- 
chases of  industrial  goods. 
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Average  Retail  Prices^_February  13,  1934  (cents) 

Chops  Lard      Whole  smoked 

Markets  per  lb._  per ,  lb^  ham-per  lb. 

United_States  23.7  9.7  17.4  

Atlanta   23.3  9.6  16.5 

Baltimore   22.4                9.4  17.5 

Birmingham   20.3                9.2  17.1 

Boston   23.7               9.7  18.5 

Bridgeport   26.2                9.8  17.4 

Buffalo..-.   26.0                8.8  17.7 

Butte   19.5  11.2  17.4 

Charleston,  S.  C.  19.1  10.7  16.5 

Chicago   25.4                9.3  17.1 

Cincinnati   23.6                9.9  15.6 

Cleveland   26.3  10.4  17.6 

Columbus   25.0                8.9  17.2 

Dallas   24.6  11.1  18.2 

Denver   21.8                9.8  17.4 

Detroit   26.8                9.2  18.4 

Fall  River   23.8                9.1  17.9 

Houston   20.8                9.7  17.4 

Indianapolis   22,9                9.8  17.6 

Jacksonville   18.7  10.6  16.6 

Kansas  City   21.4                9  =  6  16.7 

Little  Rock..   20.0  10.0  17.3 

Los.  Angeles....   25.0  9.8  17.3 

Louisville   20.4  9.1  13.6 

Manchester   23.8  9.4  19.2 

Memphis..   21.5  8.9  17.0 

Milwaukee   23.2  9.5  16.0 

Minneapolis   23.4  9.2  17.5 

Mobile   19.3  9.8  16.6 

Newark   24.7  9.8  17.8 

New  Haven   26.8  10.3  19.8 

New  Orleans   21.9  8.7  13.4 

New  York   26.8  10.4  18.3 

Norfolk   20.4  9.1  16.3 

Omaha   21.4  8.9  16.5 

Peoria..   21.6  9.9  17.7 

Philadelphia   28.5  10.4  16.7 

Pittsburgh   25.9  9.2  16.1 

Portland,  Me   23.5  9.6  17.2 

Portland,  Ore   24.4  10.5  18.7 

Providence   25.7  9.4  18.1 

Richmond   21.5  9.3  16.8 

Rochester   25.1  9.4  17.2 

St.  Louis   25.1  8.7  16.8 

St.  Paul..   22.4  9.2  16.5 

Salt  Lake  City   21.6  11.5  18.3 

San  Francisco   26.8  10.9  21.4 

Savannah   21.3  9.9  16.1 

Scranton....   26.4  10.5  17.8  i 

Seattle   27.9  10.8  20.0 

Springfield,  111..  22.4  9.2  17.7 

Washington.  D.   C.  26.8  9^5  18.2 


Average  Retail  Prices.  February 

13.  1934 

[  cents  j 

Leg  of  lamb    Breast  lamb 

Square  chuck 

Markets 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

lamb-per  lb. 

United  States 

24.3 

10.3 

17  7 

J.  1  .  I 

Atlanta  

22.2 

11.7 

IS  4 

Baltimore  

23.6 

11.1 

17  9 
x  i  ■  6 

Birmingham  

24.4 

11.0 

IK  7 

lO  .  o 

Boston  

24.2 

11.4 

1R  S 

T  A  MR 

Bridgeport  

25.3 

8.3 

1  O,  7 

Buffalo  

23. 1 

11.8 

20  P, 

Butte  

23.3 

10.2 

X  w  .  \J 

LAMd   v<Tas   no    exception   among  the 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

24.8 

11.6 

iJ  •  1 

Kcaia    i,nai   ciini^e^  up   m  once 

Chicago  

24.6 

3.6 

90  1 

LO    conoumsr^    ^Ui  ing    xne  xirsi. 

Cincinnati  

26.4 

15.1 

90  7 

i»*u  weBftp        r  c  ji  udry  . 

Cleveland  

24.9 

9.6 

22  R 

Columbus  

27.1 

11 .0 

22  0 

AVFRiCF1     PRTPP     nf     lor?     r~  f     1  nmV  r>A 

Dallas  

23  .6 

13 . 1 

X*±  .  J? 

ValH/tj-    X.O    OcH  t>5    c    JOdUvl ,  i'lga^1. 

Denver  

21 .4 

7.6 

IK  2 
XO  .  (J 

of  lamb,  1.0  cent;  square  chuck, 

Detroit  

26.5 

11 .7 

9^  S 

1  .  /    C Gil XS  . 

Fall  River  

24.6 

9.5 

1  A  A 

Houston  

23  .4 

10.6 

1^7 

X  O  .  i 

TWr'RtTAQTT1^       "in      Monroe       +  r\  /"»/"\Tionm*iY*e* 
J_1N  U  I\  H  rl  O  Hi  O      j-Il     pi  lOcb  oOIloUIliSrS 

Indianapolis  

24.2 

10  .5 

Jacksonville  

22.4 

8.5 

14  2 

f  nrPCC      +  n  ^  "J"      nn+      V-  o  c  f1      »r!  n  r'  nAr1' 
iUi  Ufclb       LXiclL      p  u.  L       -  z  s  -       O.I1U.      p  ^/ 1  ri. 

Kansas  City  

22  .6 

10  .4 

1  A  A 
X^±  .  D 

prices   up   — — *   ^niai  i  e  r   supp  lies 

Little  Rock  

26  3 

11.2 

IS  0 

CLllLi     qULUw     i.uxp  .  U  V  uuiCll  v     X XI     \j  OXlo  UlilG  I 

Los  Angeles  

22.2 

9.1 

l  <s  n 

Till  f^nQPl  TlfT          nAUTO  T*          ___           a                     o  1  C 

pui  oiicLbiii^     puwer     —  ~     aim  also 

Louisville  

27  0 

17.5 

1  £  7 
Xv  •  O 

to  n i g n  ?7COj.  prices. 

Manchester  

24.8 

12.1 

1C  Q 
XD  .  O 

Memphis  

23.9 

10  .4 

1  A  Q 

X*4  .  i7 

r /ii\ivi     riAu.'-'i-tO     ui               o     i  Ubc     i  i  OiU 

Milwaukee  

25 . 1 

8.5 

IP  o 
XO  . 

*jp«j.«^vj     oil     jaiiudry     J.«j     to  ijj)sj.»--o 

Minneapolis  

21  8 

8.3 

17 

X  f  .  O 

wil     r  eCTUal  y      lO     —  all  aQVallCc 

Mobile  

29  5 

11 .4 

1  S  2 

Ul    allixUloU    UliC  —  J.  1 1  Lix. 

Newark  

25 . 2 

10  .7 

New  Haven  

24  9 

9.3 

1  Q  7 

T  Tiro    1  or.Ko    o  ~.     rii  i  aq  f  a    \ij  a  ro    v\"p"5  r 
LilvtJ    ldmub   au   OlilOa^U   WtJI  c   pi  iOcu 

New  Orleans  

25  3 

12  .4 

TK  1 
XD  .  X 

ao       4P I  •             1U      J  allual  y      alxU  111— 

New  York  

25  0 

10 . 2 

i  o  n 

Norfolk  

23  .9 

8.5 

1/1  A 
X*±  .  *± 

Omaha  

20  6 

7.1 

1  ^  Q 
XO  . 

IUU      L/wli     1      liav>^                 tjUv^tJ      at       wx  v 

Peoria  

22  0 

9  7 

17  4 
XI  . 

niiQi  i  tv    nf    lamb    vou    huv  Ask 

Philadelphia  

25  .7 

7 . 1 

17  7 

VCtll     UUUoiloi      xUi     U.O.        J  v  c  .  liuicil  I 

Pittsburgh  

25  4 

12 . 4 

Xi/  .  ^± 

^l  ao.si'Oi    j.aiiiL'    *j i     uiu.  ^  wvii  •        no  w^u 

Portland,  Me  

23  9 

13  .8 

17  7 
XI  .  1 

u      j.  u  ailw.      A  111                  11       J  uu 

Portland,  Ore 

22  4 

9 . 1 

17  2 

aoli    1  U  i     1  I  . 

Providence  

24  4 

9.5 

XO  .  X 

Richmond  

24  2 

11.2 

17  P. 
X  1  .  O 

Rochester  

23  1 

10  .5 

i  q  n 
X    .  u 

St.  Louis  

25 . 4 

13 . 5 

17/1 

St.  Paul  

21  a 

8.4 

17  4 

XI   .  *± 

Salt  Lake  City 

22  .7 

8.4 

XO  .  w 

San  Francisco  

24  1 

8.2 

14  7 
X  -  •  / 

Savannah  

27 . 1 

11 . 0 

17  0 

Scranton  

OC  T 
<CO  .  / 

in  tz. 

i  q  n 

X  J  .  u 

Seattle 

23.7 

11.3 

1Q  C 
XO  .  w 

Springfield,  111. 

24.0 

8.3 

15  .7 

Washington,  D.C. 

25.  1 

9.4 

17.4 
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Hens  Eggs 

Markets   ger_lb_;  per  doz. 

Hnited_States_  23^4  28^0  

Atlanta..   19.4  28.2 

Baltimore   26.7  31.3 

Birmingham   19.0  25.0 

POULTRY                                           Boston   26.4  39.7 

Bridgeport   26.7  37.0 

Buffalo   23.8  30.0 

HENS   joined   meats    in    the   upward   swing   of        Butte   19.3  27.0 

prices  during  the   two  weeks   from  January        Charleston,  S.  C   22.3  29.6 

30  to  February  13.  The  average  price  went        Chicago   25.7  30.0 

up  6/10ths  cent.                                                   Cincinnati    26.0  25.1 

Cleveland   26.2  26.3 

Eggs   dropped    in   price    1.6   cents    in    the        Columbus   23.3  27.3 

same  period,                                                           Dallas   18.7  23.2 

Denver   18.0  24.2 

These  changes  are  in  line  with  the  usual        Detroit   26.2  26.0 

seasonal  movement  of  prices  at   this   time        Fall  River   24.2  33.9 

of  the  year.                                                           Houston   22.4  24.0 

Indianapolis   21.9  24.5 

RETAIL  EGG  prices  are  now  probably  near  the        Jacksonville   22.6  32.0 

low  point  of  the  year  and  are  expected  to       Kansas  City   18.8  25.3 

stay    low   until    late    spring.      Good   eggs        Little  Rock   16.7  23.6 

at   28   cents   a  dozen   are   cheap    food   and        Los  Angeles   27.1  22.9 

should  be  used  in  large  quantities.                    Louisville   19.7  23.5 

Manchester   25.8  34.1 

Prices  of  hens  may  e;o  a  little  higher.               Memphis   20.7  20.8 

Milwaukee....   22.7  25.0 

STORAGE   operators   have   now   almost   used   up        Minneapolis   20.5  24.4 

their  stocks  of  eggs.     Some  eggs  are  going        Mobile   18.9  24.4 

into  storage  for  use  next  fall.                           Newark   25.7  35.1 

New  Haven   27.5  36.6 

New  Orleans   20.4  23.5 

New  York   25.7  35.6 

Norfolk   24.8  29.9 

Omaha....   17.7  21.4 

Peoria   19.8  21. S 

Philadelphia   27.5  33.6 

Pittsburgh...   25.8  28.4 

Portland,  Me.   25.0  36.4 

Portland,  Ore   22.1  20.3 

Providence   26.9  36.7 

Richmond   24.8  29.2 

Rochester   23.3  30.1 

St.  Louis   21.7  24.6 

St.  Paul   20.9  24.3 

Salt  Lake  City   21.3  22.9 

San  Francisco   28.8  24.1 

Savannah   18.7  27.1 

Scranton   26.8  33.5 

Seattle   24.0  25.6 

Springfield,  111   17.5  21.1 

-  20  -  Washington.  D.  C.  28.5  32.2  
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r O  lalOca 

unions 

Cabbage 

Markets 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb . 

United  -States 

2.8 

4.7 

4.2 

Atlanta   

3.5 

5.6 

3.4 

Baltimore  

2.7 

4.8 

5.1 

Birmingham  

2.6 

5.3 

3.4 

Boston   

3.0 

5.0 

5.0 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgeport  

2.8 

4.7 

5.1 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo   

2.4 

4.7 

4.6 

Butte  

1.8 

4.8 

5.6 

POTATO    prices    continue    their  gradual 

Charleston,  S.  C 

3.0 

5.2 

3.5 

climb  at  the  same  rate  of  l/10th  cent 

Chicago   

3.4 

4.8 

4.4 

a  pound  each  two  weeks  as  supplies  of 

Cincinnati   

2.8 

4.5 

5.3 

old  potatoes  are  being  used  up. 

Cleveland  

3.0 

4.2 

4.2 

Columbus  

2.5 

4.5 

4.6 

Cold  weather  in  many  ootato  sections 

Dallas   

3.7 

6.1 

3.4 

held  up  shipments  in  February. 

Denver   

2.6 

4.0 

4.4 

Detroit   

2.6 

4.0 

3.9 

WHOLESALE  prices  in  New  York  rose  from 

Fall  River  

2.6 

4.8 

5.3 

an  average  of  $2.08  early  in  February 

Houston 

3.4 

4.9 

2.2 

to  $2.71  early  in  March. 

Indianapolis  

2.6 

4.4 

4.5 

Jacksonville..  

2.7 

4.5 

3.1 

ONIONS    have    been    steady    during  the 

Kansas  City 

3.0 

6.0 

3.8 

past  few  weeks,  and  the  average  retail 

Little  Rock 

2.S 

4.7 

3.2 

prices  show  no  change. 

Los  Angeles  

2.9 

4.1 

1.9 

Louisville 

2.3 

4.2 

4.1 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  old  cabbage  fell  off  as 

Manchester 

2.7 

5.6 

5.0 

Florida  and  Texas  shipments  got  under 

Memphis 

3.3 

5.0 

2.8 

way.     Shipments  increased  from  590  cars 

Milwaukee 

2.4 

4.7 

3.8 

the   week   ending   February   3    to  1013 

Minneapolis . . . 

2.8 

4.6 

4.5 

cars  the  week  ending  February  17.  Sup- 

Mobile 

2 . 9 

4.6 

3.6 

plies   of  old  cabbage  are  now  almost 

Newark 

3.1 

4.9 

4.9 

gone . 

New  Haven 

2.9 

4.8 

5.4 

New  Orleans 

3.2 

4.7 

3.0 

New  York 

3.4 

5.1 

f  .8 

Norfolk 

3.0 

4.9 

4.9 

Oaaha  

2.8 

6.3 

5.0 

Peoria  

2.7 

5.3 

3.8 

Philadelphia  

3.1 

4.7 

5.0 

Pittsburgh 

2.8 

4.5 

4.2 

Portland,  Me . 

2.6 

4.9 

4.1 

Portland  Ore 

2.1 

3.2 

2.0 

Providence 

2.6 

4.6 

4.7 

Richmond 

3. 1 

5.1 

4.5 

Rochester 

2.2 

4.2 

4.5 

St.  Louis 

2.9 

4.6 

3.3 

St.  Paul 

2.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

1.7 

2.7 

3.5 

Sa,n  Franci  sco 

2  9 

4.6 

Savannah 

2.7 

4.8 

4.0 

Scranton 

2.6 

4.7 

5.3 

Seattle 

2.4 

4.0 

3.1 

Springfield.  Ill, 

2.9 

5.5 

4.5 

Washineton,  D.  C. 

3.3  _ 

4.9 

4.9 
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Lettuce         Spinach  Carrots 


Market  s 

(per  head) 

f  

lb. ) 

(per  bunch) 

United  States 

8. 

4 

7 . 

A 

5 . 9 

• 

Atlanta  

8. 

9 

8 . 

1 

7.2 

Baltimore  

9. 

5 

8  . 

9 

7  .2 

Birmingham  

8. 

1 

7  , 

2 

6.7 

VEGETABLES 

Boston  

9. 

6 

7 . 

6 

7 . 0 

(Fresh ) 

Bridgeport  

9. 

4 

8 . 

9 

6.8 

dui i aio  

8. 

0 

8  . 

1 

6  . 2 

10. 

2 

11  . 

1 

7.6 

BOTH    LETTUCE    and.    brINAOH    dropped  m 

unarleston ,  S .  C . 

9. 

8 

8  . 

9 

6  . 2 

price    from   January   50    to  February 

Chicago   

9. 

1 

8 . 

0 

5  .6 

io . 

8. 

4 

7 

0 

o .  4 

Cleveland  

8 

5 

6 . 

8 

D .  5 

SUPPLIES   of   lettuce   are   coming  most- 

Columbus....  

9 

6 

8 

7 

6 . 0 

ly    from    California    and  Arizona. 

Dallas  

6 

4 

5 

5 

5.5 

Shipments    increased    from    755  cars 

Denver  

8 

5 

6 

A 

4 

5.7 

the   week   ending  February  6   to  yoy 

r\  _  +  _  _  •  x 

8. 

0 

b 

rr 

7 

O  .  O 

the  week  ending  February  17. 

9 

1 

9 

0 

6  .7 

6 

8 

5 

2 

5 , 0 

FEBRUARY  wholesale  prices  m  New  York 

Indianapolis 

9 

1 

7 

8 

5  .6 

City    were    around    $2.50    to  §5.00 

Jacksonville  

7 

8 

7 

7 

6.7 

for    crates    of    from    four    to  five 

Kansas  City  

8. 

0 

7 . 

5 

5  .  0 

dozen  heads  of  lettuce. 

Little  Rock  

5 

6 

5 

8 

4.9 

Los  Angeles  

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 .9 

M3Sx   OF  the   spinach  now  on   the  mar- 

Louisville  

8 

5 

7 

5 

5 . 9 

ket    is    from    Texas.       Carrots  are 

Manchester..  

10 

7 

ry 

7 

8 

7 . 1 

mostly    from    California,    but  Texas 

Memphis  

7 

1 

6 

0 

6.0 

shipments  are  starting. 

8 

2 

7 

5 

5.0 

Minneapolis  

8 

4 

9 

0 

5.6 

Mobile  

8 

7 

7 

0 

5  .7 

Newark  

9 

9 

8 

1 

o  .7 

New  Haven  

9 

1 

9 

0 

6  .7 

New  Orleans  

8 

5 

5 

.  5 

o .  b 

New  York  

10 

5 

8 

.  2 

6 . 9 

JN o  r  X  OIK  

9 

.6 

o 
o 

rr 

.  f 

rr  X 

I  .  o 

Omaha  

8 

.5 

8 

.  5 

5 . 4 

Peoria  

7 

.7 

7 

.  5 

5 . 8 

Philadelphia  

8 

.9 

7 

.0 

7.0 

Pittsburgh  

8 

.5 

6 

.  5 

5.8 

Portland,  Me  

10 

.0 

8 

.7 

6 . 5 

Portland,  Ore. 

7 

.4 

8 

.5 

4 . 5 

Providence  

9 

.5 

7 

.  5 

6  •  o 

Richmond  

9 

.0 

9 

.  1 

8 . 0 

Rochester  

8 

.9 

8 

.  6 

6 . 5 

St.  Louis  

8 

.  1 

6 

.  1 

4 . 9 

St.  Paul  

9 

.2 

9 

.  1 

6 . 0 

Salt  Lake  City... 

8 

.5 

9 

.  8 

5 . 4 

San  Francisco 

5 

.0 

4 

.  5 

2.6 

Savannah  

9 

.2 

8 

.6 

8.2 

Scranton  

9 

.8 

8 

.5 

6.6 

Seattle  

8 

.0 

7 

.2 

4.7 

Springfield,  111 

7 

.8 

8 

.8 

6.1 

22  - 

Washin^tpn,  p.  C,  9.7 

7 

9 

7.6 

Average  Retail 

Prices,  February  13.  1934 

( cents ) 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranees 

Markets 

(per  lb. ) 

(doz.-lb.*) 

fdoz.l 

United  States 

6.1 

23.2 

27.0 

Atlanta  

8.4 

22.1 

16.4 

Baltimore  

6.3 

20.7 

26.6 

Birmingham  

5.9 

*5.8 

16.9 

Boston  

5.2 

*6.6 

24.3 

FRUITS 

Bridgeport  

5.9 

22.0 

28.9 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  

5.6 

26.7 

33.9 

Butte  ,  

6.7 

*11.0 

26.6 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

7.3 

22.5 

14.8 

APPLES  AND  ORANGES  were  a  little  cheaper 

Chicago  

7.4 

*7.2 

29.4 

for  consumers  on  February  13  than  two 

Cincinnati  

5.2 

*6.2 

28.9 

weeks   earlier.      The    former  were  off 

Cleveland  

6.3 

*6.4 

27.0 

l/10th    cent    a    pound.       Oranges  were 

6.5 

*7.2 

30.2 

8/10  cent  a  dozen  cheaper. 

Dallas...,.,  

4.0 

*6.5 

26.8 

Denver  

6.3 

*8,2 

23.4 

APPLE    SUPPLIES    have    been  considerably 

Detroit  

7.0 

*5.8 

35.5 

below    last    year.       Eastern  shipments 

Fall  River  

6.3 

*6.8 

27.8 

increased  some  in  February  and  Western 

Houston  

6.0 

18.4 

29.5 

shipments   fell  off.      Storage  supplies 

Indianapolis 

6.0 

*6.5 

31.9 

are    light.      Wholesale   prices    in  the 

Jacksonville 

6.0 

17.0 

13.3 

auction  markets  in  New  York  City  con- 

Kansas City 

6.3 

*7.0 

25.8 

tinued   to   advance   moderately   in  Feb- 

Little Rock 

6.2 

*5.5 

21.7 

ruary. 

Los  Angeles 

6.2 

*5.1 

18.5 

Louisville  

6.2 

*7.3 

31.0 

ORANGE    PRICES    often    drop    a    little  at 

Manchester......... 

3.1 

*6.7 

28.9 

this    time    of    year    as    Florida  ship- 

Memphis  

8.3 

*5.8 

26.3 

ments  reach  their  peak.     Supplies  from 

Milwaukee  

7.6 

*7.1 

32.4 

Florida   increased   considerably   in  the 

Minneapolis 

7.0 

*6.1 

26.6 

first  part  of  February  and  California 

Mobile  

5.1 

14.4 

18.6 

supplies  dropped.      The  peak  of  ship- 

Newark  

6.4 

25.8 

29.7 

ments  of  California  Navels  is  usually 

New  Haven  

7.3 

24.7 

31.5 

reached  in  March  and  April.  Valencias 

New  Orleans 

5.0 

16.9 

27.1 

come    to    market    later,     reaching  the 

New  York  

6.7 

29.6 

31.8 

high  point  about  July. 

Norfolk  

5.7 

24.6 

24.5 

Omaha  

6.4 

*8.6 

24.5 

BANANAS   stayed   at    the    same   price  they 

Peoria  

7.2 

*7.3 

27.8 

were    on    January    30.       Prices  marked 

Philadelphia 

5.7 

24.3 

24.8 

with     (*)     are    quoted    by    the  pound. 

Pittsburgh....  

5.8 

27.8 

29.8 

Other  prices  are  by  the  dozen. 

Portland,  Me. 

3.8 

*6.5 

31.7 

Portland,  Ore, 

3.8 

*6.8 

15.3 

Providence  

5.3 

*6.6 

32.6 

Richmond  

6.4 

28.3 

24.8 

Rochester  

4.3 

21.9 

29.8 

St.  Louis  

6.7 

*6.0 

26.0 

St.  Paul  

7.3 

*8.4 

26.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.9 

*6.9 

19.3 

San  Francisco 

5.8 

23.9 

26.3 

Savannah  

5.2 

23.0 

17.1 

Scranton  

4.9 

19.6 

33.6 

Seattle  

4.2 

*7.9 

25.9 

Springfield,  111. 

7.1 

*6.6 

29.2 

Kashineton.  D. 

C. 

6.7 

25.7 

31.5 
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Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Peaches 

Pec 

irs 

Pineapple 

Markets 

(#  2  can) 

(#  2  can)  (#2- 

-2-l/2can*l(#2- 

-1/2  can)  (#2- 

-1/2  can)(#2-l/2  can) 

United  States 

11 

0 

16.1 

10.5 

17.7 

20 

6 

21.6 

Atlanta  

11 

8 

14.6 

9 . 5 

17.3 

20  . 

2 

22.3 

Baltimore  

11 

8 

15.5 

9.9 

16.1 

19 

0 

19  .6 

Birmingham  

10 

9 

15.0 

9.6 

16.9 

23 

4 

21 .0 

Boston  

12 

5 

16.6 

12  .3 

19.0 

20 

3 

22  .7 

Bridgeport...:  

13 

0 

18.4 

11 . 9 

19.3 

22 

8 

21 .9 

Buffalo  

11 

1 

15.7 

10  .6 

18.2 

21 

7 

21 .7 

Butte  

12 

0 

13.3 

11 .6 

19.4 

21 

3 

23  .6 

Charleston,  S. 

C... 

10 

8 

15.2 

9.4 

16.4 

19 

9 

21.1 

Chicago  

11 

3 

14.7 

11.3 

19.6 

21 

6 

23.0 

Cincinnati  

10 

4 

15.6 

10  . 1 

18.1 

21 

3 

21.9 

Cleveland  

11 

6 

15.7 

10  .5 

18.6 

20 

1 

21.5 

Columbus  

10 

1 

17.8 

10  .4 

17.1 

21 

9 

22.1 

Dallas  

11 

5 

18.0 

9.8 

18.1 

21 

2 

23  .0 

Denver  

"1  1 

1 1 

o 

17.9 

1U  .  D 

19.4 

20 
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FH£  FARMER-CONSUME R-lABGft  COGWHEEL 


FARMERS' CASH  INCOME 


"This  money  [higher  farm  prices  and  government  checks  to  farmer sj  is 
paying  hills;  it  is  putting  men  hack  to  work  in  the  cities  producing 
the  things  that  farmers  hay,  and  enahling  those  men  in  turn  to  "buy 
the  things  that  farmers  produce.    But  in  all  candor,  I  think  a  "brief 
moment  of  gratification  is  enough;  we  seem  to  he  on  our  way,  hut  we 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods". 


— President  Roosevelt. 


NATURE'S  PRIZE  PACKAGE  OF  FOOD 

Health  and  wealth  are  waiting  in  a  sanitary, 
ready-sealed  container  for  consumers  to  open 


THUMBS  DOWN/ 


DO  YOU  KNCW  that  the  flavor  of  eggs  can  affect  farmers  to  the  tun* 
of  millions  of  dollars? 

DO  YOU  KNCW  that  eggs  are  one  of  the  most  nearly  perfect  natural 
foods  we  have? 


PUT  THOSE  TWO  facts  together.  The  answer  is  a  really  important  job  that  consumers 
can  do  to  push  recovery  forward.  It  is  a  job  every  woman  can  help  to  do  effectively  every 
time  she  goes  into  her  grocery  store. 


THE  JOB  is  to  get  a  U.  S.  Government  grading  on  every  carton  of 
eggs  that  is  sold  in  this  country. 

THE  RESULT  would  te  that  farmers  would  sell  more  eggs,  would  get 
better  prices  for  the  eggs  they  sell,  and  that  Deople  would  eat  more 
eggs  and  have  better  health. 


THIS  IS  not  a  guess,  It  is  a  prophecy 
based  on  experience.    Real  figures  verify  it. 

ICWA  TRIED  the  experiment.  Four  grades 
for  eggs  were  established,  based  on  Govern- 
ment standards.  They  tecame  the  law,  grocers 
must  sell  eggs  this  way.  And  this  is  what 
happened:  People  bought  more  eggs,  ate  more 
eggs,  and  naturally,  farmers  sold  more  eggs. 

EUT  NOT  only  that.  The  farmers  got  three 
cents  a  dozen_more  as  their  average  return 
for  eggs.  That  is  a  figure  worth  working 
for  in  the  income  of  the  country's  farmers. 
Eecause  five  and  a  half  million  out  of  six 
million  farms  sell  eggs. 


each  day,  including  everything  —  breakfast 
eggs  and  the  eggs  in  cakes  and  custards  and 
salad  dressings.  So  that  for  many  of  us  it 
figures    out    as    less    than   that    each  day. 

DIET  EXPERTS  tell  us  that  three-quarters 
of  an  egg  a  day  —  even  if  each  of  us  got  it 
every  day — would  not  be  enough  for  health, 

WHY  DON'T  we  eat  enough  eggs,  as  much 
as  they  eat  in  Canada?  Why  did  egg-eating 
go  up   in  Iowa  when  they  graded  the  eggs? 


CANADA  PROVED  the  same  point.  Com- 
pulsory egg  grading  went  into  effect  there 
in  1920.  Right  away  Canadians  began  to  eat 
more  eggs.  Now  they  average  thirty  dozen 
eggs  a  year  apiece  —  or  about  an  egg  a  day. 

WE  DON'T  eat  that  many  in  this  country. 
We  eat  about  three-quarters  of  an  egg  apiece 


THE  SECRET  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
price.  Flavor  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Fresh  eggs  are  a  delicacy.  But  if 
eggs  are  not  fresh,  here  is  the  situation: 
Suppose  a  woman  tuys  a  dozen  eggs  from  the 
grocer.  Because  they  are  not  definitely 
bad  eggs  —  they  seldom  are  in  these  days 
of   modern    refrigeration   equipment   —  the 
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home-maker  does  not  know  what  is  wrong. 
She  does  not  complain  to  the  grocer  or 
go  to  a  different  one.  All  that  happens 
is    that   she    tells   her   neighbor   over  the 

back  fence,  "My  Jimmy  does-   ___ 

n't  seem  to  have  much  ap- 
petite for  breakfast  these 
days."  Or  "We're  tired  of 
eggs  at  our  house."  She 
doesn't  realize  that  the 
flavor  of  stale  eggs  just 
does  not  send  plates  back 
for  more.  And  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  curve 
of  egg-consumption  goes 
down  and  America  does  not 
eat  enough  eggs. 


THAT  '  S  BAD  .  Eggs 
are  a  foundation  food, 
a  unique  food  because  they 
have  everything  within 
them  that  is  necessary 
to  develop  and  feed 
new  life.  Doctors  pres- 
cribe an  egg  yolk  a  day 
for  babies  from  the  seventh 
month  or  before.  The  baby 
needs  its  iron  and  he 
needs  its  Vitamin  A 
to  help  him  fight  in- 
fectious diseases  —  colds, 
sinus  trouble,  tuber- 
culosis. He  needs  its 
Vitamin  D  to  build  strong 
bones,  straight  sound 
teeth.  to  protect  him 
against  rickets,  to  help 
him  grow  in  the  first 
years . 


Home-makers  cannot  make  the 
technical  tests  that  are  used 
by  egg-graders,  who  can  "can- 
dle" eggs.  But  here  are  a 
few  double-checks  for  the 
consumer : 


The  shell  should  be 
clean,  sound  and  of  normal 
size  and  shape  for  all  grades 
except  the  fourth  grade  down- 
U.  S.  Trade,  which  allows  for 
abnormality    in    the  shape. 


BUT  PEOPLE  will  eat 
more  eggs  —  we  know  that 
—  if  they  are  fresh  eggs. 

And  farmers  need  a  quality  market  for  their 
eggs,  need  the  extra  money  that  this  market 
gives  them.  Standard  grading  would  provide 
that    link   between    the   poultry    farmer  and 


And  for  the  inside,  try 
this:  Break  the  egg  in  a 
plate.  If  the  yolk  stands 
up  round  like  a  ball,  if  the 
white  is  firm  and  solidly 
around  it,  and  clear,  then 
it  is  an  excellent  egg,  a 
U.  S.  Special,  which  is  too 
good  for  most  commercial  pur- 
poses, —  the  kind  you  buy 
for  convalescents.  The  next 
grade,  U.  S.  Extra,  is  your 
breakfast  egg,  top  grade  in 
most  graded  markets.  The 
next  grade,  U.  S.  Standard, 
is  the  egg  you  usually  buy 
from  the  "Strictly  Fresh" 
basket,  and  a  home-maker  can 
use  her  judgment  in  deciding 
how  her  family  reacts  to  it 
in  omelet  or  in  cakes.  U . S . 
Trade  is  suitable  for  cook- 
ing dishes  where  egg  flavor 
does  not  count  so  much. 


egg-eater  which  would  help  the  farmer  to 
produce   more   accurately    for    that    market . 

HOW    TO    get    standard     grading  then? 

 There   is   one   simple  way: 

Just  ask  your  grocer.  His 
job  is  to  give  you  what 
you  want.  He  will 
give  you  Government  graded 
eggs  if  you  ask  for 
them.  His  distributor 
will  make  use  of  the 
Government  grading  ser- 
vice. Government  grad- 
ers will  "candle"  the 
eggs,  check  inside  and 
outside  on  the  Government 
specifications  for  eggs, 
then  seal  the  car- 
tons with  the  grade 
certificate  which  carries 
the  date  of  grading  for 
every   housewife    to  read. 

EDUCATE  YOUR  grocer 
to  the  fact  that  eggs 
should  be  handled  as 
a  perishable  delicacy. 
When  ycu  buy  eggs,  notice 
where  your  grocer  goes 
to  get  them  for  you.  If 
he  gets  them  from  the  re- 
frigerator, fine.  But 
if  he  gets  them  from  his 
shelves  or  the  counter, 
beware.  Some  grocers  even 
leave  them  in  the  window 
in  the  sun  all  day  and 
sell  them  as  "best"  eggs. 
Remember  that  they  won't 
stay  any  fresher  on  your 
kitchen  table,  though.  And 
though  eggs  may  absorb 
the  odor  of  your  groc- 
er's onions,  remember  that  the  onions  in 
your  own  refrigerator  will  impart  an  equal- 
ly potent  fragrance  to  your  eggs.  Learn 
to     be    a    technically     good  egg-consumer. 


A 


FOOD  FOR  FUTURE 


CITIZENS 


What -Washington  Women 


did  for  Handicapped 


School  Children 


A  HUNDRED  hungry  children 
crowded    round    the    doors  and 
down  the  corridor  from  a  big 
room  in  X  School  in  Washing- 
ton.     Inside   the   room  were   little  tables, 
on  each  of  them  a  bowl,  a  spoon,  a  bottle  of 
milk  with  a  straw,   a  paper  napkin  for  each 
■child. 

BUSY  WOMEN,  white  aproned  and  with 
white  bands  on  their  heads,  were  counting 
out  oranges,  giving  the  last  touches  to 
great  kettles  of  hot  food,  to  heaps  of 
sandwiches . 

IT  WAS  noon.  Lunch  time.  In  a  moment 
the  doors  would  open  and  the  hundred  eager, 
chattering  children  in  the  corridor  would 
come   clamoring   in   for   their  noonday  meal. 

THESE  WERE  the  undernourished,  under- 
privileged children  of  X  School.  Bright- 
er-eyed, more  alert  now  than  they  used 
to  be.  They  are  getting  vitamin-rich  food 
of  which  hard  times  had  cheated  them  at 
home.  Lessons  that  used  to  come  hard  aren't 
so  difficult  for  them  now,  the  teachers 
say.  There's  more  verve  in  their  play, 
more  punch  in  their  work. 


t 


IN  ALMOST   a  hundred   schools   in  Wash- 


ington, lunches  are-  being  served  free  to 
such  children  as  these.  More  than  6,000 
of  them  are  getting  a  new  chance  to  catch 
up  with  their  more  fortunate  companions 
because  a  group  of  women  in  Washington 
make  them  their  special  charge. 

ONLY  A  YEAR  ago  experts  figured  there 
were  seven  and  a  half  million  children 
in  the  country  suffering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  depression.  Poorly  nourished. 
Poorly  clothed.  Many  of  them  were  in 
schools.  Others  were  too  poor  or  too 
sickly  to  go  to  school.  All  of  them  were 
the  helpless  inheritors  of  a  strange  world 
with  warehouses  choked  with  food,  fields 
of  ungathered  food,  and  parents  out  of 
work  or  earning  too  small  a  pittance  to 
get  them  any  of  this  plenty. 


WHEN  THE  Government  started  unleashing 
these  "surpluses"  by  purchasing  them  for 
distribution  to  the  needy,  one  of  the 
first  uses  decreed  was  for  school  child- 
ren. But  even  before  that,  some  women  in 
Washington  had  determined  they  would  see  that 
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the  handicapped  children  in  their  schools 
were  adequately  fed.  They  started  with 
funds  privately  contributed.  Then  they 
interested  the  city  government  in  paying 
the  cost.  Now  with  the  foods  that  the 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  has  made  avail- 
able, the  task  is  much  easier.  It  has 
been  helped,  too,  by  the  CWA  which  is  con- 
tributing fine  workers  to  help  prepare  and 
distribute  the  food. 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  went  call- 
ing to  see  how  the  machinery  runs. 
We  report  it  not  because  Washington 
is  unique  in  caring  for  its  under- 
nourished children  —  many  cities 
must  be  doing  in  their  own  way  what 
the  Capital  is  doing  —  but  to  give 
the  details  of  one  solution  to  wo- 
men in  cities  where  the  problem 
hasn't  yet  been  solved. 


NOT  EVERY  city  has  the  same  diffi- 
culties Washington  has  in  providing  school 
lunches.  Here  the  schools  are  scattered 
over  a  wide  area.  Few  of  them  have  kit- 
chens. To  get  lunches  for  these  children, 
the  food  has  to  be  prepared  outside  and 
brought  in.  For  some  time  it  has  been  sup- 
plied by  a  commercial   firm  under  contract. 

THIS  FIRM  delivers  to  each  school  a 
sandwich  and  a  half  pint  of  soup  or  hot 
dish  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  a  child.  In 
In  addition,  the  District  Emergency  Relief 
furnishes  a  half  pint  of  milk,  purchased 
from  one  of  the  dairy  companies,  and  oranges 
from   the    commodities   supplied  by   the  SRC. 

BECAUSE  CCMMERCIAL  firms  are  not  per- 
mitted to  prepare  and  then  sell  "surplus 
foods"  from  the  SRC,  a  new  method  of  pro- 
viding the  lunches  had  to  be  set  up  when 
the  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  meats,  and  other 
foods  from  "surplus"  supplies  became  avail- 
able. This  new  method  was  to  organize  a 
central  kitchen  in  an  unused  school  house 
where  all   the  lunches  would  be  prepared  in 


one  place  and  then  quickly  carried  by  fleet  / 
cars  or  trucks  to  each  school. 

NO    FOLDEROLS,    no    fancy  decorations, 
no  useless   gadgets  will  be   found   in  this 
kitchen,     soon    to    begin    operating-.  Its 
plain,    sturdy   equipment   was   chosen   to  do 
the    job    as    economically    and  efficiently 
as    possible.       In    one    room    are    two  long 
shining    tables,     where    CWA    workers  will 
prepare  the  sandwiches.    In  anoth- 
er,   ceiling-high    ice   boxes  will 
keep    fresh    the    food  delivered 
each  day   from  the  warehouses  of 
SRC    foods    for    prepaeation  the 
next    day.        Two    machines  will 
chop   and   grind   the    food.  Rows 
of   low  stoves   and  high  kettles, 
a    simple    sterilizer,     sinks  and 
closets  occupy    the    third  room. 
On   one    of    the    long  blackboards 
will    be    posted    each    day  a  list 
of  all  the  schools  to  te  served  and  the  num- 
ter   of    children    to    receive    free  lunches. 


EACH  MORNING  at  six  o'clock  17  CWA 
women  will  report  for  duty.  They  will 
make  the  sandwiches  from  bread  still  bought 
on  contract  but  made  by  a  special  formula 
worked  out  in  the  Government's  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  On  two  days  there  will 
be  white  bread;  three  days  whole  wheat. 
One  day  they  will  be  spread  with  butter, 
another  day  with  peanut  butter,  another 
with  apple  butter.  When  the  sandwiches 
are  spread  and  wrapped  and  bundled  into 
baskets  —  the  right  number  for  each  school 
in  each  basket  —  these  workers  will  help 
prepare  the  hot  dish. 


•EVERY  MENU  is  carefully  balanced  — 
an  expert  in  dietetics  watches  that  with 
a  professional  eye.  Monday  the  piece  de 
resistance  may  be  Irish  stew.  Next  day, 
lima  beans  and  ham.      Another  day,    it  may 
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be  tomato  and  rice  soup,  or  split  pea  soup. 
Always  the  meal  is  simple,  easily  prepared, 
but  with  a  variety  from  day  to  day  to  tease 
the  most  peevish  child  appetite.  Days 
when  no  meat  is  served,  each  child  will  get 
an  egg  or  some  cheese.  Every  day  he  gets 
half  a  pint  of  milk  and  an  orange. 

SHARP  AT  11  the  first  trucks  bearing 
great  cans  of  steaming  food,  baskets  of 
sandwiches,  bags  of  oranges,  will  leave 
for  the  schools.  Other  CWA  workers,  hired 
with  their  cars  or  trucks,  will  carry  this 
good  cargo.  The  dairy  delivers  milk  direct. 
By  11:30  all  the  food  will  have  arrived  at 
the  many  schools. 

HERE  CWA  workers,  more  of  them,  will 
be  ready  to  receive  the  food  and  serve 
it,  to  sterilize  dishes  after  lunch,  to  leave 
the  lunch  rooms  spic  and  span  for  the  next 
day.  Each  school  hag  its  own  way  of  serv- 
ing. 

WITH  A  good  general  manager,  some- 
one to  plan  and  order  the  food  through  the 
city's  purchasing  office  or  the  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  a  traffic  manager, 
a  kitchen  manager,  the  job  will  be  handled 
physically  with  smoothness  and  efficiency. 
But  there's  a 
still  more  deli- 
cate task. 

NOTHING  IN 
this  whole  plan 
for  salvaging  the 
bodies  and  spirits 
of  these  young- 
sters must  give 
them  the  feeling  that  they  are  set  apart 
from  their  other  playmates.  Nothing  must 
point  the  finger  of  charity  to  shame  them. 

IN    SCHOOLS    where    lunches    are  served 


to  everyone,  it's  easy  to  avoid  this  em- 
barrassment. Children  who  get  free  lunches 
can  be  given  the  coins  or  tickets  which 
more  fortunate  children  buy.  Washington 
hopes  to  work  out  its  system  of  school 
lunches  so  that  all  children,  rich  or 
poor,  can  have  lunches  if  they  wish.  Mean- 
time, its  teachers  and  principals  are  handl- 
ing this  delicate  psychological  problem  ad- 
roitly by  making  of  the  free  school  lunches 
a  gay  adventure,  a  happy  frolic. 

WASHINGTON'S  WAY  of  seeing  that  its 
undernourished  children  are  adequately  fed 
isn't  the  only  way  of  doing  this  important 
job.  Perhaps  in  your  town  a  central  kit- 
chen would  be  wasteful.  Maybe  there  are 
some  schools  lucky  enough  to  be  located 
near  a  church  with  a  kitchen  where  food 
might  be  prepared.  Or  the  mothers  might 
band  together  to  plan  and  jointly  provide 
lunches  brought  to  school.  Hot  food  isn't 
absolutely  necessary,  Cold  food  is  better 
than  none,  There  are  scores  of  ways  of 
doing  this  job.  It  just  takes  some  im- 
agination —  and  drive  —  to  find  the 
best  way. 

DO  YOU  know  how  many  children  in  your 
schools   are   undernourished?      Your  relief 

agencies  can  give 
you  an  idea. 
Have  you  tried 
to  get  for  these 
children  any  of 
the  "surplus" 
foods  from  your 
local  Emergency 
Relief  Adminis- 
tration? Part  of 
these  supplies  are  intended  for  school 
children.  See  that  they  get  to  them. 
Gather  a  group  of  your  most  progressive  wo- 
men together  and  talk  over  plans.  There  are 
probably  some  expert  dieticians  in  your 
town  who   would  be  glad   to  help  you  plan. 


MAYBE  THERE  ISN'T  A  MRS.  ROOSEVELT 
|  in  your  town,  but  there  are  other  keen,  en- 
j  thusiastic  women  who  would  like  to  help  in 
[  building  up  the  handicapped  children  in  your 
J  schools.  Mrs,  Roosevelt's  interest  in  Wash- 
ington's children  speeded  up  the  care  this 
I  city  has  taken  of  its  youngest.  Get  your 
i  women  started  on  the  job! 


THE  STORY  OF  MILK 
IV 

GEOGRAPHY  HAS  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
most  of  our  problems  these  days.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  complicating  milk. 

REMEMBER  WHEN  you  were  small  —  or 
perhaps  when  your  parents  were  small  —  the 
milk  your  family  consumed  came  from  its  own 
cow,  or  maybe  from  the  neighbor's.  Per- 
haps a  farmer  brought  in  milk  to  your  vil- 
lage from  his  farm  just  a  few  miles  out. 
The  cow  that  supplied  you  was  somewhere  near. 

NOW  IF  you  are  a  city  person  it  is 
almost  certain  you  never  see  the  cow  that 
supplies  your  milk.  And  the  farmer  who 
milks  the  cow  never  sees  you.  That  bottle 
of  milk  on  your  doorstep  in  the  morning  may 
come  from  cows  hundreds  of  miles  away. 


CUR  GROWING  cities 
farther  and  farther  out 
into  the  country  to  get 
enough  milk.  At  first 
it  could  be  carried  only 
far  as  the  farmers' 
horse  could  travel. 
Then  railroads  began 
bringing  milk  to  city 
folk.  Boston  was  prob- 
ably the  first  city  in 
the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive milk  by  railroad. 
This  shipment  was  made 
just  £6  years  ago,  in 
1838. 


have    had    to  reach 


railroads,    from  New  York,   New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  —  even  from  Can- 
ada.    More  than  30,000  gallons  a  day  arrive 
by  motor  truck. 

IN  ITS  long  journey  from  the  farmer's 
stable  to  your  table  your  milk  may  be 
handled  by  a  whole  lot  of  people  who  were 
never  thought  of  back  in  your  family's 
village  days.  The  man  who  sold  it,  brought 
it  from  the  farm,  bottled  the  milk  or  put 
it  in  the  can,  and  milked  the  cow.  That 
farmer  was  both  producer  and  seller.  He 
knew  his  supplies  and  he  knew  his  customers. 

THE  FARTHER  away  the  cow  got  from 
consumers  the  more  important  it  became 
to  protect  the  quality  and  freshness  of 
the  milk.  That,  too,  has  brought  in  other 
people  between  the  farmer  and  us  —  city 
boards  of  health  and  their  inspectors. 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  we 
told  about  their  rules,  and  the  United 
States     Public     Health  Ordinances. 


People  in  apartment  houses  have 
one  way  of  cutting;  milk  bills. 
They  might  buy  cooperatively. 


A  FARMER  with  his  head 
in  the  flank  of  his 
cow  just  couldn't  worry 
about  all  these  de- 
tails of  distributing 
his  product.  At  first 
individuals  or  small 
companies  took  over  the 
job  of  middle-manning 
milk.  Then  they  grew 
larger.  There  seemed 
to  be  such  a  good  prof- 
it in  handling  milk 
that  super-companies 
came  into  the  picture. 


TODAY    A    big  city 
like    New   York   gathers    in   milk   —   by  rail 
and  motor  truck  —  from  places  as  far  away 
as  4C0  miles.     It  comes  in    on    ten  different 


TODAY  THE  largest  middleman  in  milk 
doesn't  handle  a  drop  of  it.  This  great 
corporation    merely    finances    the  smaller 
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companies  that  do  the  collecting,  preparing, 
and  delivering.  It  is  a  super-company 
controlling  515  milk  companies  scattered 
around  the  country.  In  some  cities  these 
subsidiaries  of  the  great  corporation  con- 
trol the  milk 
supply  because 
they  sell  half 
or  more  than 
half  of  all  the 
milk  bought . 


Did  you  ever  think  of  getting  the  neighbors  up 
and  down  your  street  to  buy  from  one  mil k 

company  instead  of  a  half  dozen?  Women  in  one 

town  are  getting  their  milk  cheape_r_because  they 
do  that . 


WHEN  these 
big  middlemen 
became  so  pow- 
erful, farmers 
began  to  wake 
up.  They  start- 
ed organizing 
themselves  into 
"producers'  co- 
operatives" to 
sell  the  milk 
of  their  mem- 
bers to  the 
city  dealers. 
In  some  cases 
they  haven't 
stopped  at  that . 

They  have  taken  on  the  job  of  preparing  and 
delivering  milk  to  consumers,  too.  A  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  in  Milwaukee,  another 
in  Vermont,  market  milk  all  the  way  from  the 
farms  to  consumers.  That  is  the  exception. 
Mostly  they  simply  bargain  for  their  members 
with  the  dealers  for  as  good  a  price  as  they 
can  get.  These  are  the  organizations  of 
farmers  for  whom  milk  marketing  agreements 
are  now  being  drawn  up  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 


IF  PRODUCERS  can  cooperate  and  share  in 
the  returns  from  their  sale  of  milk  to 
dealers,  why,  asked  some  consumers  in  Min- 
neapolis, cannot  consumers  cooperate  to  buy 
from  the  farmers  and  share  in  the  profits 
of  milk  distribution?  These  consumers  or- 
ganized   the    Franklin    Cooperative  Creamery 


which  has  been  running  successfully  for 
ten  years, 

AND  SO  today  you  find  in  this  country 
four    systems    of   milk   distribution:  (1) 

Farmers  selling  di- 
rect to  consumers, 
mostly  in  small 
villages  or  on 
the  edges  of  big 
towns.  (2)  Middle- 
men buying  from 
farmers  and  selling 
to  city  consumers. 
(3)  Farmers'  coop- 
eratives selling 
to  consumers.  (4) 
Consumers'  coop- 
eratives buying  from 
farmers  and  selling 
to  any  consumer,  and 
dividing  profits 
among  its  consumer- 
members  . 


IN  OTHER  coun- 
tries there  is 
still  a  fifth 
kind  of  milk  dis- 
tribution. Wellington,  New  Zealand,  for 
instance,  has  no  private  companies  mak- 
ing profits  in  distributing  milk.  .It 
has  its  own  municipal  milk  company  owned 
by  all  the  citizens  in  Wellington.  Some- 
time we  shall  tell  the  story  of  milk  in 
Wellington . 


BUT  TO  get  back  to  this  country 


IN     OUR  system 
important    thing  is 
to     the     farmer,  to 
truck     companies,  to 
that     supply  capital, 


of     marketing  the 
Elice.       The  price 
the     railroad  and 
labor,      to  banks 
to  manufacturers 


of  supplies,  and  so  on  down  the 
list  till  you  get  to  the  price  to 
consumers . 


HOW  IS  the  price  to  the  farmer  fixed? 
The  answer  to  that  question  would  be  fairly 
simple  if  there  were  always  the  same  amount 
of  milk  produced  and  the'  same  amount  of 
milk  consumed.  And  if  all  the  milk  pro- 
duced were  bought  as  fluid  milk,  and  not  as 
butter  or  cheese  or  some  other  by-product. 
The  price  to  the  farmer  would  then  be  a  simple 
figure  arrived  at  by  bargaining  between 
farmers  and  dealers.  But  milk  prices  are 
much  more  complicated  than  that. 

TAKE  THE  price  of  fluid  milk.  Probably 
sometime  you  have  driven  along  a  fairly 
level  road  that  rises  steadily  but  rather 
evenly,  and  off  to  the  side  you've  seen  a 
long  chain  of  hills  or  mountains  with  every 
so  often  great  peaks  followed  by  valleys, 
one  after  the  other. 

THAT'S  THE  way  a  picture  of  milk  con- 
sumption in  fluid  form  and  total  milk  produc- 
tion over  a  period  of  years  would  look,  in 


the  foreground  is  a  fairly  level  road, 
rising  just  slightly.  That's  consumption. 
In  the  background  is  the  mountain  range 
of  total  milk  production  with  peaks  ap- 
pearing quite  regularly  in  May  and  June. 
Those  are  the  months  when  the  grass  is  green- 
est and  cows  produce  the  most.  The  valleys 
come  in  October  and  November,  when  cows 
produce  least. 

IF  A  milk  dealer  has  a  fairly  steady 
demand  for  bottled  milk  from  his  customers, 
he  must  be  sure  of  a  steady  supply,  or  else 
his  customers  won't  buy  from  him  and  he  will 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  Your  milk  deal- 
er isn't  in  business  just  for  fun  or  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  He  must  make  profits. 
And  so  to  ensure  sufficient  supplies  which 
would  make  possible  any  profits  he  makes 
contracts  with  farmers  for  enough  milk  to 
supply  his  trade  even  when  cows  are  produc- 
ing least.  In  doing  this  he  finds  he  will 
have  more  than  he  can  sell  in  bottles  during 
the  big  milk  production  season.  He  gets 
rid  of  this  extra  amount  by  manufacturing 
it  into  by-products,  such  as  butter  or 
cheese  or  ice  cream  or  canned  milk. 

NOW  THE  price  a  milk  dealer  can  get 
for  milk  and  its  by-products  from  consumers 
is  the  major  factor  determining  what  he 
gays  to  farmers  for  the  raw  milk.  Since 
he  gets  different  prices  for  fluid  milk  and 
for  the  by-products  of  milk  he  wants  to 
pay  farmers  different  prices,  depending  on 
the  use  he  makes  of  that  milk. 

VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  paying  farmers  for 
milk  have,  therefore,  developed.  The  most 
common  one  is  called  the  base-surplus  plan. 

NEXT  TIME  we  will  explain  this  sys- 
tem. 


CONSUMERS'  COUNTY  COUNCILS 


are  getting  under  way  now.  Organization 
plans,  directed  by  the  National  Emergency 
Council  and  Dr.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  have  been 
started  in  174  cities  in  46  States.  Write 
us  if  you  want  to  know  whether  a  Council 
is  planned  for  your  city. 

ONE  OF  the  first  jobs  these  Councils  might 
undertake  is  to  look  into  their  local  milk 
problem.     . . .     Find    out    how    much  milk 
children  are  getting  .  .  .  why  it  is  cost- 
I  ing  as  much  as  it  is   ...   what  economies 
\  might  be  made  to  get  the  cost  within  reach 
j  of  more  families. 

I 
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TIPS 

ON  BUYING 
CANNED  TOMATOES 

The  Bureaus  of  Home  Economics  and 
Agricultural  Economics  tell  you 
what  to  watch  for 
inside  the  can. 

TOMATOES    ARE    unique    among    the  vege- 
tables.     They  are   really  a  fruit,   used  as 
a  vegetable.      As  an  article   of  diet  they 
have  much  the  same  food  value  as  the  citrus 
fruits  and  some  greens.     You  give  the  baby 
tomato  juice  or  orange  juice.     You  yourself 
use    tomatoes    or    oranges    or    grapefruit  or 
green  cabbage  to  make  sure  of  getting  all 
you  need  of  the  somewhat  elusive  vitamin  C. 
Nutritionists    advise    this,    and    they  tell 
you  the  food  value  of  tomatoes  is  high  whether 
they  are  fresh,  cooked,  or  canned. 

CANNED    TOMATOES    vary    in    quality,  of 
course.      Grades  are  a  matter  of  color  and 
ripeness  of  the  tomatoes;   whether  they  are 
packed    whole    or    in    pieces;    size    of  the 
pieces;  proportion  of  juice  to  tomato  meat; 
workmanship    in    the    packing.       Pieces  of 
skin  or  core,  or  particles  of  trimmings  left 
in    the    can,    bring    down    the    grade.  But 
canned  tomatoes  that  are  properly  marketable 
at    all    are    ?/holesome    food,    whatever  the 
grade . 

FIRST  QUALITY  canned  tomatoes  are  vine- 
ripened,  evenly  red  and  ripe,  picked  at  the 
height  of  their  flavor  and  canned  immediately, 


before  they  can  deteriorate.  They  are 
packed  whole  or  practically  whole;  with 
skin  and  core  removed;  no  blemishes  of 
any  sort,  and  should  weigh  after  drain- 
ing approximately  65  to  70  percent  as 
much  as  the  total  contents  of  the  can. 
These  tomatoes  are  called  "Fancy"  grade. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
rate  them  as  Grade  A,  the  best. 

SECOND  QUALITY  are  not  so  even  in 
color;  they  may  not  be  whole;  the 
drained  weight  is  57  to  60  percent  that 
of  the  contents  of  the  can.  Known  to  the 
trade  as  "Extra  Standard",  they  are  rated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Grade 
B,  or  second  best.  Sometimes  this  grade 
is  known  as  "solid  pack".  This  type  is 
usually  heavier,  with  a  drained  weight  65 
to   70  percent    that   of   the   can  contents. 

THIRD  QUALITY  canned  tomatoes  are  usual- 
ly the  "field  run"  of  the  crop,  including 
both  ripe  and  underripe  fruit.  The  canned 
product  shows  the  mixture  of  red  and  pale 
colored  fruit.  The  pieces  may  be  smaller 
than  Grade  B,  and  the  drained  weight  need 
be  only  half  that  of  the  total  contents 
of  the  can.  These  are  "standard"  tomatoes 
to  the  trade.  They  are  rated  as  Grade  C 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  include  canned  tomato 
juice;  tomato  pulp  or  puree,  usually  put 
up  in  large  cans  to  be  used  for  soup; 
tomato  soup,  made  of  tomato  pulp  thickened; 
tomato  paste,  which  is  tomato  juice  boiled 
down  to  a  thick  paste  containing  not  less 
than  22  percent  of  tomato  solids,  often 
seasoned,  Italian  fashion,  with  salt  and 
basil  leaf. 
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CITY  AND  FARM  PRICES 
OF  FOOD 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


Feb. 15  Feb. 13  Feb. 27  Change 

Kind  of  Food  1953  1954  1954  in  yeai 

Dairy  Products  0  0  0  % 

Milk,  qt.  10.3  11.5  11.2  8.7 

Cheese,  lb.  21.3  23.5  23.9  12.2 

Butter,  lb.  24,8  30,3  30.9  24.6 
Beef 

Round  steak,  lb.  24.2  24.7  24.9  2.9 

Rib  roast,  lb.  20.9  20.3  20.5  -1.9 

Chuck  roast,  lb.  14.9  14,9  15.0  0.7 
Pork 

Chops,  lb.  17.6  23.7  23.9  35.8 

Lard,  lb.  7.7  9.7  10.1  31.2 

Whole  smoked  ham,  lb.  —  17.4  17,8 

Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb.  21.7  24,3  24.7  13.8 

Breast  lamb,  lb.  —  10.3  10.5 

Square  chuck,  lb.  —  17,7  17.-8 
Poultry. 

Hens,  lb.  21.3  23.4  23.5  10.3 

Eggs,  doz.  21.4  28 .'0  25.8  20.6 

Bread 

White,  lb.  6.4  7.9  7.9  23.4 

Rye,  lb.  —  8.5  8.5 

Whole  wheat,  lb.  —  8.6  8-6 
(Continued) 


THE  SUDDEN  spurt  in  food 
prices  to  city  consumers  which 
took  place  in  the  two  weeks  end- 
ing February  13  came  to  a  slight 
halt  in  the  two  weeks  ending 
February  27. 

FROM  AN  average  of  105.8 
percent  of  1913  prices  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  the  index  of  all  foods 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  rose  to  108.3  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  and  shaded  off  to  108.1 
two  weeks  later. 

INCREASES  IN  city  food  prices 
continue  to  be  mainly  in  meats 
and  dairy  products.  Farmers  are 
not  bringing  such  large  supplies 
of  sheep  and  hogs  to  market.  One 
reason  is  that  the  present  cost 
of  feedstuffs  is  high  and  the 
production  of  both  meats  and  dairy 
products  has  been  very  unprofit- 
able for  several  months. 

IN  CONTRAST  to  the  rise  in 
prices  of  meats  and  dairy  products,  prices 
of  most  fresh  vegetables  have  been  dropping 
as  larger  supplies  are  coming  on  to  the 
market  from  the  South.  A  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  this  at  present  is  Texas  cabbage. 
Growers  in  Texas  say  that  the  prices  they 
are  receiving  for  cabbage  are  hardly  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  harvesting.  The  crop 
of  old  cabbage  was  small.  Prices  were 
therefore  high  during  winter  months.  Prices 
of  new  cabbage  are  now  dropping  and  city 
consumers  should  be  able  to  buy  good  Texas 
and  Florida  cabbage  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

IF  WE  split  up  the  city  consumers' 
food  bill,  represented  by  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  market  basket   of  14   important  foods. 


we  find  this:  that  farmers  are  getting  a 
larger  part  of  the  consumers'  dollar  than 
they  got  last  year.  Instead  of  31  cents  out 
of  every  dollar,  the  amount  they  got  in 
February  last  year,  they  are  now  getting 
38  cents. 

WHILE  CONSUMERS'  prices  for  these  14 
foods  have  gone  up  21  percent,  farmers' 
prices  have  advanced  49  percent. 

LIVESTOCK  producers  and  dairymen  par- 
ticularly have  benefited  from  the  recent 
price  rises.  Farm  values  of  the  meats  in- 
cluded in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  market  bas- 
ket were  22%  above  last  February.  Farm  prices 
of  milk  going  into  the  dairy  products  in  this 
basket   were   29%   higher    than   a   year  ago. 
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CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


Feb. 15  Feb. 13    Feb. 27  Change 

Kind_of_Food  „_1933_  1934  __1934  __in_j_ear 

Cereal  products                          $  $             $  % 

Flour,  lb.                                 2.9  4.8         4.8  65.5 

Macaroni,  lb.                        14.6  15.5       15.6  6.8 

Wheat  cereal,  28  oz.pkg.      22.3  23.9       24.3  9.0 
Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can                            9.8  11.0        11.3  15.3 

Peas,  #2  can                          12.6  16.1        16.5  31.0 

Tomatoes,  #2  can                     8.6  10.5        10.5  22.1 
Vegetables  -  fresh 


Potatoes,  lb. 

1.5 

2 

8 

2 

9 

93.3 

Onions,  lb. 

2.6 

4 

7 

4 

7 

80.8 

Cabbage,  lb. 

3.1 

4. 

2 

3. 

q 

25.8 

Yegetables_^_f resh 

Lettuce,  head 

8 

4 

8 

3 

Spinach,  lb. 

7 

4 

7 

1 

Carrots,  bunch 

5 

9 

5 

8 

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2|  can 

17 

7 

17 

8 

Pears,  #2_-  can 

20 

.6 

20 

S 

Pineapple,  fl\  can 

21 

.5 

21 

.6 

Fruit  -  fresn 

Apples,  lb. 

6 

.1 

6 

.2 

Bananas,  doz. 

22.7 

23 

.2 

23 

.6 

4.0 

Oranges,  doz. 

26.5 

27 

.0 

27 

.1 

2.3 

WHAT    IS    considered  a 
"Northern"    or   a  "Southern" 
city   varies   with  the  codes. 
For    the     purposes    of  this 
comparison,      we     took  the 
following    cities:  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,   Birmingham,  Char- 
leston,     Dallas,  Houston, 
Jacksonville,     Little  Rock.. 
Louisville,  Memphis,  Mobile, 
New    Orleans,  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond,    Savannah,     and  Wash- 
ington.   All  of  these  cities 
are    counted     as  "Southern" 
in  more  than  one    code.  The 
rest   of   the   51    cities  cov- 
ered in   the   following  pages 
are    considered  "Northern". 

IF  WORKERS  in  these 
Southern  cities  ate  the  same 
amounts  and  kinds  of  food 
workers  in  the  North  eat., 
it  would  cost  them  more  each 
year.  The  total  annual  cost, 
on  the  basis  of  February's 
prices,  would  be  $253  in  the 
South  and  $278  in  the  North. 


WHAT  FOOD  COSTS  WORKERS 
IN  SOUTHERN  AND  NORTHERN  CITIES 

DIFFERENCES  in  the  cost  of  living  bet- 
ween the  North  and  the  South  are  claim- 
ed by  code  makers  to  be  so  important  as  to 
justify  different  levels  of  wages  for  work- 
ers  in   these    two   sections   of   the  country. 

TO  FIND  out  just  what  difference  there 
is  in  food  prices,  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 
has  compared  February  prices  of  42  foods 
in  35  Northern  cities  with  16  in  the  South. 


These  amounts  are  based  on  average  con- 
sumption estimates  for  the  country  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

BECAUSE  Southern  workers  have  tradit- 
ionally had  a  somewhat  different  diet 
from  Northern  workers,  their  actual  expen- 
ditures are  probably  less.  In  the  South 
they  eat  more  meats,  flour,  and  corn  meal, 
and  less  milk,    eggs,   butter  and  potatoes. 

THIS  SOUTHERN  diet,  on  the  basis  of  Feb- 
ruary's prices,  would  cost  $251..  as  against 
the  Northern  workers'   diet  costing  $287. 


Retail  food  Drices  in  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

i 
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Average  Retail  Prices  ,_February_27^__1934_(  cents] 


Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Markets 

fqt.) 

(lb.  y 

United  States 

11.2 

30 

o 

23 

_9  

11.0 

32 

4 

23 

0 

Baltimore  

11.0 

32 

9 

26 

4 

Birmingham  

13.5 

31 

.1 

21 

9 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Boston  

10.7 

31 

7 

24 

6 

Bridgeport  

14.0 

33 

1 

27 

8 

Buffalo  

12.0 

30 

3 

25. 

0 

Butte  

11.0 

28 

1 

19. 

1 

BUTTER   AND   CHEESE  prices   continue   to  go 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

14.0 

31 . 

3 

21 . 

7 

up   ...   each  of  them  a  little  over  half 

Chicago  

9.0 

30. 

7 

26. 

4 

a   cent   a  pound   in   the    two   weeks  from 

Cincinnati  

11.0 

29. 

8 

25. 

1 

February  13  to  27. 

Cleveland  

10.0 

31. 

0 

26. 

0 

Columbus  

9.0 

30  . 

3  - 

24. 

6 

MILK    PRICES    were    irregular.       8  cities 

Dallas. 

10.0 

30. 

5 

23. 

0 

showed    increases.       6    decreases.  37 

Denver  

10.0 

30. 

3 

25. 

6 

cities    stayed    the    same.       The  average 

Detroit  

10.0 

30. 

6 

24. 

6 

price    for    the    country   dropped  3/10ths 

Fall  River  

12.0 

31 . 

3 

25. 

6 

cent,    due    to    lower    prices    in    a  few 

Houston  

10.0 

32. 

21. 

1 

large  cities. 

Indianapolis  

9.0 

30  . 

1 

22. 

6 

Jacksonville  

14.0 

30. 

7 

21 . 

2 

WHEN    THE    OLD    milk    marketing  agreements 

Kansas  City 

10.8 

29. 

9 

23. 

1 

containing    uneconomically    high  resale 

Little  Rock  

12.0 

29. 

8 

21 . 

4 

prices,  were  cancelled  in  February,  milk 

Los  Angeles  

7.3 

29. 

7 

22. 

5 

prices  in  a  number  of  cities  did  a  kind 

Louisville  

11.0 

30. 

2 

22. 

8 

of  Saint  Vitus  dance.     The  biggest  drop 

Manchester  

11.0 

31. 

7 

24 

6 

reported  was   in  Los  Angeles  where  milk 

11.0 

31. 

4 

20. 

7 

went   from  10  cents  a  quart  on  February 

Milwaukee  

9.0 

30. 

0 

23 

6 

13  to  7.3  cents  on  February  27.  Provi- 

Minneapolis  

9.0 

29. 

4 

22 

4 

dence  and  Chicago   each  dropped  a  cent, 

Mobile  

13.0 

29. 

Q 

23 

0 

too,   and  the  price  in  Boston  was  off  a 

Newark  

12.0 

32 

8 

23 

1 

little  over  half  a  cent.      On  the  other 

New  Haven  

14.0 

32 

2 

30 

7 

hand  the  price  in  Pittsburgh  went  up  1.4 

New  Orleans  

10.7 

30 

c 

22 

8 

cents  and  in  Dallas  1  cent. 

New  York  

12.0 

32 

4 

26 

.9 

Norfolk  

14.0 

31 

.0 

20 

.6 

PRODUCTION  of  both  cheese  and  butter  con- 

Omaha  

9.0 

29 

.3 

22 

.2 

tinues  to  be  very  light.    Wholesale  prices 

Peoria  

10.2 

29 

.2 

22 

,  4 

have    gone    up    phenomenally    since  the 

Philadelphia 

11.0 

33 

.3 

27 

.  «J 

middle    of    December    and    are    now  the 

Pittsburgh  

11.7 

31 

.3 

25 

.7 

highest  in  the  past  two  years.  Produc- 

Portland, Me. 

11.3 

33 

.1 

25 

5 

tion  may   continue   low   for   some  months 

Portland,  Ore ..... 

....  10.8 

29 

21 

.7 

because  of  the  high  prices  of  feed  grains 

Providence  

14.0 

31 

.5 

24 

i 

which  make  production  costs  high. 

Richmond 

12.5 

32 

.1 

22 

.4 

Rochester  

11 .0 

30 

.1 

25 

.9 

St.  Louis  

,  11.0 

31 

.6 

23 

.6 

St.  Paul  

9.0 

29 

.4 

22 

.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.0 

28 

.4 

17 

.7 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

30 

.3 

38 

.1 

Savannah  

13.7 

30 

.2 

22 

.3 

Scranton  

11.0 

31 

.2 

23 

.2 

Seattle  

9.7 

30 

.4 

21 

.0 

Springfield,  111 

...  10.0 

30 

.7 

22 

.5 
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Washington,  D.  C 

13.0 

33 

.2 

26 

.7 

Average  Retail  Prices^Februarv  27,  1954  (cents) 


White 

Rye 

Whole 

wheat 

Markets 

1  T  V. 

•  J 

(lb.  ) 

(ib.y 

United  Stat es 

t  ■ 

Q 

8 

5 

8. 

6  

Atlanta  

O 

O  . 

C 

o 

9. 

7 

8. 

8 

Baltimore  

Q 

n 

V 

9 

2 

10 

2 

Birmingham  

O 
O 

p 

9 

8 

9 

3 

Boston  

rr 
I 

D 

8 

,7 

8 

2 

BREAD 

Bridgeport  

1 

rf 

7 

9 

8 

2 

Buffalo  

Q 
O 

■7. 

o 

8 

1 

9 

1 

Butte  

Q 

O  . 

o 
£ 

8 

8 

8. 

2 

WHIiE  ERcjAD  has  sold  at  an  average  through- 

Charleston, S. 

C . 

Q 

u 

9 

.3 

10 

4 

out    the    country    of   7.9    cents    for  a 

Chicago  

rr 
I  . 

O 
& 

7 

5 

8 

9 

pound  loai  since  the  first  of  December. 

Cincinnati  

a 

t> 

rr 
I 

8 

5 

9 

1 

Despite  thxs  steadiness  generally,  there 

Cleveland  

rr 
1  . 

n 

7 

4 

7 

9 

have  been  many  ups  and  downs   in  some 

Columbus  

rr 

1  . 

■z 

O 

7 

7 

r-\ 

Q 

3 

localities . 

Dallas  

n 

1  . 

Q 

y 

8 

1 

7. 

9 

• 

Denver  

<7 

1  ■ 

r, 
u 

8 

6 

7 

5 

IN   13   CITIES   the   price   went   up   and  in 

Detroit  

C. 
\j  ■ 

7 

7 

3 

7 

3 

8  it  went  down.     In  Indianapolis..  Bal- 

Fall River  

rr 

(  . 

■z 
o 

7 

8 

8 . 

4 

timore,  and  Springfield,  111.,  the  price 

Houston  

rr 
I  . 

c 

7 

9 

7 

9 

of  white  bread  jumped  more  than  half  a 

Indianapolis 

O  . 

y 

7 

8 

8 

3 

cent  a  pound   from  February   13   to  27. 

Jacksonville 

Q 

y . 

rr 

f 

9 

8 

10 

0 

Kansas  City 

o 
o  , 

l 

8 

8 . 

7 

SUCH  INCREASES  are  not  explained  by  rises 

Little  Rock  

Q 

o 

Q 

o 

9 

3 

10 

o 

in   wheat    or    flour   prices.      In  fact, 

Los  Angeles  

rr 

1  . 

o 

iC 

9 

3 

7 

9 

flour   prices    were    somewhat    lower  in 

Louisville  

© . 

rf 
( 

7 

5 

7 . 

8 

the  latter  part  of  February. 

Manchester  

rr 

I  ■ 

o 

8 

3 

8 

2 

Memphis.   

a 
o 

A 

\J 

8 

7 

8 

8 

INGREDIENTS   m   the   usual   pound   xoaf  of 

Milwaukee  

e 

D  . 

rr 
l 

6 

7 

7. 

J_ 

white    bread,     according    to  estimates 

Minneapolis  

Q 

O 
(J 

9. 

0 

9. 

o 

of  tne  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Mobile  

p 

D 

9 

5 

9 . 

7 

cost  about  2.8  cents.      Of  course  this 

Newark  

D 
3  . 

1 

9 

2 

9 . 

6 

cost    varies    somewhat    with  different 

New  Haven  

rr 

I  . 

o 

8 

1 

8 . 

5 

brands    of   bread,    but    there    does  not 

New  Orleans  

rr 

I  . 

Q 

y 

8 

8 

9 . 

7 

seem   to   be    any    reason   why   prices  of 

VT  —  —      XT  ^   1  _ 

New  York  

p 

I 

8  • 

6 

9. 

4 

ordinary    wheat    bread    in  Baltimore, 

Norfolk   

P 

ft 

8 . 

7 

9 . 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Jacksonville,  Newark, 

Omaha   

o 

o  . 

4 

8 . 

2 

7 . 

9 

San  Francisco,    Savannah,    and  Scranton 

Peoria  

rr 
1  . 

cr 

o 

p 

9 

p 

\J  ■ 

p 

should    be    9    cents    or   more    a  pound. 

Philadelphia 

o 

o 

0 

9 

1 

9 

7 

Pittsburgh....  

Q 

o 

T 

p 

o 

7 

q 

Portland,  Me, 

7 

7 

9 

2 

p 

Portland,  Ore. 

o 
o 

o 

Q 

O 

p 

Providence 

rr 

7 

3 

p 

Q 

1 

p 
o 

a 

Richmond  

o 
o 

4 

8 

s 

9 

3 

Rochester  

o 

o 

o 
U 

p 

n 

w 

p 

7 

1 

St.  Louis.... 

7 

3 

a 
o 

Q 

St.  Paul  

8 

3 

Q 

o 

p 

q 

Salt  Lake  City 

7 

.7 

q 

_  4 

Q 
o 

n 

San  Francisco 

9 

.  2 

p 
o 

q 

Q 
o 

p 
.  o 

Savannah  

9 

y 

.  D 

1U 

.  U 

Scranton  

9 

.3 

9 

.7 

9 

.  5 

Seattle  

8 

.6 

9 

.3 

8 

.5 

Springfield,  111. 

8 

.3 

8 

.6 

9 

.1 

'V     '  .  '    . .  c 

c. 

8 

.3 

8 

.9 

9 

.0 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  27,  1954  (cents) 


Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat  cereal 

Markets 

Mb.) 

Mb.) 

(28  oz.  pkfc. ) 

United  States 

4.8 

15.6 

24.3 

Atlanta  

5.4 

16.2 

25.9 

Baltimore  

4.8 

14.5 

25.2 

Birmingham  

4.9 

14.1 

25.0 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Boston  

5.1 

16.8 

24.0 

Bridgeport  

5.2 

16.2 

24.5 

Buffalo  

4.9 

16.0 

23.5 

MACARONI    AND   WHEAT    CEREAL   prices  to 

Butte  

4.3 

15.1 

25.9 

consumers  both  went  up  a  little  dur- 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

5.4 

15.6 

26.4 

the    two   weeks    ending   February  27. 

Chicago  

4.5 

15.1 

27.0 

FLOUR    prices    went    up    during  the 

Cincinnati  

4.4 

15.6 

22.8 

previous  two  weeks. 

Cleveland  

4.5 

15.0 

23.1 

4.2 

16.4 

25.7 

THESE    ADVANCES    followed    a  moderate 

Dallas  

4.7 

15.9 

24.7 

rise    in   wholesale   prices    of  wheat 

Denver  

4.0 

17.1 

23.6 

and    flour.       Since    the    middle  of 

Detroit  

4.3 

13.4 

23.6 

February,    however,    wholesale  prices 

Fall  River  

5.0 

16.5 

23.1 

have   been  shading   off.      The  aver- 

Houston  

4.7 

11.9 

23.5 

age  of  wholesale  quotations  of  all 

Indianapolis  

4.3 

16.5 

25.4 

grades  and  classes   of  wheat   at  six 

Jacksonville  

5.5 

15.2 

24.7 

markets  dropped  from  91.8  cents  for 

Kansas  City  

4.5 

16.5 

24.2 

the  week  ending  February  17  to  85.5 

Little  Rock  

4.8 

16.1 

28.9 

cents   for  the  week  ending  March  3. 

Los  Angeles  

4.4 

14.7 

24.2 

Louisville  

5.4 

14.5 

23.6 

THERE  SHOULD  be  no   further  increases 

Manchester  

5.3 

17.8 

25.2 

in   retail  prices   of  wheat  products 

Memphis  

5.8 

14.8 

25.0 

during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Milwaukee  

4.6 

14.6 

24.3 

Minneapolis  

4.4 

13.4 

22.8 

FROM  A  longer  time  point  of  view  the 

Mobile  

5.1 

15.6 

23.8 

general    trend    in    prices    of  wheat 

Newark  

4.8 

16.7 

22.8 

and    wheat    products    will    depend  a 

5.4 

16.0 

23.5 

great  deal  on  developments  through- 

New Orleans  

6.0 

9.9 

25.6 

out    the   world   during   the   next  few 

New  York  

5.1 

16.8 

23.3 

months . 

Norfolk  

4.8 

15.8 

24.7 

Omaha  

4.1 

17.3 

24.7 

Peoria  

4.6 

17.2 

25.9 

Philadelphia  

5.0 

15.6 

22.8 

Pittsburgh  

4.4 

15.4 

23.3 

5.0 

16.8 

24.3 

4.1 

16.1 

24.2 

Providence  

5.2 

16.7 

22.8 

Richmond  

4.9 

13.4 

22.4 

Rochester  

5.0 

16.4 

25.7 

St.  Louis  

4.7 

16.9 

25.4 

St.  Paul  

4.5 

14.2 

24.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

3.6 

17.1 

25.2 

San  Francisco  

4.9 

16.2 

.  24.5 

Savannah  

5.3 

15.8 

24.3 

Scranton  

5.0 

16.5 

23.6 

Seattle  

4.4 

15.6 

25.0 

Springfield,  111. 

4.7 

15.6 

28.2 

Washington,  D.  C. 

5.2 

16.3 

23.5 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  27,  1934  (cents) 

Round  steak    Rib  roast    Chuck  roast 


Markets 

(It.  ) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States 

24.9 

20.5 

15.0 

Atlanta  

25.7 

20.6 

14.9 

Baltimore  

23.6 

21.4 

14.6 

Birmingham  

27.3 

22.7 

15.0 

Boston  

30.7 

20.5 

17.5 

Bridgeport  

31.2 

23.9 

17.7 

Buffalo  

22 . 1 

20 . 8 

14.8 

Butte  

18.0 

15.6 

11.4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

25.0 

20.0 

14.2 

Chicago  

22.6 

21.1 

16. 1 

Cincinnati  

23.9 

20.5 

13.2 

Cleveland  

23.4 

20.8 

16.5 

Columbus  

25.7 

20.3 

15.5 

Dallas  

26.7 

21.0 

15.1 

Denver  

22.0 

18.0 

14.2 

Detroit  

24.4 

20.9 

15.7 

Fall  River  

31.2 

19.8 

14.9 

Houston  

26.1 

21.3 

12.5 

Indianapolis  

25.7 

19.8 

15.2 

Jacksonville  

23.8 

20.6 

15.1 

Kansas  City  

21.9 

19.3 

14.0 

Little  Rock  

.  24.5 

19.0 

14.2 

Los  Angeles   

24.4 

19.7 

14.7 

Louisville  

25.5 

19  .6 

14. 1 

Manchester  

30 . 4 

19 . 5 

16.3 

Memphis  

24.9 

19.5 

12.9 

Milwaukee. 

22.3 

18.4 

15. 1 

Minneapolis  . 

23.2 

18.1 

14.9 

Mobile  

22.7 

17.5 

14.0 

Newark  

30.3 

22.8 

16.2 

New  Haven  

30.5 

22.9 

18.5 

New  Orleans  

23.9 

21.7 

15.2 

New  York  

28.9 

24.4 

17.4 

Norfolk  

23.4 

21.9 

14.7 

Omaha  

21.5 

15.4 

12.4 

Peoria  

22.6 

16.5 

13.3 

Philadelphia  

27.7 

24.9 

17.6 

Pittsburgh....  

23.3 

19.7 

14.7 

Portland,  Me  

28.8 

19.5 

15.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

21.5 

18.4 

13.3 

Providence  

29.6 

21.8 

16.5 

Richmond  

22.9 

21.1 

14.3 

Rochester  

22.7 

18.5 

14.4 

St.  Louis  

25.9 

19.1 

14.4 

St.  Paul...  . 

22.1 

20.1 

14.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

21.3 

16.9 

14.1 

San  Francisco  

24.9 

22.3 

14.5 

Savannah  

23.4 

21.5 

15.1 

Scranton  

26.1 

22.8 

17.4 

Seattle  

25.0 

22.0 

16.0 

Springfield  

22.4 

15.5 

12.8 

Washington,  D.  C. 

25.1 

22.6 

14.9 

BEEF 

BEEF  PRICES  continue  their  uphill 
climb,  noted  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  GUIDE.  Round  steak  and  rib 
roast  each  average  l/5th  cent  a 
pound  higher  than  on  February  13 
and  chuck  roast  is  up  l/10th 
cent.  All  other  meats  are  also 
up  some  from  the  low  levels  of 
the  past  few  months. 

MARKET  PRICES  of  cattle  at  the  end  of 
February  were  the  highest  since 
September  in  spite  of  heavy  sup- 
plies which  continue  to  come  to 
market.  Inspected  slaughter  of 
cattle  in  February  was  the  second 
largest  for  the  month  in  the  past 
16  years,  and  29  percent  above 
February,  1933. 

MEAT  MARKETING  experts  say  that  the 
higher  prices  of  beef  are  a  sure 
indication  of  better  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  Shorter  supplies 
of  pork  and  lamb  have  also  un- 
doubtedly helped  the  beef  market. 
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PORK 


HOG  FARMERS  are  at  last  getting  their 
turn  at  better  prices,  and  consumers 
are  feeling  the  difference  in  prices 
of  pork  products. 

AVERAGE    retail    prices    of    both  lard 

and  hams  moved  up  4/10ths  cent  from 

February  13  to  February  27.  Pork 
chops  went  up  2/10ths  cent. 

INCREASE  in  pork  prices  is  largely  a 
result  of  a  sharp  drop  in  the  number 
of  hogs  marketed  in  February.  The 
drop  from  January  to  February  was  the 
second  largest  on  record  and  the 
February  figure  is  the  smallest  since 
1927.  The  sudden  drop  in  supplies 
has  carried  pork  prices  to  higher 
levels  and  has  carried  with  them  the 
prices  of  beef  and  lamb. 

ON  MARCH  1  the  Federal  hog  processing 
tax  was  increased  from  $1.50  to 
§2.25  a  hundred  pounds  live  weight. 

PRICES  TO  farmers  for  hogs  jumped  43 
percent,  from  the  low  point  of  $3.18 
in  late  December,  to  $4.56  in  early 
March. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  27,  1934  (cents) 


Chops 

Lard 

Whole  smoked 

Markets 

fib.) 

(lb. ) 

ham  (lb.) 

United  States 

23.9 

10. 1 

17.8 

Atlanta  

24.2 

10.2 

16.3 

Baltimore  

22.4 

9.7 

17.8 

Birmingham  

20.3 

9.3 

17.3 

Boston  

24.6 

10.3 

19.0 

Bridgeport  

27.4 

10.0 

18.2 

Buffalo  

25.1 

9.2 

17.5 

Butte  

20.3 

10.3 

17.9 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

19. 1 

10.4 

15.8 

Chicago  

23.5 

9.6 

17.6 

Cincinnati  

22.4 

10.3 

15.6 

Cleveland  

25.4 

11.1 

17.6 

Columbus  

23.8 

9.1 

17.4 

Dali as  

23.1 

11.4 

17.6 

Denver  

23.4 

10.2 

18.7 

Detroit  

26.4 

9.6 

18.6 

Fall  River  

23.8 

9.3 

18.2 

Houston   

22.5 

9.7 

17.7 

Indianapolis  

23.1 

9.5 

16.9 

Jacksonville  

19.9 

10.4 

16.8 

Kansas  City  

21.5 

10.2 

17.0 

Little  Rock  

20.4 

10.0 

18.2 

Los  Angeles  

25.7 

9.0 

17.9 

Louisville  

21.3 

9.5 

14.8 

Manchester  

25.9 

10.1 

18. 1 

Memphis  

21 .4 

9.6 

17.4 

Milwaukee  

23.1 

9.7 

17.0 

Minneapolis  

24.0 

9.5 

17.6 

Mobile  

19.6 

9.9 

17.7 

Newark  

26.2 

9.9 

17.7 

New  Haven  

26.4 

11.3 

20.3 

New  Orleans  

22.3 

9.3 

18.8 

New  York  

27.0 

.  10.5 

18.2 

Norfolk  

22.5 

9.6 

17.6 

Omaha  

20.8 

10.2 

16.8 

Peoria  

21 .2 

9.9 

17.4 

Philadelphia  

27.9 

10.5 

16.9 

Pittsburgh  

24.0 

9.4 

17.0 

25. 5 

9.7 

17.8 

Portland,  Ore  

24.8 

10.6 

18.7 

Providence  

26.6 

9.8 

18.3 

Richmond   

23.5 

9.8 

17.3 

Rochester  

24.8 

9.5 

17.2 

St.  Louis  

22.9 

9.2 

17.2 

St.  Paul  

23.6 

9.8 

17.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

24.1 

12.9 

18.8 

San  Francisco  

27.6 

11.1 

20.9 

Savannah  

18.5 

10.2 

15.8 

Scranton  

27.2 

11.2 

18.2 

Seattle  

27.7 

10.6 

20.4 

Springfield,  111. 

21.6 

9.7 

17.8 

Washington,  D.  C. 

25.4 

9.5 

18.9 

Breast  lamb 
 (lb. )  


Average  Retail  Prices.  February  21,   1934  (cents) 
Leg  of  lamb 

Markets  LikJ  

/  United_Stat es  ,  24 

Atlanta   23.1 

Baltimore   24.3 

Birmingham   26.1 

Boston..   24.4 

Bridgeport.   25.5 

Buffalo   23.0 

Butte   23.5 

Charleston,  S.C.  25.1 

Chicago   24.5 

Cincinnati   27.2 

Cleveland   25.6 

Columbus   27.2 

Dallas   23.6 

Denver   22.1 

Detroit   28.4 

Fall  River   25.5 

Houston   27.2 

Indianapolis   25.9 

Jacksonville   24.9 

Kansas  City   23  .3 

Little  Rock   25.5 

Los  Angeles   21.6 

Louisville   28,4 

^Manchester   24.7 

Memphis   26.6 

Milwaukee   24.6 

Minneapolis   22.1 

Mobile   25.7 

Newark  ,.,   24.4 

New  Haven   25,5 

New  Orleans   24.7 

New  York   24.3 

Norfolk   23.8 

Omaha   21.7 

Peoria   24.4 

Philadelphia   25.4 

Pittsburgh   24.6 

Portland,  Me   24.0 

Portland,  Ore   23.7 

Providence   24.4 

Richmond   25.4 

Rochester   23.5 

St.  Louis..   25.7 

St.  Paul   22.9 

Salt  Lake  City....  23.6 

San  Francisco   24.9 

Savannah   26.5 

kScranton   26.5 

?  Seattle    24.3 

Springfield, 111.  25.2 

B&sfeiBStop,  p.c.  25.1 


.10,5 
11.6 
11.1 
11.8 
13.1 
8.9 
11.9 
10.1 
11.3 
9.2 
15.7 
10.7 
10  .0 
12.4 
7.9 
11.9 
10.2 
11.6 
10.6 
9.5 
10.3 
10.4 
9.2 
16.9 
12.9 
11.0 
8.5 
8.4 
12.3 
10,7 
11.3 
10.3 
10.6 
9.1 
7.3 
11.0 
7.5 
12.1 
14.8 
9.2 
9.2 
11.7 
10.7 
13.7 
8.6 
8.7 
8,5 
10.8 
11.3 
11.6 
9.3 
9.5 


Square 
 lib, 

 rr. 

15. 
18. 
14. 
14. 
18. 
20. 
16. 
15, 
18. 
20. 
22. 
21. 
14. 
17. 
•  23 
15 
14 
19. 
17 
15 
15 
15 
20 
16. 
16 
18 
17 
17 
21 
20 
15 
19 
14 
14. 
18 
17 
19 
18 
16 
17 
17 
19 
17 
18 
16 
15 
16 
21 
18 
16 

 II 


chuck 


1 

3 
0 
5 
6 
5 
9 
,7 
.2 
.8 
.  3 
.6 
7 
3 
.4 
.3 
.2 
8 
.0 
.7 
.2 
.3 
.5 
7 
.5 
.5 
.6 
.7 
.1 
.0 
.3 
.6 
.5 
6 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.7 
.4 
.4 
.0 
.3 
.2 
,6 
.4 
.9 
.1 
.8 
.8 


LAMP 


LAMB,  like  beef  and  pork,  is  cost- 
ing consumers  more  these  days. 
In  the  two  weeks  from  February  13 
to  27,  leg  of  lamb  went  up  4/10ths 
cent;  breast,  up  2/10ths  cent;  and 
chuck  up  l/10th  cent 

SUPPLIES  of  lambs  during  the  next 
two  months  will  probably  be  small- 
er than  usual . 

WHOLESALE  prices  increased  in  Feb- 
ruary but  dropped  a  little  early 
in  March.  The  Chicago  price  went 
over  $10  during  the  last  week  in 
February,  the  first  time  since 
June,  1931. 

PRICES  of  lamb  are  higher  than  usual 
in  relation  to  prices  of  beef 
and  pork. 

FARM  prices  of  lamb  are  getting 
close  to  parity.  From  $4.92 
in  December  they  edged  their  way 
up  to  $5.50  in  January  and  then 
$6.55  in  March.  This  last  price 
is  94  percent  of  pre-war  parity. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  February  27,  1934( cents) 

Hens  Eggs 

Markets  fibs. )  (doz)  

United  States   23.5  25^8  I 

Atlanta   19.4  25.9 

Baltimore   27.1  28.3 

Birmingham   18.5  21.3 

Boston..   25.6  36.9 

POULTRY                                     Bridgeport   27.2  36.4 

Buffalo   24.2  28.7 

Butte   19.1  28.1 

POULTRY  prices  to  consumers  usually  go  up  a       Charleston,  S.  C.  22.1  25.5 

little  at  this  time  of  the  year.    That  is       Chicago..  25.4  26.0 

what  happened  to  the  price  of  hens   during       Cincinnati   25.3  24.3 

the  two  weeks  ending  February  13  and  in  the       Cleveland  26.0  25.4 

following  two  weeks.  Although  the    increase       Columbus  23.7  25.0 

was  7/10ths  cent  in  a  month.                               Dallas   18.5  21.5 

Denver   19.1  22.6 

WITH  RISING    prices  of  all  meats  some   further        Detroit  25.1  23.7 

increase  is  likely.                                               Fall  River   24.2  31.9 

Houston   23.1  19.7 

EGG  PRICES  dropped  again  in  the  two  weeks  end-       Indianapolis    23.4  21.2 

ing  February  27,     a  total  drop  of    almost        Jacksonville    21.6  26.5 

4  cents  in  a  month.                                                Kansas  City   19.4  22.8 

Little  Rock   16.6  19.8 

AT  THIS   time   of   the   year   eggs   are   of     good       Los  Angelos   25.5  24.4 

quality  and  can  be  bought  at   low  prices.         Louisville   19.7  22.4 

From  now  on  dealers  will  be  buying  eggs  to       Manchester   25.8  32.2 

put  into  storage  and  prices  are  not  likely       Memphis   19.2  19.7 

to  go  much  lower,  nor  are  they  expected  to       Milwaukee    22.3  22.3 

turn  upward  for  several  weeks.                             Minneapolis   21.4  21.9 

Mobile   18.8  20.1 

FARM  PRICES  of  both  chickens  and  eggs  moved  the       Newark   26.0  34.2 

same  way   retail  prices  did.      Farmers   got       New  Haven   28.1  35.7 

9.4  oents  a  pound  (live  weight)    on  February       New  Orleans   20.9  20.3 

13  and  10.2  cents  on  February  27.     For  eggs       New  York  25.9  34.4 

they  got  17.6  cents  and  15.8  cents  a  dozen       Norfolk   24.3  26.8 

on  the  same  dates.                                                Omaha   17.8  19.9 

Peoria   20.3  19.3 

Philadelphia   27.5  30.0 

Pittsburgh   25.6  26.7 

Portland  Me.   25.7  33.8 

Portland,  Ore   22.5  19.8 

Providence   26.1  34.0 

Richmond   24.7  26.8 

Rochester   23.5  28.4 

St.  Louis   21.5  22.1 

St.  Paul   21.6  23.0 

Salt  Lake  City   21.1  21.7 

San  Francisco   30.2  24.0 

Savannah   19.3  24.3 

Scranton   26.5  28.3 

Seattle   23.9  25.0 

Springfield   17.5  20.1 

-20-                                                                               Washington,  D.  C   28.8  29.5 


1934 


*  *  ~ — ~ .      —  — — -  .1  ~  ■  . 
Potatoes  Onions 

Cabbage 

Markets 

(lb.)  (lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

2.9  4.7 

3.9 

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Birmingham  

Boston   

Bridgeport 

Buffalo  

Butte  

Charleston.  S.  C. 

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Dallas  

Denver  

Detroit    

Fall  River  

Houston  

Indianapolis  

Jacksonville   

Kansas  City  

Little  Rock   

Los  Angeles. ... 

Louisville  

Manchester   

Memphis  

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis  

Mobile  

Newark  

New  Haven 
New  Orleans 

New  York  

Norfolk   

Omaha  

Peoria 

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh    

Portland,  Me  

Portland,  Ore  

Providence  

Richmond  

Rochester  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Savannah  

Scranton  

Seattle  

Springfield.  Ill 
Washington ,  D.  C 


3.6 
3.1 
3.3 
3.0 

3.1 
2.5 
1.5 
3.2 
3.4 
2.9 
3.1 
2.8 
3.6 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
3.4 
2.6 
2.7 
2.9 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.6 
3.2 
3.4 
2.6 
2.8 
3.4 
3.0 
3.4 
3.6 
3.4 
3.0 
2.7 
3.6 
3.0 
2.7 
2.1 
2.8. 
3.3 
2.2 
3.0 
2.4 
1.7 
2.8 
3.0 
3.1 
2.5 
2.9 
_3_4_ 


5.5 
4.8 
5.4 

5.1 
4.8 
4.6 
5.2 
5.3 
4.6 
4.4 
3.9 
4.5 
5.8 
4 . 4 
3.8 
4.9 
4.6 
4.2 
4.8 
5.8 
4.5 
4.1 
4.1 
5.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.5 
4.3 
5.0 
4.9 
4.5 
5.1 
4.9 
6.2 
6.0 
4.8 
4.4 
5.0 
3.2 
4.6 
5.1 
4.0 
4.7 
4.5 
2.6 
4.6 
4.8 
4.7 
4.0 
5.5 
_4^8_ 


3.1 
4.7 
3.5 
4.9 

5.0 
4.3 
5.7 
3.9 
4.0 
4.2 
3.8 
4.3 
3.2 

3.5 
4.9 
1.6 
4.1 
2.9 
3.5 
2.6 
1.5 
3.5 
4.9 
2.7 
3.6 
3.9 
2.9 
5.0 
5 . 5 
2.8 
5.4 
4.8 
4.6 
4.2 
4.3 
4.1 
4.0 
2.0 
4.6 
4.4 
4.7 


3 
4. 
3, 
5.1 
3.2 
4.4 
3.6 
4.5 
AJL 


VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


AGAIN  POTATO  prices  are  up,  this  time 
l/10th  cent  a  pound.  This  is  still 
due  to  the  short  crop  of  old  pota- 
toes. 

POTATO  growers  have  received  fairly  good 
prices  this  season  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years  as  a  result  of 
low  yields  last  fall.  Present  in- 
dications are  fcr  a  rather  sharp 
increase  in  potato  acreage  to  be 
planted  this  spring. 

TEXAS  is  harvesting  a  big  crop  of  cab- 
bage —  so  big  that  growers  say  they 
are  not  getting  enough  to  pay  harvest- 
ing costs.  Prices  to  consumers  have, 
as   a    result,    been   dropping  sharply. 

GOOD  NEW  cabbage  can  be  bought  now  in 
most  city  stores  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  It  is  a  cheap  food  and  one 
which  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways    —  both  cooked  and  raw. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  February  27 , 1934( cents) 


Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

Markets 

(head) 

(lb.) 

(bunch) 

United  States 

8.3 

7.1 

5.8 

Atlanta  

8.9 

8.0 

6.6 

Baltimore  

9.5 

8.5 

7.0 

Birmingham.  . 

7.8 

6.6 

6.7 

VEGETABLES 

Boston  

9.3 

7.0 

7.2 

(Fresh) 

Bridgeport 

9.4 

9.2 

6.7 

Buffalo  

8.0 

7.5 

6.0 

Butte  

9.4 

11.0 

7.8 

SOUTHERN   supplies   of   lettuce,    spinach,  and 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

9.8 

9.1 

6.2 

carrotts  became  more  abundant  during  the 

Chicago  

8.1 

7.5 

5.7 

last  half  of  February.  So  consumer  prices  of 

Cincinnati  

7.8 

6.8 

5.4 

all  three  were  lower  on  the  27th  than  on 

Cleveland   

8.8 

6.2 

5.6 

February  13th.     Seasonal  drops  in  prices 

Columbus  

8.2 

8.6 

6.1 

of    these    vegetables    are    usual    at  this 

Dallas   

6.2 

5.7 

5.3 

time  of  the  year 

Denver  

8.3 

6.4 

5.1 

Detroit  

7.9 

6.1 

5.6 

ACREAGE  of  second-early  carrots  (California 

Fall  River  

.10.0 

10.1 

6.3 

spring   crop,    Louisiana,  and  Mississippi) 

Houston  

..  5.6 

4.3 

5.0 

is  reported  to  be  19  percent  over  that  of 

Indianapolis 

9.0 

6.8 

5.5 

1933. 

Jacksonville 

6.7 

7.1 

6.8 

Kansas  City 

8.0 

7.6 

5.4 

A  SLIGHT  increase  over  last  year  in  spring 

Little  Rock 

5.7 

5.4 

4.8 

lettuce  acreage   is  also   reported  but  it 

Los  Angeles. 

5.0 

2.4 

2.1 

is  still  less  than  the  average  of  recent 

Louisville 

8.0 

7.5 

6.0 

years. 

Manchester  

10.7 

8.4 

7.3 

Memphis   

7.5 

5.7 

6.0 

SECOND-early  spinach  States  show  an  increase 

Milwaukee   

7.9 

7.2 

5.0 

of  about  10  percent  in  their  acreage. 

Minneapolis 

7.8 

8.4 

5.5 

Mobile  

8.5 

7.0 

5.7 

Newark  

9.9 

7.8 

6.7 

New  Haven  

8.8 

7.5 

6.9 

New  Orleans 

8.2 

5.0 

4.2 

New  York  

10.1 

8.0 

7.0 

Norfolk  

9.5 

9.4 

7.3 

Omaha  

8.4 

7.8 

5.2 

Peoria  

8.0 

7.8 

6.4 

Philadelphia 

8.9 

7.2 

6.6 

Pittsburgh  

8.4 

6.3 

5.7 

Portland,  Me ■ 

9.5 

8.0 

7.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

7.1 

8.4 

4.2 

Providence  

9.7 

6.7 

6.5 

Richmond  

8.9 

8.4 

6.0 

Rochester  

8.3 

7.2 

5.1 

St.  Louis  

8.1 

5.7 

4.9 

St.  Paul  

9.1 

8.7 

6.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

8.3 

7.5 

5.5 

San  Francisco 

4.8 

4.4 

2.6 

Savannah  

8.8 

8.3 

7.9 

Scranton  

9.8 

7.8 

6.4 

Seattle  

8.4 

7.0 

4.6 

Springfield.  111. 

..  7.7 

8.0 

6.0 
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Washington,  D. 

C. 

9.8 

7.6 

7.7 

Average  Retail  Prices,  February  27,  1954  (Cents) 

Apples      Bananas  Oranges 


ma TKS  X  s 

/IK  \ 
(ID.  ) 

(doz-lb.*) 

fdoz) 

uniiea  otates 

K  O 
O  .  tt 

23. 

6 

27. 

1 

Atlanta  

  f  .  1 

21. 

2 

16 

3 

e  a 

19. 

7 

26 

7 

Birmingham  

0  .  d 

*  6. 

2 

16 

6 

Boston  

5 .  o 

*  6. 

5 

24. 

9 

ITPTITT 

Bridgeport  

b .  Z 

*  6. 

5 

30. 

4 

( r  resn ) 

Bui i aio  

A  Q 

4 .  y 

25. 

0 

34. 

0 

P.,  +   +  Q 

ry  n 

*10. 

6 

28. 

6 

PJia  rl  oc  +  nn        CI  P 

—  0.4 

19. 

9 

14. 

8 

uuinoUhii1ii\o   nau    to   pa.y   a   HX.L1©   inortj  101 

PV\  i  r'Q  or  A 

7  7 

*  6. 

8 

29. 

8 

Lnet>"     x  resn     irui  10            rcui  uai  j  ^/ 

S  7 

*  6. 

6 

28. 

8 

tnan  xwo  weeKS  earner. 

PI  Airol  JSTt/"^ 

*  6. 

0 

26. 

4 

uoiumuus  

....      O  .  / 

*  7 

0 

29 

4 

ArrLiEio    were    up    l/ivjxn    cent    a  pounu, 

V3.1X3.S    

O  .  d 

*  6. 

3 

26. 

4 

□ananab ,     up    ^/  lu  ins    cen  t    a    uo^en , 

Denver  

  O  .  0 

*  8 

2 

23 

7 

and  oranges,   up  1.  10th  cent  a  dozen. 

■7  1 

*  5 

5 

36 

0 

rail  K1V8T  

C  /I 

b .  4 

*  6 

9 

28 

0 

intKCj   lo   usually   an   increase   m  aemana 

LJ      ii  O  "f  f\ 

16. 

7 

28. 

6 

for  oranges  at  this  time  of  year.  In 

Indianapolis  

b .  1 

*  7 

4 

31 

2 

spite  of  larger  supplies  on  the  mar— 

c  n 

17 

.  1 

13 

.3 

Kex,,    prices    oixen    go    up  somewnax. 

Kansas  City  

b .  o 

*  7 

.0 

25 

.  1 

rroDabiy  xms  increase  m  aemana  is  a 

LI  I  U6  KOCK  

R  7 

*  5. 

8 

21. 

4 

resuix  oi  xne  iacx  xnax  supplies  oi  oxner 

  1  .  4 

*  5 

.1 

17 

.5 

i  rssn  iruiis  are  very  biiorx  just.  now. 

1  /Mi  i  cin  1  1  /"» 

*  7 

.6 

31 

.5 

in  xne  eany  summer  wnen  oxner  i resn 

flidiiOi-" _  tei  

  O  .  «± 

*  6 

.7 

29 

.7 

iruixs   ana   vegexauies   uecoine  pienxi— 

Memphis  

o  c: 
O  .  0 

*  5 

9 

26 

5 

ful    the   demand   for   oranges   tends  to 

Milwaukee  

f  .  u 

*  7 

1 

35 

7 

it  riff 

i ail  oil. 

Minneapolis  

5.8 

*  8 

2 

26 

4 

Mobile.   

4.9 

14 

.7 

18 

.2 

APPLES    in    storage    are    somewhat  lower 

Newark   

6.2 

24 

3 

30 

.7 

than  usual   for  this  season  —  about 

New  Haven  

6.8 

23 

.4 

32 

.5 

20  percent  under  the  5— year  average. 

New  Orleans  

o .  u 

16. 

1 

27 

4 

New  York   

7  .  1 

23 

,5 

30 

9 

IN  U  I  lUiK 

  o .  y 

23 

9 

23 

.1 

Omaha   

6  .  O 

*  8 

6 

23 

.6 

reoria   

r .  o 

*  7 

.2 

26 

.0 

rnxiaaeipnia  

0. 7 

23 

.6 

25 

.2 

rit  xsourgn  

b .  <c 

26 

.3 

29 

.4 

rorxiana,  Me.  

*  7 

.1 

31 

.8 

rorxiana,  ure  

4.2 

*  7 

.1 

15 

.7 

Providence 

5.5 

*  6 

.5 

33 

.2 

Richmond   

6.2 

26 

.2 

24 

.8 

Rochester  

4.6 

23 

.3 

29 

.0 

ot.  Louis  

7.2 

*  6 

.3 

25 

.5 

ox .  raui  

7.1 

*  8 

.6 

26 

.5 

oaix  Lake  City   

5.0 

*  6 

.8 

19 

.5 

San  Francisco  

5.7 

21 

.4 

28 

.8 

Savannah  

5 . 2 

.  o 

17 

.  o 

Scranton 

5.0 

20 

.0 

34 

.1 

Seattle  

4.7 

*  7 

.7 

25 

.0 

Springfield  

7.4 

*  6 

.6 

26 

.9 

Washington.  D.  C. 

7.2 

25 

.7 

32 

.9 
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 Average  Retail  Prices,  February  27,  1954  (Cents)  

Peaches         Pears       Pineapple        Corn  Pears  Tomatoes 

Markets  (#2-l/2can) (#2-l/2can) f^2-l/2can)_(#2_can)         (^2can ) (#2 , 2-l/2can^ 


United  States 

17 

8 

20 

8 

21 

6 

11 . 

3 

16. 

5 

10. 

5 

Atlanta 

  17 

4 

21. 

1 

23. 

2 

11. 

8 

14. 

6 

9. 

5 

Baltimore  

16. 

0 

19. 

0 

19. 

1 

12. 

4 

15. 

9 

10. 

5 

Birmingham   

17. 

2 

23. 

3 

20. 

9 

11. 

0 

17. 

9 

9. 

6 

Boston 

18. 

6 

20 

0 

22. 

0 

12. 

8 

17. 

4 

13. 

1 

Bridgeport 

19. 

2 

22. 

1 

21. 

9 

12. 

8 

17. 

9 

11. 

9 

Buffalo 

18. 

3 

21. 

8 

21. 

7 

11. 

1 

15. 

6 

11. 

1 

Butte 

18. 

6 

22. 

1 

23. 

4 

11. 

1 

13. 

6 

11. 

6 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

16 

2 

19. 

9 

20 

3 

11. 

0 

15. 

8 

9. 

9 

Chicago   

19. 

9 

21. 

7 

23. 

1 

12. 

1 

15. 

4 

12. 

3 

Ci  ncinnati  .... 

  18. 

2 

20. 

9 

22. 

0 

10. 

4 

15. 

9 

10. 

4 

Cleveland 

  19 

0 

22 

2 

21 

7 

11. 

9 

16. 

1 

11. 

3 

Columbus 

17. 

5 

21. 

7 

22. 

1 

11. 

5 

20. 

0 

11. 

9 

Dallas  

  18. 

1 

20 

6 

22 

8 

11. 

8 

18. 

1 

9. 

9 

Denver  ...   

  19 

5 

21 

0 

23 

9 

11 

1 

17 

8 

10. 

5 

Detroit 

17. 

6 

21. 

0 

20. 

1 

10. 

4 

17. 

0 

10. 

4 

Fall  River  

18. 

1 

20. 

8 

20 

8 

11. 

0 

17. 

0 

10. 

6 

Houston  

16. 

2 

18- 

9 

20. 

2 

10. 

8 

15. 

6 

9. 

1 

Indianapolis 

17. 

3 

25. 

0 

22. 

4 

9. 

8 

16. 

3 

9. 

5 

Jacksonville  

15. 

8 

20. 

2 

19. 

7 

11. 

1 

15. 

8 

9. 

0 

Kansas  City  

  18. 

8 

21. 

5 

23. 

0 

10. 

5 

20. 

2 

9. 

9 

Little  Rock 

19. 

4 

22. 

8 

22. 

1 

10. 

5 

15. 

8 

9. 

3 

Los  Angeles  

15. 

2 

17. 

5 

20. 

0 

10. 

4 

15. 

1 

*13. 

7 

Louisville  

18. 

9 

22. 

3 

20. 

6 

10. 

o 

15 . 

0 

9. 

4 

Manchester 

  18. 

9 

22. 

6 

21 . 

3 

12. 

5 

16. 

8 

13. 

3 

Memphis   

17. 

2 

20. 

1 

19. 

8 

9. 

9 

15. 

0 

9. 

6 

Milwaukee 

19. 

3 

19. 

3 

23. 

7 

11. 

1 

17. 

4 

11. 

5 

Minneapolis  

,.  18. 

9 

21. 

6 

23. 

5 

9. 

6 

16. 

5 

10. 

1 

Mobile 

15. 

6 

18. 

1 

18. 

8 

9. 

8 

15. 

5 

9. 

3 

Newa  rk  . 

15. 

3 

18. 

7 

20. 

8 

11. 

3 

16. 

3 

10. 

6 

New  Haven  

19. 

8 

23. 

6 

22. 

8 

14. 

0 

17. 

5 

12. 

6 

New  Orleans  

16. 

7 

20 

1 

20. 

3 

11. 

3 

17. 

0 

9. 

6 

New  York  

16 

5 

19. 

5 

20. 

1 

11 

1 

16 

3 

10 

9 

Norfolk 

17 

5 

22 

6 

22. 

6 

10. 

3 

16. 

3 

9. 

1 

Omaha 

19 

.3 

21 

.4 

22 

.9 

10 

.6 

15 

5 

10 

4 

Peoria   

]  9 

3 

22 

4 

23 

1 

11 

9 

16 

1 

10 

6 

Philadelphia 

16 

.8 

18 

.6 

20 

.  8 

11 

.  8 

16 

.5 

10 

,8 

Pittsburgh 

17 

3 

22 

3 

22 

6 

10. 

9 

18 

4 

10 

.0 

Portland,  Me. 

19 

o 

22 

o 

23 

0 

11 

4 

16 

5 

11 

6 

Portland,  Ore. 

18 

3 

18 

2 

21 

2 

12 

,  i 

16 

.  9 

*13 

.8 

Providence 

17 

.9 

19 

.  9 

21 

.9 

11 

.  5 

14 

.4 

11 

.  l 

Richmond  

16 

.  9 

21 

.  5 

21 

.  6 

10 

.  3 

15 

.  9 

8 

•  8 

Rochester. 

18 

.  9 

20 

n 

■  \J 

12 

X  4v 

3 

X  sJ 

q 

12 

.  0 

St .  Loui s 

17 

.  0 

21 

.  0 

21 

.  4 

10 

.  5 

17 

X  | 

.  5 

9 

.6 

St.  Paul 

20 

.  0 

21 

.7 

23 

.  0 

10 

.  9 

15 

.  5 

10 

.  6 

Salt  Lake  City 

18 

.  6 

21 

.7 

22 

.7 

1  0 

.  9 

16 

.  i 

*11 

.7 

oj).  r  j.  dncisco  

  J.O 

.  O 

.  ±  / 

£• 
.  O 

c 

.  D 

1  1 

1 1 

A 

.  H 

ID 

.  o 

*  ItZ 

Savannah   

18 

.  1 

21 

.6 

21 

.9 

10 

.8 

18 

.8 

9 

.4 

Scranton   

18 

.7 

20 

.8 

22 

.2 

13 

.0 

16 

.8 

11 

.4 

Seattle  

  16 

.9 

18 

.1 

20 

.9 

12 

.4 

IS 

.3 

*14 

.7 

Springfield,  111  

  18 

.4 

24 

.5 

23 

.6 

11 

.5 

17 

.6 

11 

.9 

Washington,  D.  C. 

16 

.2 

19 

.4 

20 

6 

10 

.4 

15 

0 

9 

6 

Consumers' 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 


Guide 


A  MUNICIPALITY  MARKETS  MILK 


ill:.;  * 
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Delivery    wagons  of  the  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Municipal    Milk  Plant,  ready  for  their  morning  rounds. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


|  VOL.1.    No.  15 


APRIL  9,  1934 


A  GREAT  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


Members  of  12  national  women's  organizations  have  asked 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  to  have  a  survey  made  of 
the  consumption  of  milk  by  school  children,  particularly 
those  in  families  on  relief  and  "near-relief"  families. 

Very  shortly  this  fact-finding  inquiry  will  be  started 
by  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  A. A. A.  in  50  cities.  A 
special  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  will  tell  how  the 
survey  will  be  made  and  what  the  women  in  each  city  can 
do  to  help. 

Watch  your  local  papers  for  reports  on  the  progress  of 
the  National  Milk  Survey.     Listen  in  on  the   radio  pro- 
gram  of   the   General   Federation   of  Women's   Clubs  every 
Thursday  at  5  P.M. ,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  over  the  N.B.C. 
national  network. 


NEW  ZEALAND  FARMERS  DID  THIS 

FOR,  WELLINGTON'S  CONSUMERS 


WHEN  FARMERS 
demand  that  private 
milk  distribution 
should  stop  and  a 
city  should  take  it 
over  -  -  well, 
there's  something 
to  give  consumers 
pause .  As  a  rule 
farmers  are  not 
often  charged  with 
being  mere  theor- 
ists . 


hit  consumers  hard. 
But  it  was  the  farm- 
ers      who  finally 


called 
deal . 


for 


new 


THAT'S  EXACTLY 
what       the  dairy 

farmers  supplying  milk  to  the  city  of  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand,  did. 


Country  dairy  factory,  leased  by  Wellington's 
municipal  milk  system,  to  manufacture  surplus 
milk  into  butter  and  casein. 


WELLINGTON ' S 
municipal  milk  bus- 
iness, wisely,  start- 
ed modestly.  The 
City  Council  ap- 
pointed some  of 
its  members  to 
serve  on  a  Milk  Com- 
mittee. This  Com- 
mittee supervises 
the  whole  business,  which  is  in  the  direct 
charge  of  a  manager  hired  by  the  Committee. 


FOR  15  YEARS,  this  capital  city  -  about 
the  size  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  or  San 
Diego,  California  -  has  operated  its  own 
milk  distribution  plant,  has  ensured  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  milk  to  consumers,  has  enor- 
mously improved  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
and  has  given  farmers  a  "break"  in  milk 
prices  they  never  got  before. 

TO  TOP  it  all,  Wellington  is  showing 
the  world  that  a  municipal  milk  system  can 
be  both  efficient  and  profitable. 

FROM  BOTH  ends  -  -  the  farmers'  and  the 

consumers'  Wellington's   milk   was    in  a 

bad  way  before  1919.  Farmers  received  so 
little  money  that  they  had  no  inducement  to 
deliver  a  good,  pure,  fresh  product,  regular- 
ly winter  and  summer.  There  was  more  money 
in  making  milk  into  butter  and  cheese  that 
brought    fancier    prices    in    world  markets. 

DISTRIBUTORS  COULD  not,  or  did  not,  pro- 
vide proper  handling  of  milk  so  that  the  food 
value  was  seriously  impaired. 

ALL    OF    THIS    helter-skelter  business 


THE  FIRST  move  the  City  made  was  to  pur- 
chase a  small  plant  to  receive,  pasteurize, 
and  cool  the  milk.  This  cost  less  than 
$60,000. 

NEARLY  TEN  years  later,  when  municipal 
milk  had  proved  its  financial  success,  a 
fine  modern  plant  was  built,  equipped  with 
the  best  machinery  and  with  a  layout  to 
give  maximum  efficiency,  was  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars , 

ONE  OF  THE  major  problems  the  City  met 
with  was  balancing  the  supply  of  milk,  winter 
and  summer.  So  not  very  long  after  the  city 
plant  got  going,  a  country  dairy  factory  was 
leased,  some  47  miles  north  of  the  city. 

DURING  THE  flush  of  the  summer  season, 
this  country  plant  manufactures  and  ex- 
ports an  important  quantity  of  butter  and 
casein,  made  from  the  surplus  not  needed 
in  the  city.  During  the  winter  months  of 
short  production,  practically  all  of  the 
milk  it  gathers  is  required  for  city  dis- 
tribution, either  as  milk  or  cream. 
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AT  FIRST  the  City  acted  only  as  a  kind 
of  middleman  in  milk,  gathering  it  in  from  the 
farmers  and  selling  it  to  private  distribu- 
tors. Then  it  divided  the  City  into  four  big 
blocks  and  distributors  were  grouped  into 
four  distributing  companies,  each  to  operate 
in  a  separate  block.  This  was  to  avoid  all 
the  waste  American  cities  see  in  many  dif- 
ferent  companies   delivering   on   one  street. 

THE  CITY'S  Council  had  no  authority  at 
this  time  to  buy  out  the  distributors.  Event- 
tually  a  scheme  was  developed.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  all  distributors  were  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  their  business  and 
the  City  now  was  in  complete  control  of  its 
delivery  system. 

TAKE  ANY  milk  market  you  like,  public 
or  privately  controlled,  and  you'll  find  al- 
most the  first  problem  that  has  to  be  solved 
is  an  equitable  price  to  the  farmers  that 
supply  the  milk. 

FARMERS  HAD  been  paid  in  Wellington  on 
a  quantity  basis  -  -  that  is,  so  much  per 
gallon  or  hundredweight.  But  quality  varies 
so  much,  this  was 
obviously  an  in- 
justice to  the 
farmer  selling 
milk  of  high  but- 
terfat  content  and 
an  injustice  to 
consumers  who  wanted 
for  their  money  the 
best  the  market 
could  produce. 

TO   BOOST    the  grade  of  milk,  therefore, 
the  City  decided  it  would  buy  on  a  quality,  or 
butter-fat  basis.     Most  milk  got  from  farmers 
in  the  United  States  is  purchased  this  way. 

AS  A  RESULT,  Wellington  has  been  get- 
ting better  milk  than  it  ever  had  under  the 
old  system.       The  average  test  of  milk  sup- 


plied to  the  City  Depot  over  a  period  of 
years  has  worked  out  at  4.2  percent  butter- 
fat,  which  is  much  higher  than  many  American 
cities  get. 

ONE  FLAT  price  is  paid  to  New  Zealand 
farmers  for  first  quality  milk,  whether  it  is 
to  be  used  for  bottling  or  manufacturing  into 
butter  or  cheese.  This  price  is  based  on  the 
London  and  local  prices  for  New  Zealand  but- 
ter and  the  London  price  of  New  Zealand 
cheese.  A  little  extra  is  added  to  compen- 
sate farmers  for  loss  of  their  by-products, 
to  meet  the  cost  of  licensing  their  dairies, 
and  the  expense  involved  in  fulfilling  stand- 
ards of  quality  required  by  the  City.  In 
winter  months  there  is  an  added  premium. 
Second  quality  milk  gets  a  penny  a  pound 
less  than  first  quality. 

JUST  AS  payments  to  farmers  vary  between 
the  summer  and  winter,  prices  to  consumers 
are  slightly  higher  in  winter  than  in  the 
summer  months  when  farmers  are  paid  less. 
They  are  fixed  by  calculating  the  costs  all 
the  way  down  the  line,  with  a  small  addition 
for   profit,    which    in  1932-33    amounted  to 

less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  turn- 
over . 

SO  SUCCESSFUL 
has  Wellington's 
municipal  milk  sys- 
tem been  that 
it  is  now  sup- 
plying the  bulk 
of  the  milk  bought 
in  that  city. 

FINANCIALLY,  THE  record  looks  good, 
too.  During  the  early  years  losses  were 
made  -  but  since  1923  not  only  have  these 
been  redeemed,  but  steady,  conservative 
profits  have  been  made  and  substantial  re- 
serve funds  have  been  built  up  to  cover  de- 
preciation on  the  buildings  and  plants. 
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TO  SCHOOL  boys  and  girls  March  15  may 
be  a  day  famous  in  Roman  history,  but  to 
millions  of  grown-ups  it's  one  day  in  the 
year  when  they  look  a  tax  in  the  face. 
There's  no  mystery  to  you  about  whether  you 
pay  an  income  tax.  You  see  it  —  and  feel 
it!  How  that  tax  is  spent  is  a  much  more 
complicated  story. 

BUT  HERE'S  a  different  Kind  of  tax, 
with  a  different  face  and  feel!  It's  called 
a  "processing  tax" .  You  may  not  know  whether 
you  have  been  paying  this  tax,  but  there's 
one  thing  certain  —  there's  no  mystery  about 
how  it  is  spent.  Except  for  a  small  amount 
for  administrative  expenses  —  all  of  it  goes 
to  farmers. 

COTTON  FARMERS  have  got  or  will  get 
about  $160,000,000  in  benefit  payments"  and 
"profits  on  options"  on  their  1933-34  crop 
as  a  result  of  this  tax.  Wheat  farmers  will 
get  $100,000,000.  Hog  and  corn  growers  will 
get  some  $350,000,000.  In  1934  farmers  are 
expected  to  receive  altogether  $855,000,000 
and  in  1935  $831,000,000  from  this  tax. 


What  that  means  is  this;  He  must  agree  — 
and  live  up  to  his  agreement  —  to  control 
his  production.  To  compensate  him  for  plant- 
ing fewer  acres  —  the  government  suggests 
just  how  many  —  he  becomes  entitled  to  a 
benefit  payment.  The  amount  of  reduction 
is  made  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
surplus  which,  due  chiefly  to  loss  of  for- 
eign markets,  has  been  holding  down  farm 
prices.  This  is  over  and  above  the  other 
gain  he  makes  if  enough  farmers  join  in 
this  experiment  —  the  gain  from  higher 
prices  at  which  the  rest  of  his  crop  sells 
as  a  result  of  the  reduction  he  and  other 
cooperating  farmers  make. 

TO  RAISE  the  money  for  these  benefit 
payments  to  farmers,  this  "processing  tax" 
is  collected  from  the  people  or  companies 
who  do  the  first  processing  of  the  farm 
products  —  the  cotton  spinner,  the  miller, 
the  packer,  for  instance.  They  gave  the 
tax  its  name.  They  pay  the  money  to  the 
Treasury  Department  ,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
Department  pays  it  out  to  the  farmers. 


NOW  THIS   money   is   not   just   handed  out 
to  farmers  willy-nilly.     Every  farmer  produc- 
ing certain  important  crops  can  get  some  of 
it,  but  he  has  to  do  something  to  earn  it. 

TO  EARN  a  share  in  the  money  a  farmer 
must  become  a  partner  in  the  government's 
new    experiment    in    "planned  agriculture". 


ALTHOUGH  THE  processing  tax  is  collected 
from  processors,  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  do  not  try  to  get  it  from 
someone  else.  Processors  have  three  ways  of 
getting  funds  for  paying  the  tax:  One,  by 
charging  higher  prices  to  consumers;  two, 
by  paying  lower    prices    to    farmers;  three. 
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by  taking,  it  out  of  their  own  pockets.  The 
third  way  is  the  hardest.  Usually  either 
the  first  or  second  way  is  tried  first. 

THREE  IMPORTANT  PROCESSING  taxes  are  now 
in  effect.     The   first  one  —  the  wheat  pro- 
cessing   tax  —  was    imposed    last    July.  It 
amounts   to   about   30    cents   on   a   bushel  of 
wheat.     In  August  the  cotton  processing  tax 
went    into   effect.     It   amounts    to   about  4.2 
cents    on    a    pound    of  raw 
cotton.     The    tax    on  hogs 
started    at    50    cents  per 
hundredweight   of   live  hog 
in     November    and  increa- 
sed  to  $1.00   in  December. 
By  March   this   tax  was  in- 
creased to  $2.25. 


WHO  IS  actually  paying  these  taxes? 
that's  one  of  the  questions  that  experts  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
studying  closely  these  past  weeks. 

IT  TAKES  some  time  for  all  the  effects 
of  new  taxes  to  work  themselves  out  and  for 
prices  and  production  to  come  to  a  new  bal- 
ance which  shows  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
taxes.  There  are  almost  always  certain  im- 
mediate effects  but   these  may  be  temporary. 


CONSUMERS  are  apparently  paying  the 
taxes  on  wheat  and  cotton  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  for  bread,  flour,  and 
cotton  goods.  That  seems  to  have  re- 
duced consumption  of  wheat  products  not 
at  all,  and  that  of  cotton  goods  only 
slightly . 

RETAIL  prices  of  pork  were  not  increased 
by  the  tax  on  hogs  until  after  February 

1.  Prices  to  hog  pro- 
ducers for  a  while 
remained  low  during 
the  period  of  heavy 
""?pA  cek^I  %//'J/j\  winter  marketings.  By 

February  the  shorter 
supply  of  hogs  due 
to  the  pig  slaughter 
last  fall  began  to 
raise  farmers'  prices, 
and  increased  consumers'  purchasing  power 
showed  in  higher  retail  prices. 

FARMERS  who  have  cooperated  in  the 
1933-34  production  program  will  have  a 
much  greater  income  as  a  result  of  both 
the  reduction  of  crops  and  the  process- 
ing tax  program. 

This  income  will  increase  purchasing 
power  and  reflect  itself  in  increased 
employment   in  cities. 


ON  THE  basis  of  facts  which  are  known 
and  at  this  short  interval  since  these  taxes 
went  into  effect,  certain  important  conclu- 
sions stand  out. 

1.  PROCESSORS  generally  have  increased  the 
margins  between  what  they  pay  for  the 
raw  materials  and  what  they  charge  for 
their  products  enough  to  cover  fully  the 
taxes.  In  other  words,  the  taxes  have 
not  cut  into  their  margins  except  in  the 
case  of  hogs  during  the  first  part  of 
February  and  most  of  March. 


TAXES  on  the  three  products  do  not  be- 
have in  just  the  same  way.  Take  wheat  and 
cotton . 

ONE  REASON  why  the  tax  on  wheat  and 
cotton  is  not  taken  out  of  the  farmer's 
price  is  because  his  price  makes  up  only  a 
small  pa?t  of  the  price  consumers  pay  for 
wheat  and  cotton  goods. 

ANOTHER  REASON  is  this:  The  amount  of 
wheat  used  for  bread  is  very  little  affected 
by  the  price  of  bread.     The  amount  of  cotton 
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used  is  less  affected  by  the  price  of  cotton 
goods   than  by   general   business  conditions. 


third  reason  is  that  if  the  tax 
the  farmer's 


STILL  a 
pushed  down 
price,  then  foreign  coun- 
tries would  begin  buying 
more  wheat  and  cotton. 
That  would  result  in  push- 
ing up  the  farmer's  price 
again. 

PIGS    ARE  different. 
Unless  the   supply  of  pigs 
brought    to   market    is  re- 
duced,   the  tax  pushes  the 
farmer's  price  down.  Con- 
sumers    resist    high  pork 
prices    by     buying  less. 
The  price  they  are  willing 
to    pay    depends    on  their 
incomes    and    on    the  sup- 
plies    marketed.  Retail 
pork  prices  can  be  increa- 
sed only  by  increasing  con- 
sumer   incomes    or    by  de- 
creasing supplies. 

IN  FEBRUARY  the  re- 
duced supplies  of  pigs  — 
because  of  the  emergency 
program  and  government 
purchases  for  relief  pur- 
poses —  resulted  in  a  good 
advance  in  price  to  farm- 
ers. In  fact  the  price 
received  by  farmers  has 
been  higher  every  month 
since  the  tax  v/ent  into 
effect  than  it  was  on  the 
corresponding  month  the 
year  previous. 


COTTON  TAX  shou/c/not 

add  more  to  price  ofthcsz  goods 
than  3/nauntsfioYi/n  cnta^s bdoyt: 


at  this  time,  there  is  no  evidence  of  general 
pyramiding.  Nevertheless,  the  margins  be- 
tween farm  prices  and  consumer  prices  of 
some  things,  and  at  certain  times ,  have  been 
jacked  up  more  than  enough  to 
cover  both  the  taxes  and  NRA 
costs.  Most  margins  have  been 
kept  fairly  low  in  comparison 
with  last  year. 


HAVE  PROCESSING  taxes  been  pyramided? 
The  law  says  these  taxes  must  not  be  pyra- 
mided to  consumers.     As  far  as  can  be  checked 


HERE'S  YOUR  GUIDE  to  just  what 

the  cotton  tax  might  add  -   

as  a  maximum  amount  -  -  —  to 
the  price  of  certain  cotton 
goods ; 

MEN ' S  CLOTHING 

Knit  athletic  undershirt  0.80 

Woven  shorts  1 . 1 

Woven  athletic  unionsuits  2.0 
Shirts,  work  3.5 

Overalls  8.3 

Paj  amas  4.  l 


WOMEN 1S_CL0THING 

Knit  vest,  medium  1.1 

Bloomers,  medium  weight  1.4 

Woven  slips  .  1.4 

Uniforms  -  3 .  8 

Hose,  per  pair  0  .  5 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

Sheet  (81x99")  .7.6 

Pillow  cases  (45x36"), ea.  1.4 
Bath  towel   (24x48") .  .3.2 

Table  cloth  (54x60")  .   5.3 

Napkins,  dozen  3.8 

Unbleached  muslin,  yd  ..  .1.3 
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BUILDING  HEALTH 
WITH 
DRY  SKIM  MILK 


MILK  in  powdered  form  is  nothing  new. 
For  years  it  has  been  made.  Only  little  of 
it  has  come  to  your  market.  One  reason  is 
that  it  must  be  kept  dry.  Just  the  right 
kind  of  package  had  to  be  found  for  it. 


DO  YOU  know  hew  much  of  the  food  value 
of  milk  lies  below  the  cream? 

SKIM  MILK  contains  almost  everything 
there  is  in  whole  milk  except  the  fat.  It 
has  calcium,  phosphorus  —  among  the  chief 
needs  of  children.  It  is  high  in  protein, 
rich  in  vitamin  G. 

DRY  SKIM  MILK  has  these  same  values,  can 
be  used  in  the  same  ways  fresh  skim  milk  is 
used  and  more.  This  is  important  because 
most  people  need  more  milk  in  their  diet 
somehow. 


NOW  IT  CAN  be  marketed.  The  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  tested  a  bag  and  found  it  pos- 
sible to  pack  and  market  dry  skim  milk  in 
small  quantities  housewives  want.  Dry  skim 
milk  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  gro- 
cery store.  If  it  is  not,  keep  on  asking 
for  it. 

EXPERTS  SAY  that  one  pound  is  the 
equivalent  in  food  value  of  4f  quarts  of 
fresh  skim  milk.  If  you  could  buy  it  at 
about  15  cents  a  pound,  it  would  provide 
when  mixed  with  water,  fluid  skim  milk  at 
3  cents  or  less  a  quart. 


YOU'VE  SEEN  children  with  spindling, 
crooked  legs,  narrow  chests,  wrist  or  ankle 
bones  enlarged.     Or  adults  who  have  grown  up 

that    way.     Those  are  

signs  of  rickets  —  the 
name  for  a  kind  of  mal- 
nutrition, far  advanced. 
Not  enough  milk  in  those 
children's  diets  —  not 
enough  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus. Not  enough  cod- 
liver  oil.  Dry  skim 
milk  in  their  cereals, 
and  milk  soups,  gravies, 
or  cocoa  made  with  milk 
powder  would  have  fur- 
nished the  calcium  and 
phosphorus . 


ASK  YOUR  BAKER 

for  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
school  lunch  loaf.  He  can  get  the 
formula  from  Washington.  If  you  bake 
bread  yourself,  write  to  the  Bureau. 
See  that  your  schools  provide  child- 
ren with  this  nutritious  loaf. 


SKIM  MILK  should  never  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  whole  milk.  It  supplements, 
does    not    take    the    place  of    whole  milk. 

  Children  who  can't  get 

enough  whole  milk,  can 
get  many  of  its  best 
qualities  in  dry  skim 
milk,  added  to  their 
porridges,  cereals,  or 
other  foods.  Families 
with  pinched  purses  can 
make  them  stretch  over 
by  getting  this  kind  of 
milk. 


YOU  CAN  GET  QUALITY  IN  YOUR 
BREAD  IF  YOU  INSIST  ON  IT 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  SEEN  people  with  pellagra. 
Another  acute   form  of  malnutrition.     It  is 
due  to  poor  diet  of  a  type  which  is  common 
in  some  parts   of  the  South.     Dry  skim  milk 
is  one  of  the  foods  that  can  prevent  pellagra. 


ONE  way  to  get  this 
food   into  your  diet  is 
in     bread.     The  Bureau 
of    Home  Economics, 
Department    of    Agriculture,    will    tell  you 
how. 

YOU  CAN  GET  QUALITY  IN  YOUR 
BREAD  IF  YOU  INSIST  ON  IT 
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CONSUMERS  WILL 
be  better  protected 
in  the  quality  of 
wheat  breads  by  the  new  grain 
standards  announced  by  Sec- 
retary Wallace.  Objection- 
able mixing  of  damaged  grains 
A.D.  STEDMANI  in  "the  bread  wheats  are  tab- 
AS5T.  ADMINISTRATOR  ooed. 


MORE  THAN  173  MILLION  additional  dol- 
lars -  total  amount  paid  to  date  in  rental 
and  benefit  payments  to  farmers  participat- 
ing in  production  adjustment  programs  -  have 
probably  been  spent  by  farmers  and  changed 
hands  many  times  in  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

FEW  OF  US  have  more  than  a  general 
notion  of  the  kind  of  homes  people  in  the 
country  live  in.  One  report  of  the  Farm 
Housing  Survey  shows  that  in  Pulaski  County, 
Indiana,  of  1738  farm  houses  surveyed,  7 
are  log  houses,  200  unpainted  frame  houses, 
1474  painted  ones,  22  stucco  houses,  16  brick 
houses,  5  stone  houses  and  14  concrete  houses. 
1393  houses  have  more  than  one  story.  Av- 
erage number  of  rooms  is  7. 

DO  YOU  LIVE  in  any  of  these  milk  shed 
areas:  Detroit,  Michigan;  Kansas  City, 
Providence  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island; 
New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts?  During  the 
last  two  weeks  new  milk  lic- 
enses have  been  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  these  areas.  Licenses 
fix  prices  for  farmers.  Con- 
sumers' prices  will  be  fixed 
by  competition  among  dis- 
tributors . 


SIDE  LIG-HTS  ON  THE 
AORXULTUfcAL  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 


is  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  AAA 
why  an  adjustment  plan  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try must  be  developed. 

RETURNS  FROM  processing  taxes  are  meet- 
ing budget  estimates  and  will  provide  revenue 
sufficient  to  finance  the  adjustment  prog- 
rams now  in  operation  and  approved  surplus 
removal  purchases.  Expenditures  to  be  in- 
curred will  total  $859,350,000.  Collections 
are  estimated  at  $863,595,000. 


Missouri 


VICTOR  A. CHR.ISTGAU 
ASST.  ADMINISTRATOR 


A    COOL    CUT    of   47%    is   what    the  dairy 
farmers   took  during   the  depression.  Their 
total  cash  income  declined  from  $1,847,000,- 
000,    in  1929  to  $985,000,000  in  1932.  This 


ONE  SIGN 


H.R.TOLLEY 


that  growing  employment  has 
meant  more  money  to  spend 
for  farm  products  is  the  trend 
in  grocery  sales.  January 
wholesale  grocery  trade  in 
the  country  increased  (in 
dollars)  29|-  percent  over 
that  of  a  year  ago.  Along 
with  hardware  this  trade  show- 
ed one  of  the  biggest  yearly 


ASST.  ADMINISTRATOR  gains  ever  known. 

NEW  FEATURE  of  the  1934  crop  reduction 
plan  for  cigar  tobacco  producers  is  that  they 
may  choose  how  much  they  will  reduoe  their 
crop  —  one  third,  one-half  or  their  entire 
acreage.  Most  crop  reduction  programs  fix 
the  same  reduction  for  every  farmer  joining 
up. 

THE  LINE  between  city  and  farm  folks 
is  not  so  distinct  a  one  as  we  often  think. 
The  1930  Census  disclosed  that  approximately 
1,500,000  people  living  on  farms  are  em- 
ployed in  other  lines  of  work,  and  nearly 
450,000  urban  people  are  employed  in  ag- 
ricultural production.  Farm  people  in- 
terviewed by  investigators  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  said  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  income  received  from  out- 
side industrial  work  they  would  have  to 
quit  farming. 
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CITY  AND  FARM  PRICES 
OF  FOOD 


MARCH,  1933,  marked  the  all- 
time  low  point  of  farm  prices 
since  before  the  war.  Beaten  down 
by  the  depression,  they  finally 
touched  bottom  that  month  at  just 
one  half  of  their  pre-war  level. 

DURING  the  first  year  of 
the  New  Deal  farm  prices  climbed 
a  big  hill,  sagged  down  again  for 
a  few  months,  and  ended  the  year 
on  the  up-grade  again.  On  March 
15,  1934,  they  reached  76%  of 
their  pre-war  value  -  52?  higher 
than  in  March  of  the  year  before. 

THESE  prices  include  some 
farm  products  which  are  not  foods. 
Food  products  at  the  farm  gained 
in  price  by  varying  amounts: 
dairy  products,  34%;  meat  ani- 
mals, 16%;  chickens  and  eggs,  33%; 
all  grains,  117%;  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, 80%. 


CHANGES    IN    RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


Kind  of  Food 


Mar.  15  Feb.  27  Mar.  13  Change  in 
1955        1954        1954  year  


Dairy  Products 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 


lb. 


Round  steak, 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Whole  smoked  ham. 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White  ,1b. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 


lb 


lb. 


0 

10. 1 
20.9 
24.8 

24.3 
20.8 
15.  0 

19.0 
7.9 


21 .6 


21.2 
19.8 

6.4 


0 

11.2 
23.9 
30.  9 

24.9 
20.5 
15.  0 

23.9 
10.  1 
17.8 

24,7 
10.  5 
17.8 

23.  5 
25.8 

7.9 
8.5 
8.6 


0 

11  .  1 

24.1 
31.9 

25.0 
20.5 
15. 1 

24.6 
10.2 
18  .4 

24.7 
10.7 
18.  1 

24.  0 
24.7 

7.9 
8.6 
8.6 


% 

9.9 
15.3 
28.6 

2.9 
1.4 
0.7 

29.5 
29.1 


14.4 


13.2 
24.7 

23.4 


WHILE  farm  products  were  push- 
ing their  way  uphill,  consumers' 
food  prices  edged  up,  too.  April, 
1933,   was   the  post-war  low' point 


PULLING 
TOWARD 
PARITY 


for  retail  food  prices,  but  they  were  just 
l/10th  of  1%  below  the  March  average.  In 
March,  1933,  food  prices  were  90.5%  of  their 
1913  level.  One  year  later,  March  13,  1934, 
they  had  reached  108.5%-  20%  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

AGAINST  the  52  percent  advance  in  farm 
prices  during  the  first  year  of  recovery, 
prices  farmers  paid  went  up  20  percent.  Net 
results:  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  prices 
increased  26%.  Still  37  points  to  go  to  reach 
parity  —  The  purchasing  power  farm  prices  had 
in  1913. 


1929     1930  1931  1932 
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Kind_of_Food  

Cereal  products 

Flour,  lb. 

Macaroni,  lb. 

Wheat  cereal, 28  oz, 
Vegetables  -  canned 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


Mar. 15  Feb. 27  Mar =13  Change  in 


1933 

1934 

1934 

year 

t 

0 

3.0 

4.8 

4.8 

60 

0 

14.4 

15.6 

15.5 

7 

6 

22.2 

24.3 

24.3 

9. 

5 

Corn,  #2  can 

9 

8 

11 

3 

11 

.3 

15.3 

Peas,  #2  can 

12 

5 

16 

5 

16 

4 

31.2 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 

8 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

23.5 

Vegetables  -  fresh 
Potatoes,  lb. 
Onions,  lb. 
Cabbage,  lb. 

V  g_ge  t  ab  1  e  s_-_f  r  e  s  h 


1.6 
2.8 
3.5 


2,9 
4.7 
3.9 


3.0 
4.5 
3.8 


Lettuce , 

head 

—  8.3 

8. 

1 

Spinach, 

lb. 

7.1 

7 

1 

Carrots, 

bunch 

5,8 

5 

7 

Peaches,  #2£  can 

17 

8 

17 

8 

Pears,  #2£  can 

20 

8 

20 

8 

Pineapple,  #2£  can 

21 

6 

21 

8 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb. 

6 

2 

6 

3 

Bananas,  doz. 

22.0 

23 

6 

23 

0 

Oranges,  doz. 

25,3 

27 

1 

27 

6 

MORE  TWO-WAY  RELIEF 

SOME   foods  go   to  market.      Others  stay 
at    home.       Lucky    folk   have   plenty    to  eat. 
Others  have  some. 

LITTLE  by  little  the  foods  that  don't 
go  to  market  are  finding  their  way  to  hungry 
folk.  These  purchases  are  helping  farmers 
to  get  a  better  price  for  the  foods  that 
do  go  to  market. 

IT'S  six  months  now   since  the  government 
started  its  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation, 
a  non-profit  making  business,   to  buy  up  "sur- 
pluses" which   could  find  no  market   and  give 


87.5 
60.7 
8.6 


4.5 

9.1 


o  ranges , 
$50,000 
ned  milk, 


them  to  the  needy  who  are  . get- 
ting only  the  barest  living. 

IN    these    six  months 
$55,000,000  have  been  spent 

-  or  authorized  to  be  spent 

-  buying    foods,  preparing 
and  distributing  them  through 
emergency     relief  agencies 
in  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  country. 

HALF  of  this  amount  has 
gone  to  buying  pork  prod- 
ucts. The  second  largest 
purchase  has  been  of  butter 
and  cheese.  Altogether  $13,- 
000,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  buying  these  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Close  to  $7,000,000 
has  been  spent  on  purchasing 
grains,  some  of  it  to  make 
into  nourishing  food  for 
needy  families,  some  of  it 
to  be  given  to  farmers  to 
keep  their  stock  going. 

OF    the    rest    of  the 
155,000,000  -  about  $8,000,- 
000  -  has  been  spent  in  buy- 
ing   dried     apples,  beans, 
cereal    foods,    canned  beef, 
and    syrup.     A    little    part  -  some 
•  has  bought  corn  meal,  salmon,  can- 
for  Puerto  Rican  families. 


Some  day  soon  we  are  going  to  tell  the 
story  of  how  the  government  makes  these 
purchases,  directs  the  preparation  of  the 
foods,  checks  on  the  quality  and  cost,  and 
then  how  these  supplies  find  their  way  out 
to  the  cities,  into  the  homes  and  schools 
where  they  are  most  needed. 


YOUR  POOD  DOLLAR 


ALMOST   EVERY    farm  pro- 
duct   grown    has  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  one  or  more  powerful 
processor   or   distributor    before  it 
reaches     the     market.       Sometimes  it 
has     to    pass     through     dozens    of  hands. 

EACH   OF   these   processors   or  distribu- 
tors has  his  expenses   of  production,  ware- 
housing,   transporting,    credit,    and    so  on. 
Cn  top  of  these  costs  each  expects  a  profit. 

AT  THE  other  end  stands  the  consumer 
with  just  so  much  buying  power.  When  this 
buying  power  shrinks,  what  happens?  Consumer 
prices    come    down,    but    who    takes    the  cut? 

MIDDLEMEN'S  charges  are  more  rigid- 
ly fixed  than  farmers'  charges.  Much  of 
the  cut  in  consumer  prices  results  in  cuts 
in  prices  paid  to  farmers.  A  small  drop 
in  retail  prices  often  results  in  a  serious 
drop  in  farm  prices.  The  middleman's  charge 
may  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  his  share  of 
your  dollar  usually  increases. 

THAT'S  WHAT  happened  to  your  food  prices 
during  the  depression.  Much  of  the  economies 
in  prices  you  paid  were  possible  because 
farmers  took  less.  Their  share  of  your  food 
dollar  shrank.  The  middleman's  share  greatly 
increased . 
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FIVE  YEARS  AGO  the  middlemen  ^ot  52 
cents  of  each  of  your  dollars  spent  on  14 
important  food  products.  At  the  pit  of  the 
depression  in  March,  1933,  they  got  69  cents. 

SINCE  MARCH,  1933,  consumers  prices  i 
have  been  creeping  up.  This  should  be  the 
time  farmers  get  large  benefits  from  small 
increases  in  consumers'  prices.  If  they 
lose  on  the  downswing  they  should  gain  on 
the  upswing.     What  has  happened? 

IN  ONE  year  of  the  New  Deal  the  farmers' 
share  of  your  dollar  for  these  14  foods  has 
increased  from  31  cents  to  38  cents.  Middle- 
men's share  has  correspondingly  shrunk  from 
69  to  62  cents.  That  is  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  a  return  to  a  fairer  division  of  your 
dollar.  But  there's  still  a  long  way  to  go 
back  to  the  pre-depression  share  the  farmers 
got . 

POTATO  AND  RICE  farmers  have  fared 
best;  their  share  of  your  dollar  increased 
in  the  year  from  38  to  51  cents;  dairy  farm- 
ers next,  from  34  to  42  cents;  poultry  and 
egg  farmers  from  50  to  57  cents;  wheat  farm- 
ers from  11  to  18  cents. 


Average  Retail . Price ,. March  13,  1934  (cents). 

Milk    Butter  Cheese 


Markets 

 iqt.L 

fib  J. 

...(lb.  ) 

United  States 

  Ill 

32 

■  9 

,24 

J.  

Atlanta  

21.0 

33 

.6 

23 

.1 

Baltimore  

L.O 

34 

.3 

26 

.5 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Birmingham  

13 

.5 

33 

0 

21 

8 

Boston  

10 

.7 

32 

2 

25 

0 

Bridgeport  

14 

.0 

32 

7 

27 

7 

A    production    control    program    for  the 

Buffalo.  .  . 

12 

.0 

30 

9 

24 

5 

dairy  industry  is  under  discussion  now, 

Butte  

1 1 

-   -  --  X 

0 

28 

3 

19 

1 

but  actually  a  real  reduction  of  dairy 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

14 

.0 

32 

.9 

22 

.3 

products  is  in  effect,  due  not  to  any 

Chicago  

9 

.0 

32 

.0 

25 

.8 

conscious  curtailment  of  milk  but  to 

Cincinnati  

]  ] 

.0 

31 

.6 

25 

.  5 

high  cost  of  feed  for  dairy  cows. 

Cleveland  

10 

0 

32 

7 

26 

7 

Columbus  

9 

.0 

31 

.9 

24 

.7 

During  the  first  two  months  of  1934  the 

Dallas   

10 

.0 

30 

.9 

23 

< 4 

total  production  of  manufactured  dairy 

Denver 

10 

.0 

30 

.4 

24 

T 

products     (butter,     cheese,  condensed 

Detroit  

10 

.0 

32 

1 

24 

8 

and  evaporated  milk  was  12  percent  less 

Fall  River  

12 

.0 

31 

.  5 

24 

.9 

than  during   the   first   two  months  of 

Houston  

10 

.0 

32 

.6 

21 

.  5 

1933. 

Indianapolis  

s 

.0 

32 

.0 

23 

.4 

Jacksonville  

14 

.0 

3  3 

.0 

22 

This  has  been  reflected  in  prices  con- 

Kansas City  

10 

.0 

31 

.3 

23 

9 

sumers  are  paying  for  these  products  - 

Little  Rock 

12 

0 

29 

6 

22 

4 

Butter    and    cheese   prices    have  been 

Los  Angeles.. 

10 

0 

29 

9 

23 

0 

going  up  for  some  weeks      In  the  two 

Louisville. 

11 

0 

32 

4 

23 

3 

weeks    ending    with    March    13,  butter 

Manchester.   

22. 

0 

32. 

7 

25. 

1 

prices    to    consumers   averaged   a  cent 

Memphis. 

11 

0 

32 

8 

22 

4 

higher  per  pound;  cheese,  2/10ths  cent 

Milwaukee...  

9. 

0 

30. 

9 

23. 

5 

higher. 

Minneapolis... 

9. 

0 

30. 

7 

23. 

6 

Mobile  -.  

13. 

0 

32. 

5 

23. 

3 

Milk  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  continue 

Newark  

12. 

0 

33. 

4 

24. 

5 

their  way  downhill,    only  a  little  at 

New  Haven  

13. 

5 

33. 

2 

29. 

6 

a   time,    but   noticeably.     The  average 

New  Orleans  

10. 

0 

32. 

8 

22 

.6 

for    the    country   has   dropped  4/10ths 

New  York 

12. 

0 

33. 

8 

27.5 

cent  in  a  month. 

Norfolk  

14. 

7 

32. 

7 

20. 

7 

Omaha.  . 

9. 

0 

30. 

2 

23. 

4 

In  none    of   the   markets   were  consumer 

Peoria  

10 

2 

30 

4 

22 

6 

prices    fixed'  by   federal   milk  agree- 

Philadelphia  

ii 

o 

35 

1 

27 

8 

ments   on  March   13.     Old  milk  market- 

Pittsburgh  

11 

■z 

33 

6 

25 

3 

ing    agreements,    which    had  attempted 

11 

3 

33 

4 

25 

9 

to  freeze  retail  prices,  had  been  dis- 

10 

.8 

27 

9 

21 

8 

carded  by  this  time.     Competition  among 

Providence... 

12 

.0 

32 

.2 

25 

.  j. 

milk  distributors  wherever  it  existed 

Richmond 

12 

.  5 

30 

6 

22 

4 

was  left  free  to  shake  prices  down  to 

Rochester 

11 

.0 

31 

.5 

26 

.2 

the    level    that    would    result    in  the 

St.  Louis 

11 

.0 

32 

8 

23 

5 

greatest  milk  sales.     In  some  markets, 

St.  Paul  

9 

.0 

30 

8 

22 

7 

local  price  control  helped  to  maintain 

Salt  Lake  City... 

10 

0 

28 

3 

18 

2 

consumers'  prices. 

San  Francisco 

12 

a 

30. 

1 

27. 

1 

Savannah. 

13 

7 

32 

4 

21 

5 

Morfolk,  Virginia,  leads  all  51  cities  in 

Scranton 

11 

Q 

33 

5 

24. 

d. 

charging  an  average  price  of  14.7  cents 

Seattle... 

9 

7 

31 

7 

21 

1 

per  quart  for  milk.  WHY?? 

Springfield,  111. 

10. 

0 

32. 

8 

22. 

8 

Washington.  D.  C. 

13 

0 

34 

4 

26 

7 
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White     Rye  Whole 
Wheat 


Markets 

/II- 

(It 

•  ) 

fib 

fib.) 

United  btates 

rr 
(  . 

9 

o 

 o_. 

r* 

fa,.  

_iL 

A  +  1  ft       4-  ft 

Atlanta  

o 

  8  . 

O 

9 . 

rr 

7 

8. 

9 

Baltimore  

  8 . 

9 

9  . 

rs 

d 

10.0 

Birmingham  

  8 . 

7 

9  • 

8 

Q 

3 

rr 

D 

Q 

o . 

rr 
1 

8 

1 

DTD  17  \  P\ 

Bridgeoort  

rr 
1  . 

rr 

I 

rr 

(  . 

y 

8 . 

2 

D.i  f  -Pft  1  ft. 

o 

6 

o 
O  . 

U 

q 

1 

"Dn  4-  4-  ft 

Butte  

Q 

  o . 

d 

o 
o . 

o 
O 

55 

w  • 

4 

MANY   CHARGES   go    into    uhe   price   01  bread. 

Q 

Q 

O 

10. 

4 

the  farmer's  price  for  wheat;  the  process- 

Q 

y 

rr 
I  . 

0 

8 . 

9 

ing  tax;  the  miller's  charge  for  grinding 

Cincinnati  

  D. 

rr 

I 

Q 
O  . 

0 

8 . 

9 

the  wheat;  the  railroad's  charge  for  trans- 

Cleveland  

rr 

rr 
I  . 

7 , 

8 

porting  the  wheat  and  flour;   the  baker's 

rt 

■z 

o 

rr 
1  . 

rr 
( 

8. 

3 

for  making  the  flour  into  bread;   the  re- 

7>  ft,  ~|  l" 

rr 

I  » 

o 
o 

O 

O  . 

•7 
O 

7. 

9 

tailer  s    lor    selling    the    bread,  utner 

Denve  r  

rr 

  /  . 

U 

Q 

o . 

C 

D 

7. 

5 

levies   are  made   along   the  way   from  the 

Detroit  

  o . 

D 

rr 
I  . 

rr 
O 

7 

5 

farmer  to  you. 

Fall  River  

rr 

  1  • 

O 

1 

8. 

4 

rr 

Q 

o 

Q 

O  . 

o 

Q 
o  • 

0 

HOW  MUCH  each  of  the  costs  amounts  to  in  the 

rr 

1 

o 
o 

U 

8 . 

o 

loaf  of  white  bread  you  buy,    we  cannot 

Q 

rr 
1 

y . 

Q 

o 

10 . 

o 

say    authoritatively,    although    we  could 

p 

Q 

o  . 

O 

R 

\J  • 

7 
i 

probably  come  fairly  close  to  an  average. 

Little  Rock  

o 

  o . 

o 

O 

y 

U 

q 

7 

I 

Los  Angeles  

rr 

  7. 

3 

9 

3 

7 

q 

dUI  ncitvci  o  a  charge  that  you  can  check  on 

Louisville  

  D 

Q 
O 

rr 

1 

1 

7 

I  * 

8 

yourself.     If   you    think   your  groceryman 

Manchester  

rr 

  7. 

r> 

2 

o 
o 

A 

4 

7 

6 

is  charging  you  too  much  for  bread,  find 

Memphis  

  8 

0 

8 

o 

p 

O 

8 

out  what  he  is  paying  for  it.    Perhaps  it 

Milwaukee  

rr 

  1  . 

0 

rr 

1 

U 

7 

1 

2 

is  his  charges,  not  the  baker's,  that  are 

o 

1 

y 

(J 

q 

6 

w 

adding  too  much  to  your  food  bill. 

flff  ft  K  Tift 

Q 

A 

4 

y 

O 

q 

7 
i 

Newark  

ft. 

  9 

1 

9 

q 

c 
o 

WHITE  BREAD  continues  to  stay  at  an  average 

New  Haven  

rr 

  7 

c 
D 

o 
o 

1 

p 
o 

K 

price  of  7.9  cents  per  pound  loaf  for  the 

New  Orleans  

  7 

9 

o 

o 

o 
o 

q 

7 

country.     It  has  held  at  this  price  since 

New  York  

o 
o 

rr 

.  I 

o 

o 

ry 

.  / 

q 

9 

. 

the  first  of  December.     Whole  wheat  bread 

Norfolk  

  8 

.2 

8 

.7 

Q 
c) 

.  o 

made   no   change    in   the    two   weeks  ending 

Omaha  ,  

  8 

1 

8 

.4 

7 

1 

7 

March  13,  either.     Rye  bread  advanced  1/10 

Peoria  

  7 

.  5 

9 

.  0 

p 
o 

p 

cent  in  that  fortnight. 

Philadelphia  

8 

.  5 

9 

.  2 

Q 

y 

.  ( 

Pittsburgh  

  8 

.  1 

8 

.  7 

q 

1 

.  J. 

UHAMbbo    m    individual    cities   were  slight 

T"~ )  __jLT__-.ft3  %M 

Portland,  Me.  

  7 

.  7 

9 

P 

O 

C 
•  Q 

from  February  27  to  March  13.    White  bread 

Portland,  Ore  

  8 

•  3 

9 

.  1 

p 

o 

.  ^ 

in  Jacksonville  is  still  the  most  expen- 

Providence  

  7 

.3 

8 

.3 

y 

.  U 

sive   bread    (9.7   on    the    average)    to  be 

Richmond....  

  8 

.  4 

8 

.  6 

Q 

y 

■z 
.  O 

found    in    the    country.     Cincinnati  gets 

Rochester  

  8 

.  0 

8 

.  0 

p 

rr 
.  1 

white  bread  at  the  best  prices  -  an  aver- 

St. Louis  

7 

.  4 

8 

.3 

y 

o 

.  d 

age  of  6.7  cents. 

St.  Paul  

  8 

.3 

8 

.8 

9 

.4 

Salt  Lake  City.,  

  7 

.  5 

9 

.  3 

7 

.8 

NUtsUUY    HAb   yet    explained   why    the  average 

San  Francisco  

  9 

.  2 

8 

.9 

8 

.8 

price  in  one  city  should  be  3  cents  higher 

Savannah  

  9 

.2 

9 

.6 

10 

.0 

than  in  the  other.     Consumers  have  a  right 

Scranton  

9 

.2 

9 

.6 

9 

.3 

to  know! 

Seattle  

8 

.5 

9 

.1 

8 

.5 

Springfield,  111. 

8 

3 

8 

8 

9 

1 
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Washington.  D.  C. 

8 

3 

8 

9 

8. 

9 

Average  Retail . Prices ,  March  13,  1934 


Flour 


Markets  (lb .  ) 

United  States  4J_8_ 

Atlanta   5.5 

Baltimore   4.8 

Birmingham   5.0 

Boston   5.1 

Bridgeport   5.3 

Buffalo   4.8 

Butte   4.3 

Charleston,  S.  C   5.4 

Chicago   4.5 

Cincinnati   4.4 

Cleveland   4.6 

Columbus   4.2 

Dallas   4.7 

Denver   4.1 

Detroit   4.2 

Fall  River   5.1 

Houston..   4.7 

Indianapolis   4.4 

Jacksonville   5.5 

Kansas  City   4.5 

Little  Rock   5.1 

Los  Angeles   4.4 

Louisville   5.3 

Manchester   5.2 

Memphis   5.8 

Milwaukee   4.5 

Minneapolis   4.5 

Mobile   5.0 

Newark   4.9 

New  Haven   5.4 

New  Orleans   5.9 

New  York   5.1 

Norfolk   4.8 

Omaha   4.1 

Peoria..   4.6 

Philadelphia   4.7 

Pittsburgh...   4.4 

Portland,  Me   4.9 

Portland,  Ore   4.0 

Providence   5.2 

Richmond   4.9 

Rochester   5.1 

St    Louis   4.7 

St    Paul   4.5 

Salt  Lake  City   3.6 

San  Francisco   4.9 

Savannah   5.4 

Scranton   5.1 

Seattle   4.2 

Springfield   4.7 

Washington.  D.  C.  5  . 1_ 


Maca- 
roni 

(lb.) 


.Xcents )_ 
Wheat 
cereal 
(28  cz. 

_Ekg^l__ 


15.5 


16.4 

15.3 

13.2 

17.0 

16.3 

16.1 

14.3 

15.6 

14.9 

15.5 

15.1 

16.4 

16.3 

17.0 

13.6 

16.5 

11.9 

16.3 

15.7 

16.4 

16.3 

14.4 

14.4 

18.2 


15 
14 
13 
16 
16 
15 
9 

16.7 

15.8 

18.1 

17.0 

15.4 

15.3 

17.1 

16.5 

16.6 

14.6 

16.4 

17.1 

14.2 

17.2 

16.1 

16.2 

16.5 

15.6 

15.8 

16.1 


_24^3_ 
25.6 
23.6 
24.7 
24.3 
24.5 
23.8 
25,9 
24.9 
24.7 
23.3 
23.5 
25.2 
25.4 
24.0 
23.8 
22.9 
21.9 
25.4 
24.9 
24.0 
28.4 
24.0 
24.0 
25.4 
25.2 
23.3 
23.1 
23.8 
22.8 
23.8 
25.4 
23.5 
24.5 
24.3 
25.7 
22.9 
23. 
24, 
24, 
22.6 
23.3 
25.2 
25.4 
24.2 
26.4 
24.3 
24.7 
24.2 
25.6 
25.0 
23.3 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 


FLOUR  still  sells  to  consumers  at  the 
average  price  that  has  held  for  months, 
4.8  cents  a  pound,  although  12  cities 
advanced  their  price  slightly,  and  14 
reduced  it. 

WHEAT  CEREALS  also  stayed  at  the  same 
average  price  during  the  two  weeks  end- 
ing March  13.  MACARONI  prices  shaded 
off  only  l/10th  cent. 

PRICES  farmers  are  getting  for  wheat 
have  stayed  fairly  steady  for  two  months 
In  January  the  average  price  of  a  bushel 
was  69.4  cents.  By  March  15  it  had 
climbed  up  only  1£  cents  a  bushel,  to 
67  percent  of  parity. 

WHAT  WILL  happen  to  prices  of  wheat 
products  in  the  coming  months  cannot  be 
foretold  very  accurately  yet.  But  the 
likelihood  is  that  unless  there  is  more 
evidence  of  crop  reduction  in  other 
wheat  producing  countries,  or  greater 
consumption  of  wheat  generally  ,  prices 
are  not  likely  to  shoot  up  much  higher 
than  they  are  now. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  which  sells  bread  at  about 
the  average  price,  charges  a  higher 
price  for  wheat  flour  than  any  of  the 
other  50  cities.  Consumers  in  that 
city  might  do  a  little  investigating  to 
find  out  why  there  should  be  this  wide 
difference. 
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Round  steak    Chuck  roast    Rib  roast 
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.0 
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14 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  March  15,  1934. (Cents| 

Chops       Lard  Ham* 
Markets  (lbs.)     (lbs.)  (lbs.) 


United  States 

24 

.6 

10.2 

18.4 

Atlanta  

24 

0 

10 

3 

17 

2 

Baltimore  

 22 

5 

9 

8 

18 

2 

Birmingham  

 20 

2 

9 

5 

17 

4 

Boston  

 25 

0 

10. 

5 

20. 

1 

PORK 

Bridgeport  

 27. 

5 

10. 

1 

18. 

8 

Buffalo  

 25.8 

9. 

5 

18. 

3 

Butte  

 20 

9 

10 

8 

18 

8 

ADVANCES  in  prices  to    farmers  for  hogs 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

 19 

.  i 

10 

7 

16 

2 

which    occurred    during    February  met 

Chicago  

 25 

4 

10 

0 

18 

1 

with   some    falling   off    in   the  second 

Cincinnati  

 24 

3 

10 

6 

16 

1 

week  in  March,  but  consumer  prices  for 

Cleveland  

 26 

5 

11 

2 

18 

5 

pork  products  kept  on  increasing  dur- 

Columbus  

 25 

6 

9 

6 

18 

1 

ing  the  two  weeks  ending  March  13. 

Dallas  

 23 

5 

11 

2 

18 

8 

Denver  

 23. 

4 

10. 

3 

19. 

2 

IN    THAT    period,     pork    chops  advanced 

Detroit  

 28 

.4 

10 

.1 

19 

4 

7/10th  cent,   lard    l/10th    cent,  whole 

Fall  River  

 24 

3 

9 

6 

17 

9 

smoked    ham    6/10th     cent     (each  per 

Houston  

 22 

8 

9 

8 

17 

8 

pound) . 

Indianapolis  

 24. 

1 

9 

8 

18 

5 

Jacksonville  

 20 

0 

10, 

6 

17. 

3 

PRICES  of  pork  chops  jumped  over  5  cents 

Kansas  City   

 23 

0 

10 

4 

17 

7 

a    pound    in    Los    Angeles.     They  were 

Little  Rock  

 21 

5 

10 

2 

18 

.5 

more  than  2  cents  a  pound  higher  than 

Los  Angeles  

 30 

9 

10 

2 

17 

0 

in  San  Francisco  on  March  13,  although 

Louisville  

 21 

9 

11 

4 

15 

5 

two  weeks   earlier  they  were  almost  a 

Manchester  

 23 

.9 

10 

.4 

18 

9 

cent  lower  than  in  the  northern  city. 

Memphis  

 22 

.1 

9 

.7 

17 

.4 

Milwaukee  

 24 

7 

9 

9 

17 

5 

PRICES  TO  FARMERS   for  hogs   stood  at  45 

Minneapolis  

 24. 

8 

9. 

8 

18. 

1 

percent  of  parity  on  March  15,  as  com- 

Mobile  

 20 

7 

9 

9 

18 

5 

pared  with  35  percent   last  December. 

Newark  

 24 

9 

10 

1 

18 

6 

They  have  still  far  to  go  to  catch  up 

New  Haven  

 26 

9 

11 

1 

20 

8 

to  the  level  of  purchasing  power  they 

New  Orleans  

 ...22 

3 

9 

5 

18 

2 

had  in  prewar  years. 

New  York  

 26 

3 

10 

8 

19. 

3 

Norfolk  

 .22. 

3 

9. 

5 

17 

3 

Omaha  

 22 

0 

10 

5 

17 

8 

Peoria  

 22. 

1 

9. 

2 

18. 

1 

Philadelphia  

 28 

8 

10 

6 

18 

0 

♦Prices  are  for  whole  smcked  ham. 

Pittsburgh  

 24 

8 

9 

8 

18 

0 

 25 

1 

9 

7 

18 

5 

Portland,  Ore  

 25 

8 

10 

4 

19 

7 

Providence  

 26 

4 

9. 

8 

19. 

0 

Richmond  

 23. 

6 

9. 

8 

17. 

9 

Rochester  

 ....26. 

1 

9. 

7 

18. 

2 

St.  Louis  

 25 

2 

9 

6 

17 

9 

St.  Paul  

 23 

6 

10. 

0 

18 

1 

Salt  Lake  City  

 25 

2 

12 

1 

19 

5 

San  Francisco  

 28 

7 

11 

0 

21 

0 

Savannah  

 19, 

0 

10 

2 

16 

1 

Sc rant on  

 25. 

7 

11 

2 

19 

5 

Seattle 

 28 

8 

10 

8 

21 

3 

Springfield..,  Ill 

 22 

0 

10 

0 

18 

2 

Washington.  D.  C. 

25 

.1 

10 

.1 

19 

.2 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  March 

13, 

1934  (cents) 

leg 

Breast 

Square 

Markets 

(lb.  ) 

(lb 

) 

chuck  (lb . ) 

United  States 

24.7 

10 

7 

18.1 

22,4 

10, 

4 

15.6 

Baltimore  

24.9 

11. 

8 

19.1 

Birmingham  

25.7 

11. 

6 

15.9 

LAMB 

Boston  

24.6 

11. 

6 

14.6 

Bridgeport  

25.0 

8. 

3 

18.7 

Buffalo  

23.2 

11. 

8 

20.3 

CHANGES  in  retail  prices  of  iamb  in  the  two 

Butte  

24.0 

11. 

1 

18.7 

weeks  ending  March  13  affected  chiefly 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

26.7 

11. 

6 

17.1 

breast    of    lamb    and    square  chuck,  which 

Chicago  

24.6 

9. 

1 

18.6 

increased    2/10ths    and    3/10ths    cent  per 

Cincinnati  

27.6 

16. 

X 

20.9 

pound  respectively.     Leg   of   lamb  did  not 

Cleveland  

26.0 

13. 

5 

22.8 

changein  the  average  for  the  country. 

Columbus  

27.6 

11. 

1 

21.6 

Dallas  

25.0 

13. 

1 

14.4 

LOUISVILLE    charges    more    for    leg    of  lamb 

Denver  

21.7 

8. 

3 

17.3 

than  any  of  the  other  50  cities,  and  over 

Detroit  

27.6 

11. 

7 

23.9 

5  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  average  for 

Fall  River  

24.9 

9. 

4 

15.9 

the  country.     Breast  of  lamb  is  also  high 

Houston  

26.4 

12. 

1 

15.5 

but  less  expensive  than  in  Cincinnati  and 

Indianapolis  

26.5 

11. 

5 

20.3 

St.  Louis.     Square  chuck  of  lamb  in  Louis- 

Jacksonville  

24.7 

9. 

8 

16.2 

ville,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  slight- 

Kansas City  

23.9 

11. 

0 

15.8 

ly  above  the  United  States  average. 

Little  Rock  

26.8 

11 

1 

16.9 

Los  Angeles  

22.2 

9. 

3 

15.6 

PRICES    of    lamb    generally    continue    to  be 

Louisville  

30.0 

14 

4 

18.8 

higher   than  usual   in   relation   to  prices 

Manchester   

24.6 

12 

6 

16.8 

of  beef  and  pork. 

Memphis  

26.1 

10 

8 

16.7 

Milwaukee  

24.6 

8 

8 

19.4 

Lamb,   wool,   potatoes,   and  apples  were  the 

Minneapolis  

22.4 

8 

7 

17.5 

only  major  farm  crops  whose  March  prices 

Mobile  

25.6 

11. 

o 

15.6 

to  farmers  this  year  exceeded  their  pre- 

Newark  

24.5 

10. 

8 

20.0 

war  level.     Two  of  these  —  potatoes  and 

New  Haven  

25.5 

9. 

1 

20.6 

wool-were     bringing    prices    better  than 

New  Orleans  

24.9 

10. 

3 

14.9 

parity . 

New  York  

24.2 

9 

8 

17.9 

Norfolk  

24.0 

9. 

5 

12.9 

Omaha  

21.2 

7. 

2 

16.3  4 

Peoria  

24.9 

11. 

0 

18.5 

Philadelphia  

25.4 

8 

5 

17.3 

Pittsburgh  

24.9 

12 

5 

18.9 

23.1 

13 

8 

16.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

22.0 

9 

6 

17.2 

Providence  

24.0 

9 

1 

18.3 

Richmond  

26.5 

12 

1 

18.2 

Rochester  

23.4 

11. 

2 

19.7 

St.  Louis  

26.3 

14 

5 

18.6 

St.  Paul  

22.4 

8 

6 

18.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

24.5 

9 

.5 

17.6 

.San  Francisco  

25.2 

9 

.1 

16.4 

Savannah  

24.2 

10 

.  1 

15.6 

Scranton  

25.2 

10 

.4 

21.1 

Seattle  

24.7 

11 

.6 

19.3 

Springfield,  111. 

23.8 

10 

.  1 

16.8 
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Washington,  D.  c. 

24.5 

10 

.0 

18.4 

Average  Retail. 

Prices 

,  March  13,1934 

( cents ) 

Hens 

Eggs 

Markets 

(lbs. ) 

(dozj. 

United  States 

24 . 0 

24.7 

Atlanta  

21 . 0 

24.2 

Baltimore 

27 . 5 

27.  0 

Birmingham 

19.2 

19  .7 

Boston  

25 . 8 

37 . 5 

Bridgeport  

27 . 6 

34 . 8 

Buffalo  

24.  8 

27.8 

Butte  

18.9 

21  4 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

22  .4 

21 .6 

Chicago  

26 . 5 

25 . 1 

Cincinnati  

24.  0 

23  .7 

Cleveland  

25  .7 

24.9 

Columbus  

24.7 

23  .9 

Dallas  

20 . 1 

19 . 9 

Denver  

19.3 

22 , 5 

Detroit  

25 . 1 

24.4 

Fall  River  

25.6 

32. 1 

Houston  

23  .7 

19 . 9 

Indianapolis 

23 . 5 

20  .9 

Jacksonville 

22.4 

22.0 

Kansas  City 

19 . 8 

23 . 0 

Little  Rock 

17.0 

19  .4 

Los  Angeles 

28.5 

22 . 5 

Louisville... 

19.3 

20  .4 

Manchester  

25 . 3 

31 .9 

Memphis  

19 . 1 

19 . 0 

Milwaukee  

23  .6 

22  .4 

Minneapolis. 

21 .3 

21.5 

Mobile  

18. 1 

16 . 5 

Newark  

26.6 

32.9 

New  Haven  

27.8 

33.6 

New  Orleans 

21 .3 

19  .8 

New  York  

25.8 

33.5 

Norfolk.. 

24.8 

25.0 

Omaha. 

18  .7 

19 . 5 

Peoria  

21 . 6 

19 . 1 

Philadelphia 

28 .7 

28.  5 

Pittsburgh.. 

25 .7 

26 . 0 

26.0 

33  .3 

Portland,  Ore. 

22.4 

19.0 

Providence 

27.6 

33.9 

Richmond  

25.5 

24.9 

Rochester. 

24.2 

27.5 

St.  Louis  

21 . 8 

22.5 

St.  Paul  

21 .7 

22.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

22.5 

21.1 

San  Francisco 

31.5 

23.2 

Savannah . 

19.0 

20.6 

Scranton  

27.2 

21.3 

Seattle  

25.2 

25.2 

Springfield,  111. 

19.7 

19.1 

Washington ,  D. 

c. 

29.1 

28.4 

POULTRY 


EGGS  dropped  in  retail  price  over  a  cent 
and  hens  increased  half  a  cent  in  the  two 
weeks  ending  March  13. 

THESE  ARE  normal  seasonal  changes.  Just 
now  we  are  in  the  period  of  peak  production 
of  eggs.  Prices  in  April  will  probably 
be  the  lowest  in  the  year.  The  supply  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

PROBABLY  all  the  eggs  offered  consumers  now 
on  the  market  are  fresh.  If  they  have 
been  graded  properly  (see  the  story  on 
graded  eggs  in  the  14th  issue  of  the  CON- 
SUMERS' GUIDE),  there  should  be  no  excuse 
for  getting  stale  eggs. 

NORMALLY  April  and  May  are  the  months  of 
high  prices  for  poultry.  If  the  general 
level  of  prices  rises  this  year,  this 
normal  movement  of  poultry  prices  may  change. 
This  is  the  season  of  fewest  chickens.  Most 
of  those  on  the  market  now  are  from  cold 
storage . 

FARM  PRICES  of  eggs  dropped  from  15.8  cents 
a  dozen  on  February  15  to  14.4  cents  on 
March  15...  Chicken  prices  (live  weight) 
rose  5  percent  from  10.2  to  10.7  cents  a 
pound . 

STORAGE  supplies  of  chickens  on  March  1 
were  13,000,000  lbs.  greater  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 
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Average  Retail  Prices ,_March  13,_1954  (cents) 


Mark  ets  

United  States 


VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


FARMERS  lucky  enough  to  have  potatoes 
to  sell  have  been  doing  well  this 
year.  The  short  crop  of  old  po- 
tatoes has  been  rising  in  price 
fairly  steadily.  On  February  15 
they  brought  88  cents  a  bushel;  on 
March  15,  92  cents.  Prices  to  farm- 
ers in  both  months  have  been  well 
above  parity. 

NEW  POTATOES  are  creeping  into  the 
markets  but  the  increased  purchases 
have  not  offset  the  decreased  move- 
of  old  potatoes  into  consumption. 
A  rise  in  price  to  consumers  in  May 
is  possible,  despite  the  increased 
acres  planted  to  potatoes  this  year. 

ANOTHER  advance  occurred  in  consumer 
prices  for  potatoes  between  February 
27  and  March  13.  Like  the  two  weeks 
previous,  this  advance  averaged  in 
the    country    l/10th    cent    a  pound. 

CABBAGE  and  ONIONS,  on  the  other  hand, 
dropped  in  the  two  weeks,  the  former 
l/10th  cent,  the  latter  2/10th  cent. 
The  drop  in  cabbage  prices  is  the 
result  of  a  large  supply  in  Texas. 
Again  we  have  the  shift  from  a  small 
old  crop  to  a,  large  new  crop.  As 
the  new  crop  moves  into  consumption 
the  price  is  expected  to  drop  still 
further . 

SMALL  supplies  of  late  onions  are  about 
cleaned  out  and  new  Texas  onions  are 
moving  onto  the  market.  A  large  crop 
seems  to  be  due.  From  March  1  to 
March  15  farm  prices  ran  about  80  to 
85  cents  a  bushel. 
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S.  C. 


Atlanta  

Baltimore... 
Birmingham 
Boston ... 
Bridgeport 

Buffalo..  

Butte  

Charleston, 

Chicago..  

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Columbus   

Dallas  

Denver  

Detroit  

Fall  River.  

Houston  

Indianapolis. 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City 
Little  Rock 
Los  Angeles  .... 
Louisville 

Manchester  

Memphis  

Milwaukee  ... 
Minneapolis . 
Mobile. 

Newark  

New  Haven. ... 

New  Orleans  

New  York.  . 
Norfolk. 

Omaha  

Peoria  

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence 

Richmond  

Rochester  

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul  

Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 

Seattle  

Springfield,  111. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Potatoes 

Cabbage 

Onions 

_ilb,J.  , 

(lb.  ) 

3.0 

3.8 

4.5 

3.5 

3.0 

4.8 

3.3 

4.5 

4.8 

32 

2.9 

5.0 

4.2 

4.4 

4.9 

3.2 

4.5 

4.8 

2.4 

3.8 

4.1 

1.6 

5.4 

5.0 

3.4 

3.6 

5.2 

3.2 

4.3 

4.8 

3.0 

4.1 

4.6 

3.3 

3.6 

4.0 

2.8 

4.5 

4.5 

3.5 

3.1 

5.8 

2.5 

3.7 

3.7 

2.4 

3.2 

3.5 

2.7 

4.9 

4.5 

3.2 

1.8 

4.8 

2.5 

4.4 

4.5 

2.9 

2.4 

4.4 

3.0 

3.5 

5.8 

3.0 

2.7 

4.0 

2.8 

1.4 

3.5 

3.0 

3.8 

3.8 

2.9 

4.6 

5.2 

2.9 

.2.7 

4.6 

2.4 

3.7 

4.5 

2.5 

3.7 

4.4 

2.8 

2.8 

3.9 

3.5 

4.4 

5.0 

3.2 

5.2 

4.9 

3.3 

3.1 

4.5 

3.6 

5.5 

5.1 

3.9 

4.7 

4.9 

2.7 

4.3 

6.0 

2.6 

4.2 

5.8 

3.5 

4.1 

4.8 

3.2 

4.0 

4.6 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.8 

2.9 

4.6 

4.5 

3.5 

4.1 

5.3 

2.3 

4.7 

4.2 

2.9 

3.5 

4.4 

2.5 

4.1 

4.4 

1.8 

3.7 

2.5 

2.7 

4.4 

4.5 

3.2 

2.9 

4.8 

3. 1 

4.4 

4.6 

2.4 

3.7 

3.8 

2.8 

4.4 

5.1 

3.6 

4  1 

4.8 

Average  Retail  Prices 

.  March 

13.   1934  (cents) 

Lettuce 

Carrots 

Spinach 

Ms rkQt  9 

( lb .  ) 

(bunch) 

(ib> 

United  States 

8.1 

5.7 

7.1 

Atlanta  

8.2 

6.3 

8.1 

Baltimore  

9.3 

7.0 

8.7 

Birmingham  

7.8 

6.5 

6.1 

Boston  

9.3 

6.8 

7.5 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgeport  

9.2 

6.5 

7.8 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  .  

7.5 

5.5 

6.4 

Butte  

9.2 

7,6 

10.3 

Charleston,  S.  C  

9.4 

7.1 

9.1 

CONSUMER   prices    of    lettuce    and  carrots 

Chicago  

8.5 

5.6 

7.5 

dropped    again    in    the    two    weeks  from 

Cincinnati  

7.9 

5.3 

7.3 

February  27  to  March  13.     The  former, 

Cleveland  .  

7.8 

5.8 

6.0 

2/10ths  cent  a  pound;  the  latter,  l/10th 

Columbus  

8.8 

6.1 

9.0 

cent  a  bunch. 

Dallas  

6.4 

4.8 

5.4 

Denver  

8.2 

4.8 

6.5 

SHIPMENTS    of    lettuce    from    the  western 

Detroit  

7.4 

5.1 

6.2 

states    which    have    been    heavier  than 

Fall  River  

9.5 

6.7 

8.1 

a  year  ago  have  helped   to  bring  down 

Houston  ;  

5.7 

4.3 

4.3 

retail  prices. 

Indianapolis  

8.6 

5.7 

7.6 

Jacksonville  

6.4 

6.9 

6.5 

LARGE    supplies    of    carrots    from  Cali- 

Kansas City  

7.5 

5.1 

8.3 

fornia   are    forcing   down  prices.  In- 

Little Rock  

5.1 

4.7 

5.9 

dications    are    that    farmers    will  re- 

t.os Angeles  

4.9 

1.7 

2.7 

ceive    not    much    more    than    last  year 

Louisville  

8.7 

5.6 

7.8 

for   their   carrots.      The   average  farm 

Manchester  

9.4 

7.0 

7.5 

price  then  was  16  cents  a  bushel,  for 

Memphis  .  

7.0 

5.5 

6.4 

the  season  as  a  whole. 

Milwaukee  

7.8 

5.1 

7.0 

Minneapolis  

7.8 

5.2 

8.5 

NO   CHANGE   in   the   price    of   spinach  oc- 

Mobile  

7.8 

5.2 

7.0 

curred   in   the    two   weeks.      There  are 

Newark  

9.7 

6.4 

7.5 

large   Texas    supplies,    but    the  market 

New  Haven  

8.6 

6.6 

7.7 

is  stable  at  the  present  level. 

New  Orleans  

7.6 

3.6 



New  York  

10.1 

7.0 

8.0 

TIPS    on    buying    spinach:       well  devel- 

Norfolk  

9.2 

7.4 

9.2 

oped   stocky   plants   with    fresh,  crisp 

Omaha  

8.2 

5.1 

7.3 

clean   leaves   of   good   green   color  are 

Peoria  

8.3 

6.3 

8.1 

best.       Small,    straggly,    or  overgrown 

Philadelphia  

8.8 

6.8 

7.3 

stalky  plants  are  often  tough.  Plants 

Pittsburgh...  

8.5 

5.6 

7.1 

with  yellow  leaves,  seed  stems,  or  very 

9.0 

6.9 

7.5 

coarse    leaf    stems    may    be    tough  and 

Portland,  Ore  

6.5 

4.2 

6.2 

woody.     Wilted  spinach  or  spinach  show- 

Providence  

9.7 

6.7 

7.7 

ing  yellowing  should  be  critically  ex- 

Richmond  

8.8 

7.5 

8.2 

amined. 

Rochester  

8.0 

6.0 

7.2 

St.  Louis  

7.9 

4.9 

6.0 

St.  Paul  

9.1 

6.1 

8.3 

Salt  Lake  City  

8.2 

4.3 

4.6 

San  Francisco  

4.6 

2.6 

4.4 

Savannah  

9.0 

8.0 

8.2 

Scranton  

9.8 

6.5 

8.5 

Seattle  

7.5 

4.4 

6.4 

Springfield,  111. 

8.3 

6.0 

7.7 

Washington.  D.  C. 

9.5 

7.7 

7.7 
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Averaee  Retail 

Prices,  March 

13,  1934  (cents) 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

...  (lb.) 

(doz .-lb . *) 

(doz . ) 

United  States 

6.3 

23 . 0 

27 . 6 

Atlanta  

  7.4 

21 .5 

15 . 1 

Baltimore  

  6.8 

19 . 4 

28.6 

Birmingham  

  5.6 

*  5.7 

17.2 

FRUIT 

Boston  

  5.6 

*  5.8 

28.6 

(Fresh) 

Bridgeport  

  6.0 

*  6.2 

30.9 

Buffalo  

  5.1 

24.3 

34.3 

Butte  

  7.6 

•10.2 

28.8 

CONSUMER  prices  of  apples  and  oranges 

Charleston,  S. 

C.   4.6 

20.3 

14.3 

rose   from  February  27  to  March  13. 

Chicago  

  7.7 

*  6.8 

30 . 2 

Banana  prices  dropped. 

Cincinnati  

  6.0 

*  5.6 

29.4 

Cleveland  

  6.2 

*  6.0 

26.5 

INCREASE  in  the  average  price  of  ap- 

Columbus  

  7.0 

*  6.8 

29.  7 

ples  of  l/10th  cent  a  pound  is  usual 

Dallas  

  3.5 

*  6.5 

25.8 

at    this    time   of   the   year,    due  to 

Denver  

  6.7 

*  7.7 

23 . 8 

the    fact    that    as    stocks  decrease 

Detroit  

  8.5 

*  5.3 

37.  5 

prices  rise  to  meet  storage  charges. 

*  6.6 

28.8 

Houston  

  6.0 

16.1 

28.9 

BANANAS  dropped  6/10ths  cent  a  dozen. 

Indianapolis 

  6.0 

*  7.7 

32.2 

as  receipts  increased. 

Jacksonville 

  6.2 

13.9 

14.2 

Kansas  City 

  6.6 

*  7.0 

24.7 

NORMAL  increase   in  demand  pushed  the 

Little  Rock 

  6.5 

*  5.7 

22.9 

average,  price  of  oranges  up  5/10ths 

Los  Angeles  

  7.1 

*  5.5 

17.5 

cent  a  dozen. 

Louisville  

  6.6 

*  7.1 

33.6 

Manchester  

  5.4 

*  6.3 

29.6 

MOST  DESIRABLE  sizes  of  round  oranges 

Memphis  

  8.0 

*  5.8 

26.7 

are  those  that  range  from  126  to  216 

Milwaukee  

  7.1 

*  6.5 

37. 1 

per   box,    but   those    that   pack  from 

Minneapolis 

  7.2 

*  7.4 

28.2 

176  to  200  per  box  are  good  sizes. 

Mobile  

  7.3 

15.5 

19.9 

Newark  

  6.5 

25.6 

30.5 

IN  BUYING  apples,    mark  carefully  the 

  6.3 

23.5 

31.8 

use  you  intend  to  make  of  them.  A 

New  Orleans 

  5.0 

15.8 

28.5 

few  varieties  are  excellent  for  bak- 

New York  

  7.2 

24-1 

30.4 

ing;    others    are    good    for  dessert 

Norfolk  

6.2 

25.7 

19.7 

or    for    general    culinary  purposes. 

Omaha  

  6.9 

*  8.3 

24.0 

To   distinguish   the   varieties,  con- 

Peoria  

  7.7 

*  6.7 

25.9 

sult    "A    Fruit    and    Vegetable  Buy- 

Philadelphia 

  6.7 

21.8 

27. 1 

ing  Guide  for  Consumers"  (U.S.  Depart- 

Pittsburgh  

  6.3 

24.4 

31 . 5 

ment    of    Agriculture    bulletin  No. 

Portland,  Me. 

  4.1 

*  7.2 

31 .7 

167)  . 

Portland,  Ore. 

*  7.7 

15  . 9 

Providence  

  5.9 

*  6.5 

33  .8 

Richmond  

  6.6 

25.5 

24.8 

Rochester  

  4.4 

21 .9 

29.3 

St.  Louis  

  7.2 

*  6.2 

26.0 

St.  Paul  

  7.3 

*  7.8 

26.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

  5.5 

*  6.6 

19 . 4 

San  Francisco 

  5.4 

21 .6 

26 . 8 

  5.5 

38  3 

18 .7 

  5.1 

22  2 

34.  5 

Seattle  

  4.8 

*     T  Q 

(CO  .  ** 

Springfield,  111  7.5 

*  6.4 

29.5 
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Washington,  D, 

c,  . 

,  25.7 

32.7 

Average  Retail  Prices L  March..  15,  1934  (cents) 


Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomato* 

Markets  142 

-1/2  can) 

(#2-1/2  can) 

(#2-1/2  can) 

.  (#2  can) 

(#2  can) 

United  States 

17.8 

20.8 

21.8 

11.3 

16.4 

10.5 

Atlanta  

17.5 

25.5 

23.5 

11.8 

14.9 

9.5 

Baltimore  

15.9 

19.1 

19.6 

12,3 

15.4 

10.5 

Birmingham  

17.4 

20.7 

20.7 

10.6 

17.4 

9.6 

Boston  

18.8 

21.4 

22.0 

13.0 

17.5 

15.0 

Bridgeport  

19.1 

22.3 

21.9 

12.9 

17.9 

11.9 

Buffalo  

18.5 

22.1 

21.8 

11.5 

15.8 

11.1 

Butte  

19.5 

21.4 

22  =  5 

11.4 

12.5 

11.5 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

16.2 

19.9 

21.0 

10.6 

16.5 

9.6 

Chicago  

19.9 

21.7 

25.1 

11.4 

14.6 

11.6 

Cincinnati  

18.0 

21.0 

22.0 

11.5 

15.0 

10.4 

Cleveland  

19.1 

22.3 

21.7 

11.6 

17.1 

10.9 

Columbus  

17.5 

21.5 

21.9 

10.4 

18.1 

10.9 

Dallas  

18.7 

21.7 

22.8 

11.6 

17.5 

10.1 

Denver  

19.5 

21.1 

21.7 

11.3 

17.8 

10.9 

Detroit  

17.7 

21.1 

22.5 

10.5 

17.8 

10.8 

Fall  River  

18.0 

20.5 

21.1 

11.0 

17.8 

10.6 

Houston  

16.1 

18.9 

20.5 

10.8 

15.9 

9.5 

17.5 

25.1 

22.7 

9.9 

16.5 

10.0 

Jacksonville  

15.5 

20.6 

19.8 

11.6 

15.3 

9.1 

Kansas  City  

19.0 

21.9 

25.2 

10.0 

16.4 

9.8 

19.5 

22.3 

25.6 

10.5 

15.5 

9.4 

15.0 

17.5 

19.9 

10.6 

15.6 

*15.8 

Louisville  

16.6 

22.3 

21.2 

9.8 

15.1 

9.8 

Manchester  

18.9 

21.6 

22.4 

12.8 

16.6 

12.0 

17.0 

20.5 

20.2 

10.1 

15,3 

9.9 

Milwaukee  

19.4 

19.3 

25.6 

10.9 

15.5  . 

1.1.4 

Minneapolis  

19.0 

21.4 

25.6 

9.6 

16.5 

10.6 

Mobile  

15.8 

18.4. 

18.7 

10.0 

16.1 

9.4 

Newark  

15.4 

19.3 

20.9 

11.0 

15.8 

10.6 

New  Haven  

19.6 

23.1 

22.8 

15.9 

18.5 

12.1 

New  Orleans  

17.3 

20.3 

20.4 

11.6 

16.8 

9.8 

New  York..  

16.6 

19.4 

20.3 

11.1 

16.1 

11.0 

Norfolk  

17.5 

22.6 

22.6 

10.5 

15.9 

9.4 

Omaha  

18.8 

21.1 

22.9 

10.0 

15.4 

10.5 

Peoria  

19.7 

22.3 

23.5 

11.6 

15.8 

10.5 

Philadelphia  

16.7 

18.4 

21.2 

11.6 

16.1 

10.9 

Pittsburgh  

17.3 

22.3 

23.0 

10.8 

16.9 

10.5 

Portland,  Me. 

19.2 

22.2 

22.8 

11.6 

17.5 

11.6 

Portland,  Ore 

18.2 

18.3 

21.2 

12.1 

16.9 

*14.4 

Providence  

18.0 

20.4 

21.8 

11.6 

18.8 

11.0 

Richmond   

17.0 

21.6 

22.0 

10.5 

17.4 

9.1 

Rochester  

19.2 

20.7 

21.9 

12.0 

15.8 

12.0 

St.  Louis  

16.7 

21.1 

21.6 

10.6 

17.5 

9.6 

St.  Paul  

19.6 

21.7 

22.8 

11.2 

16.1 

10.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

18.5 

20.6 

22.4 

10.8 

15.1 

*11.9 

San  Francisco  

15.9 

17.8 

19.6 

11.5 

15.6 

*12.1 

Savannah  

17.7 

20.5 

22.3 

10.9 

19.1 

9.1 

Scranton  

18.4 

19.7 

21.9 

13.8 

16.8 

12.5 

Seattle   

17.5 

18.4 

21.2 

12.6 

17.8 

*14.2 

Springfield, 111... 

18.8 

24.8 

24.0 

11.6 

17.6 

11.4 

Washington,  D.C. 

15.5 

19,6 

19.9 

10.1 

15.0 

10.0 
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—  hovf  do    "V  O  U     u  S  e   it  ? 


Consumers' 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 


Guide 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


VOL.1.    No.  16 


APRIL  23,1934 


YOUR 


FOOD 


BILL 


IF  YOU  CHECKED  your  market  list 
during  the  two  weeks  ending  with  March 
27,  you  probably  found  a  slight  drop 
in  prices  of  some  foods.  Average 
prices  for  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try dropped  4/10ths  of  one  percent. 
Compared  with  March  15  of  last  year, 
these  average  prices  were  19  percent 
higher. 


BIGGEST  DECLINES  in  the  two  weeks 
are  in  prices  of  pork  chops,  butter, 
bananas,  potatoes,  and  cabbage.  Most 
important  advances  were  in  sirloin 
steak,  rib  roast,  sliced  bacon,  white 
bread,  canned  peas. 


AT  THE  END  of  March  cereal  foods 
were  29  percent  higher  than  in  last 
March;  meats  were  10  percent  above 
a  year  ago;  dairy  products  were  14-1- 
percent  higher. 


Kind_of_Fgod 
Dairy_Products 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 

Round  steak, lb. 
Rib  roast, lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Whole  smo.ham  lb 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb, lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck, lb. 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs.doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye, lb. 

Whole  wheat, lb. 


CHANGES  IN_CI TY  RETAIL_PRICES__ 
Mar. 15  Mar, 13  Mar. 27 
1933  1934 


1934 


Change 
in  year 


0 

10.1 
20.9 
24.8 

24.3 
20.3 
15.0 

19.0 
7.9 


21.6 


0 

11.1 
24.1 
31.9 

25.0 
20.5 
15.1 

24.6 
10.2 
18.4 

24.7 
  10.7 

—  18.1 

21.2  24.0 
19.8  24.7 

6.4  7.9 

—  8.6 

—  8.6 
(continued) 


0 

11 .1 
24.2 
30.7 

25.1 
20.7 
15.2 

24.1 
10.3 
18.5 

25.1 
10.8 
18.0 

24.4 
24.6 

8.0 
8.6 
8.6 


% 

+  9.9 
+15.8 
+23.8 

+  3.3 
-  0.5 
+  1.3 

+26.8 
+30.4 


+16.2 


+15.1 
+24.2 

+25.0 


^siaimg  xu  a  production  control  program  so 
that  the  total  receipts  of  the  hog  producer  will 
be  increased  more  than  20  percent. 


IN  ALMOST  ALL  cases  farm  prices 
of  foods  have  risen  proportionately 
much  more  than  city  retail  prices. 
The  one  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  hogs  where  farm  prices  have  gone 
up  only  20|  percent  while  retail 
pork  prices  have  advanced  more.  This 
is  due  to  the  processing  tax,  but  this 
added  cost  will  be  returned  to  the 
hog  producer  as  benefit  payments  for 


DIFFERENCES  in  price  increases  in  city  stores 
and  on  the  farm  are  quite  striking  in  some  cases. 
For  example,  take  wheat.  The  city  price  of  bread 
is  up  25  percent  from  last  year.  The  city  price  of 
flour  is  up  60  percent.  The  farm  price  of  wheat 
has   risen   105|  percent.      A  big  increase   in  wheat 

prices  means  only  a  small  advance  in  bread  prices   

as  far  as  material  costs  are  concerned  -  -  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  is 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
bread.      Often    the     farmer     gets      less      for  the 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Mar. 15 
1933 


Mar. 13 
1934 


Mar. 27 
1934 


Change 


Cereal  products 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Flour,  lb. 

3 

.0 

4 

.8 

4 

.8 

+60 

0 

Macaroni,  lb. 

14 

4 

15 

.5 

15 

7 

+  9 

0 

Wheat  cereal, 

22 

2 

24 

.3 

24 

3 

+  9 

5 

28  oz.  pkg. 

Vegetables-canned 

Corn, #2  can 

9 

8 

11 

3 

11 

3 

+15 

3 

Peas,  #2  can 

12 

5 

16 

.4 

16 

6 

+32 

8 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 

8 

.5 

10 

.5 

10 

5 

+23 

5 

Vegetables-fresh 

Potatoes,  lb. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

2 

8 

+75 

0 

Onions,  lb. 

2 

8 

4 

5 

4 

5 

+60 

7 

Cabbage,  lb. 

3 

5 

3 

8 

3 

7 

+  5 

7 

Vegetables-fresh 

Lettuce,  head 



8 

1 

8 

0 



Spinach,  lb. 



7 

1 

6. 

7 

Carrots,  bunch 



5 

7 

5 

6 



Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches , #Z\  can 

17 

8 

17 

9 

Pears,  #2£  can 

20 

8 

20 

7 

Pineapple,  #2|  can 

21 

.8 

21 

8 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb. 

6.3 

6 

.3 

Bananas,  doz. 

22 

0 

23 

.0 

22 

.5 

+  2 

.3 

Oranges,  doz. 

25 

.3 

27 

.6 

27 

.8 

+  9 

.9 

prices  were  up  10  percent.  The  farm 
price  of  butterfat  rose  56  percent; 
retail  prices  of  butter  were  going  up 
24  percent.  Farm  prices  of  beef  are 
up  11  percent,  while  retail  prices  av- 
erage only  slightly  above  last  year. 
Farmers  are  getting  59  percent  higher 
prices  for  lamb,  while  the  consumer 
pays  16  percent  more.  Egg  prices  have 
advanced  43  percent  at  the  farm  and 
24  percent  in  city  stores. 

ADVANCES  IN  retail  prices  of  food 
since  March,  1933,  have  not  seemed  to 
curtail  consumption.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  an  increased  consumption  of  a 
number  of  foods,  notably  eggs,  butter, 
and  beef. 

IF  CONSUMER  purchasing  continues 
to  gain  and  marketing  costs  are  kept  at 
reasonable  levels,  farm  prices  may  im- 
prove greatly  during  the  coming  year. 


wheat  in  a  loaf  of 
bread  than  the  retailer 
gets  for  selling  it. 
Today,  although  the  farm 
price  of  wheat  is  double 
last  year's  price,  the 
farmer  gets  only  a 
little  over  a  cent 
for  the  wheat  in  an  8- 
cent  loaf  of  bread. 

FARMERS  WERE  get- 
ting 36  percent  more  for 
milk  in  March  this  year 
than  they  got  in  the  same 
month  of  1933.     City  milk 
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Average  Retail  Prices ,_March  27, 1934  Scents) 


Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Markets 

__i9l_ 

) 

(lb.l_ 

United  States 

11. 

i  

 ZO. 

7 

24^2 

Atlanta   

10 

5 

33 

6 

229 

11 

1 

33 

3 

26.6 

13 

0 

30 

Q 

21.7 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Boston   

10 

7 

32 

0 

25.3 

Brideeoort  

14. 

0 

32 

0 

28.9 

Buffalo  

12. 

0 

29 

6 

25.2 

BIGGEST  CHANGE  in  prices  of  dairy  pro- 

Butte  

11. 

0 

28. 

4 

20.0 

ducts    in    March    was    a    droD    in  the 

14. 

0 

32. 

5 

22.5 

price   of  butter   from  an   average  of 

Chicago  

9. 

0 

29. 

8 

27.0 

31.9   cents   a  pound   on  March   13  to 

Cincinnati  

11. 

0 

29. 

8 

25.4 

30.7  cents  on  March  27. 

Cleve ! and  

10. 

0 

30. 

8 

26.7 

Colnwbus  

9. 

0 

30. 

0 

22.0 

SUCH  A  DROP  is  normal   at   this  season 

Dallas  

9. 

0 

29. 

1 

23.5 

of    the    year.       Butter    prices  rose 

Denver  

10. 

0 

29. 

0 

24.3 

steadily    from   about   December   15  of 

Detroit  

10. 

0 

30. 

0 

25.1 

last    v«ar    until    about    the  middle 

Fall  River  

12. 

0 

31. 

1 

26.1 

of  March   this   year,    and   since  that 

Houston  

10. 

0 

32. 

4 

20.8 

time  have  been  going  down. 

Indianaoolis  

9. 

0 

30. 

3 

23.2 

Jacksonville  

14. 

0 

31. 

1 

21.3 

PRODUCTION   of   butter   and   other  dairy 

Kansas  City  

10. 

0 

30. 

0 

24.2 

products    continues    to    run   below  a 

Little  Rock  

12. 

0 

30. 

0 

21.0 

year  ago. 

Los  Angeles  

10. 

0 

29. 

1 

22.6 

Louisvil le  

11. 

0 

29 

7 

22.0 

DURING   THE   PAST   two   months    there  has 

Manchester  

11 

0 

31 

4 

25.1 

bepn  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount 

11 

0 

30 

9 

22.3 

of  money  spent  by  consumers  for  butter. 

Milwaukee  

9 

.0 

29 

.0 

23.4 

Trade    figures    on    amounts    sold  and 

Minneapolis  

9 

.0 

29 

.0 

22.4 

prices  show  that  in  February  the  ex- 

Mobile  

13 

0 

31 

0 

23.2 

penditures    for   butter    ran    about  20 

Newark  

12 

.0 

32 

6 

25. 1 

percent  above  the  same  months  in  1933. 

New  Haven   

14 

.0 

32 

.5 

29  6 

This   fact,    together  with  an  increase 

New  Orleans  

10 

.0 

30 

.9 

23.2 

in    exoenditures    for    eggs    and  meats, 

New  York   

12 

.0 

32 

.1 

27.1 

gives  one   indication  that   the  buving 

Norfolk  

14 

.0 

31 

.6 

20.7 

power  of  consumers  in  general  is  pick- 

Omaha   

9 

.0 

29 

.3 

23.9 

ing  up. 

Peoria  

10 

.2 

28 

.7 

22.8 

Philadelphia  

11 

.0 

32 

.2 

27.4 

Pittsburgh  

11 

.0 

31 

.6 

26.0 

Portland,  Me  

11 

.3 

33 

.4 

25.7 

Portland,  Ore  

  10 

.8 

28 

.2 

22.0 

Providence  

12 

.0 

31 

.4 

26.1 

12 

.5 

32 

.2 

22.8 

11 

.0 

30 

.0 

25.7 

St.  Louis  

11 

.0 

31 

.8 

23.8 

St.  Paul  

9 

.0 

28 

.7 

22.8 

Salt  Lake  City   

10 

.0 

26 

.6 

18.2 

11 

.0 

29 

.9 

27.6 

13 

.7 

32 

.8 

21.8 

11 

.0 

31 

.5 

24.6 

Seattle  

9 

.7 

29 

.9 

21.3 

Sprinefield,  111. 

10 

.0 

29 

.9 

22.9 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

.  13 

.0 

32 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

March 

27,  1934 

( cents ) 

White 

Rye 

Whole  Wheat 

Markets 

-fib. ) 

fib.) 

fib-) 

United  States 

8.0 

8.6 

8.6 

Atlanta  

8.7 

9.7 

8.9 

Baltimore  

8.2 

9.2 

10.0 

Birmingham  

8.7 

9.8 

9.3 

Boston  

7.5 

8.7 

8.1 

Bridgeport  

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 

Buffalo  

8.3 

8.0 

9.1 

Butte  

8.3 

8.9 

8.3 

Charleston,  S. 

9.0 

9.3 

10,4 

Chicago  

6.9 

7.5 

8.8 

Cincinnati  

7.0 

8.7 

9.3 

Cleveland  

7.0 

7.4 

8.0 

Columbus  

7.4 

7.9 

8.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.0 

8.6 

7.5 

7.1 

7.5 

7.4 

Fall  River  

7.3 

8.1 

8.2 

7.8 

8.0 

7.9 

Indianapolis 

7.3 

8.0 

8.2 

Jacksonville 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

Kansas  City  

8.1 

8.5 

817 

Little  Rock  

8.8 

9.0 

9.5 

7.4 

9.5 

7.9 

7.0 

7.7 

7.8 

Manchester  

7.4 

8.4 

7.5 

Memphis  

8.0 

8.6 

8.8 

Milwaukee  

7.0 

7.0 

7.2 

Minneapolis  

8.3 

9.2 

9.7 

Mobile  

8.8 

9.7 

9.7 

Newark  

9.2 

9.3 

9.6 

New  Haven.  

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

New  Orleans  

7.9 

8.6 

9.7 

New  York  

8.7 

8.6 

9.2 

Norfolk  

8.2 

8.7 

9.3 

Omaha  

8.3 

8.9 

8.1 

Peoria  

7.5 

9.0 

8.8 

Philadelphia 

8.5 

9.1 

9.8 

Pittsburgh   

8.2 

8.7 

9.1 

7.7 

9.2 

8.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

8.3 

9.1 

8.3 

Providence  

7.3 

8.3 

8.8 

Ri  chmond   

8.5 

8.4 

9.3 

Rochester  

8.0 

8.0 

8.7 

St .  Louis  

7.3 

8.3 

9.2 

ot.  Paul  

8.6 

9.0 

9.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.5 

9.4 

7.8 

San  Francisco 

9.2 

9.0 

8.8 

Savannah  

9.2 

9.6 

10.0 

Scranton  

9.2 

9.7 

9.5 

Seattle... 

8.5 

9.3 

8.5 

Springfield,  111.  

8.3 

9.2 

9.1 

Washington.  D. 

C. 

8.3 

8.0 

8.9 

BREAD 

WHITE  BREAD  has  gone  up  again  in  price. 
Back  to  8.0  cents  per  pound  loaf, 
where  it  was  last  fall.  This  is  the 
result  of  small  advances  in  price  in 
a  number  of  cities  which  more  than 
balanced  a  drop  of  7/10th  cent  in 
Baltimore  where  the  high  price  set 
a  few  weeks  ago  could  not  be  main- 
tained. 

BIGGEST  JUMP  in  price  was  in  Mobile 
where  bread  advanced  4/10th  cent. 
There  were  increases  of  3/10th  cent 
in  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  smaller  increases  in  10  other 
cities . 

THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  can  find  no  rea- 
son for  an  increase  in  bread  prices 
at  this  time  as  far  as  material 
costs  are  concerned.  Ever  since  the 
third  week  of  January  the  average 
flour  price  has  been  going  downhill, 
with  only  a  few  slight  exceptions. 
On  March  27  the  wholesale  price  of 
flour  was  quoted  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  last  summer  and  milk  prices 
have  also  been  lower.  At  the  present 
farm  price  of  70  cents  a  bushel  the 
farmer  gets  only  a  little  over  one 
cent  for  the  amount  of  wheat  in 
an    8    cent  loaf  of  bread. 

PRICES  OF  RYE  and  whole  wheat  bread 
remain  unchanged  at  8.6  cents  a 
pound.  In  most  countries  rye  bread 
sells  at  prices  much  lower  than  wheat 
bread.  The  ccst  of  materials  to 
the  baker  is  lower  here,  too,  but 
rye  bread  is  generally  sold  at  higher 
prices  because  less  of  it  is  handled. 

IF  BREAD  PRICES  in  your  city  have  gone 
up,   find  out  from  your  local  baker 
how  much  —  if  any  —  his  costs  other 
than  materials  have  advanced. 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

AVERAGE  PRICES  to  consumers  for  flour 
and  wheat  cereal  stayed  the  same  free 
March  13  to  27.  Macaroni  prices  were 
reported  up  2/10th  cent. 

SOMEONE  recently  called  cur  attention 
to  a  striking  example  of  the  high 
cost  of  processing  and  marketing. 
The  farmer  who  has  his  wheat  custom 
ground  at  the  mill  can  get  a  barrel 
of  flour  in  exchange  for  from  5 -J  to 
6-j  bushels  of  wheat.  If  he  goes  to 
the  store  and  buys  126  pounds  of 
flour  (the  equivalent  of  a  barrel) 
at  4.8  cents  a  pound  it  costs  him 
$9.41  and  with  wheat  selling  for  70 
cents  a  bushel  he  must  sell  more  than 
17  bushels  in  order  to  buy  the  flour 
which  he  could  get  from  the  miller 
for  about  6  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
cost  of  distributing  and  selling  the 
flour,  that  is,  is  equal  to  the  value 
of  about  11  bushels  of  wheat. 
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Average  Retail 

Prices , 

March  27.  1934  (cents) 

Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat  cereals 

Markets 

fib.) 

(lb. } 

(28  oz,  Ekg^ 

United  States 

4.8 

15.7 

24.3 

Atlanta  

5.5 

20.8 

25.0 

Baltimore..   

4.8 

16.2 

23.5 

Birmingham  

5.0 

13.5 

24.7 

Boston  

i*  5.2 

16.8 

24.0 

Bridgeport  

5.4 

16.3 

24.5 

Buffalo  

4.8 

16.0 

25.9 

Butte  . 

4.1 

14.7 

26.3 

Charleston,  S.C. 

5.5 

15.6 

26.3 

Chicago.. 

4.6 

15.0 

OA  t  p 

Cincinnati  

4.6 

15.6 

22.8 

Cleveland  

4.6 

15.9 

23.3 

Columbus  

4.2 

16 . 5 

25.7 

Dallas 

4.8 

16.5 

24.3 

Denver  

4.0 

17. 1 

23.8 

Detroit  

4.4 

14.2 

23.3 

Fall  River 

5.2 

15.4 

23.3 

Houston  

4.8 

12.7 

21 . 9 

Indianapolis  

4.4 

15.6 

26 . 3 

Jacksonville   

5.7 

25.8 

25.4 

Kansas  City   

4.6 

16.3 

24.2 

Little  Rock  

4.8 

15.4 

28.7 

Los  Angles  

4.5 

14.9 

24 . 0 

Louisville  

5.3 

14.3 

24 . 0 

Manchester  

5.3 

18.  0 

25.7 

Memphis  

5.8 

14 . 6 

25 .  C 

Milwaukee  

4.6 

14.7 

23.3 

Minneapolis  

4.6 

13.3 

22.8 

Mobile  

5.1 

16.2 

24.  0 

Newark   

5.0 

16. 1 

22.8 

New  Haven  

5.5 

16. 1 

23.8 

New  Orleans  

5.9 

9.8 

24.3 

New  York  

5.1 

16.8 

23. 1 

Norfolk  

4.9 

15.8 

24.7 

Omaha  

4.3 

18.6 

24 . 3 

Peoria  

4.7 

17. 1 

25.7 

Philadelphia   

4.7 

15.7 

22.4 

Pittsburgh.   

4.5 

15.3 

23. 1 

Portland,  Me  

5.0 

17.2 

24.7 

Portland,  Ore. 

4.1 

17. 1 

24 . 3 

Providence 

5.3 

16.7 

22.  S 

Richmond  

4.9 

15.0 

23 . 3 

Rochester  

5.2 

16.2 

25.2 

St.  Louis    

4.6 

17.  0 

25 . 4 

St.  Paul  

4.7 

13.  9 

24.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

3.6 

17.6 

25.  0 

San  Francisco  

4.9 

16.1 

24.3 

Savannah  

5.4 

15.2 

24.7 

Scranton   

5.2 

17.3 

23.8 

Seattle   

4.2 

15.5 

25.4 

Springfield,  111 

4.7 

15.6 

24.9 

Washington.  D,  C 

5.2 

15.8 

23.3 

Average.  Retail 

Prices. 

-  March. 

-.2^, 

;934 

( cents ) 

Round 

steak  Rib  roast 

IfUuvn    I  UdST. 

Markets 

.   (lb.)   

(lb 

.  ) 

...  1   

United  States 

25 

.1 

20 

.7 

15.2 

Atlanta  

27 

.3 

20 

.3 

14.7 

Baltimore  

23 

.9 

21 

.6 

14.9 

Birmingham  

27 

.1 

22 

.5 

14.4 

Boston  

30 

.6 

21 

.1 

17.7 

BEEF 

Bridge 'ort  

31 

.4 

24 

.2 

18.1 

Buffalo  

22 

4 

20 

6 

14.7 

Butte  

19 

0 

16 

3 

12.8 

ALL  BEEF   cuts  went   up   in  price   in  the 

Charleston,  S.C 

25 

5 

20 

5 

14.3 

two  weeks  ending  March  27,  in  spite  of 

Chicago  

22 

8 

21 

1 

16.2 

relatively    large    slaughter    of  beef 

Cincinnati  

24 

7 

20 

7 

13.5 

animals,    which   was   about   25  percent 

Cleveland  

23 

9 

21. 

0 

16.3 

over   last   year.      This   is  partly  due 

Columbus  

26 

2 

22 

1 

16.2 

to  smaller  slaughter  of  hogs  and  sheep 

Dallas  

27. 

4 

21. 

0 

14.7 

but  also  it  is  an  indication  of  higher 

Denver  

22. 

2 

18. 

2 

14.4 

purchasing  power  of  consumers  who  are 

Detroit  

25 

1 

20. 

6 

15.4 

buying    more    beef    at    higher  prices. 

Fall  River  

30. 

7 

19. 

7 

15.0 

Houston  

25. 

b 

22 

o 

13.9 

ADVANCES   in   beef  prices    from   March  13 

Indianapolis..  . 

26 

4 

20 

6 

16.7 

to  27  were  moderate.     Round  steak  and 

Jacksonville  

23 

8 

20 

7 

14.9 

chuck  roast  each  went  up  l/10th  cent 

Kansas  City  

22 

4 

18 

7 

14.4 

and  rib  roast  up  2/10th  cent. 

Little  Rock  

25 

7 

18 

6 

13.4 

Los  Angeles  

22 

6 

19 

4 

14.3 

FARM    PRICE    of    beef    animals    has  been 

Louisville  

26 

4 

18 

4 

14.8 

extremely  low  and  the  recent  improve- 

Manchester.. 

30 

4 

20 

3 

16.3 

ment   in  prices   is   much  needed.  For 

Memphis  

25 

4 

19 

5 

13.0 

several    months    the    price    to  farmers 

Milwaukee  

22 

7 

18 

6 

15.5 

has  been  gradually  climbing.     In  March 

Minneapolis  

23 

.0 

19 

4 

14.8 

it  was  $3.79  a  hundred  pounds,  compared 

Mobile  

23 

7 

IS 

0  . 

14.2 

with  $3.33  a  hundred  pounds  in  January. 

Newark  

29 

1 

22 

7 

17.1 

New  Haven  

31 

6 

23 

8 

18.4 

PARITY    PRICE,     which    would    give  beef 

New  Orleans  

24 

.7 

22 

8 

15.7 

producers  their  pre-war  purchasing  pow- 

New York  

28 

.0 

24 

3 

17.4 

er,  would  be  $6.25.     It  is  plain  that 

Norfolk  

23 

.9 

22 

6 

14.9 

recent  increases  have  not  brought  about 

Omaha    

21 

.8 

15 

.8 

13.6 

high  orices. 

Peoria  

22 

.7 

16 

8 

14.2 

Philadelphia 

28 

.1 

25 

3 

17.9 

p-i  ttsburgh  

24 

.5 

20 

.9 

14.4 

Portland,  Me,... 

29 

.2 

19 

.9 

15.6 

Portland,  Ore,. 

21 

.1 

17 

.9 

13.8 

Providence 

30 

0 

22. 

5 

17.0 

Richmond  

24 

7 

21 

3 

14.7 

Rochester.  . 

23 

0 

18 

6 

14.4 

St.  Louis..  

26 

3 

19 

3 

14.6 

St.  Paul  

21 

8 

20 

0 

15.3 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

22 

5 

17 

5 

13.5 

San  Francisco... 

25 

7 

23. 

2 

14.2 

Savannah 

24 

1 

21. 

7 

15.3 

Scranton. 

27 

0 

23 

3 

18.5 

Seattle  

25. 

1 

22. 

6 

16.0 

Springfield, 111 

23 

3 

15 

2 

13.5 

Washington, D.C. 

24 

.9 

22 

2 

15.6 
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Chops 

Lard 

Whole  smo 

Marke  ts 

(lb 

) 

(lb. 

) 

ham  (lb.  ) 

United  States 

24. 

1 

10. 

3 

.  18.5 

A 1 1  an  t  a 

23. 

8 

10. 

3 

17.3 

Baltimore   

22 

4 

10 

0 

18.5 

Birmingham   

20 

4 

9 

6 

17.5 

PORK 

Boston..  .. 

23. 

5 

10 

7 

19.6 

Bridgeport  

26 

9 

10 

1 

18.7 

Buffalo  

.  25 

8 

9 

.  5 

18.5 

PRICES    of    fresh    pork    cuts    have  gone 

Butte 

21 

.2 

11 

.  1 

19.2 

down   during   the    latter  part    of  March 

Charleston,  S.  C 

  19 

1 

10 

.  8 

16.9 

while    cured    pork    prices    were  going 

Chicago  

  24 

4 

10 

O 

' 

17.5 

up  a  little.     Pork  chops,   for  example, 

Cincinnati 

23 

9 

10 

8 

16.7 

dropped  an  average  of  9/10th  cent  from 

Cleveland 

  25. 

1 

11 

3 

18.7 

March  13  to  March  27,   while  the  price 

Columbus  

  24 

9 

9 

.  6 

19.0 

of  hams  rose  l/10th  cent. 

Dallas  

23 

8 

11 

.3 

18.3 

Denver  

23 

2 

10 

,4 

19.1 

HOG    SLAUGHTER    in    March    was    light  — 

Detroit  

27 

3 

10 

.  1 

19.5 

about   15  percent   under   last,   year  and 

Fall  River  . 

  25 

.5 

9 

.4 

18 . 9 

the  five  year  average  and  the  smallest 

Houston  

  23 

.  0 

9 

.  9 

18.1 

March     slaughter     since    1917.  Average 

Indianapolis  

23 

5 

10 

.  4 

18.6 

weights    of  hogs    slaughtered  were  also 

Jacksonville  

  19 

8 

10 

.7 

18.1 

light,   so  that  the  output  of    meat  was 

Kansas  City  

21 

.7 

10 

.2 

17.5 

small.      This  reduction    in  supplies  is 

Little  Rock  

  21 

_  j 

10 

.  1 

17.6 

due    largely  to  the  emergency  slaughter 

Los  Angeles  

27 

.  1 

9 

.2 

18.4 

of  pigs  last  fall. 

Louisville  

  22 

.  4 

11 

.  0 

16.4 

Manchester  

  23 

.  6 

10 

.6 

19.0 

^ARM  PRICES  of  hogs   in  March  were  about 

Memphis  

........  20 

.  9 

9 

.6 

17.5 

the    same    as    in    February.  Although 

Milwaukee  

  24 

.  6 

10 

.  1 

17.9 

hog    prices    are    low    in    relation  to 

Minneapolis  

  24 

.  0 

9 

.  9 

18.2 

parity   prices    there    has    been    a  real 

Mobil e  

20 

.6 

9 

.  9 

18.2 

improvement   in  February  and  March  and 

Newark  

25 

.  0 

10 

.  1 

18.7 

hog  producers   cooperating   in   the  pro- 

New Haven  

27 

.4 

10 

.  9 

21.0 

duction    control    program    will  receive 

New  Orleans... 

....    •  21 

.6 

9 

.6 

17.6 

benefit   payments   in   addition    to  their 

New  York  

25 

.  1 

10 

.9 

19.4 

ordinary  income  from  the  sale  of  hogs. 

Norfolk  

21 

.  9 

9 

.9 

17.6 

Omaha  

20 

.8 

10 

.7 

17.9 

Peoria  

21 

3 

10 

,  4 

18.1 

Philadelphia  

28 

3 

10 

.8 

18.9 

Pittsburgh  

24 

.5 

10 

.3 

17.4 

Portland,  Me  

24 

9 

10 

0 

18.3 

6 

10 

.7 

19.8 

Provi  dence  

26 

4 

9 

6 

19.0 

Richmond  

23 

6 

9 

.9 

18.0 

Rochester  

24 

9 

9 

.  9 

18.5 

St.  Louis  

23 

9 

9 

8 

18.5 

St.  Paul  

23. 

0 

9. 

9 

18.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

25 

3 

12 

3 

20.1 

San  Francisco  

29. 

3 

11. 

i 

J. 

21.5 

Savannah  

19. 

1 

10. 

5 

16.7 

Scranton....  

26. 

3 

11. 

4 

19.6 

Seattle  

28. 

5 

10. 

8 

21.5 

Springfield,  111. 

  21. 

4 

9. 

8 

18.2 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

25. 

0 

9. 

9 

19.2 

Average  Retail  Prices,  March  27,  1954  (cents) 

Leg  of  lamb    Breast  lamb    Square  chuck 
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Average  Retail_Pricgs..March_27, 1934( cents) 

Hens  Eggs 
Markets              .                  (lb.)      .  (doz.) 

United_States  24.4  24.6 

Atlanta   20.6  22.7 

Baltimore   27.6  25.6 

Birmingham   19.1  19.4 

POULTRY  Boston   26.5  36.7 

Bridgeport   27.6  33-1 

Buffalo     24.6  26.6 

ONE  OF  THE   CLEAREST  indications   of  increased         Butte     19.9  27.1 

consumer    purchasing    power    is    the    greater         Charleston,  S=  C-  22.5  19.6 

expenditure  for  eggs.    Statistics  of  egg  con-         Chicago   26.4  25.6 

sumption   are   not   complete   but   in   the    four         Cincinnati   26.9  23.3 

largest    markets    the    figures    indicate    that  Cleveland   25.8  25.9 

consumption    in   March   was   about    25   percent  Columbus  24.8  22,2 

over  that  of  a  year  ago  in  spite  of  higher         Dallas.  ......   21  1  22.0 

prices.  Denver   20.4  23.7 

Detroit   26.2  23.1 

THERE  HAS   BEEN   a   gradual    improvement   in   egg         Fall  River.    25.3  30.1 

consumption  ever  since  last  summer.  Houston   23.4  19.7 

Indianapolis     23.2  21.1 

STORAGE  SUPPLIES  of  eggs  are  only  about   two-         Jacksonville   .23.2  22.6 

thirds  of  last  year's  supplies  at  this  time.  Kansas  City   .    20.6  23.9 

Last  season  did  not  turn  out  to  be  so  profit-         Little  Rock   16.7  19.8 

able  as  many  speculators  had  anticipated  and         Los  Angeles   26.1  22.7 

they  are  evidently  a  little  cautious  this  year.  Louisville ......         ..    20.2  20.4 

Manchester   26.8  29.8 

PRICE  OF  HENS  continues  to  go  up  as  it  usually         Memphis   19.3  19.4 

does  at  this  time  of  the  year.     The  drop  in         Milwaukee   24.2  23.2 

egg  prices  to  consumers  from  March  13  to  March         Minneapolis   22.5  21.9 

27  was  only  l/10th  cent  and  it  looks  as  if         Mobile   18.5  17.6 

present  prices  were  about  as  low  as  we  can         Newark   27.2  32.7 

expect.  New  Haven   28.3  33.1 

New  Orleans   21.6  20.4 

New  York   26.7  33.5 

Norfolk   24.1  22.2 

Omaha   19.0  20.4 

Peoria   21,2  19.5 

Philadelphia   29.5  29.7 

Pittsburgh   25.7  25.3 

Portland,  Me   26.2  29.9 

Portland,  Ore   22.9  19.3 

Providence     27.4  31.5 

Richmond....  .   25.1  21.2 

Rochester   24. S  26.3 

St.  Louis....    21.8  22.5 

St.  Paul   23.0  22.7 

Salt  Lake  City   23.1  20.8 

San  Francisco   32.3  22.7 

Savannah   20.2  20.3 

Scranton     29.0  26.5 

Seattle   25.1  24.6 

Springfield,  111  19.3  18.7 

-3  0-  WafiMng tpn^p, , ,. C „  ____29  -5  2_ 


Average  Retail 

Prices.  March  27. 

1934 

( cents ) 

Markets 

Potatoes 
(lb.) 

Onions 
fib.  ) 

Cabbage 
( lb .  ) 

United  States 

d .  a 

4  .  D 

3  •  7 

Atlanta  

9  Q 
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Chicago  
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4 .  u 

ivan  oiwurt   last   isovemoe.    -ne  price  01 

Cincinnati  
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4 . 0 

0 .  b 

potatoes  has  been  gradually  climbing 

Cleveland  
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  o .  o 

4 . 1 

"Z  c 
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because  of  the  low  yields  last  fall. 
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During  the  last  half  of  March,  nowever. 
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pound    m    the    average    retail  store 
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Kansas  City  
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heavy.     In  New  York   City   the  whole- 

Little Rock 
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A  9 

9  O 

sale    price    dropped    from    52.71  to 

Los  Angeles  

  <Z.D 

7  a 

1 .  b 

52.13    a    hundred    during    March  and 

Louisvil"!  e  
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0 . 3 

at    Presquo    Isle,    Maine,    the  price 

Manchester  
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Mobile  
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4 . 6 

are  now  shipping  new  potatoes. 

New  Haven  
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New  Orleans  

7  O 
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4 . 0 

3.4 
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Florida   the    farm  price   is  extremely 
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Philadelphia 
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Pittsburgh  
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freezing  weather  may  cut  down  yields. 

Portland,  Me 
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A 
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Portland,  Ore. 

  1.9 
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2 . 5 

Providence  
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Richmond  
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  3.4 

4 .  y 

4 . 1 

Rochester  
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St.  Louis.. ... 
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St.  Paul  
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Salt  Lake  City 
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O  A 
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FRUIT 
(Fresh) 

SHIPMENTS  OF  ORANGE'S  are  being  con- 
trolled this  year  by  a  marketing 
agreement.  Shippers  have  agreed  to 
regulate  their  marketing  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  gluts  and  to  bring  about 
a  better  distribution  of  oranges  in 
the  markets  of  the  country. 

SO  FAR,  at  least,  this  regulation  of 
shipments  has  not  caused  any  undue 
advance  in  prices  to  consumers. 
Present  prices  are  not  high,  although 
the  average  in  city  stores  was  2/10th 
cent  higher  on  March  27  than  two 
weeks  earlier. 

BANANA  PRICES  to  consumers  dropped  a 
half  cent  a  dozen  from  March  13  to 
March  27. 

APPLE  PRICES  can  be  expected  to  go 
up  from  now  until  June  when  the  early 
apples  begin  to  come  on  the  market. 


Average  Re  tail  Prices,  March  27.  1954..  (cents) 
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18 . 3 

20 . 8 

O  T  1 

21 . 1 

Houston 

16 . 2 

18 . 8 

on  *z 
2U  .  3 

Indiananol i  s 

17 . 3 

25 . 0 

O  O  T 

22 . 7 

Jacksonvi lie 

15 . 6 

20 . 6 

on  t 

20  .  1 

Kansas  Citv 

18 . 9 

21 . 8 

O  T  CZ 

23  .  5 

Little  Rock 

19 . 0 

23 . 2 

o  o  n 

22 . 0 

I. os  Aneeles 

14.  8 

17 . 2 

Louis v  i lie 

18  .7 

22.3 

Ol  1 

^1 .  1 

Man  oh  ft  =;  t  ft  r 

19 . 1 

21 . 9 

23  .  0 

Mpmnh  i  s 

17 . 0 

20 . 5 

19  .  9 

Mil wp n  kp  p 

19  3 

19 . 4 

/co  .  2 

Minnpp'nnl  i  ^ 

18  .7 

21 . 4 

23  . 6 

Mobile 

16 . 5 

18 . 1 

TO  Pi 

Newark 

15 . 2 

19 . 1 

20  .  5 

Nsw  vpn 

19 . 7 

22 . 9 

23 .  1 

Nsw  0 rl  pan ^ 

17  3 

20  0 

on  l 

20  .  1 

New  York 

16 . 6 

19 . 3 

20 . 4 

Norfolk 

17  R 

X  1  •  o 

22  6 

22  .  8 

Omaha 

19  4 

21  2 

23  . 1 

Peo  ria 

19  7 

X     .  f 

22 . 0 

23 . 7 

Ph i 1 a d?l nh i  a 

Xw  « 

18  5 

O  1  T 

21 . 1 

Pittsburgh 

17  4 

XI  • 

22  3 

22 . 4 

Portland  Mp 

1Q 

22  "=? 

Art  /"» 

22 . 6 

Portland  Ore 

18  0 

18  2 

21  .  5 

P  rov  idenop 

18  1 

X  O  .  X 

2n  4 

21 . 9 

Richmond 

17  2 

21  4 

22 . 3 

Roche^t  pr 

1Q  4 

90  ^ 
cU  .  O 

22  .  0 

St .  Louis 

16  7 

X  w  .  1 

90  R 

22.3 

St  Paul 

90,  4 
fcU  .  ft 

21  P. 

23 . 5 

Salt  Lake  City 

18  S 

X  u  ■  w 

2n  q 

22 . 5 

San  Fr?inp.  i  onn 

IK  7 
X  <J  .  o 

17  7 

X  /  .  I 

19 . 6 

Savannah 

17  C) 

21.1 

22 . 2 

Sc  ranton 

TO  C 
iO  .  vj 

20.5 

22.5 

Seattle  

17.4 

18.2 

21.1 

Springfield, 111 

18.6 

24.1 

23.8 

Washington,  n  r, 

16.3 

19.5 

20.1 

FRUITS 
(Canned) 

DID  YOU  ever  see  a  can  of  peaches 
marked  "Below  U.S. Standard"? 

THIS  KIND  of  mark  on  a  label  means 
that  the  food  is  perfectly  fit 
for  eating  but  it  is  not  hie;h 
grade.  This  kind  of  minimum  qual- 
ity grade  is  fixed  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  under  the 
law  of  1930  giving  it  the  power 
to  require  canners  to  mark  their 
substandard  goods. 

WHEN  CANNED  peaches  fail  to  meet  the 
Food  and  Drug  standard  only  in 
that  they  consist  of  peaches  packed 
in  water,  they  must  be  labeled 
"Water  pack  peaches";  "Peaches  in 
water";  "Peaches  packed  in  water"; 
"Unsweetened    peaches    in  water". 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS  cover  peaches  which 
are  not  normal  size  or  are  white 
in  color,  or  are  freestones. 

YOU  CAN  get  a  full  description  of 
these  terms  and  what  they  mean 
if  you  write  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  Focd 
and  Drug  Administration  Service  and 
Regulatory  Announcements  No.  4 
(1). 
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FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


the  women  of  the  country  are  going  after  the  milk  problem. 
The  Consumers'  Counsel  inquiry  into  milk  consumption  by 
children  has  stirred  into  action  women's  groups  in  50 
cities  stretching  all  the  way  from  one  coast  to  the  other. 

Since  our  last  issue  50,000  questionnaires  have  been 
sent  to  these  groups  which  are  busily  engaged  now  in 
finding  out  the  facts  about  how  much  milk  is  now  con- 
sumed by  children  in  different  classes  in  each  com- 
munity; how  much  of  the  family  budget  goes  for  milk; 
how  much  of  the  family's  milk  supplies  come  from  relief 
agencies . 

To  help  the  women  of  the  country  understand  some  of  the 
reasons  why  children  have  been  short-rationed  on  milk  and 
some  of  the  ways  for  getting  adeauate  supplies  to  them, 
a  special  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  devoted  solely 
to  milk  will  be  released  next  week.  This  issue  is 
therefore  limited  to  the  usual  report  on  changes  in  farm 
and  city  prices  of  foods. 

If  a  milk  inquiry  has  not  been  started  in  your  city 
and  you  would  like  our  help  in  organizing  one,  write  us. 
This  is  the  biggest  recovery  job  the  women  have  yet  under- 
taken.   Get  in  on  it  I 


Frederic  C.  Howe 
Consumers'  Counsel 


Con 


sumers 


A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  consumers  in 
understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  mak- 
ing wise,  economical  purchases. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 


)  VOL.1.   No.  17 


MAY  7,  1934 


WOMAN'S  PART  IN  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


A  BETTER  AMERICA  should  be  an  America  in  which 
there  is  no  involuntary  poverty,  no  such  thing  as  hunger, 
especially  for  those  too  weak  and  too  young  to  protect 
themselves . 

THERE  IS  a  possible  program  for  the  women  of 
America;  a  program  to  create  a  better  America,  worthy 
of  its  rich  endowments  for  every  possible  need, 

AS  A  MINIMUM  program  we  have  outlined  some  projects 
in  a  little  handbook  published  by  the  office  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel.  Copies  of  this  handbook  will  be  sent 
to  any  woman  on  request. 

MANY    OF    THESE    PROJECTS    are    now   being  carried 
on  in  some  part  of  the  country  by  public  spirited  women. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  women  are  doing  or  might  be 
doing  in  your  community,   ask  for  a  copy  under  the  title 
given  above. 


Frederic  C.  Howe, 
Consumers'  Counsel. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT. 


By  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 


CREDIT  UNIONS  are  of  interest  tc 
the  Consumers'  Counsel  in  that  they  in- 
crease purchasing  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  protect  consumers 
from  extortionate  rates  of  interest.  They 
are  "baby  banks",  which  provide  credit 
to  persons  of  small  means. 


LOANS  are  made  only  for 
useful  purposes  - —  for  provi« 
dent  purposes  which  promise  a 
real  benefit  to  the  borrower. 

AMONG  FARMERS  the  credit 
union  lends  money  for  feed  or 
stock.  To  city  borrowers  it 
lends  money  to  pay  hospital 
fees,  to  enter  small  business- 
es, to  buy  tools  and  machines. 

INTEREST  RATES  on  loans  are  moderate. 
Thus   the    necessitous    borrower    is  rescued 
from  the   loan  shark  who   exacted    30%,  40% 
and  even  100%. 

THE  SPECIAL  feature  of  credit  unions 
is  that  they  are  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people  they  are  to  serve 
They  are  co-operative  banks. 

CREDIT  UNIONS  can  be  organized  within 
industries,  or  by  groups  of  government  em- 
ployees, or  in  small  farming  communities,  or 
in  social  settlements,  or  other  such  groups. 

IT  IS  CLAIMED  that  no  failures  have 
occurred  among  these  little  banks  during 
the  entire  depression. 

ONE  REASON  stated  is  that  the  loans 
are  for  useful  purposes. 

ANOTHER  REASON  given  is  that  the 
loans  are.  made  with  great  care  and  watched 
over    by    those    who    make    them.     For  most 


credit  unions  are  community  as  well  as  co- 
operative affairs. 

10  YEARS  ago  we  had  few  such  banks 
in  this  country.  Today  there  are  nearly 
2,300.  They  are  growing  very  rapidly. 

THEIR  MEMBERS  numb- 
er nearlyhalf  a  million, 
and  their  resources  more 
than  ^65,000,000.  More 
than  3  such  banks  are  or- 
ganized every  business  day 
in  the  year. 

$19,000,000  has 
been  leaned  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Credit  Union  of 
the  City  of  New  York  to 
84,000  borrowers.  There 
are  over  300  credit  unions  among  postal 
employees,  whose  savings  amount  to  $7,000- 
,000.  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  employeeshave  S  credit  unions, 
which  have  loaned  17.000  employees  $18,- 
500.000 

20,000    such   people's    banks    are  tc 
be    found    in   Germany.     They    are    in  every 
country    in    Europe,    as    well    as   in  Africa 
and  Asia. 

YES,  INDEED,  we  too  are  organizing  a 
credit  union  among  ourselves,  here  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  credit  unions  you  should 
write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  of  your 
State,  or  the  C  U.  National  Extension 
Bureau,  5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  Most  of 
the  States  have  passed  laws  permitting  them. 

COMMERCIAL  BANKS  serve  persons  of 
large  means.  The  credit  union  serves  persons 
of  small  means.  Consumer  credit  is  safely 
provided  by  credit  unions- 
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COVER   PICTURE  of 
this    issue    shows  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  a 
credit  union. 

THE  NUMBERS  1,  2 
and  3  mark  the  President, 
Vice-President  and  Sec- 
retary-treasurer in  the 
group . 


FOR  NEXT  WINTER'S  PANTRY  SHELF 

How  women  can  get  together  and  help  the  Re- 
lief Administration  store  up  food  for  next 
winter's  hungry 

ROWS  OF  SHINING  cans  and  jars 
solidly  packed  with  calories  and  vitamins 
stored  up    for   the  people  who  needed  them 

 that  was  the  picture  last  year  in  many 

places.       Women    were    seeing    the    need  of 
conserving    the    riches    the    land    had  pro- 
vided,   in   order   to   cut   the   next  winter's 
toll  of  hunger,  malnutrition           even  star- 
vation . 

THAT  WAS  how  it  was  done 
last  year,  that  was  how  lives  were  saved 
all  over  the  country.  Official  eyes  had 
not  had  time  to  take  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, to  plan  an  official  campaign  to  de- 
feat starvation  with  relief  gardens  and 
relief  canning  centers,  in  a  nation-wide 
program . 

THIS  YEAR  will  tell  a  dif- 
ferent   story.      The    experiments    they  tried 


Community  Canning  Center   in  North  Carolina 
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last  year  —  official  and  unofficial  — 
were  a  big  success,  showed  that  garden- 
ing and  canning  could  not  only  make  re- 
lief money  feed  more  people  —  and  feed 
them  better  —  but  could  also  start  these 
people  in  the  direction  the  new  relief 
plans  are  aiming  toward  —  complete  self- 
supporting  independence. 

ONE  SIGNPOST  to  this  year's  can- 
ning program  was  the  Federal  experiment 
in    Texas.       It    was    a    three-way  scheme. 

FIRST,  the  farmers  had  too  many 
cattle  which  weren't  producing  enough  to 
pay  for  their  feed  and  yet  would  not  bring 
in  anything  as  beef.  Second,  there  were 
thousands  of  people  witho-ut  meat.  And  then 
in  the  third  place  there  were  the  people 
who  had  nothing  to  do. 

THE    ANSWER    was    obvious.  They 
took  Federal  Relief  money  and  established 
nineteen    canning    centers    scattered  over 
Texas,    and   the   Department   of  Agriculture 
extension    agents    went    around    and  bought 
up  the  "boarder"  cattle  from  dairy  herds  — 
over  twenty-one  thousand  of  these 
n,on-productive   cows.      That  made 
six    and    a    half   million  pounds 
of   beef,    and    it    gave    nine  or 
ten  thousand  women  work  for  the 
season  at  a  minimum  wage  of  forty 
cents  an  hour.     When  it  was  all 
figured   up,    this   beef   cost  the 
Government  130  a  pound,  counting 
labor. 

BUT  THE  point  of  it  all  was 
that  it  provided  relief  which 
would  have  been  necessary  anyway, 
and  did  it  by  a  system  that  help- 
ed three  different  sets  of  people 
in  the  process.  They  paid  farmers 
2i  cents  a  pound  for  their  cattle 
when  they  couldn't  have  got  more 
than  three  quarters  of  one  cent 
a  pound  if  they  had  sold  them  to 
the  packing  houses  in  the  regular 
-way,  and  while  they  were  buying, 


the  prices  of  beef  to  Texas  farmers  went 

up,  so  that  it  helped  the  farmers  in  every- 
way. 

SURPLUS    RELIEF    has  come 

along  since  to  channel  off  the  .surplus 
farm  products  into  relief,  but  these 
same  canning  centers  will  probably  be 
used  again  this  year  —  this  time  for  the 
produce  from  community  gardens. 

THREE  DIFFERENT  types  of 
gardens  will  be  planted  this  year  —  have 
been  planted  in  many  places  already.  If 
people  have  garden  space  of  their  own, 
they  will  be  provided  with  seeds  and 
tools  to  cultivate  it,  and  one  of  the 
many  types  of  canning  facilities  will  be 
available  to  them  to  get  their  food  into 
storage . 


Results 
of  one 
Southern 

Community  Garden 


Sometimes  they  have  a  traveling  canning 
kitchen  that  goes  through  a  district  on 
schedule . 


IF  THE  town  is  too  big  to  al- 
low them  garden  space  of  their  own,  they 
use  vacant  lots  and  have  community  gardens  — 
either  divided  up  into  plots  for  individual 
families  or  cultivated  as  work  projects  for 
whole  communities.  One  of  these  three  types 
of  garden  is  bound  to  fit  any  family  on  re- 
lief, wherever  they  live,  any  place  in  the 
country.  And  the  rule  in  many  places  is  — 
"No  garden,  no  relief." 

WITH  GARDENS  planted  and  start- 
ing to  bring  in  returns,  then  comes  the  job 
of  getting  the  surplus  food  into  containers 
for  next  winter's  stock.  Like  all  other 
parts  of  the  relief  program  this  year,  the 
way  they  go  about  it  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual set-up. 

IF    AN    unused    canning  plant 
happens   to  be  nearby,    they  rent   it  and  do 
the   job    in   a   large-scale   way.  Otherwise, 
maybe  a  school   or   church   or  club   or  lodge 
lends  its  kitchen.     Usually  loans  of  equip- 
ment —  pressure  cookers,   jars,   stoves,  and 
so  on  —  are   in  great  demand,    because  the 
less    relief   money    spent    on    equipment  the 
more    they    will    have    for     feeding  people. 


JOBS  APLENTY  go  with  this 
program.  Specially  trained  people  are  need- 
ed to  keep  records,  to  plan  the  work,  see 
to  it  that  no  more  food  comes  in  than  can 
be  canned  the  same  day  —  because  it  is 
important  to  can  food  fresh  —  to  route 
it  through  its  different  processes,  and 
to  direct  the  personnel. 

BUT  THESE  jobs  should  go  to 
unemployed  people,  if  there  are  funds,  to 
pay  them,  and  if  they  are  to  be  hired.  But 
if  there  are  no  funds,  volunteers  should 
get  on  the  job.  At  any  rate,  every  woman 
should  go  to  the  relief  administrator  in 
her  community,  and  find  out .  Usually  there 
is  something  everyone  can  do  without  taking 
a  needy  person's  job.  But  that  something 
should  be  done  under  the  direction  of  one 
planner  —  the  relief  administrator  in  your 
town.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can  all 
be  part  of  one  united  front  against  starva- 
tion . 


See  page  9  for  reference  to  pam- 
phlet on  community  canning  based 
on  experience  in  many  States. 
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FARMERS  HELPING  THEMSELVES  -  AND  EACH  OTHFR 


ROUNDING  UP  cattle,  roping  calves 
and  branding  them,  out  on  the  open  range. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  old-timers  among 
our  readers  in  Wyoming  who  will  recognize 
the  herd,  but  consumers  have  long  since 
disposed  of  the  beef  which  we  see  on  the 
hoof  in  this  picture. 

HOMESTEADERS  were  these  men,  each 
the  owner  of  a  few  cattle.  In  pioneer 
days,  beef  was  their  only  crop,  their 
pasture  the  open  range.  Slowly  wandering, 
these  cattle  followed  up  many  mountain- 
sides the  grass  which  grew  where  lately 
snow  had  been. 

EACH  MAN  did  not  chase  his  ani- 
mals all  over  the  mountains  alone.  In- 
stead, they  joined  together  and  treated 
their  cattle,  though  of  many  different 
brands,  all  as  one  grea.t  herd. 

THEY  EMPLOYED  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  permanent  range-rider  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  cattle  while  the  other  owners 
were  down  at  their  homesteads. 

AT    ROUND-UP    times    they    all,  old 
and  young,    pitched   in  and  worked  as  cow- 
boys from  before  daylight  until  dark,  and 
after. 

WHEN  THE  STEERS  were  ready,  their 
owners    employed    two    of    their    number  to 


ride     on    the    cattle    train    to  Omaha, 
market    the    steers    and    bring    back  the 
money . 

AND  DID  THEY  bring  it  back?  The 
answer  is  this;  Chiseling,  in  that  old- 
time  cattle-cooperative,  was  not  consid- 
ered a  healthy  sport. 

COOPERATION,  we  see,  is  rooted  in 
the  soil  of  America,  where  settlers  had 
to  cooperate  or  face  disaster. 

THE  PURPOSE  of  this  primitive  co- 
operative is  still  to  a  large  extent 
the  purpose  of  the  more  complex  cooper- 
ative organizations  illustrated  opposite. 

AMERICAN  FARMERS  have  built  up 
enormous  producers'  cooperatives.  In  this 
field  we  are  definitely  ahead  of  many 
foreign  countries. 

OVER  A  BILLION  DOLLARS'  worth  of 
crops  were  handled  in  1933  by  our  11,000 
farmers'  cooperatives  with  their  3,000,000 
members . 

GRAIN  AND  DAIRY  farmers  are  our  prin- 
cipal cooperatives  —  more  than  half  of  all. 
Four  out  of  every  10  lbs.  of  butter  made  in 
U.S.  in  1933  were  produced  in  co-op  plants. 

FARMERS'  COOPERATIVES  grew  up  to  their 
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present  importance  largely  because  the  far- 
mer felt  that  he  could  get  a  fairer  price 
for  his  produce  by  bargaining  collective- 
ly rather  than  individually. 

THE  PICTURE  AT  SIDE  shows  the  head- 
quarters of  a  potato  cooperative.  These 
farmers  employ  a  business  manager  to  sell 
all  their  potatoes,  in  order  to  make  a 
better  bargain  than  each  farmer  could  by 
competing  against  his  neighbors. 

EXTENSIVE  STORAGE  plants  and  ware- 
houses have  been  built  by  many  coopera- 
tives. This  enables  them  to  hold  their 
produce  off  the  market  when  prices  are 
low,    and    sell    it    when   prices    go  higher. 

ALL  THE  WAYS  in  which  cooperatives 
go  to  work  for  their  members  in  the  dif- 
ferent crops  —  grain,  milk,  fruit,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  so  on  —  would  take  too  long 
to  tell  here. 

THE  PICTURE  BELOW  shows  an  egg  co- 
op in  action.  Some  co-ops,  instead  of  bar- 
gaining with  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors, have  gone  into  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing on  their  own  account.  Some  pack 
and  ship  their  own  produce,  and  sell  it 
under  their  own  label. 


WHERE  ONCE  a  rough  tally  sufficed, 
cooperatives  now-a-days  have  to  keep  busi- 
ness-like records.  They  appoint  salaried 
managers.     They  consolidate  dozens  of  local 


co-ops  into  big  national  federations  which 
operate  according  to  up-to-date  business 
methods . 

STANDING,  with  head  bent  over  his 
stump  of  pencil,  you  will  find  in  the 
picture  on  opposite  page  the  member  of 
the  cooperative  whom  his  partners  have 
appointed  to  keep  the  tally  of  all  their 
cattle.  He  is  hard  at  work  noting  down 
the  number  of  calves  branded  Lazy  H,  or 
Diamond  Bar,  or  Flying  W  —  each  repre- 
senting dollars  for  its  owner  on  the  day 
when  that  calf  should  be  beef. 


SUCH  COLLECTIVE  SELLING  is  only 
one  of  the  cooperative  methods  used  by 
farmers.    There  are  also  (see  page  10) 
J     consumers'    cooperatives    which  give 
j     farmers  the  benefit  of  collective  buy- 
I  ing. 

]  I 

GOVERNMENT  HELP  and  guidance  has 
been  freely  forthcoming  to  the  American 
farmer  in  learning  cooperative  methods. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  empow- 
ered to  lend  money  to  cooperatives,  and 
has    helped    them    through    the  depression. 

IF    YOU    WANT    to    know  more  about 

farmers'    cooperation  write   to  Cooperative 

Division,  U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, Washington. 


CONSUMER-HELPS  FROM  THE  BUREAU  HOME  ECONOMICS 


MANY  OF  YOU  have  a  housekeeper's  book 
j    j     shelf  —  or  if  you  have  not,  you 
may  wish  to  start  one.     Here  are 
|    [     some   suggestions   for   it  —  pub- 
J     lications  of  the  U.   S.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  which  was  created 
to   study   household  problems  for 
J   J    your  benefit.      You  can  get  most 
J    |     of  these  pamphlets  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C,    at    five    cents  per 
|     copy.      Others   free   from  the  Bu- 
reau . 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST,   IF  YOU  HAVE 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY,  ARE  THESE  — 

"Food  for  children"  (FB  1674]  and  "Good 
food  habits  for  children"  (DL  42), 
which  are  full  cf  practical  sugges- 
tions for  mothers, 

"Milk  for  the  family"  (FB  1705),  which  tells 
why  milk  is  such  an  important  food  in 
all  its  forms  —  whole  milk,  skim  milk, 
butter-milk,  evaporated  milk  and  dried 
skim  milk,  also  cheese. 

Children's  clothing,  too,  from  rompers  up 
to  little  girls'  dresses  and  boys' 
suits,  has  been  designed  by  the  Bureau 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child's 
health,  comfort,  and  self-help,  or  else 
the  mother's  convenience. 


These  designs  are  described  and  pic- 
tured in  a  series  of  leaflets  (DL  52, 
54,  63,  79,  SO),  and  the  Bureau  will 
tell   you  where   to   get    the  patterns. 


OF  INTEREST  WHETHER  THERE  ARE 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  NOT  — 

"Getting  the  most  for  your  food  money," 
which  tells  how  to  select  for  your 
family,  at  lowest  cost,  the  foods  they 
must  have  to  be  healthy.  (You  can  get 
this  leaflet  from  the  Bureau  of  Heme 
Economics  for  the  asking) . 

"Cooking  beef  according  to  the  cut"  (DL 
17),  "Pork  in  preferred  ways"  (DL  45), 
"Lamb  as  you  like  it"  (DL  28),  "Cooking 
cured  pork"  (DL  81),  "Egg?  at  any  meal" 
(DL  39),  leaflets  which  contain  direc- 
tions for  cooking  meat  and  egg?  by 
scientific  methods 

"Conserving  food  value,  flavor,  and  at- 
tractiveness in  cooking  vegetables" 
(Circ.  265),  which,  just  as  the  title 
implies,  tells  how  to  cook  in  the  way 
that  will  preserve  the  most  vitamin 
and  mineral  values. 

"Canning  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home" 
(FB  1471),  which  gives  directions  for 
canning  all  the  common  products  of  the 
orchard  or  the  graden.  Tells  about 
"hot  pack"  and  why  you  need  to  process 
non-acid  foods  in  a  steam  pressure 
cooker. 
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CONSUMER-HELPS  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Continued 


AS  TO  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  PROBLEMS  — 


"Quality  guides  in  buying  sheets  and  pil- 
lowcases" (DL  103)  is  a  leaflet  con- 
taining helpful  suggestions  on  how 
to  get  your  money's  worth.  "Window 
curtaining"  (FB  1633)  and  "Slip  covers" 
(DL  76)  tell  about  materials  and  how 
to  use  them  for  those  purposes. 

''Methods  and  equipment  for  home  laundering" 
(FB  1497)  should  be  helpful  to  the 
woman  whose  family  washing  and  ironing 
are  done  at  home . 

Stain  removal  from  fabrics:  "Home  methods" 
(FB  1474)  tells  the  kind  of  treatment 
suitable  for  each  kind  of  stain,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  cloth  on  which 
the  stain  appears. 


approved  in  the  National  Child  Re- 
search Center  in  Washington. 

"School  lunches,  with  recipes  for  fifty 
children",  which  includes  general  di- 
rections, also  three  weeks  suggested 
menus . 

"Community  canning  centers",  which  contains 
suggestions  as  to  management,  equip- 
ment, and  operation,  based  upon  ex- 
perience in  many  states. 

"Community  sewing  in  relief  programs",  whioh 
tells  how  to  equip  work  rooms,  select 
patterns  and  material,  and  make  the 
garments . 


"Fitting  dresses  and  blouses"  (FB  1530} 
gives  directions  and  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  the  home  dressmaker. 

"Planning  and  recording  family  expenditures" 
(FB  1553)  should  be  a  help  in  draw- 
ing up  the  family  budget. 


IF  YOU  HAPPEN  TO  BE  A  TEACHER,  OR  A  RELIEF 
WORKER,  YOU  COULD  PR03ABLY  USE  SOME  OF  THE 
BUREAU'S  MIMEOGRAPHED  PAMPHLETS ,  WHICH  ARE 
FREE  ON  REQUEST  TO  THE  BUREAU.    AMONG  THESE  — 


"Noon  meals  for  nursery  schools"  which  con- 
tains menus  and  recipes  tried  out  and 


I  i  |  i 

MANY  OF  YOU  have  a  housekeeper's  book    |  j 

|  shelf  —  or  if  you  have  not,  you 

j  may  wish  to  start  one.     Here  are 

|   |  some    suggestions    for    it   —  pub- 

|   [  lications  of  the  U.   S.   Bureau  of 

I   j  Home  Economics,  which  was  created 

|   |  to    study    household    problems    for  j 

j  your   benefit.      You   can   get   most  j 
of  these  pamphlets  from  the  Super- 

!     I  *  !  1 

j  intendent    of    Documents,  Washing- 

!  ton,    D.    C,    at    five    cents  per 

|  copy.      Others   free    from   the  Bu- 

j  reau. 

I  I  I 
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LUBRICATING  YOUR  WAY  TO  A  LOWER  COST  OF  LIVING 


since,  the  savings 
been  able  to  make 
never    fallen  below 


FIVE  HUNDRED  far- 
mers have  proved  they 
can't  be  wrong  — at 
least  on  gas! 


FOURTEEN  YEARS 
ago  500  farmers  out 
in  Colorado  organ- 
ized a  Consumers' 
Oil  Company,  to  sell 
gasoline  and  oil  and 
the  usual  things 
filling  stations  sell. 
In  the  thirteen  years 
this  cooperative  has 
for  its  members  have 
20  percent  of  the  total  business  done. 
In  some  years  they  have  been  as  high  as  27 
percent.  From  a  membership  of  500  at  the 
beginning,  the  cooperative  has  increased 
to  1,678  members.  In  1933  the  net  earnings 
amounted  to  almost  $58,000.  This  rep- 
resented a  saving  of  $21  for  every  $100  of 
the  total  business  done.  Most  of  this  amount 
was  returned  to  the  members.  Some  of  it  was 
used  to  build  up  reserves. 

THIS  IS  just  one  of  600  coopera- 
tive associations  in  the  country  whose  main 
business  is  to  handle  gasoline,  oil,  kero- 
sene, and  grease.  In  addition  there  are 
perhaps  800  to  900  cooperative  organizations 
which  sell  these  items  as  a  sideline  to 
other  merchandise. 

BESIDES  using  gasoline  and  oil  for 
automobiles  and  trucks,  farmers  need  these 
products  for  tractors,  combines,  station- 
ary engines.  They  can't  be  running  down  to  the 
corner  filling  station  for  it  everytime  a 
tractor  runs  low.  So  the  bright  idea  occurred 
to  bunches  of  farmers  here  and  there  in  the 
grain  sections  of  the  West  that  they  might 
combine  to  buy  their  supplies  cooperatively. 


Service  station  run  by  a  Wisconsin  oil 
cooperative  that  saved  its  members  more 
than  $7,000  in  1932 . 


IN  THE  be- 
ginning these  farm- 
er groups  ordered 
their  gasoline  and 
oil  as  they  needed 
them.  Then.  they 
put  up  storage 
tanks  at  conven- 
ient points  and 
bought  tank  trucks 
of  their  own  to 
deliver  the  prod- 
ucts to  their  farms. 


Later  many  went  still  further  to  estab- 
lish service  stations  so  that  those  who 
did  not  use  large  amounts  might  convenient- 
ly buy  at   retail   and  yet  make   a  saving. 

IT'S  PRETTY  HARD  to  keep  down  a  good 
idea  like  this.  Soon  ether  gasoline  buy- 
ers —  including  some  who  were  not  farmers 
—  joined  together  to  form  wholesale  coop- 
eratives and  these  save  all  the  way  down 
the  line  from  the  refineries.  Some  whole- 
sale cooperatives,  favorably  situated,  get 
crude  oil  direct  from  the  oil  fields  and 
"compound"  their  own  oils  and  greases, 
shipping  direct  to  their  members'  retail 
outlets.  One  even  refines  gasoline,  kero- 
sene and  distillate. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  plan,  in  general, 
is  this:  Control  is  democratic.  Every 
member  has  a  vote,  in  deciding  how  the 
business  is  to  be  run.  A  limited  rate  of  in- 
terest is  paid  on  capital.  Most  frequently 
the  business  is  done  on  a  cash  basis,  rather 
than  credit.  Products  are  sold  at  market 
prices.  Savings  are  distributed  to  members 
according  to  the  amountof  goods  they  buy. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 


AVERAGE  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  again  drop- 
ped a   little   during   the   two   weeks  ending 
April  10.     On  April  10  the  index  of  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  107.4.  Two 
weeks     earlier     it  was 
108.0    and    a    year  ago 
it     was     90.4.  These 
index    numbers    show  how 


see  that  two  items  on  the  list  are  now 
selling  below  April  1933.  These  are  cab- 
bage and  bananas.  The  cabbage  crop  is  big. 
Prices     to  growers 


I  I 


prices 
1913. 


compare 


with 


I  1 


FOR      EXAMPLE , 

the 

April 

10  figure 

of 

107.4 

means  that 

the 

same 

quantities 

of 

foods 

cost  7,4 

per- 

cent 

more  than 

they 

cost 

in  1913, 

Two 

weeks 

earlier  they 

cost 

8.0 

percent  more. 

and 

a    year,   ago  they 

cost 

9.6 

percent  less 

than 

I  I 


!  I 


LOOKING  THROUGH  THE 
PRICE  LISTS  ON  THE 
PAGES  FOLLOWING,  YOU 
CAN  SEE  WHICH  WAY 
FOOD  PRICES  ARE 
TENDING.  MOST  OF  THE 
DECREASES  WERE  NOR- 
MAL FOR  THE  TIME  OF 
YEAR.  A  FEW  GOOD 
ITEMS    WENT  HIGHER. 


I  l 


i  1 


in  Texas  and  Florida 
have  been  so  low 
that  in  some  cases 
they  hav©  hardly  cov- 
ered the  cost  of 
harvesting . 


i  ! 


THE  OTHER 
on  the  list 
all  selling  at 
er    prices  than 


year,  although 
increase  is 
in    the  case 


FOODS 
are 
high- 
last 
the 
moderate 
o  f  many 


!  I 


in  1913. 

COMPARING  APRIL  10  PRICES  WITH  THOSE 
OF  MARCH  27  we  find  drops  in  prices  of 
butter,  pork  chops,  eggs,  potatoes,  onions, 
cabbage,  carrots  and  bananas.  This  is  the 
season  when  production  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  eggs  begins  to  increase  rapidly.  A  few 
prices  went  up  — ■  including  all  cuts  of 
beef,     and    also    hens    and    canned  fruits. 

COMPARING    prices    with    last    year  we 


important  foods.  For 
example,  beef  prices 
are  only  slightly 
above  last  year  due 
to  the  fact  that 
marketings     have  been 


heavy , 


THE  BIGGEST  INCREASES  since  last  year 
are  in  the  prices  of  potatoes,  and  flour. 
Shorter  supplies  of  both  potatoes  and  wheat 
account  for  a  large  part  of  this  change, 
while  wheat  and  flour  prices  have  also 
been  raised  by  the  lower  value  of  the  dol- 
lar on  foreign  markets  and  by  other  com- 
plicated factors. 


The  lists  of  retail  food  prices  in  the  Consumer's  Guide  are  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Departmen+  of  Labor,  which  has  been  gathering  this 
information  periodically  since  1913.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  collects,  compiles 
and  averages  retail  food  prices  from  51  cities  every  two  weeks  and  prints  them  in  its 
quarterly  pamphlet  "Retail  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living",  issued  as  of  March,  June,  September 
and  December.  How  these  prices  are  gathered  and  averaged,  with  exact  particulars  as  to 
the  food  items  included,  is  told  in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  495. 
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Kind_of_Food  

Dai  ry_Pro ducts 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese.,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Found  steak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Whole  smo.  ham,  lb. 
Lairb 

Lee  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck,  lb. 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 
Ce real_Prod u c t s 

Flour,  lb. 

Macaroni,  lb. 

Wheat  cereal,  28  oz, 
Ve  g  e  t  ab  1  e  s_-_c anned 

Corn  §2  can 

Peas  §1  can 

Tomatoes  #2  can 
Ve  ge  t.  ab  1  e  s_-_  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb 

Onions,  lb. 

Cabba.ee,  lb. 
Vege  t  ab  1  e  s_-__f  resh 

Lettuce,  head 

Spinach,  lb. 

Carrots,  bunch 
Fruit_-_c anned 

Peaches  can 

Pears  #2|  can 

Pineapple  #2£  can 
Frui+-f resh 

Apples,  lb. 

Bananas,  doz. 

Oranges,  doz. 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 
Apr.  15  Mar.  27 

 1935  1934  

0 


pkg. 


10.1 
21.0 
25.3 

24.2 
20.6 
15.0 

17.8 
7.9 


21.4 


21.4 
18.4 

6.4 


3.1 
14.4 
22.3 

9.7 
12.7 
8.5 

1.6 
3.2 
4.0 


0 

11.1 
24.2 
30.6 


25, 

20 

15. 

24 
10 
18. 


22.7 
25.2 


25.1 
10.8 
18.0 

24.4 
24.6 

8.0 
8.6 
8.6 

4  8 
15.7 
24.3 

11.3 
16.6 
10.5 

2.8 
4.5 
3.7 

8.0 
6.7 
5.6 

17.9 
20.7 
21.8 

6.3 
22.5 
27.8 


Apr.  10 

—1934  

0 

11.1 
24. 1 
29.3 

25.6 
20.8 
15.5 

23.7 
10.3 
18.6 

25.2 
10.7 
18.1 

24.7 
24.0 

8.0 
86 
8.7 

4.8 
15.6 
24.3 

11.3 
16.5 
10.6 

2.7 
4.4 
3.5 

8.2 
6.7 
5.5 

18.0 
20.8 
21.9 

6.4 
22.1 
27.7 


Change 
in  year 


% 

+  9.9 
+  14.8 
+  15.8 

+  5.8 
+  1.0 
+  3.3 

+  33.1 
+  30.4 


+  17.8 


+  15.4 
+  30.4 

+  25.0 


+  54.8 
+  8.3 
+  9.0 

+  16.5 
+  29.9 
+  24.7 

+  68.8 
+  37.5 
-  12.5 


-  2.6 

+  9.9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  April  10,  1954 


Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Mp  rkpf ^ 

IVi d  -         u  o 

at. 

lb. 

lb. 

TTn  i  +  pd    St  A  fpQ 

11 

1 

29 

.3 

24 

1 

A  +  1  p  n  +  3 

10, 

5 

31 

8 

21 

1 

Hal  "hi  mn tp 

11 

0 

32 

4 

26 

.7 

R  i  TiTii  n orTi fum 

13 

5 

31 

1 

21 

.4 

10 

7 

30 

4 

25 

.  9 

R  r*  i  HcrPno  rt 

14 

0 

30 

.5 

28 

.7 

Rn  f  fa  1  n 

11 

7 

28 

4 

24 

.8 

RTTTTT^R    PR  T  OF  9    ron  +  innprl     thpir    r\  n«*nwn 

Butte 

l\ 

0 

27 

.9 

19 

.5 

t  rpnd    and    thp    Anri"!     t  0    avpracp  v/a^ 

f!hs  rl  p^tnn     S  f! 

I4 

0 

30 

.7 

22 

.  j. 

1    4    ppnfcr    n    nftnnH    iinH^r    M p»  rn h    P  7    pi  n  r  1 

>  .  t:          C  .J-  L           Q       Uy  UIJ.U        1 . ■  a      .        ul  a  1  w  ;  i       <C  (  dllU 

fh  "i  r>  p  o"  n 

8 

0 

28 

.6 

26 

P              ppn  +  c        linger       Wo  r»f*h        1*^  PViPPQO 

Hinpinn?!"t"i 

c 

28 

.0 

24 

8 

i  x  v  l*  o    n  i  upp   lj     cm    av  vi  a^c    ux     1/  iu  ui 

PI  Q7cl  p  n  H 

10 

0 

30 

.0 

26 

8 

ppn  +    3  n  H    millr    nri  tpc    ^  p  1  rl    cj  i*  p  p  ri  tt 

yCii  l     Gil  vl     ill  X  X  i\     Ul  lutJS         tJ  XLA     o  Lcallj  , 

PaI  11  rn hn 

9 

0 

27 

8 

24 

.7 

Dal  1 

9 

0 

28 

.  9 

23 

6 

TUT?    HR  OP     itl     Vin  +  tpr    r>  t  ^  c  p  c     i  q     p     nr^  Tmp  1 

np.nvp  r 

10 

0 

27 

•z 
. «— * 

25 

6 

nr.  nnrrpnr,  p    a+    thi*^    1 1  mo    n  f    tVtp  wpnr 

Detroit 

10 

0 

29 

4 

25 

^ 

rlnp     t  n     thp     f*  Pi  P  t     f  bp  |     in     tnp    ^nri  ncr 

11    R  i  vp  r 

12 

0 

29 

26 

1 

millr      nrnrtnot  i  on       ic?      iiqiisI  1  w      aii"  i+c; 
miiiv     pi  uuuv  iiuii     i5      upuaii j      g-l      i  i>o 

Hnn qt  on 

^ 

0 

30 

,  1 

19 

o 

lii^iivo  i     ^juxiiv.        iiixo      ycdi  »      UvWvVvl  j 

i  n  H  i  ? r, p n n  1  i  q 

9 

0 

29 

.0 

23 

0 

vl*v      pi  UUUv  ^1  vU      Ui  iUlliAXIlg, 

.1  p  nkcnn  vi  1  1  p 

14 

0 

29 

8 

21 

2 

X  X  £11  O  . 

Ksn^fl <=;  Pitv 

10 

0 

28.7 

23 

T  t  +  +  1 p  RnnV 

12. 

0 

26 

6 

20 

*z 

xlN      riLDr'.UHi\I       Lilt;     pi  UUUv  LXUI1      OX  CxSclin— 

T  Ac    fincol pq 

10 

0 

27 

0 

22 

7 

C  i  jf        UU  v  Lei         >rGo        -L/C,v        Ut?  1  v  yii  v  U11VJ.G1 

T  mi  i     \r "i  1  1  e> 

11 . 

0 

28 

8 

22 

I 

*rnp     nrpvi  nnc      ttpj^'p      p n rl      the      cma  1  1  pqt 
vile?     ui  t? vxy ud     jcqi      Giivx     viit;     viiiaiivv  i 

M?i "nn^pc^i"  pt 

11 . 

0 

29 

25 

6 

MPTTTnh  T  c: 

11. 

0 

29 

7 

20 

6 

Mi  1  VvPnkpp 

9. 

0 

27 

4 

23 

4 

TUTT       ^lT^c>T       imnnr+ant       rhpno-pc?       in       mi  1  1/ 
iiilj       i.iUO  X        XLTlUUi  vCillt       OXlcLIlgt'i3       Xil  II1XX.K 

Mi  Ti r. p  7\ Tt n  1  i  ^ 

9. 

0 

27 

7 

24. 

0 

nri  ,rtpc     wpnp     in  pto^ppc;     a  f     p     r*PTit  in 

UlXot-w        WCi  C        lilv  i  C£2iDO-D        Ui        G        ^ylH  Xll 

M  n  V>  i  1  p 

DU  ^  1^  X  1  t>  

13. 

0 

28. 

7 

22. 

A 

no  Ub  t  Oil    ailU    Oail    r  xdilvx  b  0  0    allU    a  uiop 

12. 

0 

30. 

9 

24. 

8 

i  roE   z>    cenxs    xo    o    csnxs    a   quart  in 

WP1I7     t-T  i*i  unf 

14. 

0 

30 

8 

29. 

4 

vuicago .     uixy  iuxjlk  prices  novc7  range 

10. 

0 

29 

22 

0 

i rem  0  cenxs  xn  L-nxcago  xc  x*±.d  cenxs 

TvTpw   Vn  nlr 

12. 

0 

30 

4 

27 

3 

111    IN O I  OIK. 

No  r  f  nl  Ir 

14. 

3 

30 

6 

20 

5 

o  m  p  "h  p 

v  uidiici  

9. 

0 

27 

3 

24 

0 

pcnri  p 

10. 

2 

27 

X 

22 

6 

RT^  i  1      r3  o  1  t-\  Vi  i  n 

rnlldUc  lpXlXcl  

11 

0 

32 

.2 

28 

6 

Pi  +  +  cVin  t> rr Vi 

11 

0 

30 

.2 

26 

.3 

rUi  t-LclIlU,  M©  

11 

0 

31 

.6 

25 

.6 

Pnrf  1  anrl        H  r  ci 

rui  ixdiiu#    urc  •  

10 

.4 

25 

.7 

21 

.1 

J^UVJ.Ut?I10e  

12 

.0 

30 

.1 

26 

.  5 

ni.  vX.QlOUU  

12 

.5 

30 

.4 

21 

.8 

R  p  P  Vi  o  c:  +  or* 

11 

0 

29 

.2 

25 

.6 

O  t  .  LjUUIS  

11 

,0 

30 

.3 

23 

.2 

9t  Paul 

9 

.0 

28 

.0 

22 

.4 

OctXX    LjaK©  vlXy 

10 

.0 

25 

.4 

17 

.7 

oc.il    r  X  diiOxSCO 

19 

o 

27 

.4 

27 

a 

■jo,  v  diiiicLn  

13 

.7 

30 

.4 

20 

.6 

Scranton 

11 

0 

29 

.9 

24 

.0 

Seattle 

a 

.7 

28 

.0 

21 

.0 

Springfield,  111. 

10 

0 

27 

.6 

23 

.0 

Washington,  D.  C. 

13 

.0 

32 

.0 

27 

.2 
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BREAD 

ALTHOUGH  THE  average  U.  S.  price  of 
white  bread  has  not  changed  since 
the  boost  of  l/10th  cf  a  cent  on 
March  27  there  have  been  increases 
in  14  cities  and  small  decreases  in 
only  6  cities.  In  Butte  the  price 
has  gone  up  1.2  cents  a  pound  to  the 
high  level  of  9.5  cents  —  second 
only  to  the  price  in  Jacksonville 
which  remains  at  9.7  cents. 

THE  AVERAGE  price  cf  whole  wheat  bread 
is  reported  up  l/10th  of  a  cent  a 
pound . 

EARLY  IN  1933  the  average  price  of 
white  bread  was  6.4  cents  a  pound. 
Since  then  the  price  has  gone  up  1.6 
cents.  How  much  of  this  increase 
has  gone  to  the  wheat  farmers? 

THE  FARM  price  of  wheat  has  gone  up 
abcut  37  cents  a  bushel.  This  ac- 
counts for  only  abcut  6/10ths  of  a 
cent  increase  in  bread  prices.  The 
processing  tax  of  32  cents  a  bushel 
accounts  for  about  5/10ths  of  a  ceni 
increase.  The  cost  of  some  other 
bread  materials  (such  as  shortening, 
milk,  sugar,  etc.)  has  also  gone  up. 
This  increase  amounts  to  about  2/10ths 
cf  a  cent  to  the  pound  of  bread. 

ADDING  UP  ;:he  above  increases  in  cost 
of  materials  we  get  a  total  of  about 
1.3  cents  increases  since  early  1933 
compared  with  an  increase  of  1.6 
cents  in  retail  prices.  Part  of  the 
difference  may  be  due  to  increase  in 
other  costs,  such  as  wages. 
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Average  Retail 

Prices , 

April  10. 

1934 

White 

Rye 

Whole  wheat 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

8.0 

8.6 

8.7 

Atlanta  

8.7 

9.5 

8.9 

Baltimore  

8.1 

9.1 

10.0 

Birmingham  

8.7 

9.5 

9.2 

Boston  

7.5 

8.7 

8.1 

Bridgeport  

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 

Buffalo  

8.3 

8.0 

9.1 

Butts  

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

9.0 

9.3 

10  .4 

Chicago  

7.1 

7.6 

8.9 

Cir.cinnati  

7.0 

8.7 

9.2 

Cleveland  

7.0 

7.5 

7.9 

Columbus  

7.4 

7.7 

8.3 

Dallas  

7.8 

8.1 

7.9 

Denver  

7.0 

8.7 

7.5 

Detroit  

7.2 

7.5 

7.4 

Fall  River  

7.5 

7.8 

8.5 

Houston  

7.8 

7.9 

7.8 

Incli  anapc"!  is  

7.3 

7.8 

8.7 

Jacksonville  

9.7 

9.8 

10 . 0 

Kansas  City  

8.1 

8.5 

8.7 

Little  Rock  

8.9 

9.1 

9.6 

Los  Angeles  

7.8 

9.3 

8.5 

Louisville  

6.9 

7.6 

7.8 

Manchester  

7.6 

8.2 

7.6 

Memphis  

7.9 

8.7 

8.8 

Milwaukee  

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

Minneapolis  

8.3 

9.2 

9.7 

Mobile  

8.8 

9.3 

9.7 

Newark  

9.2 

9.3 

9.6 

New  Haven  

7.4 

8.0 

8.4 

New  Orleans  

7.8 

8.8 

9.6 

New  York  

8.7 

8.6 

■  9.2 

Norfolk  

8.3 

8.3 

9.5 

Omaha  

8.2 

8.6 

7.8 

Peoria  

7.5 

9.0 

8.7 

Philadelphia  

8.5 

9.1 

9.8 

Pittsburgh  

8.2 

8.7 

9.1 

Portland,  Me  

7.6 

9.2 

8.6 

Portland,  Ore.  

8.3 

9.1 

8.3 

Providence  

7.3 

8.1 

8.9 

Richmond  

8.4 

8.1 

9.4 

Rochester  

8.1 

8.1 

8.8 

St.  Louis  

7.4 

8.3 

9.2 

St.  Paul  

8.5 

9.1 

9.4 

Salt  Lake  City  

7.5 

9.4 

7.8 

San  Francisco  

9.2 

8.9 

8.8 

Savannah  

9.2 

9.6 

10.0 

Scranton  

9.2 

9.6 

9.5 

Seattle  

8.5 

9.4 

8.5 

Springfield,  111. 

8.5 

8.9 

9.2 

Washington.  D.  C. 

8.3 

8.9 

9.0 

Ave  r  age_Be  talL-P.xi  c  e  5-t— Al2llL.10^ 
Flour  Macaroni 

Markets   lb.    ...  lb. 

United  States  4.8     .  .  15.6 

Atlanta   5.5  16.5 

Baltimore   4.7  16.2 

Birmingham   5.0  13.5 

Boston   5.2  16.7 

Bridgeport   5.4  16.3 

Buffalo   4.8  15.9 

Butte   4.5  14.7 

Charleston,  S.C.  5.4  15.6 

Chicago   4.6  15.2 

Cincinnati   4.6  15.7 

Cleveland   4.6  16.2 

Columbus   4.3  16.2 

Dallas   4.7  16.6 

Denver   3.8  17.1 

Detroit   4.4  13,9 

Fall  River   5.1  16.2 

Houston   4.8  12.7 

Indianapolis   4.4  16.9 

Jacksonville   5.6  15.7 

Kansas  City   4.6  16.0 

Little  Rock   4.8  16.1 

Los  Angeles   4.5  14.7 

Louisville   5.2  14.6 

Manchester   5.5  18.1 

Memphis   5.8  13.9 

Milwaukee   4.6  14.6 

Minneapolis   4.6  13.4 

Mobile   5.0  16.2 

Newark   5.0  16.4 

New  Haven   5.4  15.9 

New  Orleans   6.0  9.7 

New  York   5.1  16.9 

Norfolk   4.9  15.8 

Omaha   4.3  16.7 

Peoria   4.7  16.8 

Philadelphia   4.9  16.1 

Pittsburgh   4.4  15.3 

Portland,  Me   5.0  17.2 

Portland,  Ore   4.1  17.0 

Providence   5.1  16.4 

Richmond.....   5.0  15.1 

Rochester   5.2  15.9 

St.  Louis   4.8  16.9 

St.  Paul   4.6  13.8 

Salt  Lake  City....  3.6  17.1 

San  Francisco   4.9  16.1 

Savannah   5.3  15.7 

Scranton   5.1  16.5 

Seattle   4.2  15.3 

Springfield,  111.  4.6  15.6 

Bashington,,  D.C.  ..5.2  15.9 


Wheat  cereal 
28  o-z.  pkg. 


.24^, 
25.6 
23.5 
25.0 
24.0 
24.7 
26.3 
25.9 
24.9 
24.5 
22.6 
23.5 
25.7 
24, 
24 
23. 


22 
21 
26 
25 
24 
28.0 
24.0 
24.0 
25.1 
25.0 
23.6 
23.1 
24.2 
22.8 
24.0 
24.5 
23.3 
24.7 
24.3 
25 
21 
23 
24 
24 
22.8 
22.9 
24.3 
25.2 
24.2 
24.7 
24.3 
24.7 
23.8 
25.4 
25.0 
23.3 


.9 
,9 
.3 
.9 
2 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 


THERE  WAS  practically  no  change  in  the 
retail  price  of  cereal  products  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  ending  April  10. 

WHOLESALE  WHEAT  prices  have  been  on 
an  even  keel  for  some  time  waiting 
until  more  is  known  about  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  crop  and  for 
marketing  regulations. 

AMOUNT  OF  WHEAT  on  hand  on  April  1 
was  less  than  on  that  date  in  any  year 
year  since  1928. 

AT  PRESENT  we  have  an  unusual  situa- 
tion, for  the  price  of  wheat  is 
higher  here  than  it  is  in  England, 
Usually  the  English  pay  more  for 
wheat  than  we  do. 
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Aveia?e_Re tail  Prices  t  April,  10 ,  J_1934   ' 

Round  Steak    Rib  Roast    Chuck  roast 


Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

25.6 

20.8 

15.5 

Atlanta  

27.2 

20.7 

15.0 

Baltimore  

24.2 

21.6 

14.9 

Birmingham  

26.6 

21.8 

15.4 

BEEF 

Boston  

32.3 

22.2 

18.9 

Bridgeport  

31.2 

24.7 

18.2 

Buffalo  

22.2 

20.2 

14.8 

AGAIN  the  prices  of  all  beef  cuts 

Butte  ,  

18.8 

16.5 

12.8 

have   increased  since   the  last 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

25.9 

21.5 

13.8 

report.    Round  steak  is  up  half 

Chicago  

23.2 

20.9 

16.4 

a  cent;  chuck,  up  3/10ths  of  a 

Cincinnati  

25.6 

21.1 

14.2 

cent;   and  rib,   up  l/10th  of  a 

Cleveland  

24.3 

21.3 

16.9 

cent. 

Columbus  

26.8 

22.1 

16.5 

Dallas  

27.6 

21.2 

15.9 

WHOLESALE  AND  FARM  prices  of  beef 

Denver  *  

22.5 

17.8 

13.6 

animals   have    risen  during  the 

Detroit  

25.6 

20.7 

16.3 

past   month,    too,    in   spite  of 

Fall  River  

30.9 

20.2 

15.9 

fairly  largg  surpluses. 

Houston  

26.7 

21.5 

14.6 

Indianapolis  

26.4 

20.8 

16.7 

PRICES  of  the  best  grades  of  beef 

Jacksonville  

23.4 

20.6 

14.7 

and  the  best  grades  of  beef  ani- 

Kansas City  

22.3 

19.1 

14.7 

mals  have  gone  up  the  most  as 

Little  Rock  

24.6 

19.9 

13.6 

the    proportion    of    the  better 

Los  Angeles  

23.0 

19.2 

14.5 

grades    has    been    falling  off. 

Louisville  

26.3 

17.1 

14.2 

Manchester  

31.3 

19.5 

16.3 

THERE  IS  always  a  good  deal  of 

Memphis  

26.0 

19.6 

12.9 

variation  in  the  meat  prices  re- 

Milwaukee  

22.8 

18.8 

15.5 

ported  in  different  cities.  For 

Minneapolis  

23.1 

19.7 

15.1 

example,    the   table   shows  that 

Mobile  

24.0 

18.1 

14.1 

round  steak  sells  for  18.8  cents 

Newark  

31.7 

23.5 

17.3 

in  Butte  and  for  32.3  in  Boston 

New  Haven  

32.3 

24.5 

18.5 

and  New  Haven. 

New  Orleans  

24.6 

22.8 

15.3 

New  York  

29.3 

25.1 

16.2 

A  LARGE  PART  of  this  difference  is 

Norfolk  

23.7 

21.9 

14.2 

due     to    geography.  Prices  in 

Omaha  

21.9 

15.8 

13.8 

cities  near  the  source  of  supply 

Peoria  

23.5 

16.8 

14.3 

are  generally  the  lowest. 

Philadelphia  

29.2 

26.4 

18.8 

Pittsburgh  

24.9 

19.5 

15.0 

THE  COSTS  of  transportation  are  an 

Portland,  Me  

29.9 

19.6 

15.9 

important  part  of  the  prices  of 

21.3 

17.7 

13.5 

beef   and    of   many   other  bulky 

^Providence  

30.5 

22.6 

16.8 

foods  —  such  as  potatoes,  for 

Richmond  

25.4 

22.4 

14.7 

example . 

Rochester  

23.4 

19.2 

15.2 

St.  Louis  

27.2 

19.1 

15.1 

St.  Paul  

21.9 

19.5 

14.8 

Salt  Lake  City  

22.5 

17.2 

13.9 

San  Francisco  

25.8 

22.8 

14.2 

<£<C  •  JL 

i  U 

Scranton  

28.0 

23.0 

17.9 

Seattle  

25.0 

22.2 

15.9 

Springfield,  111  

23.8 

16.0 

13.7 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

25.0 

21.7 

15.7 

Aye  rage .Re  t a  i  1 .  P  r  i  c e s^_Ap r il__l  {L  1934, 


Chops 

Lard 

Whole  smo . 

ham 

Markets 

lb 

lb. 

1  D 

_____ 

United  States 

23 

7 

10 

3 

18 

.  6_ 

— — 

Atlanta  

23 

A 

0 

10 

4 

17 

r\ 

.  9 

• 

Baltimore  

oo 
cc 

A 

u 

9 

9 

1  Q 
XO 

.  4 

Birmingham  

21 

2 

9 

6 

17 

.  8 

Boston  

24 

0 

10 

6 

19 

.6 

PORK 

Bridgeport  

27 

1 

in 

X  \J 

w 

19 

.  0 

Buffalo  

25 

5 

q 

7 

18 

.6 

Butte  

21 

1 

I  1 
X  J. 

*± 

19 

.4 

Charleston,  S. 

C... 

19 

6 

X  w 

q 

17 

,  5 

THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  pork  chops  dropped 

Chicago  

24 

0 

10 

1 

X 

17 

.  8 

4/10ths  of  a  cent  during  the  two  weeks 

Cincinnati  

22 

1 

X  X 

15 

w 

17 

.  1 

ending  April  10. 

Cleveland  

25 

1 

X  x  , 

/t 

H 

19 

0 

Columbus  

24 

5 

q 

7 

18 

.  8 

HAM  PRICES   rose   l/10th  of  a  cent  and 

Dallas  

23 

7 

X  x 

0 

19 

.6 

lard  prices  were  unchanged. 

Denver  

20 

7 

X  v 

18 

.7 

Detroit   

26 

8 

10 

X  \J 

0 

19 

.8 

THE  WHOLESALE  MARKET  price  of  live  hogs 

Fall  River  

23 

5 

q 

Q 

O 

17 

.9 

has  been  going  down  slowly  since  about 

Houston  

22 

4 

i  n 

X  V 

O 

18 

.0 

the  first  of  March  when  the  process- 

Indianapolis 

23 

5 

q 

7 

1 

18,7 

ing  tax  was  raised  from  $1.50  to  $2.25 

Jacksonville 

19 

2 

10 

7 

1 

17 

.7 

a  hundred  pounds. 

Kansas  City 

21 

4 

1  0 

0 

17 

9 

Little  Rock 

20 

4 

q 

p. 

17 

.2 

EXPORTS  QF  PORK  have  increased  recently 

Los  Angeles 

26 

8 

Q 

18 

.2 

but  the  exports  of  lard  have  dropped 

Louisville  

21 

2 

10 

6 

16 

.3 

off   sharply  due   in  part   to  German 

Manchester  

23 

4 

O 

19 

7 

restrictions  on  the  amount  of  foreign 

Memphis  

21 

0 

q 

17 

9 

lard.     Germany  has  been  a  good  market 

Milwaukee  

23 

5 

17 

.6 

for  lard  since  the  war. 

Minneapolis 

23 

5 

q 

q 

18 

.2 

Mobile  

19 

7 

q 

q 

17 

.9 

Newark  

24 

4 

19 

.1 

New  Haven  

26 

4 

X  X 

0 
<c 

21 

.0 

21 

5 

Q 

.  O 

18 

.7 

25 

3 

10 
x  v 

9 

19 

.4 

Norfolk  

22 

1 

xU 

A 
U 

17 

.8 

Omaha..   

19 

8 

xU 

D 

18 

.1 

Peoria  

21 

2 

1U 

18 

.1 

Philadelphia 

28 

7 

x  u 

1 

19 

.1 

Pittsburgh...'  

23 

7 

xu 

•z 
O 

18 

.0 

Portland,  Me 

24 

9 

XU 

"7 
1 

19 

.2 

Portland,  Ore. 

25 

2 

xu 

O 

19 

.8 

Providence  

25 

1 

xU 

0 

18 

.5 

Richmond  

23 

6 

Q 

Q 

18 

.3 

Rochester   

24 

8 

xu 

0 

tC 

18 

.8 

St.  Louis  

22 

9 

Q 

c 
O 

18 

.4 

St.  Paul  

22 

1 

1U 

A 
U 

17 

.9 

• 

Salt  Lake  City 

24 

5 

A 

19 

.9 

San  Francisco 

29 

1 

x  X 

1 

X 

21 

.5 

Savannah  

19 

5 

10 

3 

16 

.2 

Scranton  

27 

6 

11 

1 

18 

.7 

Seattle 

28 

0 

10 

9 

21 

.0 

Springfield,  111... 

21 

1 

10 

1 

18 

.7 

Washington^-JL, 

25 

_1_ 

19 

u4_ 
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LAMB 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  LAMB  are  just 
about  the  same  as  they  were  two 
weeks  ago.  The  rise  of  the 
past  several  months  seems  to 
have  reached  at  least  a  tem- 
porary halt. 

THE  UPSWING  started  in  November 
and  the  top  point  in  the  whole- 
sale markets  was  reached  early 
in  March  when  Chicago  prices 
were  the  highest  in  the  past 
four  years. 

IN  LATE  MARCH  and  early  April 
wholesale  prices  have  been  a 
little  lower. 

SUPPLIES  OF  LAMB  during  the  rest 
of  the  present  season  are  like- 
ly to  continue  less  than  in 
recent  years  and  probably 
prices  will  continue  at  some- 
where near  their  present  levels  . 

NEW  CROP  LAMBS  FROM  California 
and  other  southwestern  states 
began  to  come  on  the  market 
late  in  March  and  receipts 
from  these  sources  will  in- 
crease in  April  and  May. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  April  10,  1954 

Leg  of  lamb    Breast  lamb    Square  chuck 


M  a  rke  ts 

lb . 

lb , 

lb . 

United  States 

25  .2 

10  .7 

18  1 

Atlanta 

23.3 

11.4 

15 .  3 

Bait  i  mo  re 

25.3 

11.7 

19.3 

Bi  rmingham 

25.0 

11 .2 

15 . 8 

Boston 

24.4 

13.4 

14. 1 

Bride:eDort 

25 . 1 

8.5 

18.  8 

Buffalo 

22.6 

12 . 0 

19 .7 

Butte 

27.8 

11 .6 

21 . 1 

Charleston    S  C 

27. 1 

14. 6 

16.8 

China £0 

24.8 

8.6 

18.9 

Cincinnat  i 

28.3 

16. 1 

21 . 5 

Clevs land 

25.6 

10.3 

21.9 

Columbus 

27.8 

11 . 0 

19.8 

Dallas 

25 . 1 

13 . 1 

16 . 5 

Denve  r 

21.5 

8.0 

16  .7 

Dp  t  ro  it 

27.8 

11 .9 

24 . 0 

Fall  River- 

24.  S 

9.2 

16.3 

Houston 

26 . 1 

12. 1 

15 . 1 

"'"ndianapol  is 

26 .7 

11.2 

20  .3 

Jacksonville 

24.6 

10 . 0 

16 .4 

Kansas  Citv 

23.8 

11 .2 

16. 1 

Little  Rock,. 

25.9 

11.5 

16.2 

Los  Angeles 

22.9 

9.7 

16 . 1 

Louisvi 11© 

32 .4 

14.4 

18.  0 

Ma  riches  t  e  r 

24.6 

12.3 

16.4 

Memnhis 

25.6 

10 .7 

16.3 

Milwaukee 

25.2 

8 . 8 

19 .4 

M  i  nn  e  ap  o 1 i  s 

23  .4 

8.5 

17.9 

Mob  ile 

24.2 

13 .7 

15  8 

X  V  •  W 

Mewark 

24  8 

10 .4 

20 . 1 

New  Haven 

25 . 0 

8  6 

20 . 1 

Kaw  Orleans 

25  4 

10  7 

15.9 

New  York 

24.6 

9  9 

16 . 9 

No  rfolk 

24. 1 

9 . 1 

14.6 

0  m  ah  p\ 

21 . 9 

7  8 

14  7 

Peoria 

25 . 4 

11 . 6 

19 . 5 

Ph  il adelnh  ia 

26  .3 

8  6 

16 . 5 

Pit  t, sbu rp"h 

25 . 0 

10 . 5 

18 . 5 

Portland  Me 

23 . 2 

13 .4 

16 .4 

Portland  Hrfi 

24  5 

9  5 

18  9 

Providftnoo 

24  8 

10  1 

18  3 

Richmond 

26.9 

11  5 

18.4 

23 . 6 

10 . 2 

19 .2 

St  Louis 

26  9 

14.7 

19 . 1 

St  Paul 

22  9 

8  7 

18  2 

X<J  •  (J 

Sal  t   T  akA  CA  t  v 

25  8 

18  2 

Snn  Franoi^oo 

29 . 6 

9  9 

18  4 

Savannah  

db .  6 

11  .  J 

17  .  D 

Scranton  

27.2 

10.3 

19.6 

Seattle  

25.8 

11.5 

19.7 

Springfield,  111. 

25.0 

9.4 

16.6 

Washington,  D.  C. 

24.5 

9.4 

18.0 

Average  Retail  Prices,  April  10.  1934 

Hens  Eggs 


Markets     ,  lb.  do  z . 

United  States   24.7   24.  Q  

Atlanta              ,        ..  20.4  21.9 

Baltimore    27.7  24.6 

Birmingham   17.6  20.3 

Boston.   27.5  34.3  POULTRY 

Bridgeport   27.9  32.6 

Buffalo.  25.0  25.9  IT  IS  A  GOOD  TIME  of  the  year   to  buy 

Butte   19.6  26.6  eggs.     Prices  are  low  and  the  quality 

Charleston,  S.  C   22.8  21.2  is  good- 
Chicago   27.0  25.7 

Cincinnati   26.1  21.9  THE   AVERAGE  RETAIL   PRICE   in   51  cities 

Cleveland   26.7  24.3  is  reported  at  24  cents  a  dozen.  In 

Columbus..  24.1  21.2  the  middle  western  cities  prices  are 

Dallas   20.6  22.0  lower  —   16.6   cents   in  Springfield, 

Denver   20.0  22.1  Illinois.     The    April    10    price  was 

Detroit   27.2  22.8  6/10ths  of  a  cent  under  that   of  two 

Fall  River   26.1  29.5  weeks  before. 

Houston   24.4  19.7 

Indianapolis   23.9  19.7  PRICES    OF    HENS,     on    the    other  hand, 

Jacksonville... ...  22.4  24.0  have  continued  to  go  up  a  little  and 

Kansas  City   20.8  22.9  a  rise  of  3/10ths  of  a  cent  a  pound 

Little  Rock.  17.2  18.6  was  reported  during  the  two  weeks. 

Los  Angeles.  26.1  23.1 

Louisville  20.7  19.4  RECEIPTS   OF  EGGS  are    running  ahead  of 

Manchester  26.8  27.4  last    year    but    the    price    is  higher 

Memphis   19.3  19.1  than  last  year  due  largely  to  better 

Milwaukee...  23.6  22.6  demand  conditions. 

Minneapolis...  22.6  21.5 

Mobile   18.1  19.8  EGG  CONSUMPTION  appears  to  be  running 

Newark   27.7  32.4  consistently  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

New  Haven   28.7  31.8 

Mew  Orleans  21.6  20.1  COLD    STORAGE    STOCKS    of    eggs    are  low 

New  York   27.4  33.3  but    the    "into-storage"    season  will 

Norfolk  24.2  20.7  continue    for    several    weeks    and  it 

Omaha   19.3  19.2  is  rather  early  to  predict  the  amounts 

Peoria.  21.7  18.9  to  be  stored  for  the  coming  fall  and 

Philadelphia   29.6  28.2  winter 

Pittsburgh..   26.7  25.0 

Portland,  Me   26.2  27.9 

Portland,  Ore..  23.6  18.9 

Providence   28.1  29.8 

Richmond   26.5  20.6 

Rochester..  25.7  25.8 

St.  Louis..    .  22.4  20.9 

St.  Paul   22.8  22.2 

Salt  Lake  City   24.8  20.6 

San  Francisco   33.2  22.8 

Savannah   19.6  20.8 

Scranton   28.0  26.1 

Seattle   26.4  24.1 

Springfield,  111   21.1  16.6 

lashington.  D.  C.  29.5  26.8  -  19  - 


VEGETABLES  —  FRESH 

CONTINUED  HEAVY  SHIPMENTS  from  late 
States  have  brought  prices  steadily 
down  since  about  March  1.  Maine, 
Idaho,  and  Colorado  have  been  shipping 
heavily,  in  spite  of  the  small  total 
U.  S.  crop  last  year  these  states  have 
been  shipping  more   than  a  year  ago. 

FLORIDA  AND  TEXAS  are  now  sending  ne% 
potatoes  to  the  market.  The  volume 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but 
the  price  is  higher  —  due  to  the 
smaller  supplies  of  old  stock. 

TEXAS  AND  FLORIDA  continue  to  ship 
large  amounts  of  cabbage  at  low  prices. 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  have  started 
to  ship  cabbage  now,  and  these  states, 
too,  have  large  crops.  The  retail 
price  dropped  2/10ths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  during  the  two  weeks  ending 
April  10. 

CABBAGE  is  now  very  cheap.  It  costs 
less  than  it  did  last  year  when  all 
prices  were  low. 

TEXAS  ONIONS  are  now  on  the  market  and 
receipts  are  heavy.  Prices  have  been 
dropping  somewhat. 
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Average  Retail 

Prices 

,  April 

10.  1934. 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Markets 

_ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs._ 

United  States 

2.7 

4 . 4 

3.5 

Atlanta  

3.4 

5.7 

2.7 

Baltimore.. 

3.0 

4.4 

4.2 

Birmingham  

3.3 

5.0 

2.7 

Boston   

2.8 

4.6 

4.1 

Bridgeoort  

2.8 

4.5 

4.2 

Buffalo  

2.2 

3.9 

3.6 

Butte. 

1.4 

4.8 

5.2 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

3.3 

5.4 

3.2 

Chicago.  . 

3.1 

4.3 

3.7 

Cincinnati 

2.7 

4.4 

3.4 

Cleveland. 

3.2 

4.2 

3.6 

Columbus 

2.5 

4.2 

3.9 

Dallas. 

3.6 

5.9 

3.0 

Denver 

2.4 

3.4 

3.6 

Detroit 

2.4 

3.6 

3.1 

Fall  River 

2.6 

4.7 

4.3 

Houston.  . 

3.1 

4.1 

1.6 

Indianapolis 

2.4 

4.4 

3.8 

Jacksonville 

2.8 

4.2 

2.0 

Kansas  City  

2.8 

5.5 

3.2 

Little  Rock 

2.6 

4.0 

2.9 

Los  Angeles. 

2.4 

3.4 

1.8 

Louisville^ 

2.9 

4.3 

3.0 

Manchester 

2.5 

5.1 

4.5 

Memphis. 

2.8 

4.7 

2.7 

Milwaukee. 

2.1 

4.2 

3.3 

Minneapolis 

2.5 

4.5 

3.6 

Mobile. 

2.5 

4.0 

2.1 

Newark  

3.3 

4.8 

4.0 

New  Haven. 

2.8 

4.7 

4.3 

New  Orleans 

3.1 

4.4 

2.9 

New  York  

3.6 

5.0 

5.2 

Norfolk.. 

3.4 

4.9 

4.5 

Omaha.. 

2.4 

6.2 

4.0 

Peoria... 

2.5 

5.3 

3.9 

Philadelphia. 

3.4 

4.8 

3.5 

Pittsburgh  

2.9 

4.4 

3.8 

Portland,  Me. 

2.6 

4.8 

4.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.8 

2.5 

3.1 

Providence  

2.6 

4.3 

4.0 

Richmond  

3.4 

5.0 

4.0 

Rochester. 

2.1 

3.9 

4.1 

St.  Louis. 

2.7 

4.4 

3.3 

St.  Paul  

2.2 

4.6 

3.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.6 

2.4 

3.8 

San  Francisco 

2.4 

3.7 



Savannah. 

3.0 

4.7 

3.1 

Scranton  

2.9 

4.5 

3.9 

Seattle  

2.2 

3.5 

4.2 

Springfield,  111. 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

7/ashing.ton ,  D. 

C. 

3.3 

4.7 

4.1 

Prices  April 

10.  1934 

Lettuce 

Sninaeh 

Carrots 

Mo  ylr  p  t  c* 

ill  fll  TiC  L  O 

head 

lb . 

bun  oh 

Hn i  t  pd  St ates 

8.2 

6  7 

5.  5 

At lanta 

8.9 

7.4 

7. 1 

"Hi  mnrft 

10.0 

8.7 

6.9 

Pi  r*Tn  i  n  CT  h  n  m 

7.8 

6.0 

5  9 

Boston 

9.3 

7.6 

6.2 

VEGETABLES  --  FRESH 

R r i  d  frfino  rt 

9.7 

7.5 

6.8 

Rn  f  f  n  1  o 

8.4 

6.5 

6  7 

Butte 

9.1 

8.5 

6.4 

LARGE  AMOUNTS   OF  LETTUCE  are  now  movine 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

..  9.6 

7.9 

6.1 

from    centra]    California   but    li+t]p  is 

Hh  ioRco 

8.5 

7.9 

5.4 

oomin0"    from    othp1^   arpRS        Thp  avflracA 

w  W  i— »  .X-  ^X  j-^,        X  X  W  1x1        ■..    V/  XX  w  a.         \m*i  A  vv      fcJ  •                A  _  .'  w        CX  VOX  CX  ;i 

Pt  TiPi  nn    t  i 

7.9 

7  3 

5  1 

ra+Jil'  1       nri  ftp      C\Y\      At^TtI       "10      W?)  c;  P/10+llQ 

fi  1  pvo  1  find 

8.8 

6.4 

5  2 

of   r    npnt    abovp    that    nf   two   wfipk*^  hp— 

Hoi  innbuR 

8.4 

8.8 

6.1 

f  o  re . 

Da  ]  1  as 

6.3 

5.9 

4.9 

Dsn v© r 

8.1 

5  7 

5  ] 

CARROT    SHIPMENTS    increased    ranidlv  dur— 

Dp  t  ro  i  t 

7.8 

6.4 

5 . 0 

i rip-  Anril       Avpracp   rotail    nricp^  dron— 

Fall  River 

..  9.6 

8.0 

5.9 

oed    l/10th   of   a   cent   a   bunoh  Cali— 

Hous ton 

5.3 

4.5 

4.2 

fornia    has    a    bier    cron    and    the  total 

Tnc'  i  ananol  is 

9.8 

7.8 

5.8 

nroductj  on   of   carrots    for   the   vear  is 

Jacksonville 

7.5 

8.2 

6,5 

exnected   to  be   about   25  oercent  above 

Kansas  Citv 

7.9 

8.3 

5.4 

last   vear.      The   increase   is  Darticu— 

Little  Rock 

5.4 

5.1 

4.5 

larlv   markpd    in    the    earlv    and  second 

■L  tA  A  -—J         1X1 CX  X  Ik  w  \-X         J.  AA          vliv        DU1  -U  V         Cjll^A        u  vUvllU 

I  os   An (rp  1  ps 

i_t  w          n  uc  v_-  x.      k_j  ...... 

..  4.6 

2.9 

1  7 

X  •  1 

pari  v    arpas    whioh    are    now  shirjDinp. 

CX  i.  _L  V           U  A  V>  CA  O                                         CA  A  >«/          Uw  IT          Will  s"^  ST           &  9 

Louisville 

..  8.3 

7.4 

5  1 

V  •  X 

Man  ch  es  t e r 

11.2 

7  R 

\j  •  %j 

"^PTMAPH     PRTCF1S     wprp     rpnortpd     the  samp 

7.1 

5  1 

5  5 

as    two    weeks    earlier    although  nriops 

Milwaukee 

7.5 

6.7 

4.8 

of  most  other  vegetables  dropped.  Tex- 

M i  n  n  p  an  o  1  i  s 

8.1 

7  9 

5  3 

as  shinmpnts  of  soinach  fell   off  dpoid— 

Mnh  i  1  p 

8.3 

6.3 

4  6 

pdlv    in    earlv    Aoril      but    somp    of  the 

Nffwarlt 

9.9 

7  2 

5  8 

latp  States  are  now  shirjoine 

New  Kaven 

9.3 

7.9 

6  9 

Naw  Or!  pati^ 

7.6 

3  2 

3  2 

Maw  York 

10.2 

7  1 

J    •  X 

6  2 

Norfolk 

8.9 

w  •  w 

7  0 

Omah  a 

8.2 

7  1 

I    a  X 

Peo  ria 

8.3 

9. 1 

6  1 

w  •  x 

Philadelphia 

9.5 

8.5 

6  0 

Pitt  sbn  rch 

8.8 

Portland  Mp 

1   Vp/  X    \j  J-  GLAAU  t       ill  w  •  i  •  . 

9.4 

7  2 

fi  2 

Portland  Orp 

6.6 

4  R 

Providen op 

9.6 

7  ^ 

R  t  chmond 

7.8 

7  3 

7  1 

Rochp s+  p  r 

8.1 

7  ^ 

St     Lon  i 

8.2 

St.  Paul 

9.0 

8  3 

R  7 

Salt  Lakp  Pi tv 

7.9 

O  ■  X 

id  p 

5^an   F*rp.  nfti  c?cti 

4.6 

■±  •  tO 

Savann  a  h 

8.3 

7  H 

7  7 

ran  t  on 

9.3 

o  •  v> 

Seattle   

7.7 

O  •  X 

Springfield,  111.. 

..  9.0 

o .  *± 

S  A 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

9.7 

7.3 

7.7 

-21- 

Averaee  Retail 

Prices 

,  April 

10.  1934 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

lb. 

doz.-lb.* 

doz . 

United  States 

6.4 

22. 1 

27.7 

Atlanta....  

6.9 

20.9 

17.0 

Baltimore  

6.7 

19.3 

27.3 

Birmingham  

6.1 

*5.  5 

16.8 

FRUIT  —  FRESH 

Boston  

5.9 

*5.8 

25.7 

Bridgeport  

5.7 

*6.0 

30.4 

APPLE    PRICES    continue     to    move  up- 

Buffalo  

5.1 

23.2 

33.8 

ward.     Retail  prices  went  up  l/10th 

Butte  

8.2 

*10.2 

27.0 

of   a   cent    a   pound   during    the  two 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

4.7 

19.3 

16.0 

weeks  ending  April  10. 

Chicago  

7.8 

*6.6 

31.0 

Cincinnati  

6.0 

*6.0 

30.0 

STORAGE   HOLDINGS    of    apples    are  very 

Cleveland  

6.0 

*5.8 

26.9 

small    —    about    23    percent  below 

Columbus  

6.9 

*6.2 

30.0 

the  average  of  the  past  five  years  . 

Dallas  

3.5 

*6.2 

28.7 

The  crop  last  fall  was  light. 

Denver  

6.8 

*7.2 

23.8 

Detroit  

6.6 

*5.4 

40.4 

EXPORT  DEMAND  for  apples  nas  been  fair- 

Fall River  

7.7 

*6. 5 

27.8 

ly  good. 

Houston  

7.5 

15.2 

29.5 

Indianapolis 

6.2 

*7.2 

26.8 

APPlE  PRICES  usually  reacn  their  high 

Jacksonville 

6.3 

13.4 

14.4 

point    in    June    and    begin    to  drop 

Kansas  City 

6.6 

*5.7 

26.5 

as  the  new  crop  comes  on. 

Little  Rock 

6.1 

*5.4 

23. 1 

Los  Angeles 

6.7 

*6.0 

15.8 

RECEIPTS    of    both    Eastern    and  West- 

Louisville  

6.7 

*6.8 

35.0 

ern    apples    are    running  consider- 

Manchester  

4.4 

*6.3 

29.9 

ably  below  last  year. 

Memphis  

6.0 

*5.6 

26.8 

Milwaukee  

6.9 

*6.4 

35.0 

PRICES  OF  ORANGES  have  dropped  a  little 

Minneapolis 

7.3 

*7.0 

26.7 

during   the    last   part   of  March  but 

Mobile  

6.0 

15.5 

19.9 

recovered   in   early   April.  Retail 

Newark  

6.6 

23.1 

29.7 

prices    on    April    10    were  reported 

New  Haven  

6.2 

23.0 

32.3 

I/10th    of    a    cent    below    those  of 

New  Orleans 

4.2 

15. 1 

30.6 

two  weeks  earlier. 

New  York  

7.6 

22.0 

30.2 

Norfolk....  

6.6 

24.9 

22.7 

CALIFORNIA  VALENCIA  ORANGES  will  begin 

Omaha  

7.4 

*7.8 

25.5 

to    come    on    to    the    market  soon. 

Peoria  

7.8 

*6.7 

26. 5 

Philadelphia 

6.8 

20  .2 

26.2 

FLORIDA    ORANGE    shipments    have  been 

Pittsburgh  

6.4 

25.4 

31 .0 

well  above  last  year. 

Portland,  Me. 

4.2 

*7.3 

32.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

4.5 

*7.4 

15.5 

Providence  

6.9 

*6.1 

31.5 

Richmond  

6.3 

24.4 

24.7 

Rochester  

4.5 

21.6 

28.1 

St.  Louis  

7.5 

*6.4 

27.2 

St.  Paul  

7.3 

*7.3 

26.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.3 

*7.0 

19.8 

San  Francisco 

5.9 

22.5 

26.  9 

Savannah  

5.6 

18.4 

18.7 

Scranton  

4.9 

19. 1 

33.0 

Seattle  

4.9 

*7.8 

24.3 

Springfield,  111. 

7.9 

*6.4 

29.9 
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Washington,  D. 

c. 

7.2 

23.8 

34.5 

Average  Retail  Prices,  May  10.  1934 


Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Markets 

42-1/2  can 

#2-1/2  Can 

#2-1/2  can 

#2  can 

42  can 

42,  42-1/2  can* 

United  States 

18.0 

20.8 

21.9 

11.3  . 

16.5 

10.6 

Atlanta  

18.1 

22.3 

23.1 

11.9 

14.5 

10.0 

Baltimore  

16.0 

19.4 

20.1 

12.6 

15.9 

10.5 

Birmingham  

18.2 

22.8 

20.7 

10.9 

17.8 

10.1 

Boston  

18.9 

20.3 

22.1 

12.8 

17.3 

13.0 

Bridgeport  

19.5 

22- 8 

22.0 

13.4 

19.0 

11.8 

Buffalo  

18.6 

21.5 

21.4 

11.3 

15.8 

11.1 

Butte  

18.6 

20.4 

23.8 

11.4 

14.1 

11.3 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

16.3 

20.8 

20.8 

10.5 

16.4 

10.1 

Chicago  

20.5 

22.0 

23.0 

11.6 

15.1 

12.1 

Cincinnati  

18.5 

21.5 

22.5 

10.8 

16.8 

10.8 

Cleveland  

18.6 

21.7 

22.0 

11.6 

15.9 

11.0 

Columbus  

17.7 

21.5 

22.4 

10.3 

18.0 

10.4 

Dallas  

18.6 

22,6 

22.9 

11.8 

18.1 

10.4 

Denver  

19.6 

21.1 

23.8 

11.0 

18.3 

11.0 

Detroit  

17.8 

21.2 

22.7 

10.5 

17.9 

11.0 

Fall  River 

18.5 

20.7 

20.7 

11.3 

17.8 

10.9 

Houston  

16.  2 

19. 1 

20.6 

10.8 

15.4 

9.3 

Indianapolis. . 

17.4 

24.9 

22.8 

9.9 

16.1 

10.6 

Jacksonville 

^5.6 

20.5 

20.1 

11.0 

16.3 

9.0 

Kansas  City 

18.  S 

21.3 

23.3 

10.1 

16. 1 

10.0 

Little  Rock 

19. 1 

23.3 

22.7 

11.0 

16.1 

9.4 

Los  Angeles 

15.0 

17.5 

18.6 

10.8 

16.0 

•14.4 

Louisville  

18.7 

21.7 

21.7 

9.9 

14.9 

10.0 

Manchester  

19.6 

22.4 

21.9 

12.8 

17.5 

12.5 

Memphis. 

17.2 

20-8 

22.0 

10. 0 

15.0 

10.0 

Milwaukee   

19. 1 

19.7 

23.9 

11.3 

17.4 

10 . 9 

Minneapolis  

19.2 

21.7 

23.7 

9.6 

16.1 

10.4 

Mobile.  

16.5 

18.2 

18.9 

10.4 

15.6 

9.4 

Newark  

15.3 

19.1 

20.3 

11.1  . 

16.0 

10.5 

Mew  Haven  

19.9 

23.5 

25.4 

14.0 

18.1 

12.8 

Sew  Orleans 

17.2 

19.9 

19  9 

11.1 

16.9 

9.9 

Mew  York  

16.4 

19.3 

20.0 

11.0 

16.1 

11.0 

Morfolk  

17.5 

22.7 

23.0 

10.6 

15.5 

9.9 

Omaha 

19.7 

21.3 

23.4 

10.4 

16.1 

10.6 

Peoria   

18.7 

22.1 

23.5 

11.4 

15.8 

10.6 

Philadelphia 

16.8 

18.5 

21.1 

11.5 

15.6 

11.3 

Pittsburgh 

17.7 

22.3 

22.9 

10.9 

17.3 

11.0 

Portland,  Me. 

19.4 

21.8 

23.3 

11.4 

17.6 

11.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.5 

16.7 

21.4 

12.6 

16.9 

*13.3 

Providence  

18.3 

20.4 

21.5 

11.9 

18.4 

10.9 

Richmond 

17.2 

22.0 

22.2 

10.3 

18.3 

9.4 

Rochester  

19.8 

20.5 

22.1 

12.1 

16.4 

11.6 

St.  Louis  

17.4 

21.0 

22.3 

11.9 

17.5 

9.8 

St.  Paul  

20.1 

21.4 

23.3 

11.3 

15.4 

11.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

18.6 

21.3 

22.5 

10.6 

15.0 

*13.3 

San  Francisco 

15.6 

17.7 

19.7 

11.3 

15.5 

*12.3 

Savannah  

18.2 

22.2 

22.2 

10.9 

18.6 

9.5 

Scranton  

18.4 

19.8 

22.1 

12.4 

16.4 

11.9 

Seattle 

17.3 

18.0 

21.2 

12.5 

17.9 

*14.4 

Springfield,  I 

11. 

19.1 

23.2 

23.4 

11.4 

17.6 

11.6 

Sashinaton.  D. 

c. 

._  16.5 

19.5 

20.8 

10.5 

15.1 

10.0 
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WHAT  YOU  ARE  PAYING 


to_heIp_the_farmers_back_to_better_days 


Here's  how  the  city  consumer's  monthly  bill  for  14  important  foods 
has  changed  in  a  year   


Part  of  the  increase  in  the  consumer's  bill  has  gone  to  pay  process- 
ing taxes  which  benefit  farmers  directly  and  indirectly,  and  part  has 
gone  to  increased  oharges  in  distribution  and  marketing.  The  spread 
between  farm  prices  and  city  retail  prices  widened  rather  abruptly  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1933.  So  far  this  year  it  has  ohanged  very 
little. 

How  much  of  the  spread  between  the  consumer's  price  and  the  farm 
price  in  April  this  year  is  processing  taxes  cannot  be  accurately 
computed.  But  here  are  the  total  amounts  farmers  have  received  or 
are  expected  to  get  from  benefit  payments: 


(These  figures  correct  the  amounts  quoted  in  the  April  9th  issue  of 
the  GUIDE) .     Benefit  payments  come  out  of  funds  built  up  by  process- 
ing taxes  on  cotton,  wheat,  hogs,  tobacco,  and  corn,  and  by  compensat- 
ing taxes  on  paper  and  jute. 


April,  1933 

CONSUMERS  paid  $14.68 
FARMERS    got      $  4.81 


April  10,  1934 

CONSUMERS  paid  $17.14 
FARMERS     got    $  6.41 


1933 
1934 
1935 


$131,000,000 
$498,000,000 
$114,000,000 


NATIONAL 
MILK 
SURVEY 
NUMBER 


MAY  2  8 
1934 


Restoring    the    health    of  under- 


nourished children  and  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  oncoming  generations  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  society  as  a  whole  rather  than  an 
obligation  of  the  farmers  alone. 


For  thre9  years  now  dairymen  have 


been  producing  milk  at  prices  which  have 
brought  severe  hardships  to  their  families 
and  farm  business. 


I   do   not    think   that    it    is  the 


moral  responsibility  of  the  Nation's  dairymen  to  bear  without  help 
the  burden  of  providing  dairy  products  to  that  portion  of  the  con- 
suming population  unable  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  dairymen's  product. 

Society  as  a  whole  must  recognize 
this  problem  of  providing  adequate  milk  supplies  to  needy  children. 


tion,  a  National  Milk  Survey  has  been  undertaken  by  outstanding  women 
in  63  communities  throughout  the  country.  The  purpose  of  this  survey 
is  not  only  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  problem  of  underconsumption 
but  to  focus  public  attention  on  a  grave  national  responsibility.  Out 
of  this  effort  we  hope  to  see  a  quickened  social  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  consumers  and  all  businesses  interested  in  the  distribution 
of  milk  to  the  needy  for  meeting  at  least  the  minimum  milk  requirements 
of  all  our  people,  no  matter  how  poor. 


is  devoted  to  explaining  some  of  the  perplexing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  solving  the  milk  problem  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  con- 
sumers,   individually  and   collectively,    can   help   in   their  solution. 


As  a  first  step  in  this  recogni- 


This  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE 


Consumers'  Counsel. 


r  ao  after  the  FACTS 
abouf    MILK  consumption 


the  WOMEN 


'"The  implications  of  the  national  milk  survey  which 
the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  A. A. A.  is  making  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  women  of  the  country  will  be  very  far  reach- 
ing. If  this  survey  will  bring  to  light  the  extent  of 
underconsumption  of  milk  by  school  and  pre-school  children 
and  the  wide  difference  between  the  price  paid  farmers  and 
the  price  paid  by  consumers,  we  should  get  an  aroused  pub- 
lic opinion  to  do  something  about  the  milk  problem  which 
will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  children  but  to  the 
farmers.  I  would  like  to  see  a  scaling  down  of  prices  to 
consumers  and  a  better  return  to  farmers  for  their  milk.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  real  interest  aroused  in  the  food  value 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  If  the  women  of  the  country 
will  make  the  milk  problem  their  special  charge  a  great 
deal  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction" 


A    GREAT   NATIONAL    SUR-        communities,    the  women  are  going  after  the 


VEY  of  milk  consumption  is  under  way. 


cities,  scattered  from  Maine  to  California. 
Other  cities  have  asked  to  be  surveyed.  At 
the  moment  this  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  is  going   to  press,    surveys  are  being 


IT 


STARTED 


wi  th 


50 


facts  about  milk.  They  are  finding  out 
just  how  much  milk  families  of  school  child- 
ren   are    getting    what    relief  agencies 

are  doing  to  get  milk  to  needy  families  

how  much  milk  children  are  getting  at  school. 


FACTS    —    that's  what 


made  in  a  total  of  63  cities. 


they  are  after.  They've  heard  a  lot  about 
underconsumption  of  milk.  They  want  to 
know    the    truth   of    these    charges    in  their 


IN   EVERY   ONE    of  these 
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own  neighborhoods. 

WOMEN  from  twelve  na- 
tional organizations  started  the  wheels  roll- 
ing for  this  national  milk  survey.  They 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  help. 
The  Secretary  designated  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel 
of  the  Triple  A's  to  di- 
rect this  great  fact-finding  crus- 
ade . 

"WE  ARE 

prompted   to  make   this  request", 
these  women  wrote  the  Secretary,  S 
"by    the    apparent    grave    under-  ^Sjl  Sj 

consumption  of  milk  and  wish  to 
learn   more    concretely    than  has 
ever  been  done   before   how  much 
milk  is  being  consumed  by  those  who  need  it 
most . 

"WE  FEEL  that  the 
facts  obtained  in  such  a  survey  are  vital 
to  the  solution  of  the  milk  problem  and  we 
are  sure  that  it  will  arouse  the  widest  in- 
terest of  the  women  of  the  United  States." 

AMONG  the  women '  s 
organizations  whose  members  are  participating 
in  the  survey  are  the  General  Federation  of 
Women "s  Clubs,  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women,  the  American  Women's  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Education  Association, 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
and  the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Costigan  of  Colorado  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  women  who 
requested  the  survey. 

HERE'S  HOW  the  survey 
is  worked:  In  each  of  the  cities  studied, 
local  committees  of  women  are  taking  the 
job   in  hand.      They  are  volunteering  their 


services.  They  call  on  the  experience  of 
socially  minded  citizens  who  share  their! 
eagerness  to  get  at  the  facts  of  milk  con- 
sumption. Representatives  of  local  relief 
administrations,  Boards  of  Education,  De- 
partments of  health,  and  others  are  cooper- 
ating. 


EACH  LOCAL  committee 
selects  at  least  three  school  dis- 
tricts in  which  to  work.  Super- 
intendents of  schools  advise  with 
them  on  the  best  selections.  To 
get  a  cross-section,  schools  are 
selected  from  slum,  industrial, 
and  middle-class  districts. 


THEN  THE  committee 
calls  on  the  principal  of  each  of 
the  schools  selected.  They  furnish  him 
with  250  questionnaires,  supplied  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel.  With  the  help  of  the 
teachers,  they  explain  to  the  children  what 
is  wanted.  Each  of  the  250  children  is 
asked  to  take  home  a  questionnaire  and  have 
it  filled  out  by  his  family. 

IF  ANY  of  the  returned 
questionnaires  are  fragmentary  or  obviously 
inaccurate,  members  of  the  committee  call 
on  the  families  in  question  and  obtain  the 
fullest  possible  -information  from  them. 

FINALLY,  when  the 
questionnaires  are  gathered  in,  the  commit- 
tee tabulates  the  returns.  Each  committee 
is  calling  on  the  statistical  department  of 
a  local  college  or  school  or  social  re- 
search agency  to  help  make  the  tabulation. 

DIRECTIONS  for  tabu- 
lating are  sent  to  the  committee  by  the 
Consumers'  Counsel.  Original  question- 
naires with  summaries  made  are  then  sent  to 
Washington  where  the  staff  of  the  Consum- 
ers' Counsel  checks  them  and  puts  the  re- 
turns in  final  form,  comparing  returns  from 
all  the  cities. 

MEANTIME,     while  some 
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members  of  these  local  committees  are  work- 
ing through  the  schools  in  getting  facts 
about  milk  consumption,  others  are  gather- 
ing in  information  about  free  distribution 
of  milk  by  relief  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. Some  of  this  distribution  is  made 
at  school  lunches.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
direct  to  families  which  haven't  enough 
money  to  buy  any  milk  for  the  children  at 
home.      Data  on  free  milk  are  also  returned 


to  Washington  to  be  included  in  the  analy- 
sis which  the  Consumers'  Counsel  is  makine 
of  each  local  situation. 

JUST  AS  SOON  as  possi- 
ble the  findings  of  the  National  Milk  Sur- 
very  will  be  released  by  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  through  the  press,  the  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE,  and  other  publicity  media. 


HERE  ARE  THE  CITIES  WHERE  THE  NATIONAL    MILK   SURVEY  IS  BEING  MADE 

-  AND  THE   WOMEN    IN  CHARGE 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Mrs . 

Fred  Gilman 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mrs . 

Leon  D.  Goodwin 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mrs . 

R.  Murdock  Walker 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs . 

Willis  Campbell 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs . 

Harry  0.  Schloss 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs . 

Harlow  J,  Hanson 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mrs . 

Harry  Bradley 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Mrs . 

Douglas  Johnston 

Boise,  Idaho 

Mrs . 

Alfred  Budge 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs . 

Idabel  Giefers 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs . 

David  A.  Westcott 

Oklahoma  City,0kla. 

Mrs . 

N.  S.  Sherman 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mrs . 

F.  L.  Holmgren 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dr. 

Jennie  Callfas 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs . 

James  F.  Rice 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Mrs . 

F.  H.  Josslyn 

Burlington,  Vt . 

Miss 

Mae  Donnelly 

Patterson,  N.  J. 

Mrs . 

Celia  B.  Brogan 

Butte,  Montana 

Mrs . 

Francis  Robbins 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs . 

W.  E.  Lingelbach 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mrs . 

Robert  F.  Touhey 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss 

Helen  Grimes 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mrs . 

Cyrus  W.  Hail,  Sr. 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Mrs . 

Edward  P.  Sugar 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Mrs . 

N.  C.  Nelson 

Portland,  Maine 

Mrs . 

John  T.  Skolfield 

Chicago,  111. 

Mrs . 

W.  E.  Fribley 

Portland,  Ore. 

Mrs . 

Nettie  R.  Bolland 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mrs . 

Lowell  F.  Hobart,Jr 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs . 

Charles  W.  Young 

Clarksburg,  W.Va. 

Mrs . 

T.  N.  Umberger 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mrs . 

F.  V.  Munro 

Dallas,  Texas 

Mrs . 

0.  E.  Wood 

Reno,  Nevada 

Mrs . 

Vivian  Spellier 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mrs . 

Fred  W.Lehmann, Jr. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs . 

W.  Henry  Street 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs . 

Malcolm  McKinnon 

Salt  Lake  City, Utah 

Mrs . 

E.  R.  Van  Cott 

District  Columbia 

Mrs . 

Harvey  W.  Wiley 

San  Francisco,  Cal , 

Dr. 

Eileen  Leonard 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Mrs  • 

P.  T.  Boleyn 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Mrs . 

Lazard  Lippman 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Mrs . 

Kenneth  Gillis 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs . 

Daniel  Ragan 

Gary,  Ind. 

Mrs . 

Frank  Sheehan 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Mrs . 

Mary  B.  Peabody 

Globe,  Arizona 

Mrs . 

W.  A.  Sawyer 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Dr. 

Louis  M.  Leverone 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs . 

D.  Hayes  Murphy 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Mrs . 

W.  E.  Padgett 

Houston,  Texas 

Mrs . 

B.  F.  Coop 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mrs . 

Lewis  G.  Merrill 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Mrs. 

D.  C  Simmons 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mrs . 

Russell  G.  Nesbit 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs . 

Herbert  Jones 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Mrs. 

R.  S.  Meeker 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mrs . 

George  W.  Dinsmoor 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs . 

Frank  Milling 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs . 

C.  W.  Garrison 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Miss 

Rose  Tinder 

Los  Angeles, Calif . 

Mrs . 

Charles  McKelvey 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mrs . 

Ed.  T.  McDonnell 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs . 

W.  D,  Carrithers 
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FARMERS  are  harassed  6y  if/ 

CONSUMERS    are  concer/vec/  orer  if/ 

GOVERNMENTS    are  facA///?<?  /// 


THE    MILK  PROBLEM 


IMAGINE  IF 

you  can  that 
the  24  larg- 
est cities  — 
starting  with 
New  York  and 
its  seven  mil— 
and  including 


SOME  OF  THE  FACTS  THAT 
MAKE  MILK  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  BAFFLING  FOOD  PROB- 
LEMS FACING  THE  COUNTRY. 


lion  people  and  including  cities  down  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  308,000  —  were 
populated  with  cows  instead  of  people. 


idea 
try. 


of  the 


YOU  WOULD  then  have  some 
cow    population    in    this  coun- 


years . 


es"  there  were  43  million 
pounds  more  butter  stored  up 
than  were  in  storage  dur- 
ing the  average  of  the  years 
1928-1932.  There  were  12 
million  more  pounds  of  cheese 
than    the    average    for  those 


NOW  GET  a  picture  of 
what  happened  to  the  dairy  farmer  in  this 
tangle  of  things  —  a  growing  supply  of 
milk  and  a  shrinking  market. 


THE  GREATEST  cow  pop- 
ulation in  the  history  of  the  country  was 
counted  in  1933.  That  year  there  were 
26,000,000  milk  cows.  Every  year  during 
the  depression  the  number  increased. 


FARMERS'  total  cash 
income  from  milk  was  slashed  almost  in 
half.  It  dropped  from  $1,847,000,000  in 
1929  to  $985,000,000  in  1932.  Almost  a 
fifty-percent  cut! 


NOW  IMAGINE  that  each 
quart  of  milk  produced  in  1932  represented 
a  dollar.  The  total  number  of  quarts  could 
match  every  dollar  of  the  national  income 
and  there  would  be  10  billion  quarts  left 
over.  Every  year  during  the  depression  the 
number  of  quarts  of  milk  produced  increased. 


TWO  THINGS  happened 
to  milk  during  this  depression 
period.  First,  the  price  to 
the  farmer  was  beaten  down. 
Second,  great  surpluses  of 
manufactured  milk  products 
piled  up,  and  these  reserves 
helped  to  push  down  the  farmers'  price 
still  more. 

BEFORE     the  government 
started  buying  up  parts   of   these  "surplus- 


PRICES  to  farmers 
tumbled  over  like  so  many  dominoes.  In 
1929  the  index  of  dairy  prices  was  140.... 
By  1933  it  had  dropped  to  69. 

IN  very  recent  months 
prices  of  dairy  products  have  recovered 
somewhat  from  their  low  point.  But  this 
rise  has  only  about  caught  up  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  prices  of  things  farmers  had 
to  buy. 


HERE  YOU 

have  the  dairy  problem  as  the 
farmer  sees  it.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  gross 
farm  income  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  dairy  cows. 
But    the     farmer's    hard  luck 
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is  the  nation's  hard  luck. 

\  DOLLARS  in  dairy  farm- 

ers' pockets  make  a  lot  of  difference  to 
city  people.      Slash   them   in   half   and  you 

slash  in  half  the  chance  of   

selling   city   made   goods  to   

those  farmers,  unless  man- 
ufactured prices  come  down. 
To  city  manufacturers  and 
city  workers,  the  dairy  farm- 
er represents  the  most  im- 
portant market  of  any  of  - 
the  great  farming  groups. 


would  need  15  million  more  cows  than  we  now 
have. 


♦ 


IT  SOUNDS  —  from  this 
talk  of  surpluses  and  low  prices  —  as  if 
there  were  too  much  milk  for  our  needs. 
But  the  best  authorities  say  that  isn't 
true.  You  probably  don't  need  an  "author- 
ity" to  tell  you  that  you  could  do  with 
real  cream  in  your  coffee  every  day  —  a 
splurge  of  whipped  cream  on  your  strawberry 
shortcake  —  or  more  milk  for  your  child- 
ren. 

IF  EVERYBODY  could  af- 
ford an  adequate  or  "liberal"  diet,  and 
parcelled  out  his  food  money  in  the  best 
way  —  he  would  get  305  quarts  of  milk  or 
milk  products  a  year. 

IF  WE  ALL  were  getting 
an  adequate  diet  even  at.  minimum  cost  and 
had  the  right  balance  of  food,  we'd  each  be 
getting  260  quarts  or  its  equivalent  each 
year. 


TWO  THINGS  stand  in  the 
way  of  consumers  getting  all  the  milk  they 
need:  One  is  the  price  of  milk  in  rela- 
tion to  income;  the  other,  people's  ignorance 
of  the  health  value  of  milk. 

CONSUMER  PRICES  of 
milk  declined  less  than  the  retail  prices 
for  many  other  foods  from  1929  to  1933.  If 
you  compare  typical  family  purchases  of 
dairy  products  in  1929  and  in  1933,  you 
will  find  their  price  dropped  37  percent. 
Milk  itself  fell  off  only  26  percent.  A- 
gainst  this,  the  price  of  family  purchases 
of  meats  and  poultry  decreased  47  percent. 

MONEY  that  was  avail- 
able to  spend  on  milk  shrank  much  more  than 
prices.  One  of  the  best  indexes  of  consum- 
ers' purchasing  power  for  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts is  factory  payrolls.  They  declined 
56  percent.  National  income  dropped  from 
83  billion  dollars  in  1929  to  38  billions 
in  1932. 

HAVING  MONEY  to  spend 
on  milk  and  actually  spending  it  are,  of 
course,  two  different  things.  Not  everyone 
knows  the  importance  of  such  facts  on  diet- 
as  are  given  by  Dr.  Stiebeling  in  another 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 
Nevertheless,  ignorance  of  how  to  spend 
wisely  was  probably  no  greater  in  1933  than 
in  1929. 


WHAT  WE  are  actually 
getting  is  about  191  quarts  a  person  a 
year  —  and  this  is  an  average,  which  means 
that  lots  of  people  are  getting  very  much 
less . 

HERE ' S  THE  STARTLING 
FACT:  We  are  not  only  consuming  less  milk 
than  would  be  best  for  us  —  but  we  are  not 
even  producing  enough  to  supply  an  adequate 
amount.  To  get  all  the  milk  we  would  need 
|  to    put    everyone    on    an    adequate    diet,  we 


SUMMED  UP, 
problem  is  this: 


the  milk 


To  the  farmer: 

too  much  milk 
too  low  prices 
too  small  income 

To  the  consumer: 

not  enough  milk 
too  high  prices 
too  small  income 
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A  HOUSEWIFE  ASKS 

A  FEW  QUESTIONS 

ABOUT  MILK 


"If  you'd  only 
talk  cents", 
our  Favorite 
Housewife  in- 
terrupted, "in- 
stead of  using 

all  thos«  big  words  abo«t  competition  and 
monopoly  and  uafair  trade  practices,  per- 
haps it  would  do  my  small  Sammy  and  Sally 
some  good." 

"But     that's     what  I 


thought  I  was  doing!" 

"May  be. 

But  listen  to  this.  When  I 
go  over  my  household  accounts 
and  find  I'm  spending  too 
much,  I  don't  swear  at  my- 
self with  all  those  long- 
winded  words  you  brainy  peo- 
ple use.  I  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  —  or  copper 
pennies  —  and  figure  out 
just  how  I  can  jack  back  my 
spending  habits  so  they  don't 
the  doldrums  every  month. 


land   me  in 


"I  say  to  myself,  to- 
morrow you  cut  out  that  fancy  pudding  and 
have  cottage  pudding  or  something  cheaper 
like  that 

"But  it  isn't  all  as 
easy  as  deciding  to  have  one  pudding  in- 
stead of  another." 

"Of  course  not.  But 
I'll  bet  anything  that  a  housewife  could 
make  something  a  lot  simpler  out  of  this 
milk  problem  than  you're  making  it.  I  want 
to  buy  more  milk  for  Sammy  and  Sally.  I 
would  if  it  didn't  cost  so  much." 


"All      right.  Let's 
start    right    there   —   with    the    fancy  pud- 
ding.     Did  you   ever   consider   how   much  of 
the  price  you  are  paying  for  milk  is  due  to 
fancy  service  you  ask  for?" 

"What     fancy  service?" 

"Well,    for    one  thing, 
you  want  your  milk  company  to  deliver  milk 
to   you  early   in   the   morning.      You  have  a 
good   ice   box.      There's   no    reason  why  you 
w     couldn't  get  your  milk  later 
in   the   day.      It  would  keep 
fresh  in  your  refrigerator." 

"But  everybody  on  my 
street  may  not  have  a  good 
ice  box.  If  the  milk  company  | 
has  to  deliver  early  in  the 
morning  to  other  people  it 
shouldn't  cost  them  any  more 
to  deliver  to  me  at  the  same 
time . " 

"But  it  is  expensive 
delivering  milk  to  everybody  early  in  the 
morning.  One  way  of  cutting  costs  might  be 
to  have  one  early  morning  delivery;  then 
one  delivery  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  then 
another  later  in  the  day.     Balance  the  load 

—  and  spread    t—     Ml„  mm  ,,^MIH 

it. "  ' 


"If  we  had  that 
system,  then  I 
could  get  milk 
delivered  any 
time  I  wanted 
it.  " 

"Now,  be  care- 
ful.      One  of 
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the  important  ways  of  cutting  costs  is  for 
you  housewives  to  be  regular  in  your  ord- 
ering. This  business  of  calling  up  the 
company  and  wanting  special  delivery  —  an 
extra  quart  or  two  —  because  you  forgot 
to  leave  an  order  for  the  milkman  on  his 
regular  rounds  or  because  you  haven't  time 
to  run  to  the  corner  grocery  store  —  all 
runs  up  the  cost  of  delivery.  You  can't 
get  that  fancy  service  without  paying  for 
it." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  we  couldn't 
cut  the  cost  of  milk  by  buying  all  of  it 
from  the  grocery  store  instead  of  hav- 
ing it  delivered  specially  by  the  milk 
man . " 

"There's  something  to 
figure  out,  too.  But  are  you  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  to  go  for  it,  or  have  you 
got  so  used  to  having  it  delivered  to  your 
^  doorstep,  rain  or  shine,  that  you  just 
wouldn't  bother  buying  it  if  you  didn't 
have  that  service?" 

"It  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  give  up  that  service,  I  admit." 

"But  maybe  if  you  really 
wanted  your  milk  cheaper  you'd  be  willing 
to  go  without  it" . 

"Wouldn't  it  be  pos- 
sible tc  have  that  service  cheaper  if  one 
wagon  did  the  job  on  my  block  instead  of 
several?  Every  morning  one  after  another 
milk  wagon  comes  down  our  street,  and  each 
of  them  stops  at  about  every  sixth  house 
delivering  a  bottle  or  two  here  and  there. 
That  seems  to  me  very  wasteful." 

"Well,  how  about  ask- 
ing all  your  neighbors  on  that  street  to 
try  buying  from  one  company  and  see  whether 
that  company  couldn't  serve  you  for  a  cent 
less  a  quart?" 

) 

"That's   an   idea.  And 


the  people  in  apartment  houses  might  all 
buy  cooperatively." 

"You  see,  you're  as  quick 
at  figuring  up  ways  of  cutting  out  the 
fancy    frills    of    distributing    as  anyone!" 

"But  suppose  some  of 
these  neighbors  of  mine  prefer  one  com- 
pany's milk  to  another?" 

"You  know  there's  very 
little  difference  in  the  milk  supplied  by 
the  different  companies  in  your  city  which 
are  abiding  by  the  health  regulations.  These 
regulations  require  that  all  milk  shall 
be  of  a  certain  purity  and  richness.  What 
makes  the  real  difference  between  com- 
panies is  the  service  they  are  giving  you. 
If  you  want  one  kind  of  service  and  your 
neighbor  another,  then  you  will  just  have 
to  pay  for  it.  But  get  this  straight; 
there  is  probably  very  little  difference  in 
the  quality  of  one  milk  from  another.  If 
you're  going  in  for  saving  money,  it's 
the  cost  of  delivering  you  have  to  watch. 
The  cost  of  preparing  the  milk  for  deliv- 
ery comes  to  not  more  than  2  cents.  There 
aren't  many  economies  that  can  be  made 
there." 

"But  don't  the  bottles 

cost  a  lot,  too?" 

"Right.  There's  an- 
other cost  housewives  can  help  to  cut. 
Do  you  know  that  each  quart  bottle  costs 
around  five  cents?  If  you  don't  return 
milk  bottles  so  they  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  you  are  just  making  milk  that 
much  more  expensive." 

"I  confess  I  didn't  know 
how  much  I  was  throwing  away  when  I  dump- 
ed out  a  milk  bottle  in  the  trash,  in- 
stead of  seeing  that  it  got  back  to  the 
milkman . " 

"In  some  cities,  the 
milk    companies    try    to    save    some    of  that 
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waste  you  housewives  are  guilty  of  by  hav- 
ing bottle  exchanges.  But  the  best  saving 
of  all  would  come  from  a  little  care  by  the 
people  who  buy  milk." 

"I  think  most  house- 
wives have  sense  enough  to  see  "now  these 
ideas  of  yours  might  cut  pennies  off  the 
cost  of  milk.  But  they  might  not  be  so 
sure  that  they  would  get  the  benefit  of 
those  savings.  Housewives  don't  like  to  go 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  cut  costs  for  a  com- 
pany and  then  not  see  the  price  come  down." 


then  find  that  I  wasn't  paying  any  less  for 
a  quart  of  milk. " 

"That's  where  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  to  step  in." 

"How's  that?" 

"The  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  has  the  right  to 
fix  maximum  prices  to  consumers  if  competi- 
tion doesn't  bring  prices  down  to  a  reason- 
able level , " 


"But  you  do  see  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  You  do  see  that 
if  you  demand  fancy  service  and  are  waste- 
ful, say  about  milk  bottles,  that  the  price 
is  bound  to  go  up." 

"Sure.  That  side  of 
the  picture  is  clear  enough.  It's  the 
other  way  around  that  we're  not  so  sure 
of." 


"Has 


it 


ever 


done 


that?" 


"Well,    where  there 
are    a   lot   of  com- 
panies competing 
for    your  business, 
any  company  that  can 
serve    you    for  less 
money     is  certain- 
ly     going      to  do 
it      to      get  more 
business . " 

"That's  probably  so. 
But  I  know  of 
cities  where  one 
big  company  sup- 
plies most  of  the 
milk.  It  prac- 
tically sets  the 
price.  If  I  lived 
in  one  of  those 
cities,  I  might 
give  up  all  the 
extra  services  I've 
been      getting  and 


"Not  under  the  new 
policy.  Under  the  first  milk  marketing 
agreements  that  the  Triple  A  drew  up  last 
year  it  tried  to  fix  consumers'  prices  in 
each  market  where  an  agreement  was  drawn 
up ,  " 


HOW  FAR  ARE  WE  FROM  GETTING  THE 

MINIMUM 

MILK  REQUIREMENTS  OF  AN  ADEQUATE  DIET  ? 


FOR  EVERY 
GLASS  OF  MILK 
WE  NEED. 


WE CONSUME 

ONLY 
THI  S 
MUCH. 


A/7/LK 
/S  0$£D/A/ 

YQ6/R.  c/ryp 


Less  than  three-quarters  of  the.  quantity  of  milk-  in  al  I  -forms  -  required  by  the  cheapest 
possible  adequate  diet  was  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  I  9  32.  . 

7ht.  partly- fitted  c/aff  jheiAr  /(otu  atHiial  conjurr-ption  in  that year  eomparid  ujifn  the.  rtou.)  remenKr  ofju.cn  A  dimt. 
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"And     what  happened" 
"Prices      just  didn't 

stay  fixed." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  some  'boot- 
leggers' would  come  into  a  city  where  the 
price  was  fixed  and  sell  milk  for  less." 

"Maybe  the  government 
set  the  price  too  high. 

"It  was  really  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  was  the  right  place  to 
fix  prices.  Some  companies  said  they  could 
make  nothing  at  all  at  those  prices.  Oth- 
ers could  make  a  lot,  even  if  they  charged, 
less.  So  the  government  said,  very  well, 
all  you  people  who  are  distributing  milk 
will  have  to  go  after  the  business  your- 
selves and  get  what'  you  can  for  it." 

"But  wasn't  that  the 
best  way  to  encourage  them  to  charge  me  a 
lot?" 

"No,  it  was  the  best 
way  the  government  could  work  out  for  the 
time  being  of  seeing  that  the  business 
v/ent  to  the  company  which  could  supply  milk 
most  efficiently  to  consumers  and  at  the 
most  reasonable  prices." 

"But    what    about  the 
cities  where   there's  one  big  milk  company? 
That    company    wouldn't    have    to    bring  its 
price  down  at  all." 

"In  cities  like  that, 
the  government  said  it  might  have  to  pro- 
tect consumers  by  fixing  maximum  prices." 

"Isn't  there  a  danger 
that  the  companies  who  compete  so  frequently 
for  my  business  may  pay  the  farmers  the 
lowest  price?" 

"Farmers   have  suffered 


a  lot  not  only  from  competing  companies  but 
from  big  companies  who  control  milk  distri- 
bution in  a  city.  But  marketing  agreements 
make  that  difficult  now." 

"How  do  these  agree- 
ments make  sure  farmers  get  a  fair  price?" 

"By  requiring  all  dis- 
tributors in  a  certain  milk  shed  to  pay  the 
same  price  to  farmers." 

"But  paying  the  same 
price  isn't  always  the  same  as  paying  a 
fair  price . " 

"True.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fair  price  is  to  se6  that  all 
farmers  receive  the  same  price  for  the  same 
thing. " 

"Then  how  does  the 
government  see  that  that  price  is  fair?" 

"The  government  says 
to  distributors:  'Now  let's  require  each 
distributor  to  pay  for  the  milk  according 
to  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  That  portion 
of  the  milk  sold  as  whole  milk  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  highest  price,  that 
milk  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses only  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  that  milk  used  for  cream 
purposes  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  price  be- 
tween those  two  extremes,  the  exact  price 
in  each  instance  depending  upon  the  market 
conditions  in  the  particular  sales  area.'" 

"But  do  farmers  get 
different  prices  for  the  milk  they  sell  for 
our  bottles  and  the  milk  they  sell  for  mak- 
ing into  cream  and  butter  and  evaporated 
milk  and  other  dairy  products?  Isn't  it 
the  same  milk?" 

"It  is  the  same  milk 
in  most  cases,  but  farmers  usually  get 
three  different  prices  for  it.  The  highest 
price  goes  for  bottled  milk;  the  next  for 
milk    to    be    made    into    cream.     The  lowest 

(continued  on  page  22) 
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LYNCHBURG-  FI&HTS  IN  THE  OPEN 

Director  of  Public  Welfare  Mosby  G.  Perrow 
of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  tells  what  happened 
after  one  milk  survey 


FOURTEEN  YEARS  AGO, 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  got  its  facts  about 
how  much  milk  its  children  were  getting.  In 
1920  the  Home  Economics  Association,  organ- 
ized to  combat  the  excessive  price  of  food 
during  the  War,  undertook  an  investigation 
of  milk  consumption  by  children.  The  local 
Health  Department  cooperated  and  paid  for 
a  survey.  The  results  brought  out  a  seri- 
ous under-consumption  —  showed  that  a  great 
many  poor    families   never   had   milk   at  all. 


WITH  THE  FACTS  in 
hand,  Lynchburg  started  the  battle.  They 
conducted  it  on  two  fronts.  First  they 
crusaded  to  teach  mothers  the  importance  of 
milk  in  children's  diet,  urged  them  to  give 
it  to  their  children.  Then  they  collected 
a  fund  to  supply  milk  to  the  underweight 
school  children  whose  families  could  not 
afford  to  give  it  to  them. 


select  the  un- 

der-weight  — 

children  from 

the  medical  record  cards  and  find  out  if  their 
families  needed  help  in  giving  them  milk. 
The  teacher  gives  all  the  children  their  milk 
tickets  entitling  them  to  one  half  pint 
of  milk  at  lunch  time,  and  no  one  has  any 
way  of  knowing  which  children  are  getting 
their  tickets  as  a  gift.  When  a  parochial 
school  heard  of  this  and  asked  for  the 
same  system,  it  was  granted.  All  children, 
colored  and  white,    received   the   same  help. 


LYNCHBURG  has  spent 
about  $3,000  a  year  on  its  free  milk  serv- 
ice. In  1933,  they  spent  $3,551  on  910 
children  —  605  white  and  305  colored  — . 
in  a  population  of  40,661,  which  includes 
31,007  white  and  9,654  colored  people. 


FOR    SEVERAL    YEARS  the 
Home  Economics 
Association 
carried  on  the 
work,  and  then 
the  Health 
Department 
took   it  over, 
appointing  the 
tuberculosis 
nurse, with  the 
help  of  school 
nurses  and 
teachers,  to 


THE  MONEY  has  been 
raised  since  1922  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee,  by  selling  Christmas  seals  and 
collecting  special  contributions.  They  use 
this  money  to  give  milk  to  underweight 
children  because  they  feel  that  proper  food 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  builders  of 
resistance  to  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases, that  milk  is  the  most  important 
element  of  this  defense  diet. 
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ARE 


HEALTHY  CHILDREN 

Anything   in  YOUR   Lije  ? 


Then  put  MILK  in  its  proper  place 
in  your  family  jx>od  budget 


IF  YOU  have  all  the 
money  you  want  to  spend  for  food,  spend  one 
fifth  of  it  for  milk  and  cheese. 

IF  YOUR  food  budget  is 
a  modest  one,  spend  a  fourth  of  it  for  milk 
and  cheese. 


IF    YOU    must    cut  your 
food  costs  to  the  limit,   spend  one  third  of 
our  money  for  milk  and  cheese. 


THIS  IS  what  nutrition 
specialists  and  food  economists  say  about 
the  importance  of  milk  in  the  food  supply 
of  normal  people.  There  is  no  other  single 
food  that  furnishes  so  many  different  kinds 
of  food  value  or  gives  you  so  much  for  your 
money . 

WHOLE  MILK  (unskimmed) 
has  an  energy  value  of  about  170  calories 
per  cup  or  half-pint  glass.  The  carbo- 
hydrates of  milk  and  the  fat  are  in  a  form 
easily  used  by  the  body,  the  proteins  are 
of  high  nutritive  value  and  easily  digested. 
Milk  is  highly  important  for  its  mineral 
salts,  especially  calcium,  which  is  not 
abundant  in  most  other  foods. 

MILK    IS    necessary  to 
children   because    it    contains    an  abundance 
of  the  chief  bone-making  materials,  calcium 
and   phosphorus.      The    child's   growing  body 
k  ust    have    these.       The    same   materials  are 


needed  by  adults,  to  keep  their  bones, 
teeth,  and  other  tissues  in  repair.  Prob- 
ably American  diets  are  more  often  defi- 
cient in  calcium  than  in  any  other  chemical 
element . 

MILK  SUPPLEMENTS  other 
foods  in  many  ways.  Bread  and  cereals,  for 
example.  It  is  a  cheap  source  of  the  very 
substances  in  which  these  grain  products 
are  short  —  proteins  of  good  quality,  vita- 
min A  and  vitamin  G.  Hence  the  importance 
of  milk  with  your  breakfast  cereal,  the 
value   of  milk  toast,    or  crackers   and  milk. 

MILK  AND  BREAD  or 
cereals  in  some  form  are  the  best  founda- 
tion for  any  low-cost  diet,  and  they  are 
the  chief  essentials   for  emergency  rations. 

WHOLE  MILK  (unskimmed) 
is  imperative  in  the  diet  of  a  child  through 
the-  whole  period  of  growth.  Food  relief 
plans  should  provide  1-1/2  pints  to  1  quart 
of  milk  every  day  for  every  child  and  for 
every  pregnant  or  nursing  mother.  For 
every  other  adult,  half  this  amount  at 
least . 

PASTEURIZED  MILK  of 
high  grade  has  practically  the  same  food 
value  as  raw  milk.  The  cheaper  grades  of 
market  milk,  raw  or  pasteurized,  may  be  as 
high  in  food  value  as  the  more  expensive 
grades,    but    before    using    they    should  be 
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boiled  as  a  precaution  against  the  possi- 
ble presence  of  bacteria  of  disease 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO 
buy  fluid  milk  is  in  bottles, 
stoppered    with  tight-fitting 
caps,    preferably    the    type  of 
cap    that    fits   down   around  the 
sides    of    the     rim.      Milk  that 
is    transported    in    large  cans 
and   dipped   out   as  sold   is  a 
hazard  to  health  because  of 
the   chances   for  contamina- 
tion in  handling.      Also  it 
may  be  deficient  in  cream, 
and  there  are  more  chances 
of    adulteration    than  in 
bottled  milk.    After  milk 
is  delivered,  keep  it  clean 
covered,  and  cold 


MILK  NEED 

not  be  used  as  a  drink 
only.  Use  it  in  soups, 
gravies,  cream  sauces, 
puddings,  ice  cream, 
cocoa  or  chocolate.  It 
may  be  used  fresh  or  in 
any  one  of  its  concen- 
trated forms. 


solids   in  many  dishes   that  are   cooked  with 
milk.     To   equal   the   food  value  of 
a  quart   of   fresh   skim  milk,  use 
3-1/2  ounces  of  dried  skim  milk. 

CHEESE    ADDS  import- 
ant    food     values     to     any  meal 
or     any    dish.      It    is    a  concen- 
trated   form    of    most   of    the  food 
substances  found  in  the  milk  from 
which  it  is  made. 


CHEDDAR    CHEESE  is 
made  of  whole  milk.    A  pound  and 
a    quarter    has    as    much  protein 
(casein),  fat,    and    calcium  as 
a   gallon   of   average    milk.  It 
contains  vitamin  A  and  vitamin 
G  also. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  is 
made  of  skim  milk.  Skim 
milk  has  nearly  all  the 
food  values  of  whole 
milk  except  the  fat  and 
the    vitamin.    A.       So  has 


f°r  it    Vitamins  *p 
Heaithand<3<*oV^ 


°r  Fu  P*t  and  Su#«\an 
°6'  for  the 


EVAPORATED 
milk  (not  sweetened  con- 
densed) is  whole  milk, 
evaporated  to  half  its 
original  bulk.  It  may 
very  well  be  used  as  an 
alternative  to  fresh 
milk.  A  "tall  can"  of 
evaporated  milk  when 
diluted  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water  is  the 
equivalent  of  about 
5/6  of  a  quart  of  fresh 
milk. 


DRIED  SKIM  milk,  or  milk  powder, 
contains  the  same  food  values  as  fresh  skim 
milk  (i.  e.,  all  but  the  fat  of  whole  milk), 
and    can    be    used    to     increase    the  milk 


Engine 


buttermilk.  Any  of  these 
products',  or  whole  milk 
itself,  if  added  to 
the  poor  diet  that  pro- 
duces pellagra,  will  pre- 
vent the  disease.  This 
is  especially  important 
in  some  regions  in  the 
South. 

BUTTER,  which  is 
concentrated  milk  fat,  con- 
tains the  vitamin  A  of 
whole  milk,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  this 
vitamin . 


milk 


THE     SOLE     USE  of 
in      nature       is  to 
food.     A  liberal  sup- 


good 

and 

lease 


serve  as 

ply  in  the  diet  helps  to  promote 
growth  and  development  in  children 
enables  adults  to  enjoy  a  "longer 
of  healthier  life." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  LOOKS  TO  BETTER  DISTRIBUTION 
CONTROL  TO  SOLVE  ITS  MILK  PROBLEM 


MOST  OF  us 
think  of  England  as 
an  industrial  coun- 
try, • manufacturing 
goods  for  export  and 
importing  most  of  its 
food  supply.  Yet, 
like  otner  countries, 
it,  too,  has  an  agri- 
cultural problem.  In 
particular,  it  has  a 
dairy  industry  prob- 
lem. 


FOR  a  dec- 
ade and  more  England 
has  made  efforts  to 
solve  its  milk  prob- 
lem. Its  latest  at- 
tempt is  the  "Milk  Scheme" 


Headquarters  in  Manchester  of  the  great 
British  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
which  operates  a  half  dozen  dairies, 
makes  and  sells  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products 


ABOUT  A  QUARTER  of  a 
million  farmers  in  England  and  Wales  pro- 
duce milk  for  sale.  With  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  other  agricultural  products  an 
increasing  number  of  farmers  have  turned  to 
milk  production  in  an  effort  to  make  their 
living. 

IN  THE  YEAR  1930-1  — 
949  million  gallons  of  milk  were  sold  off 
the  farms  —  and  yet  the  actual  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  amounted  to  between  607  and 
730  million  gallons.  Part  of  the  remainder 
was  manufactured  into  butter,  cream,  and 
other  milk  products.  Many  millions  of  gal- 
lons were  "surplus  milk"  —  milk  in  excess 
of  the  amount  usually  sold  to  consumers  in 
any  form. 


fact,  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk 
is  lower  than  in  many 
other  countries.  It 
falls  between  one- 
third  and  two-fifths 
of  a  pint  per  capita. 

SURPRISINGLY 
enough,  in  1930-1  Eng- 
land and  Wales  im- 
ported 4-3/4ths  times 
as  much  manufactured 
milk  products  as  they 
produced.  But  this 

situation     —     one  in 
which  there    is    a  sur- 
plus   of   domestic  milk 
in      a   country  where 
such  a  quantity  of  milk  products  is  import- 
ed   —    cannot    be    understood    without  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  background. 

MILK  IS  distributed 
largely  by  producers  who  are  their  own  re- 
tailers —  or  by  retailers  who  only  have 
distributing  plants  in  cities  and  towns  — 
or  by  retailers  who  have  country  depots 
where  they  collect  and  process  their  milk 
into  products.  In  the  retail  distributive 
field  the  industrial*  cooperative  societies 
have  had  a  remarkable  growth  since  1919. 


FROM  1922  to  1933  an 
attempt  was  made  to  straighten  out  the  milk 
marketing  situation  in  London  and  other 
largely  populated  centers,  through  contracts 
drawn  up  between  a  Permanent  Joint  Milk  Com- 
mittee representing  producers  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  distributors  and  manufactur- 
ers. 


WITH     SO     MUCH  milk 
available,  consumption  should  have  increas- 
ed greatly  —  but   that   didn't   happen.  In 


greements 


DIFFICULTIES  arose.  A- 
were  not  universally  accepted  in 
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oractice  by  many  producers  and  distribu- 
tors. Manufacturers  of  milk  products  were 
not  provided  with  milk  at  prices  low  enough 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  imported 
milk  products.  As  a  result,  they  sold 
their  milk  for  fluid  consumption  at  cut 
prices  instead  of  manufacturing  it.  In 
England  the  fluid  milk  market  is  dominant  — 
and  milk  products  are  a  secondary  consid- 
eration . 

OTHER  FACTORS  came  in- 
to play.  One  was  the  increasing  use  of 
mqtor  transportation.  New  producer-retail- 
ers and  independent  creameries  and  factor- 
ies were  able  to  bring  their  supplies  of 
fluid  milk  into  local  markets,  and  under- 
cut prices. 


DURING  1923-31  pro- 
ducers' prices  for  fluid  milk  fell  about 
15  percent^  as  compared  with  the  fall  of 
S  percent  in  retail  prices.  Milk  prices 
to  consumers  held  their  ground  much  better 
than  prices  of  other  foods  which  dropped 
dbout  24  percent.  Average  margins  between 
producers  and  consumers  remained  almost  sta- 
ble, increasing  relatively  as  consumer  prices 
fell  off. 

TO  ADD  to  the  diffi- 
culties, consumption  of  milk  in  England 
and  Wales  is  restricted  because  they  are 
beei  and  tea  drinking  countries.  Then, 
too,  criticisms  by  the  medical  profession 
of  the  handling  of  milk  as  unsafe  have  con- 
tributed to  block  greater  consumption. 


A  NEW  ATTACK  was  made 
cn  the  milk  problem  with  the  passage  of 
the  Marketing  Act  of  1933.  Under  this 
Act.  the  Milk  Marketing  Scheme  —  or  plan 
—  was  adopted. 

THE  OBJECT  of  the  milk 
scheme  as  affecting  the  distributive  trade 
is  to  secure  improvements  in  organization 
and   economies   of   effort,    benefitting  not 


only  the  distributor  but  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

IT  ENABLES  producers 
to  negotiate  and  enforce  collective  price 
contracts,  prevents  undercutting  of  the 
fluid  milk  market;  provides  for  the  sale 
of  milk  for  manufacture;  works  to  improve 
the  quality  of  milk,  to  stimulate  demand 
for  milk  consumption  and  to  develop  manu- 
facture of  milk  products. 

UNDER  the  Scheme, 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  11  re- 
gions. A  national  Milk  Marketing  Board  is 
created  —  most  of  the  members  of  which 
are  selected  by  registered  producers  of 
milk  in  each  of  these  regions.  Regional 
committees  to  report  and  advise  the  Board 
are  provided  for.  Only  registered  pro- 
ducers may  sell  milk  unless  exempt  from 
registration . 

THE  POWERS  of  the 
Board  include  the  right  to  regulate  prices 
to  producers  and  consumers.  It  may  buy 
milk  itself,  and  produce  milk  products  — 
and  be  a  party  to  all  contracts  —  and  en- 
force them  on  behalf  of  itself  and  pro- 
ducers. Retail  licenses  are  required  for 
producer-retailers,  and  the  terms  of  the 
license  may  include  the  fixing  of  prices. 

WHERE  the  Board  is  a 
party  to  a  contract,  the  sale  price  of  the 
milk  is  paid  to  it  —  and  then  paid  out  to 
producers  after  deducting  expenses;  Prem- 
iums are  paid  for  level  or  even  deliveries 
—  for  graded  milk  —  and  for  special  ser- 
vices. 


PRICES  are  fixed  sepa- 
rately for  each  region,  and  prices  for  milk 
purchased  wholesale  are  the  same  through- 
out each  region.  Producers  are  paid  monthly, 
based  on  the  proportion  of  their  milk  sold  — 
regardless  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
milk  is  used.  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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QUALITY  FOODS  TO 

NEEDY  FAMILIES 

Surpluses  of  cheese 
move  ouf  of  warehouses 
+o  feed  the  hungry 
and  free  the  farmers 

HAVE  YOU  ever  tried 
"relief"  cheese?  Ask  someone  who's  had  it 
and  hear  how  good  it  is. 

THIS  CHEESE  tastes 
good  —  and  looks  it.  It  looks  good  coming 
and  going:  "Coming",  to  the  needy  families 
who  receive  it  and  "going",  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  farmers  whose  low  prices  for 
their  milk  are  due  partly  to  the  surpluses 
of  dairy  products  that  pliled  up  in  1933, 


careful  examination  at  very  little  cost. 
Inspection  usually  gives  a  better  quality 
product . 

ANOTHER  safeguard  is 
that  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
scribe exactly  the  kind  of  cheese  and  pack- 
ing required.  In  this  way  the  government 
is  guarded  against  receiving  a  low  quality 
product . 

DISTRIBUTING  "relief" 
cheese   is   one   of   the  big  jobs      in  direct 
relief  undertaken  by  the  Federal  government. 
The  way  it  is  done  is  this: 

The  AAA,  which  has  its 
eye  on  food  piling  up  unused  in  warehouses, 
determines  which  of  these  foods  will  be 
purchased.  It  asks  for  bids  from  companies 
holding  cheese,   as  it  is  in  this  case.  On 


SURPLUSES  of  cheese 
in  warehouses  are  down  to  normal  now. 
Three  million  and  a  half  pounds  have  been 
distributed.  Another  1,250,000  pounds  are 
under  contract  to  be  delivered.  Families 
that  cannot  afford  to  buy  adequate  food 
are  getting  a  taste  —  at  least  —  of  a 
rich,  nourishing  food  that  would  please 
the  most  fastidious  palate. 

CONSUMERS 1  GUIDE 
heard  loud  praises  of  this  cheese  from 
people  who  had  tried  it,  and  so  we  found 
the  man  who  had  the  job  of  distributing 
it  and  asked  him  what  was  special  about 
it. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  of  all, 
we  found  out  that  "relief"  cheese  is 
Government  inspected.  Not  a  pound  of  it 
goes  out  that  is  not  examined  by  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Any  com- 
mercial cheese  can  be  Government  inspected, 
too.  This  inspection  is  not  required, 
but  manufacturers  who  know  their  customers 
want    inspected    cheese    can    get    the  same 


FEDERAL  SURPLUS  RELIEF  CORPORATION 
BRIDGES  THE  GAP  BETWEEN 
SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  AND  THE 
NEEDY  UNEMPLOYED 


PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED 
dS>  PORK--233,l43,639  POUND5 

□  BEEF  (Canned)- -18,474,044  POUNDS 

□  FLOURO  CEREAL5--I39.081, 238  POUNDS 
a  BUTTER--52.I8O.840  POUNDS 

a  CHEESE— 3,597000  POUNDS 
B  LARD-  - 16,353,800  POUNDS 
Q  BEAN5- -5,001,140  POUNDS 

□  LIVESTOCK  FEED- - 12,740,134  BUSHEJ-5 
^  COAL- -914,276  TONS 

»  BLANKETS  (Cotton)- -1.018.504 
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the  basis  of  the  lowest  bids,  the  cheese 
is  purchased  and  held  for  the  account  of 
the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  a 
non-profit  company  composed  of  Federal  offi- 
cers . 

THIS  CORPORATION  then 
orders  the  food  prepared  in  suitable 
form  for  distribution.  It  allocates  a 
certain  amount  to  each  State,  based  on  the 
amount  requested  by  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministrators . 

BEFORE     THE     CHEESE  is 

shipped  it  is  Government  inspected.  Then 
orders  are  sent  to  the  warehouse  or  manu- 
facturers to  deliver  so  much  to  this  relief 
administrator  and  so  much  to  that.  When 
the  food  arrives  at  its  destination  it  is 
usually  turned  over  for  distribution  to 
families  through  wholesale  or  retail  mer- 
chants who  handle  it  at  not  more  than  a 
moderate  charge. 

ALL  SUCH  food  carries 
a  label  in  big  letters  "NOT  TO  BE  SOLD", 
to  protect  against  anyone  trying  to  make 
a  profit  handling  it.  Costs  all  along  the 
way  are  scrupulously  examined. 

ONE  OF  the  difficul- 
ties in  distributing  cheese  has  been  that 
it  usually  is  made  in  large  blocks  or  loaves, 
weighing  from  10  to  70  or  more  pounds  each. 
To  get  a  piece  the  right  size  for  a  family 
—  about  2\  pounds  —  these  large 
loaves  have  to  be  processed.  Processing 
changes  some  of  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  cheese. 

BIDS  now  require  that 
the  natural  cheese  be  made  in  2\  pound 
sizes  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  pro- 
cessed. The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of 
the  Department  cf  Agriculture  has  developed 
a  new  method  of  canning  cheese  in  small 
quantities  like  this  and  cheese-makers  are 
showing  keen  interest  in  it,  not  only  for 
"relief"  cheese  but  for  cheese  to  be  market- 
ed and  sold. 


EMERGENCY  distribution 
of  foods  is  accomplishing  still  another 
valuable  service.  It  is  showing  how  much 
cheaper  foods  can  be  prepared  for  relief 
purposes  than  for  commercial  uses.  The 
cost  of  preparing  "relief"  cheese,  for  in- 
stance, usually  works  out  below  the  cost 
paid  for  commercially  marketed  cheese. 

************ 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  MILK  SCHEME 
(Continued  from  Page  16) 


LICENSED  producer  re- 
tailers are  required  to  make  interregional 
compensation  payments  to  avoid  differences 
in  regional  pool  prices. 

INTER-REGIONAL  equil- 
ization  is  provided  for  by  the  Board  so 
that  Pool  prices  do  not  vary  unduly  as 
between  the  different  regions  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  different  quantities  of  milk 
are  sold  for  purposes  other  than  fluid  milk 
consumption . 

RECENTLY,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Consumers'  Committee  for 
England,  a  fixed  minimum  margin  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  was  allowed  to 
distributors  instead  of  the  minimum  retail 
price.  The  price  to  the  producers  is  still 
fixed  by  contract.  It  is  anticipated  that 
competition  between  distributors  will  bring 
distributors'  margins  down  to  a  point  close 
to  the  minimum  and  that  consumers  would  be 
protected . 

THE  CONSUMERS '  GUIDE 
has  not  as  yet  received  reports  on  the 
operations  of  the  Scheme  —  but  presents 
it  as  an  attempt  at  solution  of  the  milk 
problem  worked  out  by  another  country. 
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CUTTING  COSTS 

WITH  KIOSKS 

How  one  mid- western 
city  gets  good  cheap 
milk  for  its  needy 


"IT  JUST  DIDN'T  make  sense 
to  me  that  there  should  be  a  surplus  of 
milk  and  at  the  same  time  children  should 
be  under-nourished  for  lack  of  milk",  Mr. 
X  explained  to  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  So 
he  got  to  work. 

Out  of  this  "senseless"  pic- 
ture there  has  grown  one  man's  way  of  get- 
ting more  milk  to  needy  families  that  could 
probably  be  repeated  hundreds  of  times  over 
in  this  country. 

|  The   outside   view   of   that  so- 

lution is  the  little  kiosk  shown  above. 
The  inside  view  —  if  it  could  be  drawn  — 
would  be  a  picture  of  that  man's  determin- 
ation that  families  get  milk  as  cheaply 
as  possible. 

For  three  years  he  has  han- 
dled milk  for  welfare  families.  He  buys 
the  milk  from  the  farmers  at  3.23  cents  a 
quart  for  3-5  butterfat  grade.  He  sells  this 
milk,  pasteurized,  in  bottles,  for  4.9 
cents  a  quart  to  the  local  relief  a- 
gency.  Families  whose  food  needs  are  be- 
ing taken  care  of  by  the  agency  are  given 
milk  tickets  which  they  present  at  the 
kiosks . 

Ordinary  consumers  cannot  buy 
at  the  kiosks.  They  must  pay  9  cents  a 
quart  to  their  dealers  for  the  same  kind  of 
milk  supplied  at  4.9  cents  for  welfare  fam- 
ilies . 

^  "At  one  time    the  city  allowed 


one  quart  daily  for  each  child  in  a  wel- 
fare family,"  Mr.  X  writes.  "During  tnis 
time  the  health  records  of  the  children 
in  the  poorer  districts  were  much  better 
than  in  the  so-called  better  class  dis- 
tricts .  " 

These  little  kiosks  dot  the  city. 
Sometimes  they  are  placed  in  fire  engine 
houses.  Sometimes  in  the  police  stations. 
Sometimes — like  the  one  above — in  a  vacant 
lot.  Each  is  attended  by  a  man  with  a 
family  who  is  paid  for  his  services  by  the 
relief  agency. 

HAS  YOUR  CITY  WORKED  OUT  ANY 
UNIQUE  WAY  OF  GETTING  MORE  MILK  AT  LOWER 
PRICES  TO  THE  CHILDREN?  WRITE  THE  CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE  ABOUT  IT. 
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The  ice  cream 
you  buy  may 
contain  this 
much  butterf at 


WHAT  IS 

ICE 
CREAM 

? 


FX 


In  the  same  city  and  at  the  same 
price,  ice  cream  was  found  with 
this  great  difference  in  butter- 
fat  content.  Would  you  like  to 
know  what  you  are  getting? 


It  may  look  the 
same  but  contain 
only, this  much 
butterf at . 


THE  HEAPED-UP  dish  of 
firm,  delectable  ice  cream  left  over  from 
last  night's  party,  next  morning  is  an  un- 
appetizing bowl  of  lukewarm  soup.  Both  its 
shape  and  its  flavor  have  changed. 

SOMETIMES  this  liquid 
is  rich  and  creamy  and  almost  fills  the 
dish.  Sometimes  it  is  watery  and  scarcely 
fills  half  the  dish.     Why  is  this? 

IN  THE  latter  case  you 
paid  for  too  much  air.  You  probably  paid 
too,   for  food  values  you  did  not  receive. 

ICE  CREAM  as  you  know, 
varies  greatly  in  richness  —  in  the  weight 
of  the  solids  it  contains.  Sometimes  this 
is  apparent  from  the  flavor  and  texture  of 
the  ice  cream  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

EVERY  STATE  has  a  min- 
imum standard  for  the  richness  or  "butter- 
fat  content"  as  it  is  called,  of  ice  cream 
The  highest  standard  is  14  percent  butter- 
fat  content  in:  Idaho,  Maine,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  Utah  and  Vermont.  The  low- 
est   standard    is    8    percent    in:  Arkansas, 


District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Texas  and  West  Virginia. 

CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  will 
be  glad  to  tell  you  what  the  standards  in 
the  other  states  are. 

YOU  CAN  GET  a  good 
idea  of  the  richness  that  these  percentages 
indicate  by  comparing  them  with  the  stand- 
ards for  milk  and  cream.  The  average  for 
the  whole  country  is  3-|  percent  butterfat 
content  for  milk  and  18  percent  for  ordi- 
nary table  or  coffee  cream. 

SURVEYS       in    at  least 
one    state       show    that    many  manufacturers 
make  ice  cream  with  a  butterfat    content    o  f 
20  percent   and   over.       There   are   a   few  as 
high  as  30  percent. 

BUT  PERHAPS  you  only 
eat  ice  cream  as  a  refreshment  and  not  for 
food  value.  You  may  even  belong  to  that 
group  who  welcome  food  of  low  caloric  con- 
tent. In  that  case,  the  lower  the  percent- 
age of  butterfat  and  the  greater  the  amount 
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The  minimum  a- 
mount  of  air 
is  shown  here. 


Some  ice  creams 
are  more  than 
half  air. 


smaller  the  overrun.  Butterfat  has  a  pad- 
ding effect  against  the  ice  crystals,  re- 
tarding their  formation. 


of  air,  the  less  nourishment  you  get. 

ALL  ICE  CREAM  has  air 
in  it.  The  amount  may  vary  from  around  33 
to  over  56  percent. 

OVERRUN  is  the  term 
given  by  manufacturers  to  the  expansion 
which  normally  occurs  in  the  whipping  and 
freezing  process  of  ice  cream  making.  It  is 
due  partly  to  the  formation  of  ice  crystals, 
but  principally  to  the  incorporation  of  air, 
which  makes  a  cellular  structure  out  of 
specially  prepared  liquids  and  causes  them 
to  be  pliable  and  eatable  at  low  tempera- 
tures . 

IF  A  GALLON  of  liquid 
is  used  to  make  a  gallon'  and  a  half  of  ice 
cream,  the  overrun  is  50  percent.  That  is, 
about  one-third  of  the  total  amount  is  air. 
Forty-five  percent  air  for  the  average  ice 
cream  is  considered  fair  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

BUT  IF  a  gallon  of  liq- 
uid is  frozen  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  over 
two    gallons    of    ice    cream,    —  obtaining 
•an  overrun  in  excess  of  100  percent  —  you 
are  paying   for  more   air   than  you  should. 

SEVERAL  THINGS  help  to 
determine  the  overrun.  Important  among 
these  are  the  amounts  of  butterfat  and  sugar 
in  the  liquid.     The  richer  the  mixture  the 


SUGAR  increases  the  den- 
sity of  the  mixture  and  slows  down  inflation. 
The  rate  of  freezing  and  whipping  and  other 
factors  too  technical  to  go  into  here  also 
affect  the  overrun. 

NOTICE  THE  weight  and 
texture  of  the  ice  cream  you  are  buying. 
Notice,  too,  how  quickly  it  melts.  If  it 
is  packaged  ice  cream,  see  if  the  ingred- 
ients are  listed  on  the  carton.  Packaged 
goods  are  lighter  than  bulk  because  air  is 
pressed  out  in  the  packing  process.  Manu- 
facturers estimate  a  shrinkage  of  25  per- 
cent . 

DO  YOU  KNOW  what  the 
standards  for  ice  cream  in  your  vicinity 
are?  Are  you  interested  in  getting  what 
you  pay  for  in  food  values?  Are  you  pay- 
ing for  too  much  air? 

The  more  air  a  manufacturer 
works  into  his  ice  cream,  the 
more  gallons  he  gets  from  a 
given  weight  of  ingredients. 
Thus,  a  quart  of  ice  cream 
made  from  the  same  formula 
may  contain: 


This  much  this  much 

or 

butterfat  butterfat 
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goes  for  milk  to  be  made  into  butter  and 
other  dairy  products." 

"Why    are    there  these 

different  prices?" 

"Well,  take  milk  that 
is  sold  for  drinking  and  cooking.  That 
milk  must  be  as  pure  as  it  can  be  made. 
You  know  lots  of  epidemics  have  been  traced 
to  impure  drinking  milk.  You  don't  hear  of 
epidemics  caused  by  butter  made  from  milk 
that  hasn't  been  carefully  and  purely  pro- 
duced. " 

"But  suppose  a  farmer 
produced  all  of  his  milk  with  the  same  care, 
wouldn't  he  get  the  same  price  if  he  sold 
some  of  it  for  bottling  and  some  of  it  for 
butter?" 

"No,  he  wouldn't. 
The  main  reason  is  this:  butter  and  cheese 
and  such  dairy  products  aren't  so  per- 
ishable as  fresh  milk.  You  can  manufac- 
ture them  and  keep  them  for  a  long  time. 
They  can  be  shipped  anywhere  —  much  longer 
distances  than  fresh  milk  can  be  shipped. 
Even  cream  to  be  used  in  our  coffee  or  for 
making  into  ice  cream  can  be  shipped  much 
farther  and  at  lower  transportation  rates 
than  milk.  So  milk  produced  in  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  and  made  into  cheese  can 
really  compete  in  price  with  milk  produced 
in  New  York  and  made  into  cheese.  That 
competition  brings  down  the  price  of  such 
milk. " 

"So  what  you're  say- 
ing in  all  this  is  that  by  fixing  a  fair 
price  to  the  farmers  you  are  protecting 
them  against  each  other  and  against  milk 
dealers  who  try  to  make  them  pay  for  all 
the  dealer  price-cutting  which  may  be  done 
to  get  me  as  a  customer." 

"That's  true.  But 
marketing  agreements  do  more  than  that. 
They  say,  for  instance,  the  distributors 
must  pay  their  bills  to  the  farmers," 


"Don't  they  always? 
I  know  if  I  don't  pay  my  bill  to  the  milk 
company  I  don't  get  any  more  milk," 

"Usually  milk  com- 
panies don't  pay  faraers  for  each  day's 
supply  of  milk.  They  charge  it  up  for 
two  weeks  or  a  month.  And  then  sometimes 
at  the  end  some  companies  suddenly  dis- 
cover they  haven't  made  enough  money  to  pay 
their  debts  to  the  farmers." 

"That '  s  a  pretty  pickle  ! 
I  hope  all  farmers  are  protected  against 
that  kind  of  business," 

"They  are  protected 
under  milk  agreements,  because  the  govern- 
ment is  working  out  a  way  to  make  the  milk 
companies  give  proof  that  they  will  surely 
meet  their  debts  to  the  farmers.  That  pro- 
tects not  only  the  farmers  but  responsible 
companies  who  do  pay  their  bills,  against 
the  irresponsible  ones.  Some  cooperatives 
gave  this  same  protection  to  their  members 
even  before  the  government  started  to  give 
it." 

"Another  way  the  farm- 
ers are  protected  by  these  agreements  is 
that  the  government  checks  on  the  prices 
farmers  receive  for  the  different  grades  or 
classes  of  milk  against  the  use  made  of 
that  milk." 

"You  mean  the  govern- 
ment sees  that  if  the  farmer  sells  milk  for 
bottling,  he  gets  paid  the  highest  price, 
instead  of  the  lower  price  paid  for  milk  to 
be  made  into  butter  or  cheese?" 

"Exactly.  Some  com- 
panies —  not  so  honest  —  have  said  to  the 
farmers:  'We're  going  to  use  this  milk  to 
make  butter,  so  we  can  pay  you  only  the 
lowest  price  for  it.'  Then  they  turn  around 
and  use  that  milk  for  bottling.  Farmers 
haven't  been  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  trickery  because  they  have  had 
no   sure  way  of   checking   the  uses   to  which 
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the  rci  ]k  was  put .  " 

"Farmers  have  had  a 
harder    time    of    it    than   I    ever  imagined!' 

"They  certainly  have. 
Why.  do  you  know,  people  out  in  Wisconsin 
were  getting  more  money  for  a  gallon  of 
mineral  water  than  the  farmers  got  for  a 
gallon  of  milk  at  one  stage  of  the  depres- 
sion. Nobody  can  solve  this  milk  problem 
until  they  see  that  the  farmers  on  whom  we 
depend  for  our  milk  get  a  square  deal. 
Sometimes  they  are  gypped  ether  ways.  Like 
this:  some  milk  companies  will  take  from 
the  price  they  pay  to  farmers  freight  charges 
for  shipping  milk  from  country  stations 
into  the  city  when  actually  the  milk  was 
carried  in  much  cheaper  by  truck.  Or  they 
will  deduct  too  much  from  the  farmers' 
price  for  the  cost  of  handling  or  cooling 
the  milk  at  the  receiving  stations." 

"Do  marketing  agree- 
ments protect  farmers  from  all  these  un- 
fa i  r  cha rees? " 

"They  do,  and  they 
protect  honest  milk  companies  at  the  same 
time  against  those  who  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  the  farmers." 

"It  looks  to  me  as  if 
it's  been  the  farmers  who  have  been  paying 
for  much  of  the  cheap  milk  we've  got  in 
the  past." 

"Too  often  that  has 
been  true.  Most  of  our  dairy  farmers  have 
been  pretty  nearly  busted  flat  and  they'll 
never  have  a  chance  to  get  on  their  feet 
again  if  they  aren't  protected  from  deal- 
ers passing  back  to  them  the  results  of 
these  price  wars  that  have  been  carried  cn 
in  past  years . " 

"And  all  the  time  the 
farmers   were   going  bust,    what   happened  to 


the  milk  companies?" 

"Some  of  them  have 
made  very  large  profits.  Distributors' 
profits  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  averaged  from  14  to  31  per- 
cent on  their  net  plant  investment  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  December,  1931. 
And  in  1933  distributors  in  these  same 
cities  showed  an  average  profit  from  7  to 
22  percent .  " 

"But  if  those  profits 
weren't  so  big,  housewives  might  get  their 
milk  cheaper  without  charging  it  up  against 
the  farmers." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact 
even  if  you  cut  out  all  of  those  profits  — 
and  I'm  not  saying  some  of  them  are  not  un= 
reasonably  high  — -  it  would  not  make  possi- 
ble a  very  large  reduction  in  prices  con- 
sumers pay  because  delivery  costs  alone  for 
a  quart  of  milk  are  sometimes  five  times 
the  profit  on  a  quart  of  milk." 

"Then  to  solve  this 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  milk  we  come 
back  to  where  I  started  from.  " 

"Where's  that?" 

"Back  to  the  cottage 
pudding.  If  the  price  of  milk  is  to  be 
brought  down  and  if  the  reduction  is  not 
to  come  out  of  the  farmers,  it  has  to  come 
from  finding  some  more  economical  way  of 
distributing  milk.  I  suppose  you  have  a 
lot  of  ideas  about  how  that  could  be  done?" 

"Well,  I  have  some. 
You  can  probably  think  up  a  lot  yourself. 
But  don't  forget  those  good  ideas  we  had 
in  the  beginning  about  helping  the  milk 
companies  to  cut  out  unnecessary  services. 
That's  one  way  you  can  work  on  this  milk 
problem  in  your  own  home." 
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YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLY 

A  CRUEL  drought  in 
middle  Western  and  Western 
States  is  destroying  crops, 
threatening  livestock  with  star- 
vation, promising  to  take  a 
heavy  toll  from  the  farmers  in 
reduced  income. 

CITY  CONSUMERS  may 
be  concerned  lest  this  mean  a 
possible  food  shortage  next 
fall.  This  alarm  is  unfounded. 
Storage  stocks  of  staple  farm 
products  are  greater  than 
normal.  A  small  wheat  crop, 
for  example,  would  mean  only 
that  we  would  consume  a  part 
of  the  supplies  which  have 
been  stored  up  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years. 

VERY    serious,  how- 
ever,      is       the      plight  of 
farmers       in  drought-stricken 
areas   —   in      North   Dakota  and 


CHANGES    IN    RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


Kind  of  Food 


May  15 
1933 


April  10 
1934 


May  8 
1934 


South     Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin,      Montana,    and  Wyoming 
and  parts  of  other  States.  The 
Agricultural       Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration,    working     with     other  units 
of    the    government       in       Washington,  is 
putting       into       action       plans  for  the 
relief  of  such  farmers. 

FOUR  MAJOR  emergency  measures 
are  already  under  way.  One,  direct  relief 
and  the  purchase  of  forage  crop  seed  for 
emergency  planting.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  has  already  assigned 
$600,000  for  this  purpose.  Two,  purchase 
of  livestock  in  areas  where  feed  supplies 
are  endangered  by  drought.  Purchased  cattle 
will  be  disposed  of  in  three  general  ways: 
for  processing  and  distributing  by  the 
F.E.R.A.  to  families  on  relief  rolls;  de- 
struction  of  unfit   animals;    return   to  the 


Dai ry_ Pro ducts 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Roundsteak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 
Breast  lamb,  lb. 
Square  chuck,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 
Lard,  lb. 
Whole  smo . 
Poultry 
Hens.  lb. 
Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 
Rye,  lb. 
Whole  wheat,  lb 


10.0 
22.3 
28.2 

24.6 
20.8 
15.1 

21.4 


18.0 
8.9 

ham,  lb.  — 


21, 
20 


6.5 


11.1 
24.1 
29.3 

25.6 
20.8 
15.5 

25.2 
10.7 
18.1 

23.7 
10.3 
18.6 

24.7 
24.0 

8.0 
8.6 
8.7 


11.1 
23.3 
29.6 

27.2 
22.0 
16.1 

27.6 
11.5 
20.2 

24.3 
10.1 
18.8 

25.4 
23.3 

8.0 
8.6 
8.7 


(Continued; 


Change 
in  year 


+  11.1 
+  4.5 
+  5.0 


10.6 
5.8 
6.6 


+  29.0 


+  35, 
+  13, 


+  18-1 
+  14.8 

+  23.1 


farms    of    "subsistence"    units    of  cattle. 

modification  of  planting  restric- 
tions on  farms  under  adjustment  agreements 
so  that  farmers  can  plant  emergency  forage 
crops  to  replace  in  part  the  feed  crops 
destroyed  by  the  drought.  Four,  speeding 
up  of  benefit  payments  under  the  corn-hog 
and  wheat  adjustment  programs. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  will 
relieve  some  of  the  load  that  drought  places 
on  the  backs  of  farmers.  But  droughts 
put  a  heavier  load  on  all  the  people 
to  plan  for  adequate  reserves  to  meet 
any  future  danger  of  shortage  in  years  of 
crop  failure. 
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CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


Kind_pf_Food 
Cereal  products 

Flour,  lb, 

Macaroni,  lb. 

Wheat  cereal,  28  02 
Vegetables  -_canned 

Corn,  #2  can 

Peas,  §2  can 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 
Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb. 

Onions,  lb. 

Cabbage,  lb. 
Y e getables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head 

Spinach,  lb. 

Carrots,  bunch 
Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2j  can 

Pears,  #2%  can 

Pineapple,  #2£  can 
Fruit_-_f resh 

Apples,  lb. 

Bananas,  doz. 

Oranges,  doz. 


Change 
jn,  year. 


12.7 
8.7 

1.7 
3.9 
5.2 


22.4 
26.0 


11.3 
16.5 
10.6 

2.7 
4.4 
3.5 

8.2 
6.7 
5.5 

18.0 
20.8 
21.9 

6.4 
22.1 
27.7 


11.3 
16.6 
10.6 

2.7 
4.5 
3.7 

10.1 
6.8 
5.6 

18.1 
21.0 
22.0 

6.9 
22.5 
29.7 


+  15.3 
+  30.7 
+  21.8 

+  58.8 
+  15.4 
-28.8 


YOUR  FOOD  BILL 


CHANGES  in  re  tail  food 
prices  have  been  somewhat  irregular  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  of  food  prices  on  May  8 
was  108.2  (or  8.2  percent  above  1913).  On 
April  24  the  index  was  107.3  and  on  April 
10  it  was  107.4.  The  general  level  of  food 
prices  on  May  8  this  year  was  15£  percent 
higher  than  in  May,  1933. 


ALMOST  ALL  important 
foods  are  selling  at  prices  higher  than  last 
year  at  this  time.  One  of  the  few  excep- 
tions is  cabbage  which  was  retailed  at  an 


average  price  of  3.7  cents  a 
pound  on  May  8  as  compared  with 
5.2  cents  last  year.  The  pre- 
sent low  prices  of  cabbage  are 
due  to  an  unusually  large  early 
crop.  Prices  to  growers  have 
been  extremely  low.  Bananas  also 
have  been  low  in  price  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  although 
the  average  price  has  gone  up  a 
little  during  the  past  few  weeks 
it  is  now  just  about  equal  to 
last  year's  price. 

UNTIL  RECENTLY  the  re- 
tail prices  of  meats  have  been 
very   little    above    last  year's 
level,  due  to  the  large  supplies 
of  both  beef  and  pork.    Prices  of 
meats  are  now  rising  but  prices 
are  not  high.     For    example,  rib 
roast   is   quoted   at   an  average 
price  of  22  cents  a  pound.  Last 
year  it  sold   for  an    average  of 
20.8  cents. 

PRICES  OF  dairy  pro- 
ducts have  also  gone  up  only  mod- 
erately since  last  year.  Butter 
and  cheese  prices  are  about  5  per- 
cent above   last  year's  prices. 


THE  BIGGEST  price  en- 
creases  since  last  year  are  for  potatoes  and 
wheat  flour.  Retail  potato  prices  averaged 
almost  60  percent  over  last  May  and  flour 
prices  were  up  almost  40  percent.  In  both 
cases  the  small  crops  of  last  year  account 
for  much  of  the  rise  in  prices. 

FLOUR  PRICES  were  also 
raised  by  the  lower  value  of  the  dollar  in 
foreign  exchange  and  by  the  processing  tax 
on  wheat.  The  new  crop  of  potatoes  is  com- 
ing on  the  market  in  larger  quantities  and 
prices  have  been  dropping  recently.  From  now 
on  the  price  will  depend  largely  on  the  size 
of  the  new  crop. 


+  0.4 
+  14.2 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


CHEESE  has  been  costing  consumers  a 
little  less  in  recent  weeks.  The 
price  per  pound  fell  off  from  24.1 
cents  on  April  10  to  23.6  cents  on 
April  24,  and  to  23.3  cents  on  May  8. 

BUTTER  prices  fell  off  from  April  10  to 
April  24,  but  the  drop  was  more  than 
balanced  by  an  increase  during  the 
following  two  weeks.  The  price  on 
May  8  averaged  0.8  cent  a  pound 
above  that  of  a  month  earlier. 

FRESH  MILK  did  not  change  in  average- 
price  during  the  month. 

FALLING  prices  for  butter  and  cheese 
are  normal  for  this  time  of  year  due 
to  increased  production  and  supplies. 

BUTTERFAT  prices  on  the  farm  dropped 
along  with  retail  prices.  While  they 
averaged  23|  cents  a  pound  on  March 
15,  they  were  down  to  21  cents  on 
April  15. 

FARM  prices  of  milk  also  dropped  slight- 
ly. A  year  ago  (April,    1233)  farmers 
got  an  average  price  of  $1.08  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  milk  snd  16-^  cents  a 
pound  for  butterfat.     This  year  prices 
of   milk   are    35   percent    higher  and 
prices   of  butterfat   are   27  percent 
higher.     In    comparison    with  these 
increases,    consumers   are   paying  11 
percent  more  for  milk  and  5  percent 
more  for  butter. 
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Average  Retail 

prices. 

Mav  8,  1934 

Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Markets 

qt. 

lb . 

lb. 

United  States 

 - - 

11.6 

29.6 

23  .3 

Atlantic  

  11.5 

31 . 6 

20.9 

Baltimore  

11 . 0 

31 .9 

25.8 

Birmingham  

13.5 

29.8 

18.9 

Boston. 

10.7 

31.2 

25.6 

Bridgeport  

14.0 

31.3 

28.4 

Buffalo...:  

11.0 

29.0 

24.4 

25.8 

19.  1 

Charleston,  S. 

C. ....... 

14,0 

29.3 

20.4 

Chicago  

  8.0 

29.8 

26  .4 

Cincinnati 

11.0 

29.  0 

24.3 

Cleveland   

10.0 

31.0 

26. 1 

Columbus.,  . 

9.0 

29.8 

24.  0 

Dallas  

9.0 

26.4 

23.0 

Denver.   

10.0 

28.  5 

23. 1 

Detroit  

10.0 

30.0 

25.0 

Fall  River  .... 

12.0 

30 . 8 

25.5 

Houston  

11.0 

30.4 

18.8 

Indianapolis 

9.0 

30. 1 

21.5 

Jacksonville 

14.0 

29.2 

19.3 

Kansas  City  .., 

  11.0 

28.3 

20  .7 

Little  Rock.. 

12 . 0 

27.  2 

18.8 

Los  Angeles 

10.0 

25.  S 

21 .9 

Louisville  

11.0 

29.6 

24. 1 

Manchester  

Vr  ll.O 

30.6 

24.  0 

Memphis  

11.0 

DO  'J 

18.7 

Milwaukee  

9.0 

29 . 0 

22.6 

Minneapolis  

  9.0 

27.9 

22.4 

Mobile  .  

12.  8 

29.0 

21 .3 

Newark  

12.0 

32 . 2 

24 . 1 

New  Haven  

  14.0 

32.0 

29.  0 

New  Orleans 

  10.0 

29.7 

21.6 

New  York  

12.0 

31.8 

27. 1 

Norfolk  

14.0 

30.8 

20.3 

Omaha  

9.0 

28 . 9 

23 . 2 

Peoria  

  10.2 

28 . 1 

21 . 6 

Philadelphia 

11.0 

32.5 

28.6 

Pittsburgh  

11.7 

31.0 

26.0 

Portland,  Me. 

11.0 

32. 1 

26.6 

Portland,  Ore, 

10.4 

26.3 

21 .0 

Providence 

12.0 

30.8 

24.  3 

Richmond  

12.0 

31.5 

22.2 

Rochester  

11.0 

29. 1 

25.6 

St.  Louis  

11.0 

30.4 

23.0 

St.  Paul  

9.0 

27.7 

23.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.0 

23.2 

15.2 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

27.3 

27.3 

Savannah  

13.7 

30.5 

19.  9 

Scranton  

11.0 

29.6 

23.7 

Seattle  

9.7 

27.1 

20.2 

Springfield,  111  

10.0 

29.2 

22.2 

flashinston,  D. 

13.0 

31.4 

25.7 

Average  retail  prices,,  ¥ay_8,.  1934 


White 

Rye 

Whole  Wheat 

Markets 

lb^. 

lb. 

lb. 

ynitrd  States 

8.0 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

9.6 

8.6 

8.2 

9.2 

10.0 

8.7 

9.8 

9.2 

Boston   

  7.5 

8.7 

8.1 

  7.7 

8.2 

8.4 

Buffalo  

8.3 

8.0 

9.1 

Butte  

9.5 

9.7 

9.5 

  8.8 

9.5 

10.4 

Chicago  

7.3 

7.5 

8.9 

6.9 

8.7 

9.0 

Cleveland  

7.0 

7.6 

7.9 

Columbus  

7.4 

7.7 

8.3 

7.8 

7.6 

7.8 

Denver  

7.0 

8.8 

7.5 

Detroit..,  

7.2 

7.5 

7.4 

Fall  River  

7.3 

7.8 

8.5 

,  ..  ,  7.7 

8.0 

7.6 

Indianapolis  

7.3 

7.9 

8.7 

Jacksonville  

9.6 

9.8 

10.0 

Kansas  City  

8.1 

8.5 

8.7 

Little  Rock  

8.9 

9.0 

9.5 

Los  Angeles  

8.2 

9.4 

8.5 

6.8 

7.9 

8.2 

7.5 

8.4 

7.5 

Memphis  

8.0 

8.9 

8.8 

7.2 

7.1 

7.5 

Minneapolis  

8.3 

9.0 

9.4 

Mobile   

8.8 

9.7 

9.7 

Newark  

9.1 

9.3 

9.6 

New  Haven  

7.6 

8.2 

8.5 

New  Orleans  

7,9 

8.9 

9.5 

New  York  

8.7 

8.7 

9.2 

Norfolk  

8.2 

8.7 

9.3 

Omaha  

8.2 

8.6 

8.2 

Peoria  

7.5 

9.1 

8.8 

Philadelphia  

8.5 

9.1 

9.7 

Pittsburgh  

8.3 

8.6 

9.0 

Portland,  Me  

7.7 

9.2 

8.6 

Portland,  Ore  

8.3 

9.0 

8.3 

Providence  

7.3 

8.1 

8.9 

Richmond  

8.5 

8.4 

9.4 

Rochester  

8.1 

8.1 

8.8 

St.  Louis  

7.3 

8.3 

9.2 

St.  Paul  

8.4 

9.0 

9.5 

Salt  Lake  City   

7.5 

9.2 

7.8 

San  Francisco   

9.2 

8.9 

8.8 

Savannah  

9.2 

9.6 

10.0 

Scranton  

9.2 

9.6 

9.7 

Seattle  

9.3 

9.7 

9.1 

Springfield,  111 

8.5 

9.1 

9.5 

Washington,  D.  C. 

8.3 

8.9 

8  9 

BREAD 


FOR  ANOTHER  MONTH  bread  prices  have 
stayed  steady.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  average  for  these  three  kinds 
between  April  10  and  May  8. 

WHITE  BREAD  has  been  selling  for  an 
average  of  8  cents  a  pound  since  the 
middle  of  March.  From  December  to 
March  the  average  was  7.9  cents. 
Flour  prices  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets are  now  the  lowest  since  last 
summer  and  have  been  on  the  down 
grade  since  the  middle  of  January. 

SMALL  DROPS  in  average  prices  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities  are  balanced  by  in- 
creases in  others.  In  Seattle  the 
average  price  of  white  bread  increas- 
ed 0.8  cent  a  pound;  whole  wheat 
bread,  0.6  cent;  rye  bread,  0.3 
cent . 

CITIES  reporting  average  prices  of  over 
9  cents  a  pound  on  white  bread  are 
Jacksonville,  9.6  cents;  Butte,  9.5; 
Seattle,  9.3;  San  Fransisco,  9.2; 
Savannah,  9.2;  Scranton,  9.2;  and 
Newark,  9.1. 

MATERIALS  used  in  typical  bread  formu- 
las now  cost  at  wholesale  about 
2-2/3rds  cents  to  the  pound  loaf  of 
white  bread. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

MACARONI  consumers  are  getting  a  high= 
er  quality  product  as  a  result  of 
the  macaroni  industry  code,  the 
chairman  of  the  code  authority  for 
that  industry  reports.  This  NRA 
code  stipulates  that  macaroni,  if 
made  of  inferior  flour,  must  be 
labeled  "below  standard  but  not 
illegal".  The  claim  is  made  that 
practically  no  macaroni  of  this 
type  is  being  made . 

DROP  in  wheat  and  flour  prices  in  the 
wholesale  markets  has  not  put  down 
bread  prices  but  has  been  reflected 
fairly  quickly  in  the  retail  prices 
of  flour. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  to  consumers  of  wheat 
flour  on  May  8  was  0,1  cent  a  pound 
lower  than  on  April  10.  Wheat  cereal 
prices  have  likewise  each  dropped 
0.1  cent  a  pound. 

FARM  PRICE  of  wheat  on  April  15  was  re- 
ported as  68.7  cents  a  bushel.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  makes  about  42.6 
pounds  of  flour  which  is  now  worth 
$2.00  in  the  city  retail  stores. 
When  the  consumer  buys  $2.00  worth 
of  flour  he  pays  the  farmer  directly 
about  69  cents.  In  addition,  32 
cents  go  to  pay  the  processing  tax 
which  is  paid  indirectly  to  the 
wheat  farmer.  Thus  the  farmer  gets 
about  $1.00  and  the  other  dollar 
goes  to  the  miller,  the  railroad, 
the   retailer,    and  other  middlemen. 
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Average  Retail 

Prices , 

May  8. 

1934 



Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat  cereal 

III          AC  Lb 

1  h 
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Seattle  

4.2 

15 . 9 

25  .6 

Springfield,  111  

4.4 

16.1 

25.0 

Washington.  D. 

C. 

5.0 

16.2 

22.9 

Average  ^Retail  Prices i.„May_8_L_1934  ____„  

Round  steak    Rib  Roast    Chuck  roast 


Markets 

lb 

lb 

lb 

• 

^/United  States 

27 

.  2 

22 

.0 

16 

^1  

Atlanta  

27 

.  0 

22 

.8 

16 

.8 

Baltimore  

26 

.  6 

22 

.7 

15 

.  6 

BEEF 

Birmingham  

25 

.  9 

22 

.  6 

14 

.7 

Boston  

37 

.  2 

25 

.  5 

20 

.  9 

Bridgeport  

34 

.2 

26 

.7 

19 

.9 

Buffalo  

24 

.  0 

21 

.  8 

15 

.  1 

BEEF  prices  to    consumers    are    going  up. 

Butte  

20. 

.  5 

16 

.9 

12 

.  9 

Comparing   the    retail    prices    of  the 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

26 

.4 

21 

.5 

14 

.7 

three  cuts  given    here  on    May  8  with 

Chicago  

25 

.0 

23 

.2 

16 

,7 

those    on    April     10,    we     find  Round 

Cincinnati  

26 

.  4 

21 

.4 

14 

,  2 

Steak  up  1.6  cents  a  pound;    Rib  Roast, 

Cleveland  

25 

,3 

23 

.  0 

17 

,7 

up  1.2  cents;  Chuck  Roast,  up  0.6  cent. 

Columbus  

27. 

7 

22, 

.7 

16, 

,7 

Dallas  

28. 

4 

21 , 

,  5 

15 , 

,7 

THESE  CITY  retail  price  increases  reflect 

Denver  

22 

.4 

17 

,7 

14, 

4 

a  general  improvement  in  the  markets  of 

Detroit  

27. 

2 

22, 

.  1 

16. 

9 

the   country   for  beef  cattle  and  beef 

Fall  River  

33. 

7 

23. 

.1 

17. 

5 

products.     Although  beef  supplies  re- 

Houston  

27. 

0 

21 . 

3 

13. 

8 

main  fairly  large,  supplies  of  competing 

Indianapolis  

27. 

8 

21 . 

5 

17. 

2 

meats  are  relatively  small  and  consumer 

Jacksonville  

23. 

8 

20. 

8 

14. 

8 

demand  for  beef  has  been  good. 

Kansas  City  

23. 

4 

19. 

3 

14. 

6 

Little  Rock  

24. 

9 

18. 

0 

13. 

7 

AVERAGE    FARM   price    of    beef    cattle  on 

Los  Angeles  

22. 

4 

18. 

9 

14. 

3 

April   15  was  $3.89  a  hundred  pounds. 

Louisville  

26 . 

8 

17. 

9 

13. 

9 

The   price    of   good   grade    steers  at 

|xManchester  

34. 

0 

23. 

2 

18. 

6 

Chicago    in   April    was    $6.66.     In  New 

Memphis  

27. 

3 

20. 

4 

13. 

4 

York  City  the  retail  value  of  all  the 

Milwaukee  

24. 

2 

20. 

0 

16. 

0 

cuts  sold  from  100  pounds  of  steer  was 

Minneapolis  

23. 

8 

20. 

6 

15. 

5 

$10.14     This    compares   with    $9.89  in 

Mobile  

24. 

5 

18. 

4 

14. 

0 

March  and  $9.65  in  April,  1933. 

Newark  

34. 

3 

25. 

7 

18. 

3 

New  Haven  

34. 

9 

27. 

1 

21. 

0 

New  Orleans  

25. 

6 

23. 

8 

16. 

2 

New  York  

33. 

4 

27. 

8 

19.2 

Norfolk  

25, 

6 

22. 

2 

15. 

0 

Omaha  

23. 

9 

16. 

7 

14. 

1 

Peoria   

24. 

0 

17. 

3 

14. 

3 

Philadelphia  

32. 

3 

29. 

1 

19. 

4 

Pittsburgh   

27. 

0 

22. 

4 

15. 

9 

Portland,  Me  

33. 

2 

22. 

6 

17. 

8 

Portland,  Ore. 

21 . 

4 

17. 

8 

13. 

9 

Providence   

33. 

4 

25. 

5 

19. 

0 

Richmond   

26. 

8 

23. 

5 

15, 

8 

Rochester  

25. 

3 

20. 

5 

15. 

8 

St.  Louis  

28. 

4 

19. 

6 

15. 

3 

St.  Paul  

23. 

1 

17. 

.7 

15, 

,6 

Salt  Lake  City 

23. 

2 

17. 

8 

14. 

0 

San  Francisco  

26. 

0 

23. 

6 

15, 

.0 

Savannah  

24. 

1 

22. 

.1 

15, 

.0 

.Scranton  

31. 

0 

23, 

,5 

18, 

.8 

^Seattle  

24. 

8 

22, 

.0 

15, 

.9 

Springfield,  111. 

24 

.4 

16 

.  5 

14 

,2 

Washington,  D.  C. 

29 

.5 

24 

.4 

16 

5 
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PORK 

FRESH  PORK  products  mounted   in  price 
rather   steadily    from   April    10  to 
May  8.     The  average  price  increase 
of  fresh  pork  products  was  about  |- 
cent  a  pound.     Prices  of  cured  pork 
such  as  hams,  picnics,  salt  pork,  and 
bacon,  also  increased  slightly  dur- 
ing this  period  but  the  price  rises 
have  been  moderate.      For  example, 
the   price   of  whole   hams   on  May  8 
was    0.2    cent    above    the    April  10 
price;  picnics  were  up  0.3  cent,  and 
bacon  up  0.1  cent. 

CURED  PORK  now  being  sold  was  bought 

before   the   recent   rise  in  prices. 

Some  increases  in  the  prices  of 
these  meats  are  likely. 

FARM  PRICE  of  live  hogs  dropped  from 
$3.88  a  hundred  pounds  on  March  15 
to  $3.49  on  April  15.  In  Chicago, 
the  quotation  for  good  grade  hogs 
dropped  from  $4.50  to  $4.02. 

COMPARING  these  prices  with  those  paid 
by  consumers,  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  show 
that  the  retail  value  in  New  York 
City  of  all  cuts  from  100  pounds  of 
live  hog  in  March  was  $9.03  and  in 
April  was  $8.95. 

MARGINS  between  hog  prices  and  retail 
pork  prices  have  recently  been  nar- 
rower than  usual. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  May  8,  1954 


Chops 

Lard 

Whole  smo.  ham 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

24.3 

10.1 

18.8 

Atlanta  

24.1 

9.9 

18.0 

Baltimore  

23.8 

9.5 

18.5 

Birmingham  

20.1 

9.5 

17.8 

Boston  

25.7 

10.3 

20.9 

Bridgeport  

27.1 

10.4 

18.8 

Buffalo  

26.4 

9.5 

18.3 

Butte  

20.5 

11.0 

19.1 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

19.6 

10.7 

17.9 

Chicago  

25.0 

10.0 

18.7 

Cincinnati  

24.0 

11.3 

17.2 

Cleveland  

25.9 

11.8 

19.2 

Columbus  

25.4 

9.1 

17.3 

Dallas  

23.1 

11.6 

18.5 

Denver  

23.3 

10.2 

19.5 

Detroit  

27.3 

9.5 

19.9 

Fall  River  

25.5 

9.7 

19.5 

Houston  

21.5 

10.1 

17.8 

Indianapolis  

23. 1 

9.6 

19.3 

Jacksonville  

19.7 

10.7 

17.6 

Kansas  City  

21.4 

10.1 

18.2 

Little  Rock  

20.4 

10.2 

17.7 

Los  Angeles  

26.0 

9.1 

17.9 

Louisville  

22.0 

10.0 

16.4 

Manchester  

24.8 

10.3 

19.8 

Memphis  

21.4 

9.0 

18.2 

Milwaukee  

24.2 

9.8 

18.1 

Minneapolis  

24.1 

9.7 

17.9 

Mobile  

20.1 

9.9 

17.7 

Newark  

25.5 

10.1 

19.6 

New  Haven  

27.4 

10.9 

21.0 

New  Orleans  

21.8 

9.4 

18.3 

New  York  

26.2 

10.9 

20.0 

No  rf oik  

22.4 

9.5 

18.1 

Omaha  

20.8 

10.2 

18.0 

Peoria  

21.6 

10.2 

18.6 

Philadelphia  

28.3 

10.4 

19.1 

Pittsburgh  

25.0 

10.0 

18.6 

Portland,  Me  

25.3 

9.7 

19.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

24.1 

10.6 

21.0 

Providence  

26.2 

10.1 

19.3 

Richmond  

23.9 

9.3 

18.3 

Rochester  

25.7 

9.8 

19.0 

St.  Louis  

23.5 

8.6 

18.6 

St.  Paul  

23.2 

9.9 

16.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

24.1 

11.5 

20.1 

San  Francisco  

28.1 

11.0 

21.6 

Savannah  

19.4 

10.3 

16.7 

Scranton  

27.6 

10.5 

19.6 

Seattle  

27.1 

10.7 

21.1 

Springfield,  111. 

21.1 

9.5 

18.7 

Washington,  D.  C. 

26.8 

9.5 

19.1 

Averaee  Retail  Prices,  May  8, 

1934 

Leg 

of  lamb 

Breast  lamb 

Square  chuck 

Markets 

lb. 

1  D  . 

ID  . 

United  States 

27.6 

11.5 

20 . 2 

Atlanta  

25.5 

10  7 

X  V  .  1 

1 6  0 

Baltimore  

28.2 

13  1 

XV  .  X 

21  R 

Birmingham  

26.8 

1  1  5 

Q 

JLv  i  9 

Boston  

28.0 

13  4 

17  8 

X  |  i  u 

T  AMR 

Bridgeport  

28.5 

9  7 

21  5 

Buffalo  

26.6 

12  5 

-X>  fv  •  V 

23  5 

Butte  

28.0 

11  3 

4.  X    *  W 

21  7 

Jw  X  •  1 

Charleston,  S.C. 

27.3 

13  3 

X«J  .  W 

19  3 

X  W  t  W 

Chicago  

29.2 

1  1  6 

22  1 

Cincinnati  

30.8 

16 . 9 

26  6 

Cleveland  

29.3 

11 . 8 

23.7 

T  AMR    ront  i  mifi^     +  0     oo<^"t  conciimpre 

JjAhIU        Vvil  1/XilUCtj         W  V*/        W  V  O  U        uUUuUUlv  X  q 

Columbus  

29.5 

10 . 8 

1 9  "5 

X  sJ  ■  W 

mo  r1  p         Th  p    avArflo*A    t*a  +  ci  i  1  nri'oo 

Dallas  

26.1 

12 . 6 

16 . 9 

a  f    cs     1  An-    a  f    1  5*  raV^    r*o  qp     f  rnffl    OR  O 
v  x    a.    ice,    ui.    xdxuu    i  voc    x  x  urn   /C  o  t  4 

Denver  

24.8 

9.7 

18  i 

vCll  vi3        C*i            v  UiiU        VXi        nwl  XX  XV 

Detroit  

30.2 

13 . 4 

26 . 4 

^  f  t  v        vvll  vO        U**        tfidjf         O  *                i  A  X 

Fall  River  

28.0 

10  9 

18  9 

xy .  C 

Oh  One;        ur 0  Tl           1 1  r>        f  rAm        70  X 

Houston  

29.6 

11.6 

16  4 

R     r.pTi  t  ^  *         Rrppcrf     nf  1^mV> 

VV»V        Vv5*i  V  p  ,               XJilvCX^'-        vX  i-diuu 

Indianapolis  

27.3 

12  0 

19  3 

X  v  »  W 

from     10    7     opni  Q     +n     11     S     r»on  +  o 

XXVlXi       XV,   1        v^li  ^                    XX.  O  VN?XlUkT 

■  lacksonville 

26. 1 

9  7 

1  8  2 

CL11U.    OVJU.CLX  C     VliLlwiri     X  X  Vlii     XO  •  X     v'fc^xl  L  it' 

-'ansas  City  

24.8 

T7  0 

X  r  •  V 

tn   PO   P  rpnt«? 

Little  Rock  

27.0 

1  1  9 

X  X  •  w 

17  4 

X  (   .  *x 

Los  Angeles  

22.2 

9  8 

l  5  5 

X  v  •  w 

Louisville  

33.8 

1  6  3 

"!  8  R 

xu  •  u 

.  v  auvcu       viixv/vxgjii      tuvow      vx      nLJi  xx 

Manchester  

27.4 

1  4  fi 
X*±  .  w 

90  1 

cixiv-A     uui  XU5      yXlv      xxioi/      noca  xii 

Memphis  

29.0 

19  1 

IOiQ 

lila  j      WC1  C      d  v       tlio      liX£,ilt?£>L  Xfe-vvj^ 

Milwaukee  

28.6 

9 . 9 

21  8 

<=;i  nnp    1  930 

OXUvv     x^/vv  • 

Minneapolis  

25.8 

9  6 

20  4 

Mobile  

27.1 

1  4  2 

X*i  ,  A. 

]  8  1 

X  w  •  X 

!-!  i      Iwu     \  n!M':      CiXO     (1  f  o  1  uf,f     y  i  i  1 i  ^  x-  ■ 

Newark  

27.6 

X  W  •  X 

24  f> 

nn    +p    ^R   PP        hnnH  rprl    nnnnHc;  HH 

U.M      «w              •  Vr^1     0>     11UXXV*X              UU  UUUO 

New  Haven  

28.9 

1  2 

mVj  i'  r>h     t  o     QC    Tipr'r*P'n+     o  f    nari  tv 

Y(  UX  Va      XO      W      UCi  vg!l  t      v'i       ^dl  X  tjf  i 

New  Orleans  

27.6 

11  2 

X  X  *  A* 

17  0 

New  York  

27.8 

1  0  8 

20 . 3 

APRTL.  cjifiiiprhfpr  of  lamb  wa^  6  npr— 

Norfolk  

27.1 

11  1 

X  X.  •  X 

15  8 

XV  t  u 

opnt     1  pqc;     than     in     Mar  oh  and 

Cmaha  

24.0 

7  R 

ohnnt     1ft    npfCpnt     nnrlpr    Anri  1 

Peoria  

28.4 

11  5 

X  X  •  \J 

20  3 

XC7CO  < 

Philadelphia  

29.8 

R  5 

20  1 

Pittsburgh  

28.9 

1  9 

X^  .  O 

?l 

MRW— PROF   7  A"          from   fill  i  fornix  arp. 

Portland,  Me. 

27.4 

XV  .  V 

19  9 

now    Vipino*    ^hi  nnprl    to    mfi  rlcp+    "i  n 

Portland,  Ore. 

25.8 

9  S 

1  8  fi 

1  arcro      rmmhPT*1^              *  amh      nri  r*a<5 
la  1            ii uuiuc  i  I..  .            — ciuju      fcj  x  x o y  o 

Providence  

28.2 

91  4 

nciial  1  v     f'all     O  f*  "P    QniflPUjhfl  +     a  f +or 
UbuaXXji     xdxx    ux  l    ouuiow^ci  o    di  Lei 

Richmond  

28.9 

1  9  7 
x*c  .  f 

9n  9 

few  .  £ 

Mqv    5i  cr     fhp    ma  rlrp  t  "i  n  crc:  npw— 

Rochester  

27.0 

1  9  =5 

9^  1 

p  rnn    1  nmHc;  innrfifl^P 

v  I  vjU/     XdlXlVO      XilvX  vdk.  o  . 

St.  Louis  

30.2 

x  o  .  £ 

99  4 

St.  Paul  

25.0 

9  4 

90  fi 

Salt  Lake  City... 

25.8 

T9  ■=) 

San  Francisco 

25.9 

Iv  t  J 

Savannah  

25.7 

XV  .  c? 

Scranton  

30.8 

in  ^ 

PI  Q 

Seattle 

25 . 8 

11  1 
XX  .  X 

1  Q  A 

Springfield, 111 . 

26.9 

10 . 0 

18 . 7 

Washington,  D.C. 

28 . 9 

11.6 

21.1 
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Hens  Eggs 

Markets   lb  .  

Un  i  t  §  d_S  ta  t  e  s  __2{L4  2  3^.3. 

Atlanta   21.3  23.0 

Baltimore   28.6  22.9 

Birmingham   17.6  20.0 

POULTRY  Boston   29.0  33.1 

Bridgeport   30.3  30.6 

Buffalo   26.4  24.1 

DO  YOU  KNOW  what  a   "fresh"  egg  in  your  city  is?  Butte    19.8  21.3 

...  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  Charleston,  S.  C.    ...  22.8  22.9 

quality  of  eggs  handled  by  the  stores  in  most  Chicago    27.9  25.1 

cities.     In  some  places  consumers  can  buy  eggs  Cincinnati   25.5  20.6 

according  to  official  grades  supervised  by  the  Cleveland   26.4  24.0 

J.   S.    Department  of  Agriculture    ,..    The  CON-  Columbus   26.5  18.1 

SUMERS'    GUIDE   of  March   26   tells   you   how   to         Dallas   20.9  21.7 

distinguish  these  official  grades   ...   In  some         Denver...   20.3  22.4 

states  there  is  a  legal  definition  of  a  "fresh"  Detroit   27.7  21.8 

egg    and    all    eggs    sold    as    fresh    must    meet  Fall  River   28.7  28.1 

definite  standards  Houston   24.0  20.6 

Indianapolis   24.3  19.7 

Jacksonville   23.4  24.7 

THE  SAME  SEASONAL  trends  in  poultry  and  egg  prices  Kansas  City   20.7  22.5 

which   have  been  noted  during   the  past  weeks         Little  Rock   18.9  17.2 

are  continuing      Prices  on  May  8  compared  with         Los  Angeles   25.9  23.2 

those    of   April    10    show   an    increase    of   0.7         Louisville   21.0  19.9 

cent   per  pound   in   hens,    while    eggs   dropped         Manchester   27.8  26.6 

0.7  cent  a  dozen.  Memphis   21.4  19.6 

Milwaukee   25.1  21.6 

Minneapolis   24.5  20.8 

EGG    CONSUMPTION   dropped    during   April    and    eggs         Mobile   17.9  17.0 

going  into  storage  increased.     It  is  not  clear  Newark   30.4  32.4 

why  there  should  be  this  drop  in  consumption.  New  Haven   30.9  29.8 

Statistics  of  butter  and  meat  consumption  do         New  Orleans   22.7  20.4 

not  inicate  any  decrease  in  consumer  demand.  New  York   29.4  32.5 

Norfolk   24.1  22.2 

Omaha   20.0  19.7 

ALTHOUGH  EGGS  are  higher  priced  than  they  were  last  Peoria   22.6  17.2 

year  at  this  time,  they  are  inexpensive  and  of  Philadelphia ....    30.6  27.7 

fine  quality  just  now.  Pittsburgh   26.4  23.6 

Portland,  Me   27.9  £6.6 

Portland,  Ore   23.3  20.2 

Providence   29.3  27.6 

Richmond   26.2  20.6 

Rochester   26.5  23.9 

St.  Louis   24.1  20.4 

St.  Paul   23.7  20.8 

Salt  Lake  City   23.5  21.8 

San  Francisco   34.3  23.4 

Savannah   19.4  22.1 

Scranton   29.6  24.5 

Seattle   25.7  24.5 

Springfield,  111   22.0  16.6 

-  32  -  Washington,  D.   C.  29^4  


Mav  8 

1934 

Pn  tatnPS 

On  i  ons 

V  U  k>  \J  U  o 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

2.7 

4.5 

3.7 

Atlanta  

3.4 

5.0 

2.7 

Baltimore  

3.0 

4.7 

4.7 

Bi  rmingham  

4.2 

5.3 

2.4 

Boston  

2.7 

4.7 

5.0 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgeport  

2.6 

5.2 

4.6 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  

2.0 

4.4 

3.6 

Butte  

1.3 

5.1 

4.7 

Charleston,  S.  C  

3.0 

5.5 

2.7 

POTATOES   stayed   at    the   same  average 

Chicago  

2.8 

4.6 

3.8 

price    to    consumers    between  April 

Cincinnati  

2.6 

4.8 

3.4 

10   and  May   8,    while   onion  prices 

Cleveland  

2.8 

4.2 

3.8 

went  up  0.1  cent  a  pound  and  cabbage 

Columbus    

2.5 

5.0 

3.9 

prices  rose  0.2  cent  a  pound  early 

Dallas  

3.8 

5.7 

2.9 

in  May. 

Denver  

2.5 

4.3 

3.6 

Detroit  

2.5 

4,1 

3.3 

Fall  River  

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

IN    WHOLESALE    MARKETS,    potato  prices 

Houston  

2.8 

3.5 

1.6 

have  continued  downward  and  prices  of 

Indianapolis. 

2.4 

4.9 

3.8 

old  potatoes  are  now  back  to  about 

Jacksonville  

2.7 

4.4 

2.0 

the  levels  of  last  December.  Pro- 

Kansas City  

3.0 

5.5 

3.4 

duction    in    all    the    early  States 

Little  Rock.. 

2.5 

4.3 

2.8 

except  Texas  is  likely  to  be  greater 

Los  Angeles  

2.3 

3.0 

1.6 

than  last  year,      Shipments  of  new 

Louisville 

3.9 

4.8 

3.4 

potatoes  are  running  ahead  of  last 

Manchester  

2.3 

5.1 

4.4 

year . 

Memphis  

2.7 

4.7 

2.5 

Milwaukee  

2.0 

4.7 

3.4 

Minneapolis 

2.6 

4.9 

3.7 

TEXAS   SHIPMENTS   of  early   onions  have 

Mobile  

2.4 

3.8 

2.0 

been  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Pro- 

Newark  

3.7 

4.6 

4.3 

duction  in  the  early  States  is  es=-* 

New  Haven  

2.5 

4.9 

4.9 

timated  at  about  40  percent  above 

New  Orleans   

2.7 

3.4 

2.7 

last  year. 

New  York  

3.3 

4.7 

5.3 

Norfolk  

3.5 

5.2 

4.7 

Omaha  

2.1 

5.9 

4.0 

HEAVY  SUPPLIES  and  low  farm  prices  of 

Peoria  

2.1 

5.9 

4.0 

early  cabbage  continue.     The  "Sec- 

Philadelphia   

3.5 

4.5 

3.9 

ond-early"  States  of  Alabama,  Geor- 

Pittsburgh 

2.7 

4.6 

4.1 

gia,     Louisiana,     Mississippi,  and 

Portland,  Me.  .  . 

2.2 

5.0 

4.7 

South    Carolina,    are    now  shipping 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.5 

3.0 

3.8 

cabbage.     Growers  are  getting  very 

Providence  

2.3 

4.1 

4.6 

low  prices.     The  recent  advance  in 

Richmond   

3.2 

4.8 

4.4 

city   retail  prices   is  hard  to  ex- 

Rochester 

2.2 

4.2 

4.3 

plain. 

St.  Louis  

2.2 

4.5 

3.1 

St.  Paul. 

2.5 

4.8 

3.9 

Salt  Lake  City. 

1.6 

3.3 

4.0 

San  Francisco.. 

2.4 

3.7 

Savannah  

2.7 

4.7 

2.9 

Scranton  

3.2 

4.6 

3.9 

Seattle 

1.9 

3 . 2 

4.5 

Springfield,  111.... 

2.3 

5.2 

3.9 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

3.6 

4.7 

4.3 
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Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

Market  s 

ill  CA  A  X\  ^  L  O 

head 

lb. 

United  States 

Oil—      -    w  1 — '     -  ■ —  -   

10 

1 

6. 

8 

Atlanta  

10. 

1 

7. 

5 

6 . 4 

Baltimore 

11. 

7 

7. 

4 

7  1 

VEGETABLES 

Bi  rmingham. 

9. 

2 

5 . 6 

( Fresh  1 

11    A  <v  O  11  J 

Boston 

12 

3 

9 

5 

6  6 

Bridgepo  rt . . 

11. 

9 

6 

7 

7 ,  0 

Buffalo  

10 

9 

9 

2 

5  8 

OWINCJ  UP  of  shiDments  and  a  result- 

Butte  

9 

4 

6 

5 

5  4 

inp"  dron  in  Fiarke  f  suDnlies  anDP&r^ 

1  11  q            i   ^  £J       Xll      itid  1  I\  v    L         '  V*  £^  ^  -A.  J_  \«/  0                       ^  tsir  X  W 

Charleston    S  C 

10 

1 

7 

9 

5  6 

tn    hnvp    bepn     rssDon^iblp     for  thp 

Ch  i  caco 

10 

.9 

8 

5 

5  7 

nri  pa     of     lpttuce      p'oirip'     ud  from 

Cincinnati. 

10 

.6 

7 

6 

5  3 

8.2  cents  on  April    10    to    9.3  cents 

C leveland 

11 

6 

6 

.3 

5  7 

on    April     24     and     to    10.1  cents 

Columbus  

11 

6 

9 

4 

on  Mav  8 . 

Dal las 

6 

9 

5 

1 

4  2 

Denve  r 

8 

8 

3 

8 

5  2 

lV  •  A* 

Detroit 

10 

7 

7 

2 

5  3 

PRICES  of  spinach  and  carrots  went  up 

Fall  River   

12 

4 

8 

3 

6 . 9 

a  little  during   the   first  part  of 

Houston 

5 

3 

7 

0 

4.4 

May . 

Indianapolis 

11 

2 

7 

7 

5.8 

Jacksonville  

8 

3 

6 

7 

6.2 

Kansas  Citv 

10 

3 

6 

9 

5  5 

LETTUCE    shipments    fell    off    a  little 

Li+tle  Rock 

5 

8 

5 

4 

4 . 5 

the    first   week    in   Mav        Sudd"!  ies 

Los  Angeles  

6 

2 

3 

2 

1.8 

have   been  about    the   same   as  last 

Louisville  

10 

.3 

6 

7 

5.5 

year   so    far   but   may  be   a  little 

Manchester  

14 

1 

9 

1 

6.7 

lower   during    the   next   few  weeks. 

Memphis  

8 

7 

5.5 

The    "  sec  ond— ea  r  1  v"    cror>   is  smallpr 

Hi  1  vraukep 

• '  i          _^  1 1  LA      .  .  j  w  w  

10 

3 

7 

7 

5 . 0 

than  last  ygar. 

f>Ti  nneanol  is 

. '  i  —  1111  v  —  1— ■  LV.LX.W  

10 

3 

9 

0 

5  2 

Mobile  

9 

.1 

5 

.5 

4.7 

Npwark 

12 

3 

7 

.7 

6 . 0 

"SECOND-E^RLY"  CROP  of  SDinach  is  also 

Mew  Havpn 

11 

.  1 

7 

.9 

6.7 

smaller  than  last  year,   and  market 

New  Orleans 

.  1  —                      —  .  -  *•   ........ 

9 

0 

3.2 

receiots    fell    off    somewhat  durine 

Npw  York 

11  V  "        1    —  *   '  -  

13 

.0 

7 

.5 

6 . 3 

the  latter  part  of  April. 

Norfolk 

12 

.2 

5 

.1 

7.8 

Omah  a. 

9 

8 

0 

.6 

5  0 

Peoria 

10 

3 

7 

.1 

6 . 5 

SUPPLIES   of   carrots   so   far   havp  hepr 

'-■    —   :     1    «  — W  Wj          W  X           w  LA  1    1   V    tO          O  W          X  *-*  £           11  LA.  T  \y          ti"  V  W  1' 

Phi  1 adplnhi  a 

11 

.4 

8 

.5 

n  4 

olentiful         California    nrndun  f i  nn 

Pi  i  t  s^iii  rch 

11 

.1 

7 

.4 

5  7 

is  about  40  percent  over  last  year. 

Portland  Mp 

11 

.  9 

8 

.6 

6 . 4 

Portland  Ore 

6 

.3 

3 

.6 

5 . 0 

Provi  den op 

12 

.4 

7 

.1 

6.7 

Ri  nhmond 

10 

.8 

5 

.8 

7  6 

Roohp^  fpr 

10 

8 

.0 

4  8 

St  Louis 

10 

.5 

3 

.4 

5 . 0 

St  Paul 

10 

.7 

8 

7 

5.6 

Salt  Lakp  Ci  tv 

8 

.6 

3 

.0 

4.8 

San  Francis n o 

4 

.5 

5 

.1 

2 . 5 

Savannah 

8 

_  9 

10 

0 

7. 1 

So  ra n  ton 

>^  ^  _  Lwli  

12 

0 

7 

3 

6 . 4 

oea  t  tie  

6 

1 

3 

0 

0  .  <i 

Springfield,  111. 

10. 

3 

6 

6 

5.5 
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11 

8 

6. 

3 

7.7 

pri  paq 

i  i  x  v  v  a  « 

1934 

Apples 

Bananas 

Orange; 

Markets 

lb. 

(doz.-lb. *) 

doz. 

TTni  f  oH    ^I+a  +  ocs 
umicu  o  lqlci? 

R  9 

99  7 

A  +  1  a  n  +  ft 

21  3 

21  R 
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6.7 

19  0 

32  0 
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27  S 
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2R  ^ 

Rut  fa 

29  R 
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*  R 

71  9 

OX  .  fL 

R  X 
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1  atr^l  a ti 
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*  n 

77  9 
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7  R 

*  Z 

71  P 

Ha  1  1 ae 

* 

77  R 

7  4 

*  7  2 

Ism 

29  =5 

6  9 

w  •  w 

*  5  9 

71  R 
w  x  •  o 

Fft IT    Pi vo t 

9  o 

*  6  6 

70  fl 

Hnn  c?  ^  An 

7  4 

x  ^>  •  \j 

70  0 

fi  fi 

w  ■  w 

*  7  R 

70  4 

T  ft  o  Xr  o  /-n  ti  tt  i  1  T  a 

fi  4 

Xw  .  X 

1  R  1 

XO  .  x 

T^-q  n  c  o  c    f  i  +  Tf 
Aallcrio    ol  ty  

7  9 

*  R  R 

79  n 

T  •*  +  1 1  a  Pnrlr 

7  o 

70  7 

R  R 

G 

*  R  1 

W  .  X 

1R  4 

Id's 

7  o 

*  7 

9R  1 

Man  f^hfisfpr 

fi  2 

*  6  0 

7.7  ^ 

WW  .  w 

fv'f  o  m  r*\  "H  i  c 

*   ^  Q 

9R  R 

7  0 

*  6  7 

W.I 

31  2 

7  fi 

*  7 

71  7 
ox .  o 

fi  7 
o .  o 

1  R  7 

97  R 

X'dhiq  fir 

l\c  net  I   

fi  7 

71  R 

LVc?n    na  Veil  

99  9 

71  9 
OX  .  /£ 

11  .O 

OA  R 

lMcW  IOlK  

7  fi 

99  9 

74  9 

Ma  r  Pn  1  U 

7  4 

24  7 

99  R 

Hmft  H  ft 

7  4 

*  7  R 

29  R 

Ppn vi ft 

R  7 
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FRUIT 
(Fresh) 

LOW  BANANA  PRICES  this  year  are  of 
special  interest  because  most  import 
and  export  goods  have  gone  up  in 
price  when  the  dollar  dropped  in 
foreign  exchanges  and  the  prices  of 
such  goods  have  generally  remained 
at  higher  levels. 

CONSUMERS  are  paying  just  about  the 
same  price  this  year  as  last  for 
bananas,  although  the  price  increas- 
ed 0.4  cent  a  dozen  during  the  month 
ending  May  8. 

APPLE  prices  continued  a  moderate  seas- 
onal rise  and  went  up  —  cent  a  pound 
from  April  10  to  May  8. 

ORANGES  increased  in  price  1.2  cents 
a  dozen  early  in  May- 

STRAWBERRIES  are  also  on  the  market 
now  in  fairly  large  quantities.  The 
crop  will  probably  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

CANTALOUPE  CROP  is  also  about  the  size 
of  last  year's  and  the  early  crop 
from  California  is  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. 


PEACHES  are  expected  to  be  fairly 
abundant  —  the  crop  in  the  South 
promising  to  be  fairly  large,  per- 
haps 20  percent  above  an  average. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  May  8.  1954 

Peaches  Pears 
Markets                      #2-1/2  can    42-1/2  can 

United  States   18.1  21.0 

Atlanta   18.4  22.6 

Baltimore   16.2  19.2 

Birmingham   18.1  23.5 

Boston   19.2  21.1 

Bridgeport...   19.3  23.0 

Buffalo   18.5  21.6 

Butte   19.6  21.2 

Charleston,  S.  C   16.3  21.0 

Chicago   20.2  22.3 

Cincinnati   18.3  21.6 

Cleveland   18.8  21.4 

Columbus   17.8  21.5 

Dallas   19.9  23.7 

Denver   19.3  21.2 

Detroit   18.0  ,22.3 

Fall  River   18.6  21.0 

Houston   16.2  19.2 

Indianapolis   17.7  25.4 

Jacksonville...   16.3  20.7 

Kansas  City   18.6  21.7 

Little  Rock   19.1  23.0 

Los  Angeles   15.0  17.8 

Louisville   19.3  22.4 

Manchester   19.4  21.9 

Memphis   18.5  20.5 

Milwaukee..  .    19.3  19.6 

Minneapolis..  18.9  21.5 

Mobile   16.5  18.2 

Newark   15.8  18.6 

New  Haven   19.9  23.3 

New  Orleans..    17.2  20.2 

New  York   16.5  18.9 

Norfolk   17.3  22.8 

Omaha   19.6  21.6 

Peoria   19.8  22.1 

Philadelphia   17.0  18.5 

Pittsburgh   17.7  22.6 

Portland,  Me   19.4  22.3 

Portland,  Ore   18.3  18.3 

Providence   18.4  20.2 

Richmond   17.2  22.0 

Rochester   19.8  20.7 

St.  Louis   17.3  21.2 

St.  Paul   20.3  22.1 

Salt  Lake  City   19.6  21.9 

San  Francisco   15.7  17.7 

Savannah   17.7  22.4 

Scranton.    18.2  20.3 

Seattle   17.0  18.0 

Springfield,  111.  19.5  24.1 

Washington.  D.  C.  16.5  19.7 


Pineapple         Corn  Peas  Tomatoes 

#2-1/2  can     #2  can       42  can  . £2. #2-1/2*  can 


22.0 


11.3 


16.6 


10.6 


23.0 
19.7 
22.2 
22.1 
22.0 
21.6 
24.0 
21.2 
23.6 
22.7 
22.1 
22.2 
22.9 
23.3 
22.8 
21.1 
20. 
23 
20. 
23. 
22.7 
19.3 
22.4 
22.6 
22.1 
23.8 
23.6 
18.9 
20.7 
23.0 
20.7 
20.3 
22.8 
23.1 
23.5 
21.1 
22.4 
23.4 
21.4 
21.7 
22.4 
22.3 
22.4 
23.4 
22.5 
19.7 
22.2 
21.7 
20.7 
23.6 
20.7 


3 

,6 


11.8 
12.5 
10.8 
12.9 
13.1 
11.5 
11.6 
10. 
11 
10.6 
11.6 
10. C 
11.6 
11.4 
10.3 
11.3 
10. S 
10.3 
11. 
10. 
10, 
10, 

9, 
13, 
10.1 
11.0 

9.8 
10.1 
11.5 
13.9 
11.1 
11.5 
10.4 
10.5 
11,8 
11.8 
11.4 
11.5 
13.0 
12.1 
10. 1 
12.1 
10.4 
10.4 
10.9 
11.3 
10.5 
13.0 
12.9 
10.6 
10.8 


0 

,0 
6 

,9 
9 

,1 
1 
0 


18.3 
16.0 
17.5 
17.3 
19. 
16, 
13. 
16, 
14. 
17, 
17. 
18. 
19.3 
18.0 
17.4 
17.9 
15.3 
16.3 
15.6 
16.0 
15.8 
15.6 
15.1 
17.5 
15.6 
17.8 
16.4 
15.5 
16.1 
17.9 
16.3 
16.1 
16.5 
15.6 
15.6 
17.0 
15.8 
17.4 
17.0 
18.6 
18.5 
15.6 
17.6 
16.1 
15.8 
15.4 
19.9 
16.5 
17.5 
16.4 
15.4 


10.0 
10.5 
10.1 
12.9 
12.5 
11.1 
11.4 

3.S 
11.6 
10.8 
11.0 
10.4 
10.3 
11.1 
11.0 
11.4 

9.3 
10.5 

9.0 
10.0 

9.4 
*13.8 

9.6 
12.5 

9.9 
11.5 
10.9 

9.4 
10.5 
12.9 

9.9 
11.1 

9.1 
10.8 
10.9 
11.1 
10.5 
11.4 
*14.2 
11.3 

9.0 
11.9 

9.6 
10.9 
*13.1 
*12.3 

9. 
12. 
*14.2 
12.1 

9.5 


4 

.3 
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MILK  AND  YOUR  DAILY  LIFE 


    School  District. 

—    City. 

  -  _  State. 

1.  How  many  members  of  your  household,  including  boarders,  are  regularly  served  with  meals  in  your 

2.  Hew  much  did  you  spend  for  food  last  week?  -    _  

3.  How  many  members  of  your  household  group  are — 

(o)  Under  5  years  old?   „   

(6)  Five  years  old  but  under  16  years?    

(c)  How  many  children  between  5  and  16  are  in  school?  ■    

4.  Please  fill  out  the  following: 

(a)  quarts  of  milk  purchased  last  week. 

(6)   pounds  of  butter  purchased  last  week. 

(e)   pints  of  heavy  cream,  pints  of  medium  cream,  and   

pints  of  light  cream. 

(d)  How  many  cans  of  evaporated  or  condensed  milk  did  you  purchase  last  week? 

 large  cans,  small  cans. 

5.  In  addition  to  this  you  received  last  week  from  other  sources  (not  reported  above) — 

 quarts  of  fresh  milk. 

.  pounds  of  butter. 

 pounds  of  evaporated  milk. 

 pounds  of  condensed  milk. 

6.  Your  family  income  is  about  $    per  week. 


ARE  THE  CHILDREN  IN  YOUR  CITY 
GETTING  THEIR    MILK  RIGHTS? 

Here's  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  National  Milk  Survey.  If  you 
want  a  survey  of  milk  consumption  by  school  children's  families  made  in 
your  city,  write  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  A. A. A.,  Washington,  for 
directions. 
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THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on 
prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
making  wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  re- 
lates these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural 
and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  -  the  farmer  -  is 
dependen'  upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Like- 
wise the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing 
power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and 
Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presen- 
tation of  governmental  and  non-governmental  measures 
looking  toward  the  advancement  of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


VOL.1.    No.  18 


MAY  28,  1934 
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Cy?A/S/££S  CAM 
M/TjE  7U 
TAKE  THAT 

BLINDFOLD 

OFF 

See  page  2 


NOW  THE  CANNERS  CAN  UNITE  TO 


TAKE  THAT  BLINDFOLD  OFF 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  signed  the  Canners'  Code  on  May  30,  he 
made  this  provision: 

"That  the  industry  shall  designate  a  committee 
whose  membership  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator  and  who  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Administrator  in  the  formu- 
lation of  standards  of  quality  for  products 
of  the  industry  and  to  make  recommendation  to 
the  Administrator  within  90  days  for  the  in- 
clusion in  said  Code  of  provisions  with  respect 
to   such   standards   and   labeling  requirement." 


CANNERS  have  a  chance  now  to 
act  together  &s  an  industry  to  give 
consumers  facts  they  need  to  know 
to  make  wise  purchases,  .  .  to  help 
consumers  see  inside  the  cans  by 
putting  informative  labels  on  them 
...  to  give  consumers  the  same  chance 
to  know  what  they  are  buying  that 
canners  have  to  know  what  they  are 
selling. 

MANY  HOUSEWIVES  have  already 
told  the  grocers  they  "would  like  to 
see  government  supervision  and  the 
label  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  canned  and  bottled  food 


labels".  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Grocers  recently 
questionned  housewives  in  Minne- 
sota and  Illinois  and  found  that 
96.6  percent  of  them  voted  over- 
whelmingly for, government  stand- 
ards . 

IF  YOU  want  to  encourage 
the  industry  to  do  a  thorough  job 
of  formulating  standards  and  re- 
quirements for  informative  labels, 
take  the  trouble  now  to  write  to 
the  manufacturer  of  every  canned 
product  you  buy.  This  may  mean 
money  in  your  pocket. 


Consumers'  Counsel 
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CONSUMERS  FACE  THE  FARM  DROUGHT 


By  June  I  crop  conditions  were 
Critical  in  A-,  Serious  in  B; 
Unfavorable,  dry  in  C  >  Unfavorable, 
wet  in  D-,  Fair  to  good  in  E. 


suppose      you  could 
count    tons  of  water  at    the  rate  of  two 
each  second,  24  hours  a  day,  and  365  days  a 
>   year,  without  stopping. 

HOW  LONG  do  you  think 
it  would  take  to  count  the  shortage  of 
rain  in  one  State  in  the  last  twelve 
months? 

500  YEARS  OF  CEASLESS 
COUNTING,  the  Weather  Bureau  answers. 
That's  Ohio's  twelve-months'  shortage. 
And  Ohio  is  only  one  of  the  many  States 
suffering  from  drought. 

THIS  GREAT  DROUGHT  of 
1934  is  the  worst,  experts  say,  that  has 
ever  happened  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  blighting  a  greater  territory  than 
any  other,  stretching  its  deadening  hand 
over  a  half  dozen  great  States  —  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  parts  of  other  States. 

TIME  WAS,  when  droughts 
came  to  parch  his  fields,  starve  his  cattle, 
and  dry  up    atthe  grass  roots   every  chance 
))    for  a  livelihood,  that  a  farmer  could  move 


on  to  more  fertile  fields.  Now  he  must 
stay  and  face  it  out  with  nothing  to  do 
but  watch  the  wind  blow  the  dry  earth  away. 


SUCH  A  national  calamity 
brings  up  starkly  two  kinds  of  problems. 
One  is  the  need  for  immediate  relief  to  the 
farmers  and  their  families.  Another,  the 
need  for  controlling  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Action  on  the  first  must  be  quick; 
on  the  second,  more  deliberate. 

ALL  THE  AREA  affected  has 
been  carefully  mapped  out.  Those  suffering 
most  acutely  are  classed  as  "emergency  drought 
areas".  By  the  end  of  May,  well  over  100 
counties  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin  have  been  so  identified. 

IN  THESE  COUNTIES,  the  AAA 
has  started  purchasing  cattle  from  the  farm- 
ers. Cattle  that  are  more  than  skin  and 
bones  will  be  turned  over  to  the  FERA  for 
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processing  and  canning  and  distributing  to 
needy  families.  Unfit  animals  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Soae  cattle  will  be  returned  to 
the  more  fortunate  farms  for  necessary 
"subsistence"  units  —  to  guard  against  any 
future  shortage. 

DROUGHT  AREAS  not  re- 
quiring immediate  cattle  purchases  are 
classed  as  "secondary"  .  There  may  be  Btill 
a  chance  in  such  areas  —  nearly  200  coun- 
tries in  12  States  —  to  grow  a  late  crop  of 
forage. 

OTHER  FINANCIAL  relief 
will    come    through    advancing    payments  to 
farmers  who   sign  up   to   cooperate   in  the 
cattle  program.    Farmers  who  agreed  to  plant 
54  percent  of  their  normal  wheat  acreage, 
but.  are  now  faced  with  no  production  at  all, 
will   get   their  benefit  payments  just  the 
same.    Agreements  on  the  use  of  acres  with- 
held from  basic  crops  are  now  modified  to 
ensure    sufficient  ^— — ■ mmiiiiiipmimmm 
forage  crops. 

TO  GIVE  farmers 
the  chance  for 
more  immediate 
cash,  the  FERA 
is  planning  jobs 
—  jobs  building 
roads,  building 
school  houses, mak- 
ing repairs  — 
speeding  up  work 
for  which  there  is 
no  time  in  better 
weather. 


more  desperate  though  it  may  prove  to  be, 
there  seems  to  be  no  cause  for  fearing  it 
will  result  in  a  food  shortage. 

TAKE  WHEAT.  In  a  nor- 
mal year,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
eat  and  feed  to  animals  and  save  for  seed 
for  next  year's  crop  625  million  bushels 
ef  wheat.  That  is  a  fair  estimate  of  What 
we  need  for  next  year,  because  the  demand 
for  wheat  doesn't  vary  much  from  year  to 
year. 

ONLY  ESTIMATES  can  be 
made  now  of  how  much  wheat  will  actually  be 
harvested.  But  as  closely  as  can  be  fig- 
ured, the  amount  of  winter  wheat  is  fore- 
cast at  some  440  million  bushels  —  maybe 
only  400  million.  But  then  there's  spring 
wheat.  If  the  weather  should  continue  as 
abnormally  dry  and  hot  in  June  as  it  has 
been  in  May,  the  spring  wheat  crop  might  be 
as  small  as  125  million  bushels. 


DROUGHTS        not  only 
threaten     the  existence     of  farm  families. 
They  make  us  stop  and  take  account  of  the 
nation's  food  supply. 


THAT  MAKES  a  to- 
tal of  565  —  or 
maybe  525  — 
million  bushels. 
But  that  isn't 
all. 

ADD  TO  these  new 
crops  the  wheat 
left  over  from 
the  past  two 
years'  crops. 
That  carry-over 
amounts  to  some 
  260  million  bu- 
shels, making  a  grand  total  of  wheat  sup- 
plies of  probably  785  million  bushels  — 
160  million  more  than  we  usually  consume  in 
this  country  in  a  year  and  40  million  bu- 
shels greater  than  the  p re-depression  carry- 
over. 


DESPERATE  though  this 
drought  has  proved  to  be  already,  and  still 


TO  CONSUMERS  —  and  far- 
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mers  —  the  size  of  our  food  supply  is  im- 
portant mainly  for  its  influence  on  price. 
What  affect  is  the  drought  likely  to  have 
on  prices? 

NO  ONE  can  give  an  ex- 
act answer  to  this  question  —  especially 
since  it  is  too  early  to  predict  accurately 
the  effect  of  the  drought  on  production. 
But  here  are  some  facts  that  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  prices: 

WHEAT  As  long  as  somestic  supplies  are 
enough  to  cover  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers in  this  country,  wheat 
prices  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
world  situation.  If  there  were  a  series  of 
drought  years  and  the  stocks  of  wheat  in 
this  country  disappeared  we  might  have  to 
import  wheat.  Then  prices  would  rise.  .  .  to 
the  world  price  level  plus  freight  and  tar- 
iff. For  this  year,  at  least,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  such  a  situation. 

BEEF  Prices  of  beef  will  depend  large- 

ly on  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
gram of  AAA  and  the  FERA  in  giv- 
ing relief  to  farmers,  in  destroying  unfit 
cattle,  in  keeping  surplus  meat  out  of  com- 
mercial channels.  If  beef  producers  have 
to  throw  large  numbers  of  cattle  on  the  mar- 
ket because  of  lack  of  feed,  prices  might 

be    forced   down   at    least  temporarily  

Transfer  of  "subsistence  units  "of  cattle 
to  fertile  farms  is  one  measure,  being  taken 
to  guard  against  too  severe  a  rise  in  price 
later. 

CORN  Last  year's  crop  was  bad.  Farm- 

ers had  to  pay  high  prices  for 
feed  for  their  stock.  Whether 
this  year's  crop  will  be  affected  by  the 
drought  cannot  be  told  just  yet.  290  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  are  being  held  in 
storage  as  collateral  against  loans  made 
to  corn  farmers.  Most  of  this  '.orn  will 
probably  be  used  by  the  farmers  on  their 
neighbors  for  stock  feed.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  part  going  into  commercial  chan- 
nels will  affect  the  farm  price  much. 


MILK  Due  to  poor  pasturage,    the  high 

cost  of  feed,  and  a  lower  volume 
of  production  than  last  year, 
there  may  be  a  somewhat  smaller  milk  sup- 
ply in  some  sections.  This  may  result  in 
higher  prices.  Already  butter  prices  are 
behaving  contrary  to  their  usual  seasonal 
manner . 

HOGS  High  feed  costs  are  sending  large 

supplies  of  hogs  to  market,  with 
the  result  that  prices  to  farmers 
are  depressed,  Usually  a  period  of  high 
feed  costs  and  low  prices  of  hogs  leads  to 
reduced  supplies  several  months  later.  If 
the  drought  results  in  low  production  of 
feeds  and  high  prices  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  supply  of  hogs  next 
fall  and  in  1935  — —  Until  then  consumer 
prices  should  not  go  shooting  up. 

NOT  ONLY  for  the  farm- 
er —  but  for  consumers,  too  —  planning 
against  droughts  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant jobs  the  country  has  to  tackle. 

DROUGHT'S  DONT  usual- 
ly happen  in  successive  years  but  they 
must  be  provided  against.  Uncertainty  of 
weather  makes  it  more  difficult  to  plan 
farm  production  than  to  plan  factory  pro- 
duction. But  it  is  possible  to  work  out 
—  by  experiment  —  a  margin  of  safety 
which  will  take  care  of  just  such  emer- 
gencies as  this  year's.  Furthermore,  it 
is  possible  to  plan  for  a  reserve  which 
will  meet  our  food  needs  and  yet  not  de- 
press prices  farmers  receive  for  their 
work . 

THE  DROUGHT  this  year 
may  possibly  carry  some  farm  prices  up  to 
parity  —  the  goal  set  in  the  agricultural 
program.  While  it  may  make  further  reduc- 
tion of  production  unnecessary  in  some  cases 
this  season,  the  problem  of  production  con- 
trol will  be  with  us  for  years  of  drought 
are  invariably  followed  by  good  crops,  and 
farmers  usually  overexpand  in  years  follow- 
ing high  prices . 
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1929 


FARMERS'  INCOME  IN  APRIL 


Those  dates  at  different 
levels  show  the  ups  and 
downs  of  farmers'  gross  in- 
come in  April  of  each  year. 
It  was: 

722  millions  in  April  1929 


676 
497 
349 
311 
388 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


April  1934  figure  includes 
7  million  dollars  —  pay- 
ments for  the  farmers'  part 
in  our  national  agricultural 
adj  ustment . 


FARMER,  HOUSEWIFE 


929 


RETAIL  PRICE  OF  FOOD  IN  MAY 

Watching  pennies  is 
the  housewife's  big 
job.  Farm  prices  up, 
wages  up  —  what  is 
this  costing  the 
housewife  for  the 
family's  food?  For 
every  $1.00  food  cost 
in  1913,  the  same 
food  cost: 
$1.53  in  May  1929 
1930 


$1.50 
$1.21 
$1.01 

930 
$1 .08 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
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FACTORY  JOBS  IN  APRIL 

Ups  and  downs  of  factory 
workers  are  important  to 
farmers.  The  more  work 
they  have  the  more  tbere 
is  to  spend  on  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

For   every   100   people  at 
work  in  factories  is  tite 
average  month   of  1923-5 
there  were: 

106  in  April,  1929 


APRIL 
1929 


96  " 

81  " 
66  " 
60  " 

82  " 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


AND      FACTORY  WORKER 


APRiL 
1923 


FACTORY  PAY  IN  APRIL 

For  every  $1.00  paid  out  in 
factory  payrolls  in  the  av- 
erage month  of  1923-5,  tnere 
was  paid  to  factory  workers  in 


April,  1929 
"  1930 
"  1931 
»  1932 
19S3 
»  1934 


$1.13 

98  $ 
74  0 
49  0 
39  0 
67  * 


These  are  changes  in  the  total 
lump  §um  of  factory  wages,  not 
individual  workers'  earnings. 
Factory  workers  form  just  one 
of  the  many  kinds  of  non— farm 
workers  and  consumers. 
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BREAD-SPREADS  /?ere  a/?c/  atirctrcfc 


How  the  farmer's  share  in  the  consumers 
bread  dollar  compares  in  4  countries 


Lots  of  people  are  ques- 
tioning the  efficiency 
of  our  system  of  process- 
ing, distributing,  and 
marketing....  One  way  to 
judge  its  efficiency  is 
to  compare  the  spread  be- 
tween farm  and  city  prices 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  facts  given  here  about 
England,  France,  and  Hun- 
gary are  only  the  prelimi- 
nary facts  of  a  more  inten- 
sive study  of  foreign  prices 
which  will  be  reported  later 
in  the  GUIDE . 


IF  YOU  GAVE  the  bakers  in  this  country   free 

of  charge    all  the  ingredients  they  put  in- 
to your  bread,  you  would  still  be  paying  more 
for  your  bread  than  people  in  England,  France, 

or       Hungary       pay  for 

theirs . 


THIS  IS  ONE  of 
the  discoveries  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ec- 
onomics made  when  it  began 
studying  bread  prices  in 
these  four  countries. 


Their  importance  lies  in 
showing  how  little  the  far- 
mer gets  of  the  American 
consumer's  bread  dollar. 


PUT  IT  ANOTHER 
WAY;    the   costs  of  makings 
distributing,    and  selling 
bread     here     are  greater 
than  the  whole  cost  of  t  he 
average    loaf   of  bread  in 
these  three   foreign  coun- 
tries. 


CONSUMERS  of 
wheat  bread  in  the  United 
States,  this  Bureau  finds, 
have  been  consistently 
paying  more  than  consumers 
in  England,  France,  and 
Hungary. 

COMPARED  with 
4.7  cents  paid  for  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread  in  England,  3.9  cents  in  France, 
4.1  cents    in    Hungary  —  all    in   July,  1928, 

American   consumers   were   paying    9.2  cents   

more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  any  of  the  other 
three  countries.  Five  years  later,  the  price 
in  this  country  had  come  down  two  cents  a  pouty? 
loaf  —  to  7.2  cents  —  but  it 


was  still  three  cents  higher  than 
the  highest  of  the  three  foreign 
average  prices. 
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NOT   ONLY  DO 

consumers  here  pay  more  for  bread, 
but  wheat  cost  just  about  the 
same  in  England  and  Hungary  and 
more  in  France  during  these  five 
years . 


LOAVES  OF  BREAD  U.S. 


LOAVES  OF  BREAD  HUNGARY 


WHEAT  PRICES, 


at  wholesale,  in  the  United  Sta- 
tes averaged  less  than  any  of  the 
three  in  July,  1928.  At  that 
time  it  was  133.6  cents.  There 
was  a  severe  falling  off  in  1931 
and  1932,  but  by  July,  1933,  the 
average    was    102.4    cents.  This 


was  more  than  the  price  at  that 
date  in  England  and  Hungary  but 
considerably  less  than  the  price 
in  France. 


NOW  LET'S  SEE  how 
many  loaves  the  wheat  farmer  —  who  pro- 
duces the  chief  ingredient  of  bread  — 
can  get  for  his  labor. 

IN  ALL  THREE  of 
these  European  countries,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  says,  the  wheat 
farmer  can  buy  back  a  great  deal  more 
bread  in  return  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
than    he    can    get    in    the    United  States. 


AT  THE  least  favor- 
able time  —  July,  1931  —  the  American 
wheat  producer  could  exchange  a  bushel  of 
wheat  for  only  7.3  pounds  of  bread.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Hungarian  producer  could  ex- 
change a  bushel  of  wheat  for  18.0  pounds; 
the  English  producer  for  23.3  pounds;  and 
the  French  producer  for  42.4  pounds  —  al- 
most 6  times  as  much  bread  as  the  American 
producer  could  get. 


AT  THE  most  favor- 
able time  between  July,  1928,  and  July, 
1933,  —  and  this  was  in  July,  1929  — 
a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  wholesale  would  buy  15.3  pounds 
of  bread  in  the  retail  store.  At  the  same 
time,  the  English  wheat  producer  could 
have  exchanged  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  31.3 
pounds  of  bread;  the  Hungarian  producer, 
for  32.2  pounds;  and  the  French  producer, 
for  44.9  pounds. 


PUT  THESE  facts  to  any 
baker,  and  probably  the  first  explanation 
that  he  will  offer  will  be  that  higher  bread 
prices  in  the  United  States  may  be  due  to 
differences  in  bread  formulas.  "Bread" 
may  mean  very  different  kinds  of  food  in 
different  places.  A  pound  of  American  bread 
generally  includes  more  milk,  shortening, 
and  some  other  products  than  a  pound  of 
European  bread.  Over  against  this,  Euro- 
pean bread  usually  includes  more  flour. 
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THIS  EXPLANATION, 
though,  isn't  good  enough.  Even  if  the 
wholesale-  cost  of  all  bread  ingredients  is 
substracted  from  the  consumer  price,  the 
cost  that  remains  is  usually  higher  than 
the  total  retail  price  in  the  three  Euro- 
pean countries. 


NOW,  try  out  another 
baker.  Maybe  he  will  tell  you  how  much 
more  conveniently  packaged  American  bread 
is  compared  with  the  European.  A  great 
deal  of  bread  in  the  United  States,  perhaps 
most  of  it,  is  wrapped  in  air-tight  cello- 
phane or  waxed  paper.  Keeps  it  fresh, 
clean,  free  from  contamination  in  handling. 
Furthermore,  much  of  it  is  sliced  for  you 
—  so  much  more  convenient,  less  loss  from 
cutting  it  yourself,  and  so  on! 

CERTAINLY  these  dif- 
ferences in  packages  add  to  the  cost.  But 
can  the  bakers  tell  consumers  how  much  it 
adds?  And  can  consumers  tell  the  bakers 
hew  much  they  value  these  extra  devices? 
Would  consumers  rather  forego  these  extras 
in  favor  of  cheaper  bread?    How  about  YOU? 


STILL  ANOTHER  BAKER 
may  have  an  explanation  for  higher  bread 
cost  in  the  United  States.  "7/age  rates 
here,"  this  third  baker  may  explain,  "have 
been  higher  than  in  these  three  European 
countries.  Furthermore,  if  you  know  any- 
thing about  European  bakeries  you  will 
know  that  much  of  the  bread  made  there  is 
made  in  small  family  shops  in  which  all  or 
most  of  the  labor  is  provided  by  the  family. 
Since  standards  of  living  in  these  count- 
tries  have  been  generally  lower  than  in  the 
United  States,  the  family  bakery  can  make 
a  satisfactory  living  from  an  income  which 
would  not  be  adequate  to  support  the  aver- 
age American  family." 

MUCH  OF  this    is  true. 


Whatever  advantages  workers  in  American 
bakeries  have  over  workers  in  European 
bakeries  should  be  protected  —  even  in- 
creased . 

WHAT  WE  don't  know 
very  much  about  is  what  these  superior 
labor  conditions  actually  average  per  pound 
of  bread.  Higher  wages  paid  to  bakery 
workers  in  the  United  States  may  be  off-set 
by  the  greater  labor  efficiency  of  the 
American  factory  system. 

PROBABLY  THE  MOST  im- 
portant labor  costs  come  after  the  bread  is 
baked.  The  greater  amount  of  service  in 
distributing  and  selling  bread  here  makes 
the  cost  of  getting  bread  from  the  factory 
to  the  consumer  higher.  Most  of  the  bread 
in  European  countries  is  made  in  small  ba- 
keries and  sold  directly  to  the  consumer, 
often  without  delivery.  In  the  United 
States,  most  bread  is  made  in  large  baker- 
ies and  distributed  through  retail  stores. 
Even  when  the  retail  store  does  not  deliver 
bread  to  the  home,  the  costs  of  retail  sell- 
ing are  high  in  the  United  States  and  ab- 
sorb a  considerable  part  of  the  bread  con- 
sumer's dollar. 


In  fact,  the  American 


retailer 

alone  ofte 

— i  ~  i . . 

n  receives 

mere 

for 

selling; 

a  loaf  of 

bread  than 

the 

farmer 

sets  for 

producing-, 

the  wheat 

from 

which 

the  bread  was  made 


IF  FARMERS  are  to  get 
a  greater  share  of  the  consumer's  bread 
dollar  —  and  consumers  get  their  bread 
cheaper  —  the  first  job  is  to  know  all  the 
facts  about  cost.  The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  is  doing  a  valuable  part 
of  this  job  by  digging  up  the  facts  on  for- 
eign bread  and  wheat  prices.  We'll  tell 
you  more  of  their  findings  later 
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HERE'S  the  straight  to 
housewives  on  the  new 
processing  tax  on 

sugar.        Despite  reports 
in   newspapers,    the  tax 
should     not    make  the 
price  of    sugar    to  house- 
wives any    higher    than  it 

was  last  February.  There  might  be  a  rise  — 
not  more  than  half  a  cent  —  over  the  price 
you  paid  for  sugar  sometime  between  February 
and  June  8.  For  this  reason:  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  tariff  reduction,  the  price  shaded 
off  during  these  months.  On  June  8  the  ac- 
tual tariff  reduction  goes  into  effect.  A 
half  cent  a  pound  comes  off  the  tariff  and 
a  half  cent  goes  on  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
cessing tax.  These  changes  balance  each 
other, 


CONSUMER-  FARMER 
BRIEFS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


CONSUMERS  as  well  as 
producers  and  distributors  are  represented 
on  the  new  Milk  Industry  Board  created  for 
the  Detroit  Milk  Shed  area  under  its  Federal 
license  and  marketing  agreements. 


MORE  INCOME  and  more 
comfort  for  farmers  and  their  families  is 
the  possibility  suggested  by  a  recent  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics'  survey  of  small 
factories  in  small  towns  and  open  country, 
which  shows  they  are  doing  well.  Such  fac- 
tories located  in  sections  where  commercial 
agriculture  cannot  succeed  in  competition 
with  the  better  lands,, would  give  the  farm- 
ers part  time  employment  at  least  and  permit 
them  to  continue  raising  their  own  food. 
Urban  factories,  too,  might  be  moved  to  rural 
surroundings  where  the  former  urban  workers 
could  also  raise  their  own  food. 


A  DECLINE  in  farm  real 
estate  taxes,  like  other  taxes,  means  little 


if   farm  land   values   against   which  taxes 
are   levied,    and   the   incomes  of  farmers, 
fall  more  rapidly  than  do  the  drop  in  taxes. 
This   was   the   case   in   1929   to   1932.  For 
the    first    time    since    1918    tax  payments 
decreased  in  relation  to  land  values  from 
1932    to    1933    in    16    states  reasonably 
representative  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 


THE  NEW  order  of  May 
18  further  defining  farmers'  and  consumers' 
cooperatives  provides  in  part  that  all  co- 
operatives must  be  actually  organized  under 
the  cooperative  laws  of  a  state  or  terri- 
tory and  that  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  business  must  be  done  with  non-mem- 
bers. Only  those  cooperatives  who  do  busi- 
ness within  the  terms  of  this  order  are 
entitled  to  exemptions  from  provisions  of 
Codes.  Copies  of  the  order  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
Washington . 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

CITY  RETAIL  prices  of  foods  continued  to 
rise  moderately  in  May.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  index  for  May  22  was 
108.4  (or  8.4  percent  above  1913).  On 
May  8  it  was  108.2  and  on  April  24,  107.3. 
Present  retail  prices  are  about  16  percent 
above  last  May. 

THE  COST  of  a  month's  supply  of  14  foods 
for  a  typical  family  was  $18.02  on  May 
22,  1934.  The  farm  value  of  these  foods 
was  $6.29,  leaving  $11.73  to  pay  for 
transportation,  processing  and  market- 
ing. 

THUS  THE  farmer  got  350  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  This  marks  a  slight  increase  in 
the  middleman's  share,  partly  due  to  the 
hog  processing  tax. 


CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  POOD 
PRICES  IN  51  CITIES 


Kind  of  Food 


May  15  May  8    May  22  Change 
1933      1954      1934        in  year 


Milk,  qt. 

10 

.0 

11.1 

11.1 

+ 

11 

.1 

VHOOBO  ,      J-  LJ  . 

22 

_3 

23.3 

23 . 4 

A 

Q 

Dn  +  4  o r      1  Vi 

puvioi,  id  . 

9ft 

/CO 

.  c 

.  o 

+ 

C 

V? 

A 
•  V 

Beef 

Roundsteak,  lb. 

24 

6 

27.2 

27.6 

+ 

12. 

2 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

20 

8 

22.0 

22.2 

+ 

6. 

7 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 

15 

1 

16.1 

16.2 

+ 

7 

3 

La^b 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

21 

.4 

27.6 

27.8 

+ 

29 

9 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

11.5 

11.6 

Square  chuck,  lb. 

20.2 

20. 2 

Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

18 

0 

24.3 

23.9 

+ 

32 

8 

Lard,  lb. 

8 

.9 

10.1 

10.1 

+ 

13 

5 

Whole  smo.  ham,  lb. 

18.8 

19.3 

+ 

Poultry 
Hens,  lb. 
Eggs,  doz. 

Bread 


21.5 
20.3 


25.4  25.4 
23.3  23.4 


IN  THE  case  of  those  14  foods,  for  instance, 
a  19  percent  farm-price  rise  would  mean 
about  7  percent  increase  in  retail  price. 
This,  however,  does  not  allow  for  the 
processing  tax. 

IF  THE  DEALER'S  share  is  increased  only 
enough  to  pay  such  taxes  and  to  cover 
increased  wage  rates  neither  farmer  nor 
consumer  will  complain;  for  part  of  such 
increase  goes  back  to  the  farmer  as  bene- 
fit payments  and  part  goes  back  to  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  higher  wages  and 
greater  purchasing  power. 


Vegetables  -  fresh 
Potatoes,  lb. 
Onions,  lb. 
Cabbage,  lb. 

Vegetables  -  fresh 
Lettuce,  head 
Spinach,  lb. 
Carrots,  bunch 

Fruit  -  canned 
Peaches,  #2£  can 
Pears,  #2|  can 
Pineapple,  #2$  can 

Fruit.  fre3h 
Apples,  lb. 
Bannas,  doz. 
Oranges,  doz. 


—  6.9 
22.4  22.5 
26.0      2*. 7 


7.0 

22.2 

32.9 


+  18.1 
+  15.3 


White,  lb. 

6.5 

8 

0 

8.0 

+ 

23 

1 

MAY,   1934,   marked  the  end  of  the  first  year 

Rye,  lb. 

8 

6 

8.6 

of    national    agricultural    adjustment.  It 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 

8 

7 

8.7 

finds  farm-prices  up  19  percent  over  May, 

Cereal  products 

1933. 

Flour,  lb. 

3.4 

4 

7 

4.7 

+ 

38 

2 

Macaroni,  lb. 

14.4 

15 

6 

15.6 

+ 

8 

3 

THIS  RISE  need  not  cause  an  equal  price  in- 
• 

Wheat  cereal,  28  oz. 

22.3 

24 

2 

24.2 

+ 

8 

5 

crease    to    consumers   because,    as   we  have 

Vegetables  -  canned 

seen,    the  farmer's  share  in  retail  price 

Corn,  #2  can 

9.8 

11 

3 

11.3 

+ 

15 

3 

of  food  is  a  minor  one. 

Peas,  #2  can 

12.7 

16 

6 

16.8 

+ 

32 

3 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 

8.7 

10 

6 

10.6 

+ 

21 

8 

1.7 

2.7 

2.7 

+  58.8 

3.9 

4.5 

4.4 

+  12.8 

5.2 

3.7 

3.7 

-  28.8 

10.1 

10.8 

6.8 

6.0 

5.6 

5.4 

18.1 

18.1 

21.0 

21.0 

22.0 

22.0 

-  0.9 
+  26.5 
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Average  Retail  Prices, . May, 22,  1934  (cents) 


MILK 

Butter 

Cheese 

M?»  rkp  t 

iJi  CA  A  '»  V  I/O 

lat' ) 

(lb.  J 

....  \  sa  :  X— 

Lib.) 

United  States 

11.  1 

29.6 

23.4 

Atlanta 

12.0 

31.9 

21.5 

Baltimore 

11 .0 

32.5 

25.4 

Bi  rmineham 

13.5 

29.9 

19.0 

Boston 

10.7 

31.5 

26.0 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

BrideeDort 

14.0 

31 .3 

28.6 

Buffalo 

11 .0 

29. 1 

24.6 

Butte 

11.0 

25.3 

19.5 

PRACTICALLY  NO  change  occurred  in  con- 

Charleston, S.  C. 

14.0 

29.6 

20.9 

sumers'   prices  of  dairy  products  be- 

Chicago 

8.0 

29.4 

26.5 

tween  Mav  8  and  22          Average  Drices 

Cincinnati 

11.0 

28.8 

25. 1 

of   fresh  milk  and  butter  stayed  the 

nleveiand 

10.0 

30.0 

25.7 

same            Cheese    nrices    are  renorted 

Columbus 

9.0 

28.9 

24.7 

up  0.1  cent  a  pound. 

Dallas 

9.0 

27.8 

22.6 

Denver 

10.0 

28.6 

23. 1 

USUALLY  at  this  time  of  the  year,  prices 

Detroit 

10.0 

30.4 

23.6 

of  dairv  oroducts  fall  off  a  little 

Fall  River 

12.0 

30  .9 

26.2 

This   vear  butter   oroduction  has  been 

Houston 

11 .3 

30.4 

19.3 

somewhat  below  last  vear    due  to  noor 

Indianapolis 

9.0 

29.5 

21 . 1 

pasture   conditions   and   to  high  feed 

Jacksonville 

14.0 

29.4 

19.8 

costs.     Also  the  government  has  been 

Kansas  Citv 

11 .0 

28. 1 

21.0 

buvinc  butter  for  relief  Dumoses  which 

Little  Rock 

12.0 

26 .4 

18 . 4 

has    he  lt>Qd    to    ks  en    the    su  rnlus  off 

Los  Angeles 

10.0 

26.6 

22 .2 

the  market. 

Louisville 

11 .0 

29.8 

25.3 

Manchester 

11 .0 

30 .7 

24.5 

DROUGHT    in     the    middle-western  States 

Memphis 

11.0 

28.9 

18.8 

is  making  poor  pasture  conditions  in 

Milwaukee 

9.0 

28.6 

22.3 

the    butter    producing    area. . .  The 

MinneaDolis 

9.0 

28.5 

22 .2 

condition   of   hav   crocs   and  nastures 

Mobile 

12.3 

28.7 

20 . 9 

as    renorted    bv    the    Bureau    of  Ae:ri— 

Newark 

12.0 

32.2 

24.0 

cultural  Economics  on  Mav  1  was  lower 

New  Haven 

14.0 

32  .6 

30.4 

than    reported    on    that    date    in  any 

New  Orleans 

10.0 

29.5 

21 .3 

of    the   past    50    years. .  .      The  June 

New  York 

12.0 

31.5 

27.4 

crop   report,    to  be   issued  after  the 

Norfolk 

14.0 

30.5 

20 . 6 

CONSUMERS'   GUIDE  e:oes  to  Dress,  will 

Omaha 

9.0 

28.4 

23.3 

indicate    how    hay    and   pastures  were 

Peoria 

10 .2 

27.7 

21.6 

affeo  +  pd  bv  weather  conditions  duriner 

Philadelphia 

11  0 

32.9 

28 . 1 

May . 

Pittsburgh 

11  7 

30 . 2 

25.9 

Portland  Me 

11  0 

32.4 

25.9 

Portland.  Ore 

10.4 

25.9 

20 . 9 

Providence 

12 . 0 

30 . 8 

25  4 

Richmond 

12.0 

31 .4 

21 .9 

Rochester 

11 . 0 

28.9 

25 . 5 

St.  Louis 

11  0 

29.8 

23 . 1 

St  Paul 

9  0 

28.5 

23 .4 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.0 

25  .4 

16.6 

San  Franci  sco 

12.0 

27. 5 

27.4 

Savannah 

13  7 

30.4 

20  4 

Scranton 

11 .0 

30 . 5 

25 .3 

Q  7 

on  i 

jCU  .  J. 

Springfield,  111. 

  10.0 

28.0 

22.2 

Washington.  D,  C. 

13:0 

-31.9 

.  .  25.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  May  22.  X934  (cents) 

White     Rye    Whole  wheat 
Markets  (lb.)    qb.j     , (lb.)  


United  States 

8  L  0  

3^7  _ 

Atlanta  

8.8 

9.6 

8.6 

Baltimore  

8.3 

8.7 

9.8 

Birmingham  

8.7 

9.8 

9.2 

BREAD 

Boston  

7.5 

8.7 

8.1 

Bridgeport  

7.7 

8.3 

8.4 

Buffalo  

8.3 

8.1 

9.1 

BREAD    prices    stayed    the    same  during 

Butte  

9.5 

9.7 

9.5 

the  two  weeks  ending  May  22,  White 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

....  8.8 

9.5 

10.4 

bread  continues  to  sell  for  an  average 

Chicago  

7.3 

7.5 

8.9 

price  of  8  cents  a  pound.     This  price 

Cincinnati  

.  .  7.0 

8.7 

9.1 

has  been  maintained  since  the  middle 

Cleveland  

7.0 

7.6 

8.0 

of  March. 

Columbus  

7.4 

7.9 

8.3 

Dallas  

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

THERE  continues  to  be  a  marked  differ- 

Denver  

7.2 

8.9 

7.5 

ence  in  the  price   charged   for  bread 

Detroit  

7.2 

7.5 

7.5 

in  the  different  cities.     In  Jackson- 

Fall River  

7.3 

8.1 

8.5 

ville  consumers  still  have  to  pay  9.6 

Houston  

7.8 

8.0 

7.6 

cents   a  pound,    in   Butte   9.5  cents. 

Indianapolis  

7.3 

7.8 

8.8 

Scranton  and  Seattle   9.3   cents,  San 

Jacksonville  

9.6 

9.8 

10.0 

Francisco  9.2  cents,   and  in  Savannah 

Kansas  City... 

8.1 

8.4 

8.7 

9.1  cents. 

Little  Rock  

8.9 

9.0 

9.5 

Los  Angeles  

8.2 

9.3 

8.5 

IF  THE  BAKERS'  new  code  goes  into  oper- 

Louisville  

6.8 

7.8 

8.0 

ation,    consumers    may    see  something 

Manchester  

7.5 

8.3 

7.6 

very  valuable  come  out  of  Clause  VI-4 

Memphis  

8.0 

8.7 

9.1 

(i). 

Milwaukee  

7.2 

7.1 

7.6 

Minneapolis  

8.1 

8.9 

9.3 

Within  four  weeks  after  the  effective 

Mobile  

8.8 

9.7 

9.7 

date  of  this  code,   the  clause  reads, 

Newark.,..  

9.1 

9.3 

9.6 

the  Code  Authority  shall  have  the  power 

New  Haven  

7.6 

8.3 

8.5 

to  appoint  a  committee  from  the  Industry 

New  Orleans  

8.0 

8.9 

9.6 

to  work  in  collaboration  with  government 

New  York  

8.8 

8.8 

9.2 

agencies  designated  by  the  Administrator 

Norfolk  

8.2 

8.7 

9.3 

in  the  study    of  standards  of  quality. 

Omaha  

8.2 

8.5 

8.0 

nomenclature,    weight,    labeling  and 

Peoria  

7.4 

9.0 

8.8 

datine.Qf  bakery ...produpts^ 

Philadelphia 

8.5 

9.1 

9.7 

This  committee  shall  within  six  months 

Pittsburgh  

8.2 

8.7 

9.1 

after  its  appointment   submit  a  report 

Portland,  Me. 

7.7 

9.3 

8.6 

together    with    recommendations  to  the 

8.3 

9.0 

8.2 

Administrator. 

Providence  

7.3 

8.2 

8.7 

Richmond  

8.5 

8.4 

9.4 

Rochester  

8.0 

8.0 

8.7 

St.  Louis  

7.3 

8.3 

9.2 

St.  Paul  

8.3 

9.1 

9.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.5 

9.2 

7.8 

San  Francisco 

9.2 

8.7 

8.7 

Savannah  

9.1 

9.6 

10.0 

Scranton  

9.3 

9.7 

9.4 

Seattle  

9.3 

9.8 

9.2 

Springfield,  111. 

....  8.5 

9.1 

9.5 
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Washineton.  D.  C. 

8.3  r 

8.9 

 8_9 

Ave rage__Re tail  Prices, _May  22,  1934  .(cents. 


Flour    Macaroni    Whole  cereal 

Marke t S  fib.  )  Qb^ )  128_oz^p_kgl 

UnitedStates  4/7  15^6  24^2  

Atlanta   5.3  16.2  25.9 

Baltimore   4.8  15.5  23.3 

Birmingham   4.8  13.7  25.2 

Boston   5.0  16.7  24.0 

Bridgeport   5.3  16.3  24.5 

Buffalo   4.7  16.3  26.8 

Butte   4.2  15.9  25.9 

Charleston,  S.  C   5.3  15.4  24.9 

Chicago   4.4  14.7  24.2 

Cincinnati   4.6  15.4  21.5 

Cleveland   4.5  15.9  23.3 

Columbus   4.2  17.0  25.6 

Dallas   4.6  15.9  24.5 

Denver   3.7  17.2  22.9 

Detroit   4.3  13.6  23.5 

Fall  River   5.1  15.9  22.8 

Houston   4.7  13.3  21.4 

Indianapolis   4.3  16.1  26.8 

Jacksonville   5.4  15.2  25.4 

Kansas  City   4.4  15.7  23.3 

Little  Rock   4.7  16.5  28.5 

Los  Angeles   4.4  14.6  24.2 

Louisville   4.7  14.1  24.0 

Manchester   5.5  18.0  25.2 

Memphis   5.6  15.0  25.2 

Milwaukee   4.5  14.5  23.3 

Minneapolis   4.5  13.7  23.5 

Mobile   4.9  16.1  24.3 

Newark   5.0  16.1  22.8 

New  Haven   5.2  16.2  23.8 

New  Orleans   5.8  10.0  24.2 

New  York.....   5.1  16.8  23.1 

Norfolk   4.7  15.8  24.5 

Omaha   4.2  18.9  24.5 

Peoria   4.6  16.9  25.6 

Philadelphia   4.8  16.6  22.2 

Pittsburgh  :   4.2  15.3  23.3 

Portland,  Me   4.9  17.0  24.7 

Portland,  Ore   4.1  17.7  24.9 

Providence   5.1  16.0  22.6 

Richmond   4.7  15.4  23.3 

Rochester   5.1  15,6  25.0 

St.  Louis   4.7  16.8  24.3 

St.  Paul   4.5  14.0  23.3 

Salt  Lake  City   3.6  16.1  25.4 

San  Francisco   4.9  16.1  24.3 

Savannah   5.2  15.6  22.8 

Scranton   4.9  16.7  22.9 

Seattle   3.9  16.0  25.7 

Springfield,  111.  ..  4.5  15.9  24.9 

Washington.  D.  C... . .  4.7  15.6  24.2 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

RETAIL  prices  of  flour,  macaroni,  wheat 
cereal  were  reported  the  same  on  May 
22  as  on  May  8. 

COMPARING  these  prices  with  prices  of  a 
year  ago  we  find  that  flour  costs  the 
consumer  about  38  percent  more  than  it 
did  last  year  while  macaroni  and  wheat 
cereal  cost  between  8  percent  and  9 
percent  more  than  they  did  last  year. 

THESE  increases  in  price  have  been  due 
mainly  to  the  higher  prices  of  wheat 
resulting  from  the  small  crop  last 
year  and  from  some  other  factors  such 
as  the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  foreign  exchange  and  the  wheat  pro- 
cessing tax. 

DURING  the  last  two  weeks  in  May  there 
was  a  marked  rise  in  the  wheat  market 
due  to  drought  conditions  and  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  small  wheat  crop  in 
1934.  If  the  drought  continues  to  be 
severe  wheat  prices  may  continue  to  be 
higher  than  they  were  early  this  spring. 

FROM  April  15  to  May  15  the  farm  price 
of  wheat  rose  only  slightly  from  68.7 
cents  a  bushel  to  69.5  cents. 
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Average  Retail 

Prices . 

Mav  22,  1934 

( cents ) 

Round  steak 

Rib  Roast 

Chuck  roast 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

United  States 

27.6 

22.2 

16. 

2.  > 

Atlanta  

27.4 

21.0 

15. 

6 

Baltimore... 

27,2 

23.1 

15. 

4 

Birmingham  

25.9 

22.3 

15. 

3 

BEEF 

Boston  

36.8 

25.2 

20.7 

Bridgeport  

33.8 

27.1 

20. 

1 

Bui ialo  

24.7 

21.7 

15. 

4 

RETAIL  beef  prices  continue    to   go  up. 

Butte  

20.3 

16.7 

12. 

9 

During    the    two   weeks     ending   May  22 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

26.4 

21.5 

14. 

4 

the  average  price  of  round    steak  went 

Chicago  

25.8 

23.6 

16. 

2 

up  4/10  cent  a  pound,    rib    roast  2/10 

Cincinnati. 

26.9 

22.2 

14. 

4 

cent  and  chuck  roast  1/10  cent. 

Cleveland  

26.3 

22.9 

18 

0 

Columbus  

27.9 

23.7 

18 

1 

THIS   increase   in  prices   is   a  continua- 

Dallas  

28.6 

21.7 

15 

8 

tion  of  a  trend  which  has  been  noted 

Denver  

23.3 

18.3 

14 

8 

during   the   past    several   weeks.  Al- 

De troit  

27.6 

21.9 

16 

.9 

though  beef  supplies  are   fairly  large 

Fall  River  

34.3 

22.8 

17 

.6 

the   supplies   of   pork   and   other  com- 

Houston  

26.9 

21.7 

13 

.9 

peting  meats  are  rather  small  and  con- 

Indianapolis 

28.9 

25.7 

18 

.7 

sumer  demand  appears  to  be  continuing 

Jacksonville 

24.2 

21.2 

14 

.9 

at  a  fairly  high  level. 

Kansas  City  

23.8 

18.7 

14 

.7 

- 

Little  Rock 

24.5 

18.9 

14 

.4 

THERE  has  also  been  a  rise  in  the  prices 

Los  Angeles 

23.2 

18.4 

13 

.6 

of  beef  cattle,   both  on  the  wholesale 

Louisville... 

27.1 

18.8 

15 

3  1 

markets  and  on   the   farm.      On  May  15 

Manchester  

33.9 

22.3 

18 

.3  1 

average  farm  price  of  beef  cattle  was 

Memphis  

27.1 

20.5 

13 

.6 

reported  at  $4.13  per  100  pounds  com- 

Milwaukee  

24.3  ' 

19.9 

16 

.3 

pared  with  $3.89  on  April  15  and  $3.79 

Minneapolis. 

24.1 

20.6 

15 

.8 

on  March  15. 

Mobile  

25.5 

18.1 

13 

.8 

Newark  

34.7 

26.3 

18 

.5 

IF  the  drought  situation  now  prevailing  in 

New  Haven 

36.0 

28.2 

21 

.1 

the    Western    States    and    Great  Plains 

New  Orleans. 

25.7 

23.2 

16 

.2 

region  should  continue  it  may  force  the 

New  York  

32.9 

27.2 

18 

.9 

shipment  of  grass  cattle  in  those  areas 

Norfolk  

26.5 

24.0 

15 

.8 

to  market  earlier  and  in  larger  numbers 

Omaha  

24.2 

16.5 

14 

.2 

than  had  been  expected. 

Peoria  

24.9 

17.0 

14 

.4 

Philadelphia 

31.7 

28.6 

19 

.3 

THERE  is  not  room  in  the  table  to  quote 

Pittsburgh  

28.1 

23.4 

15 

.7 

prices  of  all  cuts  of  beef.    In  addition 

35.2 

22.8 

17 

.7 

to  the  three  cuts  quoted  here  the  Bureau 

Portland,  Ore 

22.1 

18.1 

14 

.5 

of  Labor  Statistics   quotes  prices  of 

Providence 

33.7 

25.7 

19 

.8 

sirloin    steak    and    plate    beef.  The 

Richmond. 

28.6 

24.6 

16 

.4 

retail  price  of  sirloin  steak  averaged 

Rochester 

25.4 

20.8 

16 

.1 

31.4  cents  a  pound  and  plate  beef  10.3 

St.  Louis  

29.3 

19.6 

15 

.0 

cents . 

St.  Paul  

23.8 

20.2 

15 

.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

23.3 

18.7 

14 

7 

San  Francisco 

26.0 

23.6 

15 

0 

Savannah  

24.1 

22.1 

15 

Scranton  

31.0 

24.0 

19 

Seattle  

25.3 

22.0 

16 

0 

Springfield,  111. 

26.9 

17.2 

15. 

1 
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Washington.  D. 

c. 

30.5 

24.0 

16 

6 

.Average  Retail 

Prices , 

Way_ 

22, 

1934  (cents) 

Chops 

Lard 

Wh . smo . ham 

(lb 

•  ) 

.  (lb-) 

(lb 

■  ) 

United  States 

23 

.9 

10 

.1  , 

19 

.3 

Atlanta  

23 

.0 

9 

.9 

18 

.2 

Baltimore 

23 

.1 

9 

.4 

18 

.6 

Bi  rmin^ham  

20 

.0 

8 

.8 

17 

.8 

Boston  

24 

.2 

10 

.4 

21 

.3 

Pork 

26 

.2 

10 

.3 

19 

.9 

25 

.4 

9 

.2 

19 

.3 

Butte  

20 

.8 

11 

.3 

19 

.4 

RETAIL    prices    of    fresh    pork  products 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

19 

.1 

10 

.7 

17 

.5 

dropped  a  little  during  the  two  weeks 

Chicago  

24 

.5 

9 

.8 

19 

.2 

ending  May   22.      During  April  prices 

Cincinnati  

23 

.3 

11 

.2 

17 

.3 

of    these    fresh    pork    products  rose 

Cleveland  

25 

.2 

11 

.8 

19 

.5 

steadily   while   prices    of   cured  pork 

Columbus  

26 

.3 

9 

.2 

IS 

.8 

such  as  hams,  picnics,   salt  pork  and 

Dallas    

23 

.3 

11 

.8 

19 

.3 

bacon  increased  only  moderately. 

Denver  

23 

.6 

10 

.2 

20 

.4 

Detroit  

27 

.0 

9 

.7 

20 

.4 

DURING  the   two  weeks  ending  May  22  the 

Fall  River  

25 

.0 

9 

.4 

20 

.4 

average   price    of   loin    roast  dropped 

Houston  

21. 

2 

9 

.2 

19 

3/10  cent  a  pound  and  pork  chops  4/10 

Indianapolis  

23 

,6 

10 

.1 

19 

.4 

cent.     On  the  other  hand  the  price  of 

Jacksonville  

20. 

,2 

10 

.8 

18 

.3 

whole  hams  went  up  1/2  cent,  picnics  up 

Kansas  City  

21 . 

.0 

10 

.7 

18 

.7 

1/10  cent  and  bacon  up  1/10  cent.  This 

Little  Rock  

20. 

3 

10 

.2 

18 

.3 

recent  drop  in  prices  of  fresh  pork  and 

Los  Angeles  

27, 

4 

10, 

.1 

19 

.1 

the  increase  in  the  price  of  cured  pork 

Louisville   

21 

,7 

9 

.7 

17 

.1 

are    tending    to    bring    about    a  more 

Manchester  

23, 

6 

10 

,2 

19 

.8 

normal  relation  between  the  two.  Prices 

Memohis  

21 

.4 

8 

.7 

19 

.5 

of    cured    pork    have    been  relatively 

Milwaukee  

23 

.8 

10 

.6 

18 

.4 

low    because    of    the    fact    that  large 

Minneapolis  

24, 

,  1 

9 

.7 

18 

,6 

quantities    of    pork    were    bought  for 

Mobile  

20 

.8 

9 

.9 

18 

6 

storage    some    months    ago    at  lower 

Newark 

26 

.0 

9 

.8 

19, 

,7 

prices.     Some  packers  who  do  not  have 

New  Haven  

-  26. 

,  4 

11 

.  1 

22. 

,4 

storage  facilities  have  complained  that 

New  Oreleans  

21. 

.9 

9 

.5 

19. 

2 

they  could  make   little  profit  during 

New  York  

25 

.4 

10 

.9 

19. 

.9 

the  past  two  or  three  months. 

Norfolk  

22 

.6 

9 

.8 

18, 

,4 

Omaha  

20, 

6 

10 

.3 

18, 

.8 

THE  farm  price  of  hogs  dropped  from  $3.88 

Peoria 

22 

.1 

10 

.5 

19 

,5 

a  100  pounds  on  March  15   to  $3.49  on 

Philadelohia  

28 

.1 

10 

.4 

18 

.6 

April   15  and   to  $3.17  on  May   15.  A 

Pittsburgh  

24 

.9 

9 

.9 

19 

.1 

year  ago  on  May  15,   1933  the  price  was 

Portland,  Me. 

24 

.5 

10 

.0 

19 

.9 

$3.88.        In    making    this  comparison, 

Portland,  Ore  . 

25 

.1 

10 

.7 

20 

.4 

however,    it  should  be  remembered  that 

Providence 

25 

.6 

9 

.6 

19 

.3 

at   the  present   time  a  processing  tax 

Richmond  

*'  .  23 

.8 

9 

.6 

18. 

,6 

of  $2,25   is  being  collected  and  that 

Rochester  

25 

.7 

9 

.5 

19. 

.2 

the  receipts  from  this  tax  will  be  used 

St.  Louis  , 

22, 

3 

9. 

.1 

19. 

3 

to  make  benefit  payments   to  hog  pro- 

St. Paul  

22. 

7 

9, 

9 

18. 

6 

ducers  . 

Salt  Lake  City 

24. 

3 

11 . 

5 

21. 

4 

San  Francisco 

21. 

1 

11 . 

0 

21 . 

6 

Savannah 

19. 

4 

10 . 

4 

17. 

0 

Scranton  . 

25 . 

1 

10. 

8 

19. 

3 

Seattle  

27. 

0 

10. 

8 

21. 

8 

21. 

4 

9. 

6 

19.8 

Washington,  D.  C. 

25. 

1 

9. 

8 

19. 

5 
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Average  Retail  Prices.,  May  22,   1934  (Cents) 

Leg  of  lamb  Breast  lamb  Square  chuck 

Marltpt<5                               1  h                         lb  lh 

United  States 

27. 

8 

11 . 

6 

20. 

2  

Atlanta  

26, 

,9 

11. 

0 

17. 

4 

28, 

,7 

13, 

0 

22. 

0 

Birmingham  

27, 

,3 

11, 

7 

14, 

6 

LAM3 

Boston  

27, 

,0 

14, 

,5 

17, 

,0 

Bridgeport  

27 

.5 

9 

.8 

22 

,2 

Buffalo  

26 

.1 

11 

.8 

22 

.2 

RETAIL  prices  of  lamb  continue  to  rise 

Butte  

27 

.8 

10 

.9 

21 

.8 

although  the  increase  from  May  8  to 

Charleston,  S, 

C. 

27 

.4 

14 

.6 

18 

.2 

May    22    was    rather    moderate.  The 

Chicago  

26 

,4 

10 

.4 

21 

.9 

average  price   of   leg   of   lamb  went 

C-incinnati  

33 

.5 

16 

.7 

26 

.0 

up  2/10  cents  a  pound,  breast  of  lamb 

29 

.9 

11 

.8 

24 

.1 

up  1/10  cent  and  rib  chops  up  1/10 

Columbus  

31 

.2 

12 

.3 

20 

.5 

cent,   while  there  was  no  change  in 

Dallas  

27 

.1 

14 

.1 

17 

.9 

the  price  of  square  chuck. 

Denver  

26 

.7 

11 

.0 

19 

.7 

Detroit  

28 

.6 

13 

.5 

26 

.7 

Fall  River  

26 

.8 

10 

.2 

18 

.4 

Lamb  prices  usually  come  down  a  little 

Houston  

28 

.9 

12 

.0 

16 

.7 

at  this  time  of  the  year  as  the  mar- 

Indianapolis 

27 

.8 

13 

.1 

20 

.8 

ketings  of  new  crop  of  lambs  increase. 

Jacksonville 

27 

.5 

10 

.7 

17 

.0 

This  year  the  drought  may  force  some 

Kansas  City 

27 

.1 

11 

.4 

17 

.6 

lambs    to   market    earlier    than  they 

Little  Rock 

27 

.8 

12 

.4 

17 

.7 

would  ordinarily  be  shipped. 

Los  Angeles 

22 

.9 

10 

.9 

15 

.8 

Louisville  

36 

.4 

18 

.8 

16 

.3 

Manchester  

27 

.4 

13 

.5 

19 

.4 

THE  average  farm  price  of  lambs  on  May 

Memphis  

28 

.8 

12 

.1 

17 

.7 

15  was  reported  at  $6.95  a  100  pounds 

Milwaukee  

27 

.6 

9 

.9 

22 

.2 

which  is  98  percent  of  the  pre-war 

Minneapolis 

26 

.5 

9 

.8 

20 

.8 

parity  price.    The  farm  price  of  wool 

Mobile  

28 

.5 

13 

.9 

17 

.9 

on  May  15  was  110  percent  of  pre-war 

Newark  

27 

.7 

12 

.7 

24 

.3 

parity.     The   only   other   farm  price 

New  Haven  

28 

.8 

12 

.5 

24 

,2 

which  is  reported  at  close  to  parity 

New  Orleans 

26 

.9 

11 

.0 

16 

.2 

is   the  price   of  apples  which  is  98 

New  York  

27.5 

11 

.1 

20 

.2 

percent  of  the  pre-war  parity. 

Norfolk  

27 

.3 

10 

.0 

17 

,2 

Omaha  

24 

.9 

7 

.5 

16 

,5 

Peoria  

28 

.9 

13 

.0 

21 

,3 

Philadelphia 

29 

.6 

8 

.3 

20 

,3 

Pittsburgh  

27 

.7 

12 

.6 

19, 

8 

Portland,  Me. 

26 

.7 

16 

.8 

19, 

5 

Portland,  Ore. 

25 

.7 

10 

.1 

18, 

5 

Providence  

26 

.9 

10 

.0 

21. 

4 

Richmond  

27. 

3 

12, 

2 

21. 

7 

Rochester  

26 

.9 

12 

,1 

22. 

2 

St.  Louis  

28, 

,8 

13, 

.6 

20. 

0 

St.  Paul  

24 

.8 

9. 

,5 

21. 

3 

Salt  Lake  City 

27 

,1 

9. 

5 

19. 

0 

San  Francisco 

26, 

.0 

9. 

4 

16. 

2 

Savannah  

27, 

,4 

11. 

6 

17. 

9 

Scranton  

30, 

4 

11. 

7 

22. 

2 

Seattle  

25 

.2 

11, 

,4 

19. 

1 

Springfield,  111. 

27 

.5 

10, 

,5 

13. 

9 

Washington,  D. 

c, 

28. 

0 

10. 

9 

20. 

9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  May  22,   1954  (Cents) 


Kens  Eggs 

Markets   lb.  doz  

United  States  25  .4   23^4  

Atlanta   21.8  23.3 

Baltimore   27.7  22.8 

Birmingham   16.5  20.1 

Boston   29.9  33.8  POULTRY 

Bridgeport   29.9  31.1 

Buffalo   26.3  23.7 

Butte   19.7  20.8                PRICES   of  hens   and   eggs   to  consumers 

Charleston,  S.  C   22.9  22.2                   during   the   two  weeks   ending  May  22 

Chicago   27.7  25.3                    showed    practically    no    change.  The 

Cincinnati   25.5  20.6                   average  United  States  price   of  hens 

Cleveland   26.0  23.4                   remained    the    same    and    the  average 

Columbus   24.5  18,3                   price    of   eggs   went   up    1/10   cent  a 

Dallas   21.2  21.7  dozen. 

Denver   20.6  22.1 

Detroit   27.4  21.7 

Fall  River   29.1  28.4                THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  egg 

Houston   23.4  20.3                   prices  are  at  their  lowest  and  when 

Indianapolis   23.8  19.3                   egg  quality  is  particularly  good. 

Jacksonville   24.2  24.3 

Kansas  City   20.8  22.0 

Little  Rock   18.5  18.3                FARM  prices  of  eggs  have  not  mounted  as 

Los  Angeles   28.3  22.1                    fast   as   consumers'    prices  have.  On 

Louisville...   21.4  20.3                   May    15    they    averaged    13.3    cents  a 

Manchester   28.1  27.1                   dozen  compared  with  the   city  retail 

Memphis   19.7  19.8                   price  of  23.4  cents.     A  year  ago  the 

Milwaukee   24.4  21.0                    farm   price   was    11.8    cents    and  the 

Minneapolis   24.3  21.4                    city  retail  price  was  20.3  cents. 

Mobile   17.8  18.0 

Newark   30.1  32.5 

New  Haven   31.2  31.4 

New  Orleans   22.7  20.8 

New  York   28.9  33.0 

Norfolk   24.7  '  22.5 

Omaha   19.9  17.7 

Peoria   21.9  17.5 

Philadelphia   30.4  28.2 

Pittsburgh   26.5  23.7 

Portland,  Me   28.2  27.2 

Portland,  Ore   23.7  20.6 

Providence   29.2  28.4 

Richmond   27.5  20.4 

Rochester....   26.8  23.9 

St.  Louis   22.8  19.5 

St.  Paul   22.9  21.0 

Salt  Lake  City  ;   23.8  21.3 

San  Francisco   32.7  23.5 

Savannah   20.0  21.7 

Scranton   29.6  25.7 

Seattle   25.5  24.5 

Springfield,  111   21.0  16.8 

Washington.  D.  C.  51 .5  27  . 1  -  19  - 


Average  Retail 

Prices,  May  22 

1934 

/ cents ) 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Cebbage 

Markets 

_J.lb.)  .. 

Ilb.l 

_Llb 

•  ). 

United  States 

2.7 

4.4 

3. 

7 

Atlanta  

3.3 

4.6 

2, 

5 

Baltimore  

  3.3 

4.4 

4. 

3 

Birmingham  

  3.2 

4.8 

2 . 

1 

VEGETABLES 

Boston  

  2.6 

4.4 

4. 

7 

Bridgeport  

  2.7 

4.7 

4. 

3 

Buffalo  

  2.4 

4.3 

3 . 

6 

(Fresh) 

Butte  

  1.3 

5.0 

4 

5 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

  2.9 

5.2 

2 . 

5 

Chicago  

  2.5 

4.2 

3 . 

4 

AVERAGE    prices    of    potatoes    were  un- 

Cincinnati  

  2.9 

4.6 

3 

4 

changed  during  May  although  wholesale 

Cleveland  

  3.1 

4.5 

3 

6 

market   prices    fell    off.       The  ship- 

Columbus  

  2.7 

5.0 

3 

8 

ments    of    new    potatoes    are  running 

Dallas  

  3.8 

5.2 

3 

.2 

well    above    last    year   but    tne  ship- 

Denver  

  2.4 

4.5 

3 

.8 

ments  of  old  stock  are  about  the  same 

Detroit  

  2.3 

4.0 

3 

.4 

as  last  year.     Louisiana,  South  Caro- 

Fall River  

  2.7 

4.9 

4 

.7 

lina,  Alabama,  and  Texas  are  supplying 

Houston  

  2.9 

3.4 

1 

.9 

the  market  with  new  potatoes. 

Indianapolis  

  2.5 

4.7 

3 

.9 

Jacksonville  

  2.6 

4.2 

2 

.  1 

ONION  prices   dropped   slightly — 1/10  of 

Kansas  City  

  2.6 

5.2 

3 

.  4 

a  cent  a  pound — during  the   two  weeks 

Little  Rock  

  2.5 

4.2 

2 

.7 

ending  May  22.    Supplies  of  new  onions 

Los  Angeles  

  2.5 

3.1 

1 

.6 

in  May  were  above  last  year  but  recent- 

Louisville  

  2.8 

4.8 

4 

.2 

ly    have    fallen    off    rather  sharply. 

Manchester  

  2.4 

5.1 

4 

.8 

Memphis  

  2.7 

4.5 

2 

.6 

CABBAGE  prices  continue  low.     The  early 

Milwaukee  

  2.3 

4.0 

3 

.5 

crop  is  large  and  supplies  in  the  mar- 

Minneapolis  

  2.5 

4.9 

4 

.3 

ket  are  heavy.    Up  to  June  2  shipments 

Mobile  

  2.3 

3.4 

2 

.0 

were  17,625  cars  compared  with  11,360 

Newark  

  3.7 

4.1 

3 

.8 

cars  last  year.     Mississippi  and  Ten- 

New Haven  

  2.8 

5.1 

5 

.3 

nessee  are  now  supplying  a  large  part 

New  Orleans  

  2.4 

3.2 

3 

.0 

of  the  cabbage.    Supplies  will  probably 

New  York  

  3.7 

4.4 

4 

.9 

continue    large       for    several  weeks. 

Norfolk  

  3.2 

5.1 

4 

.3 

Omaha  

  2.3 

5.5 

4 

.1 

Peoria  

  2.2 

5.8 

4 

.0 

Philadelphia  

  3.4 

3.9 

4 

.2 

Pittsburgh  

  3.2 

4.7 

3 

.9 

Portland,  Me  

  2.5 

4.9 

4 

.9 

Portland,  Ore 

  1.6 

3.5 

3 

.4 

Providence  

  2.6 

4.3 

4 

.2 

Richmond  

  3.5 

4.9 

4 

.0 

Rochester   

  2.2 

4.5 

4 

.2 

St.  Louis  

  2.3 

4.2 

3 

0 

St.  Paul  

  2.5 

4.8 

4 

.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

  1.7 

4.3 

4 

.1 

San  Francisco 

  2.4 

3.6 

— 

Savannah  

  2.5 

4.5 

3 

4 

Scranton  

  2.9 

4.2 

3 

8 

Seattle..  

  2.2 

3.4 

3 

8 

Springfield,  111 

  2.1 

5.4 

3 

6 
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Washington.  D.  C 
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5.0 

4. 
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Average  Retail_Prices ,  May  22,  1934  (.Cents) 
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Average  Retail 

Prices,  May 

22,  1934 

( cents 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(lb.) 

(doz.-lb. 

*)  fdoz.l 

United  States 

7.0 

22.2 

32.9 

Atlanta  

6.9 

21.0 

24.8 

Baltimore  

7.6 

18.9 

38.2 

Birmingham  

7.5 

*5.5 

24.9 

FRUIT 

Boston  

6.8 

*5.5 

35.0 

Bridgeport  

6.2 

*6. 1 

35.7 

Buffalo  

5.3 

24.6 

31 .9 

(Fresh) 

Butt©  

8.1 

*7.7 

28.9 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

4.6 

17.6 

23.8 

Chicago  

7.2 

*6.7 

37.0 

ORANGE       prices    to    consumers    went  up 

Cincinnati  

6.3 

*6.2 

35.2 

rather    sharply    from    an    average  of 

Cleveland  

6.7 

*5.8 

35.5 

29.7  cents   a  dozen   on  May  8   to  32.9 

Columbus  

7.5 

*6-4 

34.5 

cents   on  May  22.      This   is  partly  a 

Dallas  

— 

*6.5 

33.4 

result  of  the  usual  seasonal  increase 

Denver  

7.7 

*rT  A 

30.1 

in  demand   at   this   time   of   the  year. 

Detroit  

6.9 

*5.6 

35.1 

Another  important  reason  is  that  ship- 

Fall River  

8.8 

*6.6 

35.2 

ments    of    oranges    are    running  con- 

Houston  

— 

19.2 

32.3 

siderably    below    last    year.  Whole- 

Indianaoolis  

6.9 

*7  .4 

31.4 

sale  prices   rose   rapidly   in  May  and 

Jacksonville  

6.9 

14.3 

19.9 

the   price    of    Valencias    in   New  York 

Kansas  City  

7.7 

*6.5 

34.0 

City  averaged  the  highest  of  any  May 

Little  Rock  

7.2 

*5.5 

32.0 

since  1930. 

Los  Angeles  

7.8 

*5.7 

17.6 

Louisville  

7.7 

*7.0 

33.3 

APPLE  prices   continued   a  moderate  rise 

Manchester  

4.7 

*6.2 

37.9 

and  went   up   1/10   of   a   cent   a  pound 

Memphis  

9.0 

*5.8 

35.9 

during    the    two    weeks.       Farm  prices 

Milwaukee  

6.8 

*6.4 

32.4 

in   May  were   about   4   cents   a  bushel 

Minneapolis  

7.7 

*7.5 

33.1 

above  April .      Shipments   continue  be- 

Mobile  

.  6.3 

16.9 

27.9 

low  last  year. 

Newark  

6.9 

23.7 

36.9 

New  Haven  

6.0 

24.6 

38.4 

BANANA  prices  continue  low — slightly  be- 

New Orleans  

— 

16.6 

26.3 

low  last  year. 

New  York  

8.4 

23.1 

38.4 

Norfolk  

7.4 

24.6 

33.3 

Omaha  

7.5 

*7.5 

32.1 

Peoria  

8.6 

*7.0 

33.1 

Philadelphia  

7.4 

20.5 

37.4 

Pittsburgh  

5.5 

24.7 

36.4 

Portland,  Me  

4.4 

*7.9 

37.5 

Portland,  Ore  

5.1 

*7.0 

27.0 

Providence  

7.6 

*6.0 

36.9 

Richmond  

7.0 

22.9 

32.5 

Rochester  

5.3 

22.1 

32.7 

St .  Louis  

7.4 

*6.4 

32.2 

St.  Paul  

8.3 

♦8.0 

35.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.8 

*7.6 

28.3 

San  Francisco  

6.0 

21.6 

24.4 

Savannah  

6.4 

19.8 

23.2 

Scranton  

5.7 

18.8 

31.9 

Seattle  

4.7 

*7.2 

26.4 

Springfield,  111 

7.8 

*6.4 

37.3 
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Washington.  D.  C. 

8.0 

22.5 

36.3 

Average  Retail 

Prices,  May 

22 

,  193^ 

(Ce 

nts) 

Peaches  Pears 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

. .   ... 

Tomatoe: 

Markets  

JUL 

-I/2_can_ 

_#_2  1/2  can 

£  2_l/2  ,,can_ 

# 

2  can 

JL.2 

_can  #_ 

JL_  1.1/2*. 

United  States 

18. 1 

21.0 

22.0 

11.3 

 _.  10 . 6 

Atlanta  

18.4 

22.6 

22.4 



11.6 

18.3 

10.0 

Baltimore  

IS.  3 

19.0 

19.8 

12.8 

16.1 

10.5 

Birmingham  

18.2 

23.4 

22.6 

11.8 

17.6 

10.1 

Boston  

19.2 

21.2 

22.1 

13.1 

17.3 

12.5 

Bridgeport....  

19.0 

23.2 

22.2 

13.3 

18.9 

12.5 

Buffalo  

18.2 

21.6 

21.8 

11.4 

15.8 

11.6 

Butte  

19.0 

21.2 

24.0 

11.3 

14.9 

11.5 

Charleston,  S. 

C 

16.3 

21.0 

21.0 

10.3 

17.0 

9.6 

Chicago  

19.6 

22.8 

23.3 

11.6 

15.4 

11.8 

Cincinnati  

18.4 

22  .3 

22.5 

10.8 

15.5 

10.8 

Cleveland  

19  0 

21.7 

22.1 

11.8 

17.1 

11.0 

Columbus  

18.0 

22.3 

23.2 

10.1 

17.5 

10.4 

Dallas  

19.5 

22.8 

23.0 

12.0 

19.0 

10.4 

Denver  

19  .2 

21 .4 

23.6 

11.4 

17.9 

11.1 

Detroit  

17.7 

20.5 

22.6 

10.4 

18.1 

10.8 

Fall  River  

18  .5 

21 .4 

21.0 

11.1 

17.4 

11,4 

Houston  

16.4 

19.4 

20.8 

11.0 

15.5 

9.3 

Indianapolis 

18.2 

25.7 

23.3 

10.1 

16.8 

10.5 

Jacksonville 

15  .8 

19  .7 

20.3 

11.5 

16.0 

8.8 

Kansas  City 

18.5 

21 .7 

23.4 

10.1 

16.6 

9.6 

Little  Rock  

19.4 

23.0 

22.6 

10.4 

16.3 

9.5  . 

Los  Angeles  

15.0 

17.7 

19.4 

10.5 

16.0 

*13.0 

Louisville  

19.2 

21.4 

21.5 

9.3 

15.1 

9.3 

Manchester  

19.6 

21 .2 

22.9 

12.8 

17.4 

12.6 

Memphis  

17.1 

20.9 

22.  C 

10.1 

15.4 

9.1 

19.4 

19.4 

24.2 

11.6 

17.5 

12.0 

Minneapolis 

19.8 

23.1 

23.7 

9.6 

17.1 

11.0 

Mobile  

16.5 

18.4 

18.9 

10.3 

15.6 

9.6 

Newark  

15.9 

18.5 

20.6 

11.4 

16.3 

10.9 

New  Haven  

20.1 

25.6 

23.1 

14.4 

18.4 

13.4 

New  Orleans 

17.1 

19.6 

20.5 

11.1 

16.8 

10.1 

New  York  

16.7 

19.1 

20.3 

11.4 

16.4 

11.0 

Norfolk  

17.5 

22.7 

23.0 

10.6 

15.8 

9.3 

Omaha  

19.6 

21 .7 

22.9 

10.4 

15.9 

10.6 

Peoria  

19.9 

22.6 

22.8 

11.6 

15.8 

11.3 

Philadelphia 

16.7 

18.4 

21.4 

11.8 

16.9 

11.5 

Pittsburgh  

17.8 

21 .0 

22.5 

10.9 

15.6 

10.4 

Portland,  Me. 

19.6 

22.5 

23.0 

11.5 

17.3 

11.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

18.2 

18.3 

21.4 

12.6 

17.3 

*14.0 

Providence  

18.4 

20.2 

21.8 

11.9 

18.4 

11.0 

Richmond  

17.1 

21.8 

22.5 

10.4 

18.5 

8.9 

Rochester  

19.7 

20.2 

22.6 

12.1 

15.3 

11.9 

St.  Louis...  

17.6 

21.1 

22.6 

10.6 

17.5 

9.5 

St.  Paul  

19.5 

23.5 

23.3 

11.1 

16. 1 

11.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

19.6 

21.5 

22.6 

10.9 

15.3 

*12.S 

San  Francisco 

15.8 

17.9 

19.7 

10.9 

15.5 

*12.1 

Savannah  

18.2 

21.9 

22.4 

10.1 

19.3 

9.1 

Scranton  

17.7 

20.0 

21.0 

12.0 

16.6 

12.0 

Seattle  

17.6 

18.4 

21.1 

12.0 

18.1 

*14.5 

Springfield,  111. 

19.2 

24.3 

24.5 

10.5 

16.5 

12.3 

Washington,  D. 

c. 

16.5 

19.6 

20.3 

10.5 

15.1 

9.5 
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NICE  JOB  ! 


Fifty-one  of  the  63  cit- 
ies covered  by  the  National  Milk 
Survey  have  now  turned  in  their 
results.  The  staff  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  tabulating  these  re- 
sults. 

Already   stark   facts  show- 
ing    underconsumption     of  this  im- 
portant food    are  coming    to  light.. 
Kansas      City,    Missouri,  reports 
families  in  typical     school  dis- 
tricts consume  only  about     38  per- 
cent of  the  mimimum  amount    of  milk 
which  authorities     say  is  needed 
for  a  foundation    to    good  health. . 
Portland,    Oregon,       reports  con- 
sumption of  milk     and  other  dairy 
products  is  "decidedly  below"  even 
the  cheapest  possible  adequate  diet, . 
The    Memphis,    Tennessee,  committee 
states      there    is  underconsumption 
in  that  area. 


All  these  reports  — 
and  the  data  submitted  by  Na- 
tional Milk  Survey  Committees 
in  other  cities  -—  will  be  care- 
fully studied,  analyzed,  and  made 
public  shortly. 

Meantime,  I  want    to  thank 
the  committee   of  women  in  each 
of  these  cities  for  the  magnifi- 
cent work  they  have  done.  They 
have  carried  on  a   difficult  job 
of  organization  with  intelligence, 
dispatch,  and  keenest  interest... 
All  of  it  volunteer  service.  A 
fine  sample  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vice    women  are  ready  to  give 
their  communities    and  the  nation 
in  tackling  a  serious  economic 
problem.      In  uncovering  facts 
about  consumption     of  milk  they 
are  contributing    to  the  better 
solution    of    one    of    the  major 
farmer-consumer  problems. 


Consummers'  Counsel 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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MORE  MILK  —  at  better  prices  —  in 


a  few  months'  time  has  become  a  major  concern  of 
millions  of  people  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  For  three  and  a  half  million  dairy 
farmers  it  is  the  key  to  their  recovery.  For  mil- 
lions of  depression-pinched  children  it  is  essential 
if  they  are  to  have  a  chance  to  grow  into  healthy 
children . 


HERE  IN  WASHINGTON  the  AAA  is  tack- 


ling the  farmers'  end  of  the  problem  through  market- 
ing agreements,  The  Consumers'  Counsel  is  exploring 
actual   conditions   of  underconsumption   in  63  cities 


through  facts  gathered  by  women  for  the  National  Milk  Survey.  Congress  has 
instructed  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  examine  into  the  whole  problem  of 
milk  production  and  distribution. 


and  groups  of  consumers  are  pressing  for  relief  in  a  vigorous  way.  New  York 
City  is  buying  milk  and  selling  it  to  needy  families  at  5  cents  below  the 
regular  price.  The  Park  Commissioner  there  is  arranging  for  milk  stands  in 
the  city  parks  to  encourage  children  to  drink  milk  instead  of  "pop."  Mil- 
waukee is  studying  costs  of  distributing  milk.  Women  in  many  cities  are 
making  new  efforts  to  get  milk  with  lunches  for  school  children.  One  city 
has  purchased  a  "relief"  cow  for  a  family  of  11  to  make  possible  an  adequate 
supply  at  the  lowest  cost. 


tion  —  get  on  this  job  of  solving  the  problem  of  more  milk  at  better  prices 
to  farmers  and  to  consumers  we  can  go  far  toward  achieving  one  of  the  es- 
sentials of  a  good  life  for  all  of  us. 


THROUGHOUT    the    country,  communities 


IF    ENOUGH    minds    —    and  determina- 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  doing  in  your  community? 


Consumers'  Counsel. 


Not  TOO  sweet 

>/e  ase 


r 


REMEMBER  HOW  we  all 
saved  sugar  during 
the  War?  There  was 
a  world  shortage  then. 
Now,  seventeen  years 
later,  there  is  a 
world  surplus. 


CONGRESS  HAS  made 
sugar  a  basic  commodity  in  an  attempt  to 
aid  American  beet  and  cane  sugar  producers. 
Unlike  milk,  which  is  a  national  —  and  a 
local  —  question,  sugar  is  an  interna- 
tional problem.  Our  own  sugar  troubles 
cannot  be  cured  without  consideration  of 
the  world  sugar  situation. 

SUGAR  CANE  is  the 
oldest  sugar  producing  plant  known.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  of  ancient  India, 
and  before  the  Christian  era  Europe  was  im- 
porting it  in  small  quantities  from  Asia. 
It  was  a  luxury,  and  for  centuries  was  used 
only  as  medicine.  The  Arabs  carried  it 
into  Northern  Africa  and  sometime  in  the 
eighth  century  it  reached  Europe. 

WE  DO  NOT  know  when 


THAT  IS  what  Uncle  Sam  has  just  said  to 
sugar  farmers  in  the  recent  sugar  act.  It  seems  we 
were  getting  too  sweet  as  producers  and  not  sweet  enough 
as  consumers.  In  fact  the  whole  sugar  problem  had  be- 
come a  very  sticky  business.  Beet  and  cane  sugar 
farmers  were  threatened  with  distress  by  a  collapse  in 
sugar  prices.  Because  of  our  tariff  Cuba  was  losing 
her  chief  market  for  sugar  and  hundreds  of  farmers 
in  the  United  States  could  no  longer  sell  their  pro- 
ducts to  Cuba.  It  was  not  a  sweet  picture.  Here's 
the  story  on  how  the  AAA  is  tackling  the  problem. 


it  came  to  North  America.  We  do  know  that 
the  American  Indians  used  honey  and  maple 
sugar  for  sweetening.  There  is  a  legend 
that  Columbus  brought  some  sugar-cane 
seedlings  with  him  on  his  second  voyage. 


SUGAR 


from  sugar 


beets  is  compara- 
tively modern  in 
Europe  and  America, 
although  the  Chinese 
were  making  a  crude 
sugar  from  beets 
in  the  very 
early  days. 

DURING  THE  WAR,  a 
world  shortage 
occurred  because 
two-thirds    of  the 


Typical  sugar  beet. 
Weight,    \\  pounds 
-  3  - 


European  beet  fields  were  not  producing. 
Prices  soared.  In  1920  housewives  paid  25 
cents  a  pound  for  sugar.  Naturally  with 
such  high  prices,  sugar  areas  started  fever- 
ishly to  increase  their  output.  The  total 
amount  of  sugar  produced  in  the  world  in- 
creased from  a  little  over  21  million  tons 
in  1913-1914  to  nearly  32  million  tons  in 
1930-1931. 

WE  BEGAN  eating  more 
sugar  too,  after  the  War,  but  world  con- 
sumption did  not  keep  up  with  production. 
By  1933,  8  million  tons  of  unsold  sugar 
was  stacked  up  in  warehouses.  This  mount- 
ing surplus  knocked  prices  down.  In  1933 
the  average  price  housewives  paid  for  a 
pound  of  sugar  was  5.1  cents.  Farmers  who 
got  $11.74  for  a  ton  of  beets  in  1919  got 
only  $5.32  per  ton  in  1932.  Cane  growers 
saw  their  prices  drop  from  $7.28  a  ton  in 
1918  to  $3.19  in  1932. 

THIS     DECREASED  price 
was  due   to  a  surplus 
in  the  sugar-producing 
areas  which  supply  the 
United   States.       Beet  1. 
sugar   is  produced  in 
the  western  states   of  2. 
California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Nebraska  3. 

Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin.  Only  a 
small  part  of  our 
consumption  —  about  4. 
2  1/2  percent  —  is 
cane  sugar  from  5. 
Louisiana,  Florida 
and  Georgia. 

EVEN  WITH  the  more 
than  4  million  tons  imported  from  our 
island  territories  ■ —  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
1932-1933,   we  still  had  to  import     over  a 


million  and  a  half  tons  —  about  28  per- 
cent —  from  Cuba. 

MOST  OF  all  this  cane 
sugar  comes  into  this  country  raw  and  goes 
to  the  great  refineries  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  There  are  a  few  refineries  on  the 
Gulf  coast  and  two  near  San  Francisco. 

BEET  SUGAR  is  process- 
ed  throughout  the  Western  and  Middle  West- 
ern states  where  the  beets  gtow.  After 
processing,  75  percent  of  the  entire  amount 
goes  to  the  retailers  for  our  use.  Special- 
ists say  only  25  percent  of  our  sugar  is 
used  for  commercial  purposes. 

SEVERAL  ATTEMPTS  have 
been  made  to  protect  our  domestic  sugar 
growers  by  a  tariff  on  foreign  sugar.  In 
1922  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act,  and  in  1930 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  raised  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar.  But  instead  of  bringing  a 
market  to  the  cane  growers  in  the  South  and 

the  beet  farmers  in 
the  West,  the  tariff 
helped  the  sugar  grow- 
ers in  our  island 
possessions.  They  had 
the  same  tariff  pro- 
tection, more  favor- 
able climate,  and  low- 
er production  costs. 
They  could  sell  sugar 
for  less  than  the 
growers  on  the  conti- 
nent . 

THE  MORE  continental 
and  insular  sugar  was 
produced,  the  smaller 
need  there  was  for 
Cuban  sugar.  In  1928 
w©  bought  over  4  million  tons  from  them, 
but  in  1932-33  we  bought  only  about  1  1/2 
million  tons.  As  they  had  less  and  less 
money    with    which    to    buy    other  things, 


THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

Asks  farmers  to  adjust  supply 
in  return  for  benefit  payments. 
Levies  a  processing  tax  of  1/2 
cent  a  pound  to  finance  the 
program. 

Reduces  the  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugar  1/2  cent  to  balance  the 
processing  tax  and  avoid  in- 
creased price  to  the  consumer. 
Seeks  to  attain  parity  income 
for  domestic  producers. 
Seeks  to  improve  labor  condi- 
tions and  regulate  child  labor. 


J 


hundreds  of  non-sugar  farmers 
In  the  United  States  lost  one 
of  their  best  markets  for  but- 
ter, cheese,  milk,  pork,  lard, 
corn,  oats,  wheat  flour,  and 
vegetable  oils. 

TRANSLATED  into  land  values, 
American  farmers  lost  an  out- 
let for  products  from  817,267 
acres  of  land.  It  is  partly 
in  the  hope  of  reviving  this 
lost  market  that  the  sugar 
tariff  was  reduced  and  a  defi- 
nite  quota   allotted   to  Cuba. 


902,  000  TONS 


0  15.  0  0  0 


TONS 


917,  0  00 


TONS 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

5,000 


ON  MAY  31  quotas  for  all  in- 
sular sugar-processing  areas 
and  for  Cuba,  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, were  announced. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on 
sugar  brought  in  for  re-ex- 
port.    This  means   that   each  —  

region  was  told  how  much  sugar  to  put  on 
the  market  this  year.  On  June  8  a  process- 
ing tax  of  about  1/2  cent  a  pound  went  in- 
to effect. 

THE  PROCEEDS  from  this 
tax  will  be  used  to  make  benefit  payments 
to  farmers.  On  the  same  date  the  tariff 
on  sugar  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries was  reduced  1/2  cent  a  pound.  The 
tax  balances  the  tariff  reduction  so  you 
should  not  have  to  pay  any  more  for  sugar 
than  you  did  before  the  tariff  reduction 
plan  was  announced. 

BETWEEN  THAT  time  and 
June  8  the  price  dropped  off  sharply  in 
anticipation  of  the  tariff  reduction.  So 
there  may  be»  a  rise  of  about  1/2  a  cent 
over  more  recent  prices,  which  increase 
will  go  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  a  fund  from  which  benefit  payments 
to  farmers  will  later  be  made,  and  is  not 
retained    by    the    sugar  industry. 


803,000  TONS 


6,476.000  TONS  IS  THE  LIMIT 
SET  FOR  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
SUGAR  TO  BE  MARKETED  IN 
1934.  1.817.200  TONS  OF  THIS 
MAY  BE  MARKETED  FROM 
BEET  AND  CANE  SUGAR  PRO- 
DUCED ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
THE  BOATS  SHOW  WHERE  THE 
REST  WILL  COME  FROM. 


TONS 


INCIDENTALLY  this  is 
the  first  tariff  reduction  on  a  major 
commodity  since  the  War. 

OF  ALL  the  nations  in 
the  world,  Australia  is  the  sweetest-tooth- 
ed. In  1928  they  used  nearly  128  pounds 
per  person,  for  both  actual  consumption  and 
for  re-export  trade  in  jams  and  similar 
products.  The  country  least  interested  in 
sugar  that  year  was  China  (Hongkong) .  They 
ate  4.9  pounds  per  person.  The  United 
States  was  fourth  on  the  list  with  a  little 
over  109  pounds  per  person.  We  have  been 
eating  less  and  less  sugar  since  the  de- 
pression, just  as  we  have  been  using  less 
of  almost  everything  else.  In  1932  we  ate 
only  95.9  pounds  per  person. 


The    picture    on    page    3  shows 
a    disease-resisting  sugarcane 
variety  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  Louisiana 
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what's  evaporated  milk 


? 


Right  in  your  own  home  you  know  what  the 
depression    did    to    your    consumption  of 
milk  products.    Here's  one  that  the  de- 
pression did  not  depress.    More  evap- 
orated milk  was  sold  at  the  end  than 
at   the  beginning  of  those  hard 
years . 


'■^.OOO.OQQ  lbs  .consumed  in 


Hl-0mm  |b5.  consumed  f 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO,  they'll 
tell  you,  a  young  man  who  had  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Cham,  Switzerland,  to  St. 
Louis,  propounded  to  his  friends  at  a  little 
hotel  on  the  St.  Louis  waterfront  a  new 
idea  about  milk. 

HE    HAD    FIGURED    out  a 

way  to  make  milk  "keep"  by  sealing  it  in 
cans.  His  friends  laughed.  John  Meyenberg 
was  serious.  Here  was  the  solution,  he 
insisted,  to  the  conundrum  that  had  baffled 
generations  of  experimental  men. 

OUT  OF  THAT  IDEA  has 
grown  a  tremendous  industry,  supplying  can- 
ned milk  to  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  from  the  cow  that  produced  the  milk, 
to  explorers  and  tradesmen  in  remote  tropi- 
cal places,  to  populations  suffering  from  a 
depleted  milk  supply,  to  the  poor  whose  de- 
pression-pinched purses  can  not  be  stretch- 
ed to  provide  for  fresh  whole  milk. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  most 
milk  products  dropped  during  the  depression. 


What    is    this    kind  of 
milk?  How  does  it  com- 
pare with  whole  milk? 


Se'-000.000  lbs.  consumed  in  ^ 


?^^Q000lbs,produced'm 


Evaporated  milk  increased  85  percent  from 
1929  —  to  the  huge  figure  of  a  billion  and 
a  half  pounds  in  1933.  That  would  make 
over  10  pounds  for  every  one  of  us  in  this 
country . 

ONE  OF  THE  BIG  reasons 
for  this  was  that  all  the  time  consumers' 
incomes  were  shrinking,  the  price  of  a  can 
of  evaporated  milk  was  shrinking,  too  — 
to  a  figure  way  below  the  cost  of  fresh 
milk . 

YOU  PAID  —  on  the  av- 
erage —  14  cents  for  a  quart  of  whole  milk 
and  about  11  cents  for  a  16-ounce  can  of 
evaporated  milk  in  1929.    In  1933.  you  paid 
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10.6  cents  for  the  quart  of  whole  milk  a-  about  5/6  of  a  quart, 
gainst  6.6  cents  for  a  I4j  ounce  can, 


FARMERS     MADE  possible 


over  half  of  this 
cut  in  your  price 
by  taking  a  cut 
of  50  percent  in 
their  price  for 
the  fresh  milk 
going  into  this 
product.  A  mar- 
keting agreement 
was  made  last 
September  bet- 
ween the  Sec- 
retary of  Agri- 
culture and  the 
manufacturers  of 
evaporated  milk 
—  and  is  be- 
ing revised  now 
to  see  that 
the  farmers  get 
more  money. 


The  French  Government  gave  a  prize 
in  1809  to  Nicholas  Appert  who  was 
the_first  to  find  a  way  of  keeping 
f oods^by^ajr-tight  sealing  and  use 
of  heat.  ( from  Hygeia) 


DID  YOU  ever  try 
"boiling  down"  a  quart  of  fresh 
whole  milk  until  you  had  about  a 
pint  left?  What  you  got  would 
be  substantially  what  is  in  a 
can  of  evaporated  milk  but  it 
would  probably  be  scorched, 
partly  coagulated,  and  with  a 
scum  on  the  top. 

TO  MAKE  the  kind 
of  product  you  buy  at  the  grocery 
store,  the  milk  must  be  cooked 
quickly  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  way  this  is  done  is  to  use 
kettles  —  "vacuum  pans"  —  so 
enclosed  that  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  air  can  be  pumped  out, 
to  produce  a  vacuum. 


WHAT  IS  evaporat- 
ed milk?   , . .  Just  milk  minus  about  60  percent 
of  its  water,    sterilized   so   that   it   is  free 
from    bacteria    which    might    deteriorate  it. 

ALL  EVAPORATED  milk  must 
conform  to  government  grade  standards.  These 
require  that  there  shall  be  not  less  than 
7.8  percent  of  milk  fat,  nor  less  than  25.5 
percent  of  milk  solids  or  not  less  than 
a  total  of  33.7  percent  for  both, 


THE  ADVANTAGE  of  this 
method  of  cooking  is  the  milk 
does  not  scorch  or  coagulate. 
Further,  it  makes  possible  pre- 
serving the  vitamins  better 
than  if  the  milk  were  cooked  in  an  open  pot 
as  you  would  do  it  at  home. 

EVER  SEE  a  "cream 
line"  in  a  can  of  evaporated  milk?  The 
reason  you  don't  is  not  because  the  milk  is 
hidden  in  a  can,  but  because  in  making 
evaporated  milk  the  fat  globules  are  broken 
up,  "ground  up,"  so  that  they  mix  with  the 
whole  milk  and  don't  rise  to  the  top. 


ORDINARY  WHOLE  (fluid) 
milk  averages  about  3.9  percent  fat  and 
milk  solids  about  12.9  percent.  If  you 
diluted  a  "tall  can"  —  holding  14  1/2  ounces 
of  evaporated  milk  —  with  an  equal  amount 
of  water  you  would  get  the  equivalent  of 
a   little    over   3-1/3   cups    of    fluid   milk,  or 


WHEN  THE  MILK  is 
evaporated  and  "ground,"  it  is  poured  into 
the  can  through  a  hole  not  much  larger  than 
the  lead  in  a  lead  pencil.  The  hole  is 
then  closed  with  a  drop  of  solder,  to  seal 
it  air-tight.  An  unopened  can  will  keep 
indefinitely.       Once    opened,    it    must  be 


handled  and  kept  cool  like  any  other  milk. 

AGAIN     THE  government 

rotects  you  by  requiring  that  the  label 
state  exactly  the  amount  of  milk  in  each 
can. 

TO  DESTROY  any  bacte- 
ria which  may  have  remained  in  the  can,  it 
is  put  in  a  steriliser.  The  heat  of  ster- 
ilizing gives  the  milk  that  "evaporated" 
taste  —  different  from  whole  milk,  but  it 
doesn^t  mean  any  new  or  strange  kind  of 
preservative  has  been  added. 

WHEN  THIS  kind  of  milk 
was  first  made,  cane  sugar  was  added  to  it. 
The  sugar  was  supposed  to  preserve  it  better. 
This  sweetened  milk  is  still  sold  as  "con- 
densed milk."  Government  standards  protect 
you  on  that  product,  too.  They  require  that 
there  shall  be  "not  less  than  28  percent  of 
total  milk  solids  and  not  less  than  8  per- 


cent of  milk  fat . " 

LOTS  OF  SCIENTISTS 
have  been  testing  evaporated  milk  to  see 
whether  it  has  all  the  valuable  food  ele- 
ments that  children  and  grown  folk  need 
from  milk.  Because  it  has  been  heated, 
evaporated  milk  has  a  somewhat  lower  vita- 
min content  than  the  fresh  milk  from  which 
it  is  made.  But  it  is  still  a  good  source 
of  vitamins  A  and  G.  Like  all  milk,  it 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  foods  rich  in 
vitamins  B,  C  and  D.  Diluted  with  an  equal 
measure  of  water,  it  may  be  used  in  most  of 
the  same  ways  as  fresh  milk  and  it  has  a  lot 
of  uses  undiluted. 

DON'T  BE  AFRAID  to  give 
it  to  babies.  The  heating  process  makes  the 
casein  in  evaporated  milk  more  easily  di- 
gested. The  "grinding"  process,  breaking 
up  the  fat  globules  makes  for  easier  diges- 
tion, too.  And  it's  safe  because  it  is 
bacteria  free. 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CONSUMERS 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION— One  of  the  jobs  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration  is  tack- 
ling is  to  promote  classes  for  workers. 
This  attractive  bulletin  tells  you  in  read- 
able, chatty  style  how  workers'  education 
is  progressing  all  over  the  country. 
Send  to:    Workers'   Education,    1734  New  York 

Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.   for  free 

copies . 

NEWS  FOR  FARMERS'  COOPERATIVES— This  month- 
ly bulletin  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the 
cooperative  movement  among  farmers  which  is 
of  great  significance  in  the  distribution 
of  foods. 

Send  to:     1300    E    St.    N . W ., Washington,  D.C. 
for  free  copies. 

BANKRUPTCIES  AMONG  CONSUMERS— By  Victor  Sadd 


and  Robert  T.  William— What  are  the  main 
causes  of  bankruptcy  among  consumers?  266 
cases  are  analysed  and  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  causes  of  their  failute  is  deter- 
mined . 

Send  5£  to:    U.S.    Government    Printing  Office 
for  Domestic  Commerce  Series  #82 

CONSUMER  VIEWPOINT  ON  RETURNED  GOODS— Sev- 
eral thousand  women  check  up  on  why  they 
return  goods  to  stores  in  this  study  made 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  in  coop- 
eration with  the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
man's Clubs.  It  suggests  a  new  trend  toward 
consumer  help  in  dealing  with  uneconomic  prac- 
tices in  production  and  distribution. 
Send  1P_£  to:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C. 
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SKY-HIGH 
WELL-DEEP  * 


FARM  INCOME  has  im- 
proved much  more  than  prices.  In 
the  9  months  from  August,  1933  — 
when  benefit  payments  started  —  to 
April,  1934,  cash  income  of  farm- 
ers was  38  percent  greater  than  in 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
Even  with  prices  of  things  farmers 
buy  up  11  percent,  this  income 
could  purchase  25  percent  more. 
Benefit  payments  contributed  near- 
ly  one-fifth   to     this  increase. 


SKY-HIGH  flew  prices  of  things 
the  farmer's  wife  had  to  buy.  WELL-DEEP  dropped 
prices  of  things  the  farmer  had  to  sell.  Depress- 
sion  made  it  harder  and  harder  for  farm  families  to 
buy  necessities. 

LAST  YEAR  Congress  gave  the  AAA 
the  job  of  helping  farmers  to  boost  their  prices 
until  they  would  buy  as  much  as  in  pre-war  years 
—  that  is,  until  they  reached  "parity". 

PRICES  of  farm  products  in 
March,  1933,  would  buy  only  50  percent  as  much  as 
before  the  war;  in  June,  1934,  they  would  buy  65 
percent  as  much  without  counting  benefit  payments. 
Prices  on  the  domestically  consumed  portion  of 
the  seven  original  basic  commodities  —  plus  bene- 
fit payments  —  will  now  purchase  nearly  90  per- 
cent as  much  as  before  the  war. 
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NEW  YOR.K.  CITY 
TURNS  MILKMAN 


New  York  City  has  found  a  way  to  see  that  its  needy  get  milk 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  day  the  retail  price  of  milk  was  raised 
to  13  cents  a  quart,  the  city  put  milk  on  sale  in  its  baby  health 
and  welfare  stations  at  8  cents.  First  day's  sales  totalled  under 
9,000  quarts.  Within  10  days,  they  had  increased  to  more  than 
26,000  quarts,  sold  in  over  SO  stations.  The  only  limit  on  the 
demand  for  the  city's  milk  so  far  has  been  the  limited  supply 
available.  The  city  buys  and  sells  the  milk  at  cost.  Farmers 
are  paid  exactly  the  same  price  as  for  milk  sold  at  13  cents. 


NATIONAL    MILK    SURVEY  PROGRESSES 


Data  from  the  first  three  cities  of 
the  National  Milk  Survey  have  been  tabulated 
and  analyzed.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts 
the  analysis  brings  out: 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA .  Average  purchases  of 
fresh  and  evaporated  milk,  by  the  families 
studied  are  64  percent  below  the  require- 
ments of  an  adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost; 
58  percent  below  the  requirements  of  an  ad- 
equate diet  at  minimum  cost;  and  30  percent 
below  the  emergency  or  restricted  diet  level 
—  a  level  even  lower  than  the  minimum  of 
nutrition  requirements. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA .  The  average  per  capita 
purchases  of   families   studied  in  this  city 


were  63  percent  below  the  requirements  of 
an  adequate  diet  at  moderate  cost;  56  per- 
cent below  the  adequate  diet  at  minimum 
cost;  and  27  percent  below  a  restricted 
diet  level. 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA .  Per  capita  purchases 
of  families  studied  here  averaged  62  per- 
cent below  the  requirements  of  an  adequate 
diet  at  moderate  cost;  55  percent  below 
the  adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost;  and  25 
percent  below  the  restricted  diet. 

Watch   the   CONSUMERS'    GUIDE   and  your 

newspapers  for  other  important  facts  on  milk 

consumption  in  the  cities  covered  by  this 
survey. 
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DISTRICT  of  Columbia  au- 
thorities solved  the  costs 
Of  distribution  and  re- 
lief for  one  family  of  11 
by  deciding  to  give  it  a 
"relief"  cow,  instead  of 
relief  milk. 


CONSUMER- FARMER 
BRIEFS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


MORE  THAN  100,000  cattle  have  already  been 
purchased  in  the  drought  areas  by  the  AAA 
and  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  for  processing  and  dis- 
tribution for  relief  purposes.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  effects  of 
the  drought  are  being  combated, 

GRAINS  are  coming  in  for  some 
grade  standards,  too,  which  will  ultimately 
benefit  consumers.  These  are  required  by 
new  regulations  under  the  Grains  Standards 
Act.  They  affect  the  description  of  the 
moisture  content  of  grades  of  wheat,  rye, 
^corn,  and  all  other  grains. 

INCREASED  farm  value  of  $5,500,- 
000  —  that's  the  record  marketing  agreements 
have  made  to  date  for  farmers  in  California. 
Producers  faced  a  drastic  decline  of  close  to 
50  percent  in  the  farm  value  of  this  State's 
agricultural  products  between  1929  and  1933. 
With  two-thirds  of  the  State's  agricultur- 
al income  dependent  on  prices  received  from 
fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  immediate  ac- 
tion was  taken  and  marketing  agreements  put 
into  effect.  This  year  85  percent  of  these 
crops  will  be  sold  under  marketing  agree- 
ments . 

FARM  housewives  can  put  up  in 
cans  meat  which  would  otherwise  sell  for 
only  a  fraction  of  the  value  it  would  return 
next  winter,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
advises.  Can  it  even  in  hot  weather.  Sum- 
mer canning  of  meat  from  freshly  slaughtered 
animals  is  safe  if  done  according  to  direc- 
tions worked  out  by  specialists  of  the  U.S. 


Secretary 
of 

Agriculture 
Henry  A. 
Wallace 


Department  of  Agriculture.  Write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,   Washington, D . C . 


FACTORY  jobs  in  May  were 
greater  in  number  than  in  any  month  since 
November,  1930.  Factory  pay-rolls  in  May 
were  higher  than  in  any  month  between  July, 
1931,  and  March,  1934.  Compared  with  May 
of  last  year,  number  of  factory  workers  was 
almost  32  percent  greater  and  pay-rolls 
were  57  percent  larger. 


TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  the  pur- 
chasing power  represented  by  crop  adjust- 
ment benefit  payments  will  be  distributed 
all  along  the  line,  the  flue  cured  tobacco 
contracts  provide  that  payments  are  to  be 
divided  by  the  producer  with  the  share- 
tenant  or  share-cropper,  regardless  of 
debts  or  obligations  due  the  producer  from 
the  tenant.  The  money  cannot  be  assigned 
but  must  actually  be  turned  over  to  the 
tenants . 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

FOOD  COSTS  in  general  stood  still 
during  the  two  weeks  from  May  22  to 
June  5.  Prices  of  individual  com- 
modities changed,  but  the  index  of 
retail  food  prices  stayed  at  108.4 
percent  of  the  1913  level.  This  means 
that  food  prices  were  8.4  percent 
higher  on  June  5  than  they  were  in 
1913.  They  were  12  percent  higher 
than  on  June  15  of  last  year. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  increases  appeared 
in  prices  of  bread  and  flour  which  had 
been  very  stable  for  some  time.  They 
have  now  gone  up  again.  The  advance 
is  not  great  —  for  each  of  them  it 
.averaged  a  tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
The  reason  for  these  higher  prices 
was  probably  the  recent  rise  in  the 
wheat  markets  caused  by  the  drought 
and  the  expectation  of  a  small  crop 
in  this  country. 

BUTTER  PRICES  also  went  up  as  a 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


June  15 
1933 


May  22 
1934_ 


June  5 
1954 


Change 
in  year 


Dairy  Products 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Round  steak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Whole  smo.ham,lb. 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck,  lb. 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 


0 

10.2 
23.1 
28.1 

25.8 
21.3 
15.4 

18.5 
9.7 


22,7 


21.4 
20.0 

6.6 


n.i 

23.4 
29.6 

27.6 
22.2 
16.2 

23.9 
10.1 
19.3 

27.8 
11.6 
20.2 

25.4 
23.4 

8.0 
8.6 
8.7 


0 

11.1 

23.5 
30.1 

27.9 
22.2 
16.3 

23.8 
10.1 
20.5 

28.1 
11.6 
20.4 

24.3 
23.7 

8.1 
8.6 
8.8 


% 

+  8.8 
+  1.7 
+  7.1 

+  8.1 
+  4.2 
+  5.8 

+28.6 
+  4.1 


+23.8 


+13.6 
+18.5 

+22.7 


(continued) 


result  of  the  poor  pasture  conditions  and 
high  feed  costs  which  have  led  to  reduced  pro- 
duction of  milk.  Prices  of  most  meats  also 
continued  to  rise. 

ON  THE  OTHER  hand  prices  Of  most  of  the 
vegetables  dropped.  Potato  prices  which  have 
been  high  during  the  past  season  are  now  only 

slightly  above  last  year's  levels.  Onions  and 
cabbage  are  both  selling  for  lower  prices  than 
last  year. 

WE  HAVE  no  adequate  data  on  prices  of 
most  vegetables  last  year  and  for  that  reason 
cannot  compare  present  prices  of  these  com- 
modities. In  general,  the  prices  of  most 
market      garden      crops      are       low.  Vege- 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL 

PRICES 

WHERE  ARE  THE  HIGH  PRICES? 

June  15 

May 

22 

June  5 

Change 

Kind  of  Food 

1^33 

1934 

1934 

in  year 

WE'VE  MADE  a  map  of  average 

Cereal  Products 

0 

0 

0 

% 

milk  prices  in  51  cities  for  the 

Flour,  lb. 

3.4 

4. 

7 

4. 

8 

+41 

2 

five  years,   1929  to  1933,   to  find 

Macaroni,  lb. 

14 . 4 

15. 

6 

15. 

6 

+  8 

3 

out  where  are  the  areas  of  highest 

Wheax  cereal 

22.4 

24. 

2 

24. 

2 

+  8 

0 

prices.    You'll  find  them  marked  in 

28  oz.  pkg. 

the  map  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Vegetables^-- canned 

Corn,  #2  can 

9 .  8 

11 . 

3 

11. 

3 

+15 

3 

CONSUMERS  in  cities  along  the 

Peas,  #2  can 

12 . 8 

16. 

8 

16. 

6 

+29 

7 

Atlantic  Coast  and  in  San  Francisco 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 

9.0 

10. 

6 

10. 

8 

+20 

0 

paid  most  for  their  milk  in  those 

Vegetables — fresh 

years.    This  is  the  area  where  the 

Potatoes,  lb. 

2 . 3 

2. 

7 

2. 

5 

+  8 

7 

demand  is  greatest  and  the  supply 

Onions,  lb. 

4 . 6 

4, 

4 

4. 

4 

-  4. 

4 

relatively  smallest. 

Cabbage,  lb. 

4.6 

3. 

7 

3. 

5 

-23 
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Vegetables — fresh 

THE  SECTION  selling  milk  at 

Lettuce,  head 

1 

10 

8 

10. 

5 

the    lowest    average   price  covers 

Spinach,  lb. 

—  ■  ■  - 

6 

0 

5 

6 

practically  all  of  the  big  dairy 

Carrots,  bunch 

5 

4 

5 

3 

producing  States   in   the  Central, 

Fruit — canned 

North   Central,    and  North  Western 

Peaches,  #2j  can 

18. 

1 

18. 

1 

parts  of  the  country. 

Pears,  #2f  can 

21 

0 

21 

0 

Pineapple,  #2^  can 

22. 

0 

22. 

0 

MIDDLE-PRICED    milk    was  sold 

Fruit — fresh 

XII     LiltJ     0 1?  O  LJ.UJ.lo     JL11    W  11  J.  oil     UlltJ  WUU1U 

Apples,  lb. 

7. 

0 

7. 

0 

normally  expect   it:    South  Central 

Bananas,  doz. 

23.6 

22. 

2 

22. 

3 

-  5 

5 

Northern,  and  South  Western  States. 

'Oranges,  doz. 

28.0 

32. 

9 

34. 

2 

+22 

1 

PRESENT  prices  follow  in  gen- 
eral the  same  lines. 


tables  were  not  put  on  the  list  of  so-called 
"basic"  commodities  and  their  production  has 
not  been  regulated  as  has  the  production  of 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  important  farm  crops. 
Vegetable  growers  are  attempting  to  work  out, 
through  the  AAA,  plans  for  more  orderly  market- 
ing of  their  crops  and  have  been  quite  success- 
ful   in    some    regions.       This    is  difficult, 
however,   in  market  garden  areas  near  consum- 
ing  markets   were    the    crops   move    by  truck. 


SINCE  JUNE,  1933,  the.  cost  of  typical 
monthly  purchases  of  14  foods  has  gone  up 
$2.22;  The  farm  value  rose  850.  The  farmer 
now  also  gets  benefit  payments. 
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Average  Retail  Prices .  ..June  5,  7934  (cents) 


Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Markets 

at. 

lb. 

lb 

United  States 

11 

.  1 

30.1 

23 

,  5 

Atlanta  

11. 

.5 

31.7 

23, 

,2 

Baltimore  

11. 

.0 

32.6 

25, 

,8 

Birmingham  

13. 

5 

29.7 

19, 

9 

•    DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Boston  

10. 

7 

32.5 

26, 

1 

Bridgeport  

14. 

0 

31.4 

28. 

6 

Buffalo  

11. 

0 

29.2 

24. 

8 

DROUGHT  is  cutting  down  milk  production. 

Butte  

  11. 

0 

25.1 

19. 

7 

Pasture  conditions  on  June  1  were  the 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

13. 

5 

29.4 

21. 

1 

poorest  ever  reported.     Prospects  are 

Chicago  

9. 

0 

30.5 

26. 

8 

for  small  crops  of  hay  and  feed  grains. 

Cincinnati  .'  

11. 

0 

29.7 

25. 

0 

Due  to  these  conditions,  butter  prices 

Cleveland  

10. 

0 

30.5 

26. 

3 

have  been  going  up  at  a  period  of  the 

Columbus  

9. 

0 

29.7 

25. 

year  when  they  usually  fall  off. 

Dallas  

9. 

0 

28.4 

22. 

0 

Denver  

10. 

0 

30.3 

22. 

9 

AVERAGE  CONSUMER  price   for  butter  went 

Detroit  

10. 

0 

30.2 

23. 

9 

up  a  half  cent  a  pound  from  May  22  to 

Fall  River  

12. 

0 

31.3 

26. 

2 

June  5.     Wholesale  market  prices  and 

Houston  '.  

11. 

2 

32.0 

19. 

2 

prices  to   farmers  have  also  been  ad- 

Indianapolis  

9. 

0 

29.7 

22. 

7 

vancing. 

Jacksonville  

14. 

0 

29.7 

20. 

2 

Kansas  City  

11. 

0 

28.4 

20. 

2 

MILK  PRODUCTION  per  cow  on  June  1  was  7.3 

Little  Rock  

12. 

0 

27.3 

19. 

.4 

percent  under  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest 

Los  Angeles  

10. 

7 

28.7 

22, 

2 

ever  reported,  at  this  time  of  year. 

Louisville  

11. 

0 

30.1 

24, 

2 

Butter  production  has  been  running  be- 

Manchester  

,  11. 

0 

30.8 

24, 

,7 

low  last  year's  levels  for  some  months. 

Memphis  

11. 

0 

28.7 

19, 

.0 

Milwaukee  

9, 

,0 

29.3 

24 

.6 

CHEESE  PRICES  went  up  0.1  cent  a  pound 

Minneapolis  

9, 

,0 

29.4 

22 

.6 

and    there    was    no    change    in  retail 

Mobile  

12 

.3 

28.5 

20 

.9 

prices  of  fluid  milk. 

12 

.0 

32.2 

24 

.9 

New  Haven  

14 

.0 

32.8 

27 

.7 

IT    SEEMS    LIKELY    that    the    drought  may 

New  Orleans  

10 

.0 

29.4 

20 

.  9 

greatly    reduce    the    surplus   of  dairy 

New  York  

12 

.0 

32.0 

26 

.9 

products.    This    may    help    dairy  farm- 

Norfolk  

14 

.0 

30.6 

20 

.2 

ers  who  are  not    in    the   drought  areas 

Omaha  

9 

,0 

29.2 

22 

.7 

but  those  in    drought    areas   will  have 

Peoria  

10 

.2 

29.2 

20 

.8 

no    benefit   payments  —  as  cooperating 

Philadelphia  

11 

.0 

32.6 

28 

.6 

wheat     farmers    have  —  to  compensate 

Pittsburgh  

.  12 

.3 

30.5 

25 

.1 

for  the  reduced  production. 

Portland,  Me.  

11 

.0 

32.3 

26 

.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

10 

.4 

26.2 

20 

.9 

Providence  

12 

.0 

31.5 

25 

.3 

Richmond...  

12 

.  5 

31.5 

21 

.7 

Rochester  

11 

.0 

29.2 

26 

.0 

St.  Louis..   

11, 

.0 

29.6 

22 

.0 

St.  Paul  

9. 

,0 

28.9 

24.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

10. 

.0 

27.0 

16 

.6 

San  Francisco 

...  .  12, 

.0 

28.9 

27 

.4 

Savannah  

13, 

3 

30.2 

20 

.7 

Scranton  

11. 

.0 

31.0 

25 

,8 

• 

Seattle  

9. 

7 

28.7 

20 

.1 

Springfield,  111. 

10, 

0 

28.8 

21, 

,0 
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Washington.  D.  C. 

13. 

0 

32.3 

26 

,0 

Averaee  Retail 

n  ices  .  juiic 

R  1 

»J  ,  Xc?Oft 

l  o e li  is  / 

White 

Rye 

Whole  Wheat 

Markets 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

United  States 

P  l 

O  .  X 

P  R 

R  R 

Atlanta  

P  P 

  o  •  o 

R  R 

Baltimore  

R  9 

.....       o  .  & 

P  R 

y .  x 

Birmingham  

P  P 

Q  R 
y  .  u 

Q  R 

y .  o 

Boston  

7  R 

P  7 

P  1 

O  .  X 

Bridgeport  

7  7 

P 

P  A 

DAHiiiL' 

Buffalo  

P  X 

p  n 
o .  u 

z)  .  X 

Butte  

Q  R 

Q  7 
zj  .  i 

Q  R 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

P  P 

  o .  o 

Q  R 

in  a 
xu .  *± 

WWTTTT   "RRPAH    "nriroc;     n  rf»     nnv*     +hp     hio*Vioc:  + 
nliXlilj    Dr\Hi>i]J     pi  lucb     die     IlUVi     Xilo  IlX^IlSoX 

Chicago  

7  ^ 
  1  . 0 

7  ^ 

R  Q 

c5 .  y 

since    j  auuary ,     l^oi .        ine  averages 

Cincinnati  

7  n 

P  7 

UU  Ul       Ul        Will  Ic       dllU       Ui       WIlUJLt?  V/XiycLC 

Cleveland  

7  n 

7  R 

p  n 

K  ro  5  H      it;  o            nr"\      O     T       ^  an  +      o      riAnTi          f  rnm 

u  l  cau    wyxiu    up    u.x    ofc/iiL    ct    puunu.  liUlii 

Columbus  

7  A 

7  Q 

R  ^ 

may                j  uiic   u . 

Dallas  

7  Q 
I  .  y 

7  Q 

7  Q 

i  .  y 

Denver  

7 

R  Q 
O  .  y 

7  R 

Detroit  

7  9 

7  R 

7  4 

1  Hi.  O     t\U  V  n.IN  UCd      HI      Diead     pi  l^gb      A  UlXUWcU 

Fall  River  

7  7 

7  R 

R  9 

C"  n  r^n     cs"P+qt^     o         o  +  V\  ci  *p     oil  q  rn     t"toq     nn     +  Vi  o 
oUUIl    al  tcl     a    1  a  1 11  c  X     bilaip    I  loc    J.  11  ullc 

Houston  

7  P 

  l  i  O 

7  Q 
i  .  y 

7  R 

vUql   y  jl    i  iyui     to    DaKSi  o .       liiy  v/uuxc- 

Indianapolis 

7  7> 

7  Q 
I  .  Z7 

R  R 

OCl±t!      Ovot      Ul      liUUl      J-O     I1UYV      tllC  liXgjlitvwt 

Jacksonville 

Q  R 

Q  R 
ZJ  .  O 

inn 

qaIIVc     lao  l     %J  iixy  ,          Hiss     opiyciU     Ut-  tWccil 

Kansas  City 

P  "A 

  o  .  o 

R  R 

R  7 

UlltJ    vUb  1    Ul    IllcLwyixai.Q    aUU    I  c  lalJ.    Ij  I  caU 

Little  Rock 

P  Q 

  O  .  y 

P  Q 
o  .  y 

y  .  □ 

Los  Angeles  

p  1 

O  .  X 

ZJ  .  ^± 

R  R 

T*Xlc     I  lbty     XII     Lilt?    UUoC    Ui     iXUUX     Ul  loclb 

Louisville  

R  Q 

7  P 

R  1 
o  .  X 

tilt/        i  H  t  1  ?  Cl  b  w                     V.ri-        wvJil  if        -Lli        U  A  GaU 

Manchester  

7  A 

7  R 

pi lu f 

Memphis  

P  A 

R  7 

y .  o 

Milwaukee  

7  9 

7  1 

7  R 

Minneapolis.... 

R  9 

R  Q 
O  .  y 

Q  A 

y .  ft 

InDIxCi     riACj,      UvWvVwl  j      ci     llUUlUfc/1      Ui  vXtJLt?b 

Mobile  

£  P 

. . . .        o  .  o 

Q  7 

Z7 .  i 

Q  7 

y .  / 

X 1 1       Y/I1XU11       Ulvd^i      piXUvb       cipp^di  tv 

Newark  

O  1 

y .  x 

y ,  o 

Q  7 

y .  i 

TvUU     11 X  g,Il  .          f  y  1      C  A  a.  Ill  p  Xc,      cLXX      til*?      i.U-L  — 

New  Haven  

i  .  D 

o .  o 

R  ^ 

"1ft  tit  inn*     ft  -i  +i  n  c     -p  a  r>  ft  t*  "t"     o  it  a  ra  o*o    >-\     i  ft  o  c:  ftt0 

xowxiig  ti  Lies   i  fpui  t  ctvtJicigjfc;  pi  itub  ui 

New  Orleans  

p  n 
o .  U 

y .  o 

QVex      i7      L;cllX,o      a    puUUU.         U  aOKbUUV  lilt;  , 

New  York  

5?  P 

P  Q 

y .  <; 

DUl  Ic  j       OvIalHvUj       Qua  y  tic  i       Odli      r  I  dll™ 

Norfolk  

R  9 

R  Q 

o .  y 

y .  o 

Ulbwu  f      litvY/CtilS-f      CL11U.  kJCLVClllAlCLil. 

Omaha  

P  A 

ZJ  .  U 

P  Q 

o .  y 

Peoria  

7  R 

P  R 

R  R 

Philadelphia 

P  R 

y .  c. 

Q  7 

y .  i 

Pittsburgh  

R 

P  7 

y .  x 

Portland,  Me. 

7  7 

I.I 

y .  o 

R  Q 

o .  y 

Portland,  Ore. 

P  9 

y .  *± 

P  9 

Providence  

*7  % 

7  7 

P  K 

Richmond  

P  ^ 

P  R 

Q 

y .  o 

Rochester  

p  n 

£5  .  U 

r  n 

O  .  U 

P  7 

St.  Louis  

  f  .  O 

R 

y .  <c 

St.  Paul  

p  r 

q  n 
y .  u 

Q  A 

y .  ft 

Salt  Lake  City 

7  ^ 

y .  <i 

7  53 

San  Francisco 

Q  9 

y .  <i 

R  7 

R  R 

Savannah  

y .  x 

Q  R 

y  .  d 

in  n 
xu .  u 

Scranton  

Q  <^ 

y .  o 

i  n  i 

XU  .  X 

Seattle  

y  .  O 

Q  7 

y .  1 

y .  o 

Springfield,  111. 

8 . 6 

9 . 1 

9 . 5 

Washington,  D. 

c. 

8.3 

8.9 

8.9 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  5,  1954  (cents)  

Flour    Macaroni    Wheat  cereal 


Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

28  oz.  pkg. 

United  States 

4.8 

15.6 

24.2 

Atlanta  

5.4 

16.4 

25.9 

Baltimore  

4.8 

10  ,  - 

4 

23.5 

Birmingham  

4.9 

T  A 

14 . 

1 

25.4 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Boston  

5.2 

16 . 

6 

24.0 

Bridgeport  

5.4 

lb . 

O 
O 

24.3 

Buffalo  

4.8 

lb . 

6 

23.8 

FLOUR  PRICES  have  gone  up  both  at  whole- 

Butte.....  

4.4 

ID  . 

TV 
( 

25.6 

sale  and  at   retail.      The   increase  to 

Charleston,  S.  C  

5.3 

10  . 

A 

4 

26.3 

the  consumer  averages  0.1  cent  a  pound. 

Chicago  

4.6 

15  . 

2 

24.0 

Cincinnati  

4.5 

15. 

2 

21.7 

Cleveland  

4.7 

16. 

2 

23.5 

THE  UNITED  STATES  crop  of  wheat  is  now 

Columbus  

4.2 

17. 

0 

25.9 

sure  to  be  short  of  requirements  for 

4.8 

16. 

1 

24.7 

domestic  consumption.      This  does  not 

Denver  

3.8 

17. 

1 

23.3 

mean   that  we  will   go  without  bread. 

Detroit  

4.8 

14. 

6 

23.8 

There    are    still    sizeable    stocks  to 

Fall  River  

5.3 

16.0 

22.9 

fall  back  on.     But  it  does  mean  that 

Houston  

4.9 

l<c , 

Q 
O 

21.0 

wheat   prices   will   probably   be  main- 

Indianapolis  

4.3 

lo . 

b 

26.3 

tained    at    considerably    higher  than 

Jacksonville  

5.4 

10 . 

1 

25.0 

world  levels. 

Kansas  City  

4.5 

10  , 

1 

23.4 

Little  Rock  

4.7 

lb  , 

Q 

o 

28.4 

Los  Angeles  

4.4 

1  A 

14 . 

b 

24.0 

THIS  SITUATION  has  led  to  a  sharp  in- 

Louisville  

5.2 

1  A 

14 . 

Q 

o 

24.0 

crease  in  market  prices  of  wheat  and 

Manchester  

5.3 

lo . 

,  U 

25.2 

flour  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 

Memphis  

5.7 

1  A 
14  , 

b 

25.2 

average  price  of  all  classes  and  grades 

Milwaukee  

4.7 

14  . 

.  U 

23.6 

of  wheat  was  79  cents   in   the  third 

Minneapolis  

4.9 

14 

■  u 

23.3 

week  of  April  and  rose   to  $1.03  the 

Mobile  

4.9 

lo 

,  y 

24.3 

week  of  June  3. 

Newark  

5.3 

lb 

,  U 

22,8 

New  Haven  

5.5 

16 

.5 

24.0 

New  Orleans  

5.7 

10 

.3 

24.3 

FARM   PRICE   of   wheat    on  May    15,  1934, 

New  York  

5.2 

16 

.7 

23.5 

was  the  same  percentage  —  65  —  of 

Norfolk  

4.8 

15 

.7 

25.0 

parity    as    on   May    15    of    last  year. 

Omaha  

4.3 

18 

.7 

24.5 

The  June   15th  percentage   is  expected 

Peoria  

4.7 

17 

.2 

25.7 

to  be   considerably   closer  to  parity. 

Philadelphia  

4.8 

16 

.5 

22.2 

Pittsburgh  

4.4 

15 

.3 

24.3 

Portland,  Me  

5.0 

17 

.4 

24.7 

Portland,  Ore  

4.2 

17 

.6 

25.0 

Providence  

5.3 

15 

.9 

22.6 

Richmond  

4.9 

15 

.3 

22.9 

Rochester  

5.1 

15 

.6 

25.2 

St.  Louis  

4.6 

16 

.4 

24.3 

St.  Paul  

4.9 

14 

.0 

24.2 

Salt  Lake  City  

3.6 

17 

.0 

25.4 

San  Francisco  

4.9 

16 

.1 

24.2 

Savannah  

5.3 

15 

.3 

24.5 

Scranton  

5.1 

16 

.2 

23.6 

Seattle  

4.2 

15 

.8 

25.7 

Springfield,  111.  .. 

4.7 

15 

.6 

23.3 

-  16  - 

Washington,  D.  C. 

5.3 

15 

.9 

23.3 

Average  Retail  Prices,  June  5,  1954  (cents) 

Round  steak    Rib  roast    Chuck  roast 


Markets 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

United  States 

27 . 9 

22 . 2 

16 . 3 

Atlanta  

27.6 

21 .7 

1  rt  A 

16 .4 

Baltimore  

nrr  rt 

27.8 

rt  T  <*S 

23 .2 

^  ff  A 

15.4 

Birmingham  

26.6 

22 .3 

15 . 5 

Boston  

37 .7 

o  a  n 

24 . 8 

rt  rt  ry 

22  .7 

BEEF 

Bridgeport  

T  A  A 

34.4 

rtcr  rt 

27 .6 

19 .9 

Buffalo  

2d. 3 

21 . 9 

iff  rt^ 

15 .6 

Butte  

19.3 

16 .9 

13 . 1 

ALTHOUGH  BEEF  PRICES  continued  to  go 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

2©.8 

21 . 0 

15.2 

up,    the    rise   was   moderate  dur- 

Chicago  

25.8 

23.3 

16.6 

ing  the  two  weeks  ending  June  5. 

Cincinnati  

27.8 

22 .7 

14. 8 

Round  steak  rose  in  price  0.3  cent; 

Cleveland  

r\  rt  rt 

26  .6 

rt  T  rt 

23 . 2 

«j  rr  rt 

17 . 9 

chuck  roast  up  0.1  cent;   and  rib 

Columbus  

Or?  rt 

27 . 9 

rt  T  X 

23  .4 

i  rt  l 

18 . 1 

roast  was  unchanged. 

Dallas  

rt  r\  i 

29.1 

rt  O  e 

22 . 5 

Iff  O 

15 .8 

Denver  

rt  T  *T 

23.7 

18 . 0 

1  ff  rt 

15 . 0 

Detroit  

27 . 8 

22 , 1 

17. 1 

MARKET    SUPPLIES  of  cattle  continue 

Fall  River  

35 . 0 

23  . 3 

17 . 0 

large  but  prices  are  held  up  by  the 

Houston  

26,9 

r\  i  rt 

21 .6 

14 .7 

small  supplies  of  hogs  and  other 

Indianapolis  

29 .2 

21 .7 

17.2 

meat  animals. 

Jacksonville  

24.4 

22 . 1 

15 . 9 

Kansas  City  

25 .2 

rt  rt 

20 . 1 

14.7 

Little  Rock  

26  .4 

20  .0 

15 . 0 

IF  THE  DROUGHT  should  continue  to  be 

Los  Angeles  

ftp  i 

25 . 3 

19 . 3 

13 . 8 

severe  and  if  grain  prices  keep  on 

Louisville  

nrv  rt 

27 . 2 

19 .4 

14 .6 

going  up,  there  may  be  a  consider- 

Manchester  

34.9 

23 . 0 

19.6 

able    increase    in    the    number  of 

Memphis  

27 . 5 

20 . 5 

13 .7 

cattle   brought    to   market.  This 

Milwaukee  

24.7 

20  .2 

16 . 0 

might  check  the  rise  in  prices,  at 

Minneapolis  

24.6 

21 .6 

15.8 

4                    ft           f                                         •    =,                          «            «                        A  n 

least  temporarily.     Such  enforced 

Mobile  

25  .6 

17.9 

14.  0 

marketing,    however,    would  reduce 

Newark  

33.1 

26  .6 

18.6 

supplies  later  in  the  year. 

New  Haven  

36  .5 

28.4 

22.9 

New  Orleans  

24.6 

21.6 

14 . 7 

New  York  

33 . 0 

27.3 

19.0 

BEEF  CATTLE  were  bringing  farmers  a 

Norfolk  

25.9 

rt  A  rt 

24.2 

14.9 

price  which  was  66  percent  of  parity 

Omaha  

24.4 

16 . 1 

14. 1 

on  May  15,   against  74  percent  on 

Peoria  

25.1 

17.8 

14.6 

the  same  date  in  1933. 

Philadelphia  

33  .2 

28.8 

19.3 

Pittsburgh  

28.3 

23  .2 

16.0 

Portland,  Me  

34.6 

23  .7 

17.8 

Portland,  Ore  

21 .9 

17.8 

14. 1 

Providence  

35.4 

£6.0 

19.4 

Richmond  

27.5 

23 . 8 

16.0 

Rochester  

25.6 

21 . 0 

16 . 0 

St.  Louis  

29.7 

19.8 

15.2 

St.  Paul  

23.9 

21 .6 

15 .7 

Salt  Lake  City 

23.6 

17.3 

14.3 

San  Franlsco  

25.6 

23  .4 

14.9 

Savannah  

24.6 

22.4 

15  .3 

Scranton  

31.1 

23.5 

19.1 

Seattle  

25.1 

21.4 

16.0 

Springfield,  111. 

26.4 

17.7 

15.1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

31.0 

24.2 

17.0 

-  17  - 

PORK 

FOR  MANY  WEEKS  prices  of  cured  pork 
products  have  been  low  in  relation 
to  fresh  pork  products.  Packers  who 
bought  hogs  last  winter  at  low  prices 
were  able  to  make  good  profits  from 
cured  and  stored  meats.  The  small 
Eastern  packers  who  do  not  store  meat 
have  not  fared  so  well  and  it  has 
been  difficult  for  them  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  large  Western  pack- 
ers . 

CHANGES  in  prices  of  fresh  pork  re- 
cently have  brought  about  a  more  nor- 
mal relationship  between  prices  of 
fresh  and  cured  products.  Fresh  pork 
has  been  falling  off  a  little  while 
cured  pork  have  been  going  up. 

AVERAGE  consumer  prices  of  loin  roast 
dropped  0.4  cent  and  pork  chops  de- 
clined 0.1  cent  from  May  22  to  June 
5.  During  the  same  time  prices  of 
whole  hams  went  up  1.2  cents;  sliced 
ham,  up  1,6  cents;  picnics  up  0,1 
cent;   and  sliced  bacon,   up  0.7  cent. 

HOG  PRICES  dropped  steadily  from  early 
March  to  the  first  of  June,  but  are 
now  rising  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 
A  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  hogs 
marketed  is  likely  during  the  next 
three  months. 

FARM  PRICE  of  hogs  on  May  15,  in  rela- 
tion to  parity  was  low,  only  36  percent, 
against  53  percent  last  May. 
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Average  Retail 

Prices , 

June  15.  1934  ( 

cents) 

Chops 

Lard    Whole  smo.  ham 

Markets 



lb. 

lb  . 

lb. 

United  States 

23.8 

10.1 

20.5 

Atlanta  

23.5 

9.8 

20.2 

Baltimore  

23.1 

9.6 

19.4 

Birmingham  

20.0 

8.9 

19.5 

Boston  

24.4 

10.4 

21.5 

Bridgeport  

25.5 

10.2 

21.4 

Buffalo  

25,4 

9.2 

19.7 

Butte  

20.3 

11.0 

19.7 

Charleston,  S. 

19.9 

10.9 

18.3 

Chicago  

24.2 

9.8 

19.9 

Cincinnati  

23.6 

11.1 

18.6 

Cleveland  

25.0 

11.8 

21.2 

Columbus  

24.5 

9.3 

20.8 

Dallas  

23.6 

12.1 

21.1 

Denver  

23.7 

10.1 

21,4 

Detroit  

27.0 

9.6 

22.3 

rail  Kiver  

24.9 

9,4 

22.3 

Houston  

21.2 

9.9 

18.8 

Indianapolis 

22.9 

9.8 

20.2 

Jacksonville 

20.3 

10.9 

19.6 

Kansas  City  

21.2 

10.3 

19.7 

Little  Rock  

20.6 

10.4 

19.8 

Los  Angeles  

29.7 

10.2 

21.1 

Louisville  

22.1 

10.1 

18.9 

Manchester  

23.6 

10.4 

20.9 

Memphis  

21.4 

9.7 

19.9 

Milwaukee  

23.7 

9.6 

19.9 

Minneapolis  

24.1 

9.7 

19.8 

Mobile  

20.8 

10.0 

20.5 

Newark  , 

25.5 

9.9 

20.5 

New  Haven  

25.8 

10.8 

23.8 

New  Orleans 

20.5 

9.6 

19.5 

New  York  

25.1 

11.3 

21.0 

Norfolk  

22,7 

9.3 

18,8 

Omaha  

19.8 

10.4 

19.9 

Peoria  

21.7 

10.2 

20.4 

Philadelphia 

28.0 

10.6 

21.1 

Pittsburgh  

23.4 

9.7 

20.8 

Portland,  Me. 

24.4 

9.7 

21.2 

Portland,  Ore- 

23.9 

11.0 

21.9 

Providence  

25.2 

9.7 

20.3 

Richmond  

23.3 

9.6 

19.7 

Rochester  

24.8 

9.4 

20.0 

St ,  Louis  

23.8 

8.9 

20.5 

St.  Paul  

22.6 

9.9 

19.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

23.6 

11.6 

22.9 

San  Francisco 

28.1 

11.0 

22.7 

Savannah  

19.6 

10.9 

18.1 

Scranton  

25.5 

10.9 

20.8 

Seattle  

26.9 

10.5 

23.3 

Springfield,  111. 

21.0 

9.5 

20.9 

Washington,  D. 

c . 

24.6 

10.0 

20.9 

Average  Retail  Prices,  June  5, 
 1934  (cents)  


Hens  Eggs 

Markets    lb .  doz . 

f  United  States   24.5  23_/7 

Atlanta                         20.9  24.5 

Baltimore                      28.2  23.9 

Birmingham                    16.0  21.0 

POULTRY                                                   Boston                           27.0  35.3 

Bridgeport                    27.6  31.3 

Buffalo                         25.7  24.5 

CONSUMPTION   OF  EGGS   —   as    gauged   by   the   apparent          Butte                             19.7  21.9 

trade  output  at  the  four  principal  markets  —  was          Charleston,  S.  C          22.4  22.6 

lower  during  the  month  of  May,   1934,   than  in  any         Chicago                         26.9  24.9 

year  since  1920.     At  the  same  time  the  spread  bet-          Cincinnati                     22.8  19.1 

ween  wholesale   and   retail  prices   is  much  higher          Cleveland                     25.4  23.3 

this  year  than  formerly.     The  fact  that  consumer          Columbus                       22.9  18.4 

prices  are  abnormally  high  in  relation  to  whole-         Dallas                           21.3  22.2 

sale   prices    undoubtedly    is    at    least    a   partial         Denver  '.              19.3  21.7 

explanation  of  present  low  egg  consumption.                     Detroit                         26.1  •  21.2 

Fall  River                    28.7  29.9 

Houston                          22.6  20.0 

DECREASED  CONSUMPTION  of  eggs  is  making  it  necessary         Indianapolis                 23.6  18.8 

to  store  more  eggs.     Since  there  are  fewer  laying         Jacksonville                 23.9  25.1 

birds  this  year  the  increased  storage  supply  may         Kansas  City                  20.8  22.2 

be  necessary  to  meet   normal  consumption  require-         Little  Rock                  16.8  17.2 

ments  next  fall.                                                               Los  Angeles                  27.7  23.5 

Louisville                    20.8  19.8 

}                                                                                         Manchester                   26.6  28.4 

PRICES  OF  HENS  are  moving  according  to  the  normal         Memphis                        19.5  18.9 

seasonal  trends    Consumer  prices  on  June  5  were  0,1         Milwaukee                     20.6  21.0 

cent  a  pound  lower  than  on  May  22  and  egg  prices         Minneapolis                  22.3  20.4 

were  0.3  cent  a  dozen  higher.     No  marked  changes         Mobile                           17.6  18.5 

are  likely  in  the  near  future.                                           Newark                          29.6  32.5 

New  Haven                     31.3  31  =  4 

New  Orleans                  22.1  20.9 

FARMERS'  PRICES  for  eggs  dropped  from  70  to  67  per-          New  York                        27.9  32.8 

cent   of  parity   from  April   15   to   May   15.      Farm         Norfolk                         24.7  22.7 

price  of  chickens  in  this  month  stayed  at  81  per-         Omaha                            19.0  18.9 

cent  of  parity.                                                                   Peoria                          21.1  17.1 

Philadelphia                30.1  28.8 

Pittsburgh                     26.0  23.8 

Portland,  Me                 25.5  28.2 

Portland,  Ore                23.3  20.6 

Providence                    26.5  31.2 

Richmond                       26.3  21.8 

Rochester                      24.4  24.2 

St.  Louis                      22.2  19.2 

St.  Paul                       21.9  20.5 

Salt  Lake  City              23.2  21.8 

San  Francisco               32.8  24.1 

Savannah                       19.3  22.2 

4                                                                                             Scranton                       28.6  25.6 

'                                                                                             Seattle                         24.9  24.8 

Springfield,  111          20.7  16.9 

-  20  -                                                                                        Washington.  D.  C.        28.5  28.2 


Average  Retail  Prices  .....June  5.  1954  (cents) 


Leg  of  lamb    Breast  lamb  Square 

Markets  lb..  lbj  Ik^„ 

United  States  28 J,  .11J3  _2<L4. 

Atlanta   25.8  10.5  16 

Baltimore   28.5  13.3  21 

Birmingham   25.9  14.2  15 

Boston...!   29.6  14.3  18 

Bridgeport   29.5  9.8  20 

Buffalo   26.3  11.8  23- 

Butte   26.7  10.2  19, 

Charleston.  S.  C.  25.3  13.2  17. 

Chicago   29.2  10.7  23. 

Cincinnati   32.6  17.2  26. 

Cleveland   29.6  12.4  24. 

Columbus   31.2  12.8  25. 

Dallas   27.3  13.1  17. 

Denver   25.5  9.8  19. 

Detroit   33.1  13.4  27. 

Fall  River   29.6  10.5  17. 

Houston   29.1  11.5  17. 

Indianapolis   29.0  12.5  22. 

Jacksonville   24.9  10.7  19. 

Kansas  City   27.5  11.2  17. 

Little  Rock   28.7  11.8  16. 

Los  Angeles   27.0  10.7  18. 

Louisville   30.6  16.3  17. 

Manchester   28.8  15.8  20. 

Memphis..  26.9  11.9  18. 

Milwaukee   28.5  10.1  22. 

Minneapolis   26.9  9.9  20. 

Mobile   28.4  14.1  18. 

Newark   29.5  13.3  26. 

New  Haven   30.1  12.5  23. 

New  Orleans   24.2  9.9  14. 

New  York   29.2  11.7  23. 

Norfolk   25.8  9.5  15. 

Omaha   24.6  7.5  15. 

Peoria   27.3  12.4  20, 

Philadelphia   31.4  6.9  17. 

Pittsburgh   27.7  12.1  20. 

Portland,  Me   28.0  16.9  20, 

Portland,  Ore   24.8  9.2  18, 

Providence   29.2  11.3  20. 

Richmond   28.0  12.5  20. 

Rochester   26.9  11.6  22. 

St.  Louis   28.9  13.8  20. 

St.  Paul   25.1  9.5  21. 

Salt  Lake  City   26.9  9.9  21 

San  Francisco   26.0  9.3  16. 

Savannah    26.8  10.5  17. 

Scranton   30.4  12.4  22 

Seattle   25.7  11.2  19 

Springfield,  111.  27.9  11.2  19, 

Washington.  D.  C.  28.2  11^5  20 


chuck 


i 


LAMB 

LAMB  PRICES  to  consumers  are  still 
going  up.  Although  breast  of  lamb 
is  quoted  the  same  as  on  May  22, 
the  retail  price  of  leg  is  up  0.3 
cent  and  square  chuck  is  up  0.2 
cent  a  pound. 


MARKET  SUPPLIES  of  lamb  during  the 
next  two  months  are  expected  to 
be  relatively  large.  May  slaught- 
er was  about  7  percent  larger  than 
April.  Lamb  prices  normally  come 
down  at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
they  now  may  be  at  about  the  peak, 


IN  WHOLESALE  markets   the  price 
lamb  has  been  irregular,  but  tend- 
ed downward  in  May  and  early  June 


FARM  PRICES  of  lamb  are  very  close 
to  parity.  On  May  15  they  averag- 
ed 98  percent  of  parity,  as  against 
79  percent  on  May  15  of  last 
year . 
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Average  .Retail  Prices,  June  5,  1954  (cents) 


rU La tUcb 

Onions 

f  9  V^T*\  Q  (TO 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

2.5 

4 

.4 

3.5 

Atlanta  

2.9 

4 

.6 

2.2 

Baltimore  

2.7 

4.5 

3.9 

Birmingham  

2.7 

4 

.7 

1.8 

Boston  

2.7 

4 

.6 

4.0 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgerort  

2.6 

4 

.4 

4.6 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  

2.3 

4 

.7 

3.8 

Butte  

1.8 

5 

.5 

4.4 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

2.6 

5 

.1 

2.4 

HEAVY    SHIPMENTS    of    new   potatoes  from 

Chicago  

2.7 

4 

.3 

3.8 

Southern  States   helped   to   send  con- 

Cincinnati  

2.6 

4 

.6 

3.5 

sumer   prices    down    0.2    cent  between 

Cleveland  

2.8 

4 

.6 

3.4 

May   22    and   June    5.       Production  in 

Columbus  

2.8 

5 

.0 

3.8 

these    States    increased    greatly  this 

Dallas  

3.6 

5 

.0 

2.9 

year  and  surpluses  are  likely  in  many 

Denver  

2.6 

4 

.7 

3.7 

areas  during  the  summer. 

Detroit  

2.5 

4 

.3 

3.2 

Fall  River  

2.1 

4 

.7 

4.5 

CABBAGE    PRICES    also    dropped    0.2  cent 

Houston  

2.7 

3 

.2 

2.1 

a   pound.      Big   supplies    from  Missi- 

Indianapolis 

2.6 

4 

.4 

3.7 

ssippi,    Tennessee    and   Virginia  con- 

Jacksonville 

2.3 

4 

.0 

2.0 

tinue   to  arrive  on  the  market.  The 

Kansas  City 

2.5 

5 

1 

3.5 

early  and   intermediate   crop   of  cab- 

Little Rock 

2.4 

3 

.9 

2.1 

bage  is  very  large.     Consumers  should 

Los  Angeles 

1.9 

2 

.4 

1.6 

take   advantage    of    these    low  prices 

Louisville  

2.8 

4 

3 

3.7 

and  increase  their  purchasees.  Cab- 

Manchester  

2.0 

5 

.2 

4.5 

bage  is  a  good  food  and  can  be  used 

Memphis  

2.8 

3 

9 

2.3 

in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Milwaukee  

2.3 

4 

2 

3.4 

Minneapolis  

2.3 

5 

.0 

4.1 

ONION  PRICES    are    unchanged.  Supplies 

Mobile  

2.0 

3 

.4 

1.8 

are    now    coming    largely    from  Texas. 

Newark  

2.7 

4 

.0 

3.7 

New  Haven  

2.3 

4 

.8 

4.7 

FARMERS'  PRICES  for  potatoes,  which  were 

New  Orleans  

1.9 

2 

7 

2.7 

well    above    parity    for    three  months 

New  York  

3.0 

4 

3 

4.4 

dropped   on  May   15   to   87  percent  of 

Norfolk  

3.1 

5 

.1 

3.3 

parity.    This  average,  however,  is  much 

Omaha  

2.7 

5 

6 

3.8 

ahead  of  last  year  on  the  same  date 

Peoria  

2.9 

5 

7 

3.8 

when  the  farm  price  was  only  61  percent 

Philadelphia 

3.0 

4 

3 

3.3 

of  parity. 

Pittsburgh  

2.7 

4 

5 

3.8 

Portland,  Me. 

2.2 

4 

8 

4.7 

Portland,  Ore 

1.6 

3 

5 

3.6 

P  rovidence 

2.0 

4 

1 

4.0 

Ri  chmcnd 

2.7 

4 

9 

3.4 

Rochester   

2.1 

4 

.5 

4.0 

St.  Louis 

2.5 

4 

.2 

3.0 

St.  Paul 

2.4 

4 

.  8 

4.2 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.6 

4 

.5 

4.8 

San  Francisco 

2.4 

3 

.5 

Savannah 

2.2 

4 

.2 

2.7 

Scranton  

2.4 

4 

.1 

3.6 

Seattle  

9  l 

3 

.4 

A  1 

Springfield,  111. 

2.6 

5 

.3 

3.5 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

2.8 

4 

.4 

3.8 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 

PRICES  to  consumers  for  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, and  carrots  all  dropped  off  dur- 
ing   the    two    weeks    ending    June  5. 

WASHINGTON  shipments  of  lettuce  have 
been  earlier  than  usual  and  have  com- 
peted with  the  California  crop.  This 
has  resulted  in  large  supplies  which 
have  forced  prices  down.  The  inter- 
mediate crop,  now  coming  to  market, 
will  be  only  slightly  greater  than 
last  year. 

CARROTS  are  plentiful  on  the  market 
just  now.  Shipments  are  coming  largely 
from  California  and  Texas.  New  Jersey 
will  also  have  a  big  crop. 

MARKET  SUPPLIES  of  spinach  are  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  because  a  small  part 
of  the  supply  goes  by  rail.  Supplies 
at  this  time  of  year  are  largely 
from  local  sources. 
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Springfield,  111. 

12.5 

6.7 

5.1 

Average  Retail 

Prices 

June  5,  1934 

(cents) 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

lb. 

doz .-lb . * 

lb. 

United  States 

7.0 

22.3 

34.2 

Atlanta  

7.7 

21.0 

26.7 

Baltimore  

8.1 

18.9 

32.0 

Birmingham  

7.4 

*5.5 

29.2 

Boston  

7.1 

*5.5 

39.9 

FRUIT 

Bridgeport  

6.4 

*5.9 

33.2 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  

5.3 

23.6 

33.6 

Butte  

8.8 

*9.6 

28.7 

Charleston,  S.  C — 

4.6 

19.9 

25.0 

APFLES    are    now    scarce.       Supplies  in 

Chicago  

8.3 

*6.6 

38.7 

storage    are   very   small.      There  was 

Cincinnati  

6.9 

*6.2 

35,3 

no  change  in  retail  prices  during  the 

Cleveland  

6.5 

*5.9 

37.4 

two  weeks  ending  June  5.     A  few  early 

Columbus  

7.5 

*6.3 

36.1 

apples   will   be    on    the   markets  this 

Dallas  



*6.6 

31.7 

month.      The   crop   this  year  is  like- 

Denver  

7.5 

*7.7 

33.1 

ly    to    be    small    due    to    late  frosts 

Detroit  

6.5 

*5.4 

40.3 

and  lack  of  moisture. 

Fall  River  

8.0 

*6.4 

38,8 

Houston  



19.7 

32.3 

Indianapolis  

6.9 

*7.1 

33.4 

ORANGE  PRICES  went  up  1.3  cents  during 

Jacksonville  

7.4 

14.1 

22.8 

the   two  weeks  ending  June  5,      It  is 

Kansas  City  

7.7 

*6.7 

35.1 

now    about    the    end    of    the  Florida 

Little  Rock  

7.3 

*5.6 

33.9 

season  and  the  navel  season.  Valencias 

Lot  Angeles  

6.9 

*5.9 

17.9 

are  now  coming  on  the  market.  Orange 

Louisville  

8.2 

*6.5 

31.4 

growers  and  shippers  have  worked  out  a 

Manchester  

5.1 

*6.2 

38.6 

cooperative  arrangement  for  more  orderly 

Memphis  

9.0 

*5.8 

33,6 

marketing   to    avoid    surpluses    in  the 

Milwaukee  

7.6 

*6.8 

33,9 

cities . 

Minneapolis  

8.0 

*7.6 

35,9 

Mobile  

6.7 

17.5 

26.8 

Newark  

7.1 

24.3 

33.3 

FARMERS  selling  apples  found  they  could 

New  Haven  

6.9 

21.5 

38.5 

get  an  average  price  which  was  98  per- 

New Orleans  



15.3 

29.9 

cent  of  parity  on  May  15  of  this  year. 

New  York  

7.8 

21.7 

38.5 

A  year  ago  the  average   farm  price  was 

Norfolk  

7.6 

21.4 

37.8 

87  percent  of  parity. 

Omaha  

7.6 

*7.4 

32.5 

Peoria  

8.3 

*6.8 

34.1 

Philadelphia  

7.5 

19.9 

36.8 

Pittsburgh  

6.2 

26.8 

39.6 

Portland,  Me  

4.4 

*6.8 

35.9 

Portland,  Ore  

5.3 

*7.1 

26.0 

Providence  

6.7 

*6.1 

43.8 

Richmond  

7.1 

24.6 

37.8 

Rochester  

5.2 

22.6 

35.7 

St.  Louis  

7.0 

*6.1 

29.8 

St.  Paul  

8.3 

*7.9 

36.3 

Salt  Lake  CUy  

5.0 

*7.3 

25.3 

San  Francisco  

6.3 

22.1 

24.9 

Savannah  

6.2 

20.1 

29.2 

Scranton  

5.8 

18.5 

32.6 

Seattle  

4.9 

*7.4 

26.5 

Springfield,  111 

8.1 

*6.2 

38.0 

Washington,  D.  C. 

7.2 

23.1 

39.1 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June  5,  7934  (cents.1  

Peaches            Pears           Pineapple         Corn         Peas  Tomatoes 
Markets  42-1/2  can      42-1/2  can      42-1/2  can      42  can  42  can      #2,2-1/2*  can 


United  States 

18. 

1 

21 

.0 

22. 

0 

11 . 

3 

16. 

6 

10.8 

Atlanta  

18, 

3 

22 

.5 

22, 

4 

11 . 

8 

17. 

8 

10.0 

Baltimore  

16. 

4 

19 

,2 

19. 

8 

12. 

8 

16. 

0 

10.6 

Birmingham  

18, 

6 

23 

.3 

22.7 

10. 

9 

17, 

3 

10,3 

Boston  

18. 

,8 

21 

.5 

22 

,0 

13 

T 
.  X 

17, 

,3 

12.5 

Bridgeport  

19, 

,4 

22 

,8 

22 

.1  - 

13 

.4 

19 

.6 

12.9 

Buffalo  

18. 

6 

21 

.6 

21, 

.7 

11 

,6 

15 

,8 

11.1 

Butte  

19. 

6 

21 

.7 

24 

,3 

11 

,5 

16 

.0 

11.4 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

16. 

2 

21 

.3 

20 

,8 

10 

,3 

16. 

.9 

9.6 

Chicago  

20, 

3 

23 

.  i 

23 

.4 

11 

,5 

14 

,9 

12.0 

Cincinnati  

18. 

4 

22 

.3 

22, 

,5 

11, 

,0 

16 

,0 

10.9 

Cleveland  

19, 

3 

21 

.8 

22, 

,2 

11, 

,8 

16 

,9 

11.0 

Columbus  

18. 

6 

22 

.2 

23 

.3 

10 

,  1 

17 

,5 

10.1 

Dallas  

19, 

2 

23 

.7 

23, 

,1 

11 

,8 

18 

,8 

10.4 

Denver  

19, 

.4 

21 

.2 

23 

.5 

11 

,5 

17 

.8 

11.0 

Detroit.  ..   

17, 

7 

21 

.8 

23, 

3 

10, 

,1 

18 

,0 

10.4 

Fall  River  

18. 

9 

21 

.  1 

20, 

9 

11 

.3 

17 

.4 

11.3 

Houston  

16. 

3 

19 

,1 

20, 

,3 

10 

,5 

15 

,3 

9.3 

Indianapolis  

17. 

8 

25 

.0 

23 

.0 

10 

,0 

16 

,4 

10.5 

Jacksonville  

15, 

9 

19 

.8 

21, 

,  1 

11, 

,3 

16, 

,4 

8.6 

Kansas  City  

18. 

6 

21 

.3 

22, 

8 

10 

.0 

16, 

,4 

9.9 

Little  Rock  

19, 

5 

23 

.3 

23, 

2 

10 

,6 

16 

.5 

9.4 

Los  Angeles  

15. 

4 

17 

.8 

19 

.4 

10 

,6 

15 

,8 

12.8* 

Louisville  

19, 

.3 

21 

.6 

21 

,4 

9 

,5 

15 

,6 

9.3 

Manchester  

19, 

,4 

21 

.2 

22 

,9 

12 

.9 

17 

,1 

13.5 

Memphis  

17. 

2 

20 

.6 

22 

,0 

10 

.0 

15 

,3 

9.3 

Mi lwaukee  

19, 

2 

19 

.4 

24 

,4 

12 

.0 

17 

.1 

12.5 

Minneapolis  

19, 

,7 

21 

.3 

23 

.5 

9 

.8 

16 

,6 

10.9 

Mobile  

16. 

7 

18 

.8 

18 

.8 

10 

,4 

15 

,5 

9.4 

Newark  

16, 

,0 

19 

.7 

20 

,4 

11 

,3 

16 

.0 

10.9 

New  Haven  

19, 

3 

23 

.6 

22 

,5 

14 

.1 

17 

,8 

12.4 

New  Orleans  

17 

.1 

19 

.7 

20, 

.4 

11 

,3 

16 

.5 

9.9 

New  York  

■r/.  16. 

,  5 

19 

.4 

20 

,0 

11 

.5 

16 

,1 

10.9 

Norfolk  

17 

5 

22 

.6 

22, 

,9 

11 

,0 

15 

,8 

9.3 

Omaha  

19, 

7 

22 

.6 

23 

,0 

10 

.3 

15 

.9 

10  6 

Peoria  

19 

,8 

22 

.9 

23 

.8 

11 

,6 

15 

.8 

11.0 

Philadelphia  

16. 

,9 

18 

.6 

20 

.4 

11 

.9 

15 

.8 

11.1 

Pittsburgh  

17 

.8 

20 

.9 

22 

.6 

11 

.1 

18 

,0 

10.6 

Portland,  Me  

19, 

,5 

22 

.2 

23 

.1 

11 

.8 

17 

.4 

11.5 

Portland,  Ore  

18, 

.3 

18 

.2 

21 

.2 

12 

.6 

17 

,  1 

14.7* 

Providence  

18, 

,3 

20 

.3 

21 

,2 

11 

.8 

17 

.9 

10.9 

Richmond  

17. 

2 

22 

.4 

22 

,4 

10, 

,4 

18 

.5 

8.6 

Rochester  

20. 

3 

20 

.6 

22 

.5 

12 

.4 

16 

,4 

12.0 

St.  Louis  

17. 

0 

20 

.5 

21 

,8 

10 

.0 

16 

.9 

9.1 

St.  Paul  

20. 

5 

22 

.0 

23, 

3 

11 

.1 

16 

.  1 

11.5 

Salt  Lake  City  

19. 

9 

22 

.1 

22 

.4 

10 

.9 

15 

.0 

13.8* 

San  Francisco 

15 

9 

17 

.  9 

19 

,7 

11 

.  3 

15 

.  5 

12  .4* 

Savannah  

18. 

.2 

22 

.6 

22 

.0 

10 

.6 

19 

.1 

9.3 

Scranton  

18. 

1 

20 

.  1 

21 

,6 

13 

.0 

15 

.8 

11.9 

Seattle  

17, 

,5 

18 

.3 

21 

.1 

12 

.6 

17 

.9 

14.4* 

Springfield,  111. 

19 

.2 

24 

.8 

25 

.2 

11 

.4 

17 

.3 

12.5 

Washington,  D.  C. 

16 

.6 

19 

.7 

20 

.8 

10 

.4 

14 

.3 

9.5 
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QUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production^ 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on 
prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
making  wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  re- 
lates these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural 
and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  their  expenditures . 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  -  the  farmer  -  is 
dependent  upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Like- 
wise the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing 
power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and 
Commerce,  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presen- 
tation of  governmental  and  non-governmental  measures 
looking  toward  the  advancement  of  consumers'  interests. 


Consumers 


Guide 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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ONE  OF  our  leading  financiers 
stated  some  years  ago  before  a  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  that  if  he  could  control  credit 
he  cared  not  who  made  the  laws.  Credit  is  as 
powerful  as  this.  A  prominent  Englishman  recent- 
ly stated,  "The  man  who  draws  the  bank  check 
rules  the  world . " 

THIS  CAN  be    made    as  true  col- 
lectively as  it  is  individually;  it  can  be  made 
true  of  those  who  produce  wealth  as  it  has  been 
  true  of  those  who  gambled  in  wealth. 

WE  HAVE  at  our  hands  agencies  to  build  and 
develop  a  nation-wide  cooperative  movement.  There  are  the  County 
Committees  which  have  been  organized  in  connection  with  production 
control  of  various  farm  commodities  under  the  AAA  program.  They 
have  had  a  year's  training  in  cooperative  action.  Then  there  is 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  interested  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment and  ready  to  grant  it  credit  aid;  and  finally,  there  are 
banking  facilities  in  the  form  of  cooperative  banks  which  farmers 
and  workers  can  organize  for  themselves  and  by  mobilizing  their  own 
savings  build  their  own  economic  life  according  to  their  needs. 

MORE  THAN  EVER  before  in  our  history  farmers 
can  now  control  cooperatively  much  of  the  products  of  their  labor 
and  their  daily  needs  without  asking  aid  from  unfriendly  agencies 
outside    of  themselves. 


Consumers'  Counsel. 


POTATOES 


SOT  /4/?£"  T/i/TY  //?/S// 


P 


DID  YOU  ever  count  the 
cars  in  a  freight  train  as  it  rumbled  and 
clicked  slowly  by  while  you  waited  for  the 
barrier  to  go  up?  Forty  cars  was  a  long 
train,  wasn't  it?  Imagine  50  of  these 
trains  of  40  cars  each  —  all  filled  with 
potatoes . 

THAT  IS  the  amount  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  has  a- 
greed  to  buy  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  after  the  AAA  announced  a 
surplus  crop  in  these  three  States.  Sounds 
like  a  lot  of  potatoes,  doesn't  it? 

BUT    2000    carloads  are 
only    a    small    part    of    the    total    crop  our 
farmers    rdse.       Ordinarily   we    grow  enough 
potatoes    for  every- 
body in   the  country 
to  have  about  3  bush- 
els a  year. 

LAST   YEAR,    you  may 
remember     you  paid 
more     for  potatoes. 
That  was  because  there 
was  a  small  crop  due  to 
unfavorable  wea- 
ther conditions 
even     though  a 
large  acreage 
had  been  planted. 
When     you  were 
paying   a  couple 
of     cents  more 
per    pound,  the 
farmer   was  get- 
ting    the  best 
price  since  1930 . 
In  the  past  year , 
the       price  to 


growers  increased  over  100  percent,  while 
the  price  consumers  paid  advanced  69  per 
cent . 

THIS  YEAR  is  different. 
There  is  a  large  crop  and  prices  are  low  at 
present.  The  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Cor- 
poration arranged  to  buy  up  part  of  the 
crop    and    distribute    it    to    needy  families. 

THE  POTATO  habit  has 
become  so  fixed  with  us  that  lots  of  people 
think  dinner  isn't  dinner  without  them. 
But  your  great  grandfather  probably  wouldn't 
touch   them  —  if  he  ever  heard  of  them,  — 

and  your  grandfather  got 
along  very  well  just  eat- 
ing   them  occasionally. 


NOT  FOR  years  after  po- 
tatoes       were  first 
brought  to  North  America 
in  1719  did  they  become  a 
popular  food.     The  group 
who  brought      them  were 
Irish  Presbyterians. 
Perhaps  that's  where 
the     "Irish"  comes 
from,  because  pota- 
toes are  really  na- 
tive   to     South  A- 
merica.        Or  maybe 
the     "Irish"  comes 
from       some  seed 
left    by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh    in  Ireland 
toward    the  end 
of      the  Sixteenth 
century. 

-  3  - 


market    in  the 


other  early  States  follow  as  the  season 
progresses.  The  "early"  potato  season  is 
over  September   1.      "Late"  potatoes   come  on 

early  fall.  We  raise 
about  four  times  as 
many  "late"  as  "early" 
potatoes . 


SOMETIMES  the  crop  from 
;       one  area  catches  up  to 
|j      and    overlaps    that  of 
another  area.    The  mar- 
ket is  glutted.  The  AAA 
is  working  out  with  po- 
tato growers  and  ship- 
pers agreements  for  or- 
JLocrc///?!?  /pofcr/aes    derly   marketing  which 
prom  a/?* wrr/reteS  attempt  to  adjust 

//7  /r/os~/(/cr  supply    to    demand  and 


FOR  A  LONG  time  Euro- 
peans were  suspicious  of  this  humble  root. 
Many  thought  if  you  ate  it  you  would  short- 
en your  life.  Frederic  the  Great  had  to 
order  his  soldiers  to  compel  farmers  to 
plant  potatoes.  How  amused  he  would  be  to 
know  that  today  Germany  is  the  greatest  po- 
tato producing  country  in  the  world.  In 
1932-33  they  raised  30  bushels  for  ever 
person  in  the  nation.  A  great  deal  of  this, 
however,  is  used  to  make  starch  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  Russia,  Poland,  and  France 
all  produce  more  potatoes  than  the  United 
States . 

GOOD  QUALITY  potatoes 
are  available  the  year  round  all  over  the 
country,  for  the  potato  crop  comes  from 
every  one  of  the  48  States,  Cuba,  Bermuda 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  is  the  most 
widely  grown  of  all  commercial  vegetable 
crops  in  the  United  States. 

THE       FIRST       new  or 

"early"  potatoes  as  they're  called  in  the 
trade  are  seen  on  the  market  in  December. 
They  come  from  Bermuda  and  southern  Flori- 
da. In  March  the  crop  from  Texas  and  nor- 
thern   Florida    begins    to    come    in    and  the 


minimize  the  violent 
fluctuations  of  price  to  the  grower  due  to 
over-supply  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week. 

A  LARGE  PART  of  the 
expense  of  growing  potatoes  consists  of 
buying  fertilizer,  containers  and  seed.  Grow- 
ers are  often  unable  tc  make  these  pur- 
chases at  the  necessary  time  without  assis- 
tance. There  are  vaious  methods  of  fin- 
ancing them.  Banks  and  Federal  credit 
agencies  will  often  extend  credit  to  grow- 
ers in  good  standing. 

IN  CERTAIN  districts 
fertilizer  dealers  and  others  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  the  supply  of  potatoes, 
frequently  furnish  the  growers  with  seed  and 
fertilizer  on  credit  or  under  a  contract  by 
which  the  grower  delivers  a  fixed  quantity 
of  the  crop  in  payment  for  the  supplies. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  "swap"  contract 
—  the  grower  "swaps"  fertilizer  or  seed  or 
both  for  a  fixed  part  of  the  crop. 

WEEKLY  AND  MONTHLY 
producer  price  fluctuations  are  not  re- 
flected immediately  in  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, which  reacts  gradually  over  a  period 
of   months   to   the   law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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WHEN  YOU 
ARE  BUYING  POTATOES 

IT  IS  a  good  plan  to  ask 
your  grocer  to  cut  open 
one  of  the  lot  you  are  con- 
sidering. "Hollowheart" 
and  "blackheart"  are  de- 
fects which  cannot  be  de- 
tected otherwise.  In  the 
winter,  potatoes  may  have 
a  black  ring  just  inside 
the  skin.  This  comes  from 
freezing  and  usually  af- 
fects the  flavor.  They 
turn  dark  in  cooking,  too. 

WHEN  POTATOES  are  left  in 
the  sun  too  long  after  they 
are  dug  they  get  sunburned. 
Careful  growers  see  that 
their  potatoes  are  dug  late 
in  the  evening  and  allowed 
to  cool  all  night  before 
putting  them  in  marketing 
containers  in  the  early 
morning.  You  can  spot  a 
sunburned  potato  by  a 
greenish  color  on  some  part 
of  the  surface.  Watch  out 
fcr  these,  as  they  are 
usually  too  bitter  to  eat. 


excr/77/'/7//7y  /?& fcr  foes 
6e  &/?//>/?  ec? '  6y  a 
Jar/Hers'  coo/zercrf/ye 


THERE  ARE  GOVERNMENT  STANDARDS  FOR  POTATOES, 
but  they  are  for  the  convenience  of  the 
dealers,  and  you,  as  a  consumer,  cannot  tell 
whether  the  potatoes  you  are  buying  are  grad- 
ed or  not. 

U.S.  GRADE  NO.  1  are  potatoes  o'f  a  single  va- 
viety,  not  less  than  \\  inches  in  diameter, 
free  from  freezing  injury,  blackheart,  and 
soft  rot  or  wet  breakdown,  and  from  damage 
caused  by  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter,  sun- 
burn, second  growth,  growth  cracks,  air 
cracks,  hollowheart,  cuts,  shriveling,  sprout- 
ing, scab  and  blight,  dry  rot,  other  dis- 
ease,  insects  or  mechanical  or  other  means. 

U.S.    GRADE  NO.    2  potatoes   must   be  equally 
sound,  but  only  li  inches  in  diameter. 


WILTED,  sprouted,  and 
cracked  potatoes,  you  al- 
ready know,  should  be  a- 
voided.     Shallow  eyes  are 

preferable  because  they  are  less  wasteful. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  better  not  to  buy 
distorted,  queer  shaped  potatoes  although 
the  shape  does  not  necessarily  affect  their 
flavor.  "Bright"  is  the  term  used  to  des- 
cribe potatoes  which  have  been  brushed  so 
that  they  have  a  minimum  amount  of  soil 
clinging  to  them.  Be  sure  you're  not  pay- 
ing for  dirt  when  your  potatoes  are  weighed. 


U.S.  FANCY  potatoes  much  be  sound,  "bright", 
well  shaped  and  not  less  than  2  inches  in 
diameter. 


POTATOES  ARE  RICH  in  iron  and  other  sub- 
stantial food  values.  They  can  be  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says:  "Potatoes  every  day  for  a 
low-cost,  balanced  diet". 
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THESE  CONSUMERS 

NO 


BUYING  CANNED  FOOD  isn't  as  easy  as  it  looks. 
Even  this  experienced  housekeeper  cannot  be 
sure  that  she  knows  the  quality  of  what  is 
inside  the  cans  on  those  shelves.  She  may 
carry  home  a  can  marked  "FANCY"  which  when 
opened  will  prove  to  be  of  C  grade.  Or  three 
identical  cans  labeled  "CHOICE"  -  all  of  one 
brand  -  may  turn  out  to  be  of  three  differ 
ent  grades  ....  all  the  way  from  A  to  C . 


THE  HOMEMAKER  in  this  picture  and  a  group 
of  her  neighbors  -  notable  housewives  all  - 
had  exactly  that  experience.  They  went 
to  different  stores  and  bought  some 
hundred  and  fifty  cans  of  peas,  corn  and 
tomatoes.  Then  they  got  together  and 
opened  each  can,  to  test  out  how  well 
its  contents  matched  up  with  its  price  and 
with   any   suggestions   about    its  quality 
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which  they  read  on  the  labels  or  elsewhere. 

NINETEEN  BRANDS  were  bought  and  each  brand 
was  carefully  checked  up  on,  to  see  whether 
the  quality  varied  within  the  brand. 

TO  HELP  THEMSELVES  in  their  household 
buying  was  their  aim  ...  to  find  out, 
once  for  all,  what  way  there  is  **  if 
any  -  for  a  busy  housewife  to  tell  the 
quality  of  canned  goods  before  she  buys. 
The  laborious  trial-and-error  method  wastes 
her  marketing  time  -  a  serious  consid- 
eration for  mothers  who  have  all  the  work 
of  a  home  and  the  care  of  children. 

THE  PICTURE  SHOWS  how  carefully  each  of 
the  homemakers  measured,  weighed  and  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  each  can.  Though 
this  study  was  primarily  the  outcome  of 
their  own  interest  in  efficient  family 
marketing,  we  persuaded  them  that  a  still, 
wider  circle  of  neighbors  would  be  curious 
to   know  what  they  found. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  then,  here  you  may  have 
a  chance  to  read  some  of  their  results. 
The  big  pencilled  sheet,  on  which  the  home- 
makers  have  minutely  recorded  their  findings, 
gives  a  much  more  informative  picture  than 
some  other  statistical  tables  which  come 
to  the  Consumers'   Counsel's  desk. 

PRICE  proved  a  very  poor  guide  to  quality. 
Take  peas,  for  example.  The  best  can  of 
peas,  out  of  47  which  the  women  opened, 
was  one  for  which  they  had  paid  13t0 
per  lb.  of  contents  -  about  halfway  in 
price  between  the  most  expensive  at  200 
lb.  and  the  cheapest  which  were  80  lb.  On 
next  page  we  have  listed  the  cans  of  peas  in 
order  of  price  (highest  at  top),  stating  the 
grade   of   each    ....    A,    B,    C,    or   Below  C. 
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GRADES 


THE    HIGHEST-PRICED    CANS    OF    PEAS  C 

(costing  200  down  to   17%  per  lb.  C 

of  contents)   graded  thus.     Two  of  C 

these  were   remarked  on  as   having  B 

"tough  skin".  B 

C 

  B 

THE   NEXT   HIGHEST   in   price    (from  C 

17|-0  down   to   150  per  lb.)    showed  B 

this  large  proportion  of  C  grade.  B 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  such  high-  C 

er  prices    for   lower   grades,     one  B 

familiar  with  the  canning  business  C 

from    the    producing    end    suggests  C 

the  following:     A  canner  might  be  C 

able   to  sell   for  less  because  of  C 

higher  quality,   if  it  had  created  C 

bigger  demand  and  wider  sales.  B 

THE  NEXT  TO  LOWEST  price  (150  down  C 

to  12-I-0 )  is  nearer  to  what  most  of  C 

us  usually  pay,     so  we  noted  with  C 

particular  interest  that  the  only  B 

"A"  in  the  whole  47  cans  of  peas  B 

was  found  here.    It  was  so  fine  that  B 

the  graders  remarked  on  it  as  "an  A 

exceptional    pea"     They    had    paid  B 

more   for  some  20  cans  of  B  and  C  B 

grade  peas  than  for  this  best  qual-  B 

ity.  But  the  next  can  of  the  same  Below  C 

brand  was  a  C,  and  the  next  was  a  B 

B.   Neither  brand  nor  price  helped  B 

them  identify  that  good  pea  again.  Below  C 


LABEL  indications  suggesting  quality  were 
another  disappointing  guide.  Such  terms  as 
FIRST  CLASS,  EXCELLENT,  SELECTED,  or  BEST 
covered  anything  from  B  down  to  below  C, 
Of  the  six  cans  marked  FANCY,  four  were 
B  and  two  were  C  grade. 

BRANDS  were  sometimes  a  guide  to  quality 
and  sometimes  not.  For  instance,  the  three 
cans  of  W-brand  peas  all  graded  uniformly  B. 
The  five  X-brand  were  all  below  C.  But 
the  three  of  Y-brand  graded  B,B,C.  And 
the  four  of  Z-brand  were  respectively 
A,B,B,C  -  a  highly  uneven  assortment. 


AL5ZQ,    and    such-like    mysterious  signs, 
hammered    into    the    bottom    of    the    can  - 
would   these,    if  studied   carefully,  help 
the  home   food  buyer  to  know  what   is  in- 
side?   The  women's  report  on  this  is  that 
"the  meaning  and  purpose  of  these 
series  of  letters  and  numbeis  is 
not  intelligible  to  the  consumer 
and   they   are   codes  used  by  the 
packers   to   describe   the  product 
in  the  can". 


OF  COURSE,  47  cans  of  peas  are  just  a  sam- 
ple. But,  taken  at  random  as  these  were, 
they  are  enough  to  show  the  unreliability 
of  some  of  the  guides  we  usually  try  to 
go  by  in  buying  canned  food. 


THE    LOWEST-PRICED    cans    of    peas  B 

(under   12|0   per   lb.    of   contents)  C 

are    in     this       last       list.     The  Below  C 

housewife's    eye       for    a    bargain  C 

will    note      that       there    was    a  C 

can  of  B-grade  peas  in  this  cheap=  C 

est  lot.     B  is  a  very  good  quality.  C 

Higher   prices   were   paid     for   16  C 

cans    of    C    and      below       C    than  7  more 

for  this  can  of  B's,  below  C 


IN  THE  HAND  of  the  grader  in  the  photo- 
graph you  can  see  the  printed  specifica- 
tions which  were  used  by  these  women  in  ma- 
king the  tests  we  have  been  telling  about. 
Anyone  can  get  them,  just  as  she  did.  free, 
from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  They  are  called  "U.S. 
Standards    for    Grades    of    Canned  Peas". 

TOMATOES,   corn,     snap     beans,     are  other 
(Continued  on  p.  25.     See  also  p.  22.) 
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HOMESTEAD  IN  G- 


"THE  WAY  we  fellows 
look  at  it",  the  ex-unemployed  miner 
proudly  said,  "we  have  a  home  and  a  new 
start  in  life  here.  " 

HE  WAS  showing  a 
visitor  around  the  new  homesteads  near 
Reedsville,  West  Virginia,  one  of  the 
settlements  which  the  government  has  de- 
veloped as  a  sample  of  the  new  freedom 
which  can  be  created  for  workers  whose 
lives  have  been  pinched  and  starved  by  an 
industrial  system  that  so  often  gives 
little  heed  to  the  men  who  make  it  pos- 
sible . 

A  YEAR  AGO  Congress 
appropriated  $25,000,000  "to  aid  in  the 
redistribution  of  the  over-balance  of  popu- 
lation in  industrial  centers".     Today  46 


"subsistence  homestead"  projects  are  on  the 
way  to  completion,  and  hundreds  of  families 
who  have  been  living  on  the  borderline  of 
existence,  if  not  actually  dependent  on 
charity,  are  going  to  have  a  new  chance 
at  a  more  decent  life. 

THERE  ARE  the  miners 
of  West  Virginia,  unemployed  in  some  cases 
for  years,  who  are  going  to  have  their 
chance  at  Arthurdale,  this  project  near 
Reedsville,  West  Virginia.  There  are  the 
Jewish  needle  trade  workers  from  over- 
crowded New  York  who  are  going  to  have  their 
chance  to  work  at  a  rural  factory  at  Hight- 
stown,  New  Jersey.  There  are  farm  fami- 
lies in  Northern  Wisconsin,  who  will  move 
from  their  worn-out  farms  to  more  fer- 
tile lands  hard  by  the  State  and  Federal 
forests  which  will  provide  them  with  sea- 
sonal employment.  There  are  the  disabled 
war  veterans  in  Arizona  who  will  do  cooper- 
ative   farming.     There    are    the    Indians  in 


Montana,  California,  Florida,  and  other 
States.  Dozens  of  other  groups  who  are 
getting  a  new  lift  into  better  living  are 
scattered  from  coast  to  coast. 


IN  EVERY  CASE  the  home- 
steaders will  have  their  own  plots  of  ground 
to  raise  food  for  their  families,  and  near- 
by —  maybe  within  the  community  itself 
—  they  will  work  part-time  at  some  trade 
or  industry  which  will  bring  them  cash 
to  buy  their  other  necessities. 

HALF- ' N-HALF  LIVING  is 
not  new  in  this  country.  They  say  that 
one-third  of  the  families  listed  as  "farm 
families"  are  really  "subsistence  farmers", 
producing  food  for  their  own  use,  not  to 
sell,  and  supplementing  their  income  from 
some  other  source.  In  some  of  the  older 
States  "subsistence  farming"  goes  back  to 
pre-Revolutionary  days. 
More  recently  city 
planners  have  devel- 
oped "garden  cities" 
where  the  idea  has 
been  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

BUT  WHEN  Congress 
gave  the  government 
the  job  of  "aiding 
in  the  redistribution 
of  population"  it 
recognized  for  the 
first  time  the  na- 
tion'  s  responsibility 
for  working  out  a 
new  way  of  life  for 
thousands  of  part- 
time       workers  who 

stand  little  chance  again  of  getting  jobs 
that  would  provide  an  adequate  living. 


THIS  IS  NO  pampering 
plan,  Every  cent  spent  by  the  government 
for  a  homesteader's  farm  will  be  paid  back 
by  him.  The  government  is  simply  lending 
the  money  to  buy  the  land,  build  the  houses, 
and  in  some  cases  to  stock  the  little  farm 
with  %qq\s  and  seed  so  that  the  family  can 
dig  itself  out  of  the  slough  of  stagnation 
it  is  in,  and  get  to  work  digging  a  better 
living  out  of  its  own  soii. 

FOUR  TYPES  of  com- 
munities are  in  process  of  development. 
First,  homesteads  for  stranded  industrial, 
groups,  such  as  the  200,000  coal  miners  who 
will  probably  not  have  much  chance  again  to 
mine  coal.  New  industries  that  will  give 
these  homesteaders  an  opportunity  for  part- 
time  employment  will  be  encouraged. 


s4  se/f  /?e//?  f/*0i//?* 
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THEN  THERE  ARE  indus- 
tries that  welcome  the 
chance  to  move  "out  of 
town"  if  they  can  only 
find  workers.  Some 
of  the  projects  are  to 
be  built  around  such 
plants . 

WORKINGMEN ' S  GARDEN 
homes  at  the  edge  of 
cities  and  convenient 
to  existing  industries 
are  a  third  type. 


FINALLY,  there  are 
stranded  agricultural 
families  who  are 
wearing  themselves 
to  skin  and  bones, 
eking  out  an  existence  or.  worn-out  land. 
For    them,    homesteads    arc    being    found  on 
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richer  lands  nearby  tracts  of  Federal  for- 
ests where  they  can  become  part-time  timber 
or  lumber  workers. 

NO  PROJECT  is  adopted 
until  the  government  is  convinced  that  the 
workers  established  in  the  settlement  will 
have  a  fairly  well-assured  source  of  cash 
income.  Any  farming  they  do  is  intended 
to  supplement  that  income,  not  be  the  main 
source  of  subsistence. 


HOMESTEADERS  under- 
stand that  the  food  they  raise  is  to  be 
consumed  by  them,  not  sold  in  competition 
with  full~time  farmers,  who  are  trying  to 
make  a  living  out  of  their  produce.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  Increase  commercial  agri- 
cultural production.  While  homestead  com- 
munities may  reduce  somewhat  the  consump- 
tion of  commercially  produced  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  such,  by  releasing  income  for 
the  purchase  of  non-agricultural  produce 
they  will  encourage  industries  which  can 
in  turn  increase  their  purchase  of  such 
produce . 

COMMUNITIES  or  groups 
of  workers  who  want  the  help  of  the  govern- 
ment in  developing  a  subsistence  homestead 
settlement  send  in  their  plans  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Subsistence  Homesteads  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  which 
has  charge  of  this  work.  Each  project  is 
carefully  scrutinized.  When  it  is  approved 
this  Division  makes  public  announcement 
through  the  press.  A  manager  is  appointed 
to  put  through  the  plan.  Any  family  which 
wants  to  join  up  sends  in  its  application 
tc  this  manager.  At  the  moment  no  new  pro- 
jects are  being  taken  on  since  the  $25,000,- 
000  have  all  been  allocated.  There  is  a 
possibility,  however,  that  additional  money 
will  be  available   from  Public  Works  funds. 


PRICES  for  these  home- 
steads are  as  low  as  the  government  can  get 
them;  Terms  are  easy,  but  they  must  be 
met.  To  buy  a  homestead  valued  at  about 
$1,500,  it  is  estimated  that  the  family's 
cash  income  should  be  at  least  $400  a  year, 
A  half  acre  of  productive  land,  it  is  fig- 
ured, is  sufficient  to  produce  the  fresh 
and  canned  garden  vegetables  used  by  a 
family  of  five  throughout  the  year.  One 
and  a  half  acres  should  be  sufficient  to 
produce  all  the  vegetables,  potatoes,  and 
small  fruits  for  a  family  of  five  for  a 
year,  The  average  net  value  of  food  pro- 
duced at  home  on  subsistence  homesteads  is 
expected  to  be  around  $200- 

ONLY  A  BEGINNING  can 
be  made  by  the  government  on  the  develop^ 
ment  of  such  homesteads.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lions looks  big,  but  when  it  is  divided 
up  among  the  thousands  of  families  it  is 
intended  to  help,  it  soon  dwindles  away. 
Of  course  as  the  homesteaders  pay  back  to 
the  government,  more  money  will  become  a- 
vailable  for  new  projects.  Meantime,  the 
government  has  had  to  limit  itself  just  to 
examples  of  what  can  be  done.  In  proving 
the  value  of  these,  it  hopes  to  encourage 
local  communities  to  take  up  the  job  that 
it  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of. 

ONE  OF  THE  big  lessons 
the  depression  has  taught  thinking  people 
is  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  de- 
pends in  great  measure  on  maintaining  a 
proper  balance  between  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. Here,  in  embryo,  that  balance 
is  being  worked  out.  Out  of  that  balance 
it  is  hoped  will  come  a  greater  security, 
an  opportunity  for  self-expression,  for  bet- 
ter health,  and  finally  for  the  devel- 
opment of  cooperative  community  activities 
that  will  make  living  a  more  joyous 
adventure . 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

TWENTY  of  the  35  foods 
shown  on  this  page  increased  in  price 
to  consumers  in  the  two  weeks  from  June 
5  to  June  19.  In  almost  every  case 
these  advances  were  small  fractions 
of  a  cent. 

FIGURES  on  these  two  pages 
summarize  these  changes.  Wherever  poss- 
ible prices  are  compared  also  with 
those  of  a  year  ago. 

ALL  DAIRY  products  and  all 
meats  except  hens  went  up  in  price  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  ending  with  June  19. 
Flour  prices  increased  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  Trends  of  vegetable  and 
fruit  prices  were1  mixed;  the  most  im- 
port changes  were  a  continued  drop  in 
potato  prices  bringing  them  down  to  last 
year's  level  after  the  high  prices  of 
last  winter  and  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
prices  of  oranges. 

COMPARING    present  prices 


Kind  of  Food 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES  j  I 

June  15    June  5    June  19  Change 
 1933  1934  1934     in  yeai 


Milk,   qt.  10.2  11.1 

Cheese,  lb,  23.1  23.5 

Butter,  lb.  28.1  30.1 
Beef 

Round  steak;   lb.  25.8  27.9 

Rib  roast,  lb,  21.3  22.2 

Chuck  roast,   lb.  15.4  16.3 
Pork 

Chops,  lb.  18.5  23.8 

Lard,  lb.  9.7  10.1 

Whole  smo.ham.,lb.  —  20.5 

Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,   lb.  22.7  28.1 

Breast  lamb,  lb.  —  11.6 

Square  chuck,   lb.  —  20.4 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb.  21.4  24.3 

Eggs,  doz.  20,0  23.7 
Bread 

White,   lb.  6.6  8.1 

Rye,  lb.  —  8.6 

Whole  wheat,   lb.  —  8.8 

( continued) 


0 

11.2 
23.6 
30.3 

28.2 
22,4 
16.4 

24.5 

10.3 
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19.8 

24.2 
24.6 

8.1 
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8.7 
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+  7.8 

+  9.3 
+  5.2 
+  6.5 

+32.4 

+  5.2 


+19.8 


+13.1 
+23.0 

+22.7 


51  Cities  Quoted  by  B.L.S.  in  Retail  Prices 


with  those  of  a  year  ago,  we  find  thai 
the  consumer  is  paying  44  percent  more 
for  flour;  40  percent  more  for  oranges; 
and  32  percent  more  for  pork  chops. 
These  are  the  bigest  increases.  Cab- 
bage is  selling  at  28  percent  under 
last  year's  prices. 

BUREAU  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  number  of  retail  food  prices  for 
June  19  was  109.1  —  that  is,  the  aver- 
age level  of  prices  was  9.1  percent 
above  the  1913  level.  On  June  5,  the 
index  stood  at  108.4 


A  MONTH'S  supplies  of  14 
basic  foods  for  a  typical  family  would 
cost  on  June  19,   $17.96,   against  $15.7fj' 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


June  15 

June  5 

June  19 

Change 

Where  are  the  high  prices? 

Kind  of  Food 

1933 

1934 

in  year 

Cereal  Products 

i> 

% 

L.AST  ISSUE  we  showed 

Flour,  lb. 

3 . 4 

4 

.  8 

4 

.9 

+44 . 

1 

a  map  of  highest  milk  prices.  This 

Macaroni,  lb. 

14 . 4 

15 

.  6 

15 

.6 

+  8. 

3 

time  we  have  a  map  with  the  high- 

Wheat  cereal 

22 , 4 

24 

.2 

24 

.2 

8. 

0 

priced    bread    area.s    marked  out. 

28  oz.  pkg. 

BASIS  for  this  map  is 

Vegetables  -  canned 

the  average  prices  of  a  pound  loaf 

Corn,  #2  can 

9 . 8 

11 

.3 

11 

.3 

+15 . 

3 

of  white  bread  m  51  cities  tor  the 

Peas,  #2  can 

12 . 8 

16 

.6 

16.6 

+29. 

7 

five  years,    1929  to  1933.  Varia- 

Tomatoes, #2  can 

9  .  0 

10 

.8 

10 

.5 

+16. 

7 

tions  in  present  bread  prices  are 

Vegetables  -  fresh 

very  similar. 

Potatoes,  lb. 

2 . 3 

2 

.5 

2 

3 

0. 

0 

SOME  of  the  highest 

Onions,  lb, 

4 . 6 

4.4 

4 

.9 

+  6. 

5 

prices  charged  consumers  appear  in 

Cabbage,  lb. 

4.6 

3 

5 

3 

3 

-28. 

3 

three  cities  in  Illinois,  close  to 

Vegetables fresh 

the  wheat  producing  areas.  Almost 

Lettuce,  head 

10 

.5 

9 

.5 

next  door   to   these   cities  —  but 

Spinach,  lb. 

5 

.6 

5 

.9 

a    little  farther  away    from  wheat 

Carrots,  bunch 

5 

3 

5 

4 

growing  —   are   cities   in  Indiana 

Fruit  —  canned 

and  Ohio  where  the  lowest  average 

Peaches,  #2%  can 

18 

1 

18 

2 

price  is  charged. 

Pears,  #2|-  can 

21 

0 

21 

.0 

FAR    western  cities 

Pineapple,  #2-§-  can 

22 

.0 

22 

.  1 

and   those   in  Southern  States  are 

Fruit  -  fresh 

very  generally  high-priced  for  this 

Apples,  lb. 

7 

0 

7 

.2 

basic  food.     Along  the  upper  Atlan- 

Bananas, doz. 

23.6 

22 

3 

22 

.9 

--  3. 

0 

tic  seaboard  prices  varied  as  much 

Oranges,  doz. 

28.0 

34 

.2 

39 

.4 

+40. 

7 

as    a    cent    between    cities  almost 

rubbing  shoulders  with  each  other. 

a  year  ago.  The  farm  value  of  these  14 
foods  on  June  19  was  $6.46.  A  year  ago  it 
was  $5.55.  During  the  year  the  price  of 
these  foods  to  consumers  rose  about  14  per- 
cent. Farm  value  of  the  raw  materials  in- 
creased about  16  percent.  In  addition  to 
the  16  percent  rise  in  the  farm  prices,  the 
farmers  who  are  cooperating  in  the  adjustment 
program  are  getting  benefit  payments  which 
amount  to  about  52  cents  so  that  the  total 
increase,  including  benefit  payments  is  about 
27  percent. 

Price  advances  to  farmers  are  not  all 
clear  gain,  of  course.  Against  these  in- 
creases, the  cost  of  commodities  farmers  buy 
went  up  19  percent  in  the  year  ending  June 
15,  1934. 


/?;e/C£  0/^  /  AO^/^ 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June.  19,   1954  (cents). 


Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Markets 

.  at.  

lb. 

lb . 

United  States 

11 . 2 

cu . 

o 

23 . 6 

Atlanta  

12. 0 

32. 

6 

22 . 0 

11.0 

32. 

5 

26 . 2 

Birmingham  

13 . 5 

31. 

6 

20 . 1 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Boston  

10 . 7 

32. 

4 

25 . 8 

Bridgeport  

14 . 0 

32. 

0 

27 . 8 

Buffalo  

12 . 0 

29  =  4 

25 . 1 

RETAIL  PRICES   of   fresh  milk,    butter  and 

Butte  

11 . 0 

24.5 

19 . 9 

cheese    all    went    up    during    the  first 

Charleston,  S,  C 

13.5 

WW  , 

X 

20 . 8 

part    of   June,    due    to    the   poor  condi- 

Chicago  

9.0 

tr\ 
oU , 

26.9 

tion  of  pastures  and  prospects  for  small 

Cincinnati  

11 . 0 

D  Q 

,  a 

25 . 1 

crops    of    feed    in    the    drought  area. 

Cleveland..  

10 . 0 

oQ  , 

o 

,  o 

26.2 

Columbus  

9.0 

ou , 

,  X 

25 . 1 

Dallas  

9 . 0 

do , 

o 

22 . 0 

FROM  JUNE   5   TO   JUNE   19   the   average  con- 

Denver  

10 . 0 

oU 

Q 

,  o 

24 . 5 

sumer   price    of   milk  went   up   0.1  cent 

Detroit  

11 . 0 

ov  i 

c 
o 

?A.A 

a  quart;  butter  up  0.2  cent;   and  cheese 

Fall  River  

12.0 

"Z  1 

ox 

,  1 

26 . 3 

up  0.1  cent.     In  Buffalo,   Detroit,  New 

Houston  

11 . 0 

31 

,  0 

19 . 4 

York,  and  Rochester  milk  went  up  a  cent 

Indianapolis  

9.0 

30 

.  4 

21 , 7 

a  quart.      There  were  smaller  increases 

Jacksonville 

14.  0 

29 

IT 

,  7 

20 . 1 

in  several  other  cities  and  a  few  cities 

Kansas  City  

11 . 0 

29 

,  1 

21 . 5 

reported  slight  decreases  in  price. 

Little  Rock,  

12 . 0 

26 , 

,7 

20 . 8 

Los  Angeles  

11 . 0 

27, 

,  1 

21 . 9 

Louisville  

11.0 

30 , 

,  5 

25 . 2 

THE    CONSUMERS'    COUNSEL'S   NATIONAL  SURVEY 

Manchester  

11 .  0 

32 . 

3 

24 . 8 

of    milk    consumption    is    showing  that 

Memphis  

11.0 

29 . 

3 

19 . 8 

canned  milk  is  being  largely  used,  par- 

Milwaukee  

9.0 

29. 

,6 

24.  6 

ticularly  by  poorer   families.      The  av- 

Minneapolis  

9.0 

29 , 

.4 

23.2 

erage  U.  S.   retail  price  of  a  14£  ounce 

Mobile 

12.0 

29, 

,3 

21 . 0 

can   of   evaporated  milk  was   6.8  cents. 

Mewark  

12.5 

31 , 

,8 

25.6 

New  Haven  

14.0 

32, 

,2 

28.4 

New  Orleans  

10.0 

29, 

,8 

21 . 0 

New  York  

13.0 

31 

,9 

27.2 

Norfolk  

14.0 

31 

.0 

20  .4 

Omaha  

9.0 

29, 

,2 

23 . 2 

Peoria  

10.2 

29 

.  1 

21.1 

PhiladelDhia  

11.0 

32 

.  5 

28.5 

Pittsburgh  

11.7 

31 

.7 

25.0 

Portland,  Me  

...  11.0 

32 

.9 

26. 1 

Portland,  Ore. 

10.4 

26 

.7 

21.2 

Providence  

12.0 

31 

.0 

25.4 

Richmond  

12.0 

31 

.1 

21.4 

Rochester  

12.0 

29 

.6 

26.0 

St .  Louis  

11.0 

31 

.1 

22.2 

St.  Paul  

9.0 

29 

.3 

23.9 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.0 

25 

.9 

16.3 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

28 

.4 

27.3 

Savannah  

13.7 

30 

.5 

20 . 6 

Scranton  

11.0 

31 

.0 

25.0 

Seattle  

9.3 

28 

.6 

19.2 

Springfield,  111 

...  10.0 

29 

.4 

21.1 

-  14  - 

Washington.  D.  C 

13.0 

32 

.4 

25.6 

Average  Retail 

.Prices,  June. 

J  9  ^1234. 

(cents) 

White 

Rye    Whole  wheat 

Markets 

1 D  . 

1  V* 

10  . 

United  States 

O  .  1 

R  7 

Atlanta  

Q  <7 
©  .  1 

9  7 

8  6 

Baltimore  

R  1 

R  A 

SJ  .  1 

Birmingham. . . . 

O  Q 

o .  o 

Q  fi 

Boston,  ......... 

» » »  • 

7  ^ 

R  V 

R  1 

BREAD 

Bridgeport 

rr  rr 
1  .  1 

R  4 

O  •  H 

r  7 

8  0 

9  1 

r7  t  « 

Butte  

V  .  0 

Q  7 

y .  i 

Q  5; 

y .  0 

WHITE   BREAD    was    quoted    the    same    as  on 

Charleston,  S. 

n 

Q . 

y .  o 

in  / 
iU .  4 

June   5.      Average  prices   of   rye  bread 

Chicago  

T  7 
/  .  O 

7  ^ 
1  .  o 

R  O 

are    up    0.1    cent    and    of  whole-wheat 

ry  r> 

R  R 

Q  1 

s> .  1 

bread  down  0.1  cent. 

Cleveland  

1  . 0 

7  fi 

7  Q 

"7  A 

f  .  4 

7  Q 

O .  C 

Dallas  

rr  q 

7  Q 

7  Q 

AS    INDICATED    in    the    last    issue    of  the 

Denver  

7  7 

R  Q 

7  ^ 
1  .  0 

Guide   the    recent   increase   of  0.1  cent 

Detroit ........ 

... 

7  O 
1  •  2 

7  ^ 

l  t  o 

7  zl 

in  the  price   of  white  bread  was  just 

Fall  River  

rr  «? 
1  .  O 

7  8 

8  1 

about  in  line  with  the  increase  in  flour 

Houston  

7  R 

7  Q 

7  R 

costs  following  the  sharp  rise  in  wheat 

Indianapolis. . . 

rr  rr 
1  .  3 

7  7 
l  .  1 

R  R 

prices,     Flour  prices  fell  off  again  in 

Jacksonville . 

y .  o 

Q  R 

y .  © 

in  n 
1U  .  U 

June,    however,    and   are   now   about  the 

Kansas  City. , , 

R  Q 

Q  1 

same  as  in  January  when  bread  sold  for 

Little  Rock. . 

•  •  • 

q  n 

y .  u 

R  Q 

Q 

3  .  O 

7.9  cents. 

Los  Angeles . . 

O  .  2 

y .  4 

R  R 

Louisville 

e  o 
O  .  8 

7  Q 

R  1 
O  .  1 

Manchester  

rr  * 

I  .  4 

R  A 

7  7 

THE  WHOLESALE  COST  OF  RYE  FLOUR  and  whole- 

O  7 

8 .  3 

R  Q 

Q  7 
9  .  w 

7/heat    flour   is   less    than   the   cost  of 

I  .  2 

7  1 
1  •  1 

7  R 

white   flour.     In  spite  of  that,  retail 

Minneapolis 

O  A 

o .  4 

R  Q 

3  .  4 

prices  01  rye  bread  and  whole-wheat  bread 

Mobile  

D  Q 
O  .  O 

Q  "7 

y .  f 

Q  7 

y .  1 

are  always  higher  than  prices  of  white 

y .  2 

y .  w 

y .  b 

bread  in  this  country.     This  appears  to 

New  Haven  

rr  rr 

7 .  b 

R 

0 . 0 

be  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  rye  bread 

O  C\ 

o  .  U 

R  Q 

o .  y 

y .  b 

and    whole-wheat    bread    are  considered 

New  York  

8 . 8 

R  R 

y .  2 

as   specialties.      If  we   ate  more  whole 

Norfolk  

8 . 3 

Q  R 
O  .  O 

Q  7 

y .  0 

wheat  bread  we  would  not   only  get  the 

Omaha  

8 . 2 

R  R 

R  R 

benefit  of  its  particular  kind  of  food- 

R  Q 

R  fi 

value  but  also  would  help  to  bring  down 

Philadelphia, 

o .  b 

y .  c 

Q  "7 

y .  / 

the  price . 

8 . 3 

R  >7 

Q  1 

y .  1 

Portland,  Me. 

9 . 0 

y .  b 

y .  b 

Portland,  Ore. 

8 . 2 

y .  4 

R  O 

Providence  

7 . 3 

rr  q 

i .  y 

Richmond. 

8 . 5 

o .  4 

V  .  1 

Rochester. . 

8 . 0 

o .  0 

O  T 
O.  / 

St.  Louis  

7.4 

R  "Z. 

y .  2 

St.  Paul  

8 . 8 

y .  U 

y .  b 

Salt  Lake  City. 

ry  c" 

7 . 5 

y .  2 

T  O 
1  .  O 

San  Francisco 

9 . 2 

O  Q 

o .  o 

a  a 

0 .  y 

Savannah.  

9 . 1 

y .  b 

in  0 

Scranton  

9 . 5 

Q  Q 

in  i 

Seattle  

y .  u 

p.  rr 

9.7 

c\  n 
9 . 0 

Springfield,  111. . 

8.6 

9.1 

9.5 

Washington .  D. 

..9,3 

8,9 

9,? 
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■Average  Retail  Prices,  June  19,  1954  ( cents} 
-   -  -  Flour    Macaroni    Wheat  cereal 


Markets   

lb 

lb. 

28  oz.  pkE. 

United  States 

4^9 

15. 

6 

24.2 

Atlanta.  

0  . 

A 

4 

15. 

9 

25.9 

Baltimore  

A 

LX  | 

Q 

o 

15. 

5 

23.3 

Birmingham  

0  . 

U 

13. 

5 

25.4 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Boston  

5 , 

3 

16. 

6 

23.6 

Bridgeport  " 

o . 

0 

16. 

4 

24.5 

Buffalo . ,  

a 

4  . 

y 

15. 

8 

23.8 

RETAIL    PRICE    OF    FLOUR    has    gone    up  0.1 

Butte  

A 

4  . 

D 

16. 

2 

25.6 

cent  a  pound. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

0  . 

A 
*± 

16. 

0 

26.3 

Chicago ......... 

A 

4 . 

y 

15. 

3 

24.0 

Cincinnati ...... 

A 

ill  9 

0 

15. 

1 

21.7 

THIS  RISE  follows  fairly  closely  the  rise 

Cleveland  

A 

4 . 

rr 

I 

16 

1 

22.8 

in  wholesale   flour  prices   in  the  last 

Columbus ........ 

4 , 

2 

17 

0 

25.7 

part  of  May  and  early  in  June.  Family 

Dallas  

4 . 

o 
o 

16 

1 

24.5 

patent    flour    rose    from   about   §7,00  a 

Denver.  

■x 

O 

o 

c 

17 

.3 

23.3 

barrel    (196   pounds)    in    the   middle  of 

Detroit  

A 

4 

y 

14 

.8 

23.6 

May    to    $7.85    on    the    first    of  June. 

Fall  River  

cr 
0 

.  d. 

15 

.4 

22.8 

Houston.  

4 

7 

13 

.0 

21.0 

Indianapolis .... 

4 

A 

4 

15 

.6 

26.3 

SINCE    THE    FIRST    OF    JUNE    the  wholesale 

Jacksonville . . . . 

cr 
D 

cr 
.  O 

15 

.  3 

25.0 

price  of  flour  has   fallen  off  and  was 

Kansas  City. 

4 

.  D 

15 

.0 

24.2 

quoted  at  $7.30  on  June  28.     This  price 

Little  Rock. 

5 

.  0 

16 

.3 

28.2 

is  just  about  the  same  as  last  January 

Los  Angeles  

4 

cr 

.  0 

15 

.  i 

24.0 

and   February,    when    flour   retailed  for 

Louisville  

5 

.  6 

14 

.4 

23.8 

4.8  cents  a  pound. 

Manchester, . 

0 

.  d 

17 

.9 

25.2 

Memphis  

FT 

5 

.  I 

13 

.4 

25.2 

Milwaukee  

A 

4 

FT 

.  7 

14 

.4 

24.7 

THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  also  went  down  in  June . 

Minneapolis  

5 

.  0 

13 

.9 

23.5 

The    average    price    of    all    grades  and 

Mobile  ' 

5 

.  0 

16 

.1 

24.3 

classes  in  6  markets  dropped  from  about 

5 

.  3 

16 

.1 

22.8 

$1.01   a  bushel   on  June   1   to   about  90 

New  Haven. 

5 

.  5 

16 

23.6 

cents  a  bushel  on  June  27. 

New  Orleans 

cr 
0 

o 
.  o 

10 

.2 

24.5 

New  York  : .  : 

5 

.  2 

16 

.9 

23.5 

Norfolk  ' 

4 

.  9 

15 

.5 

25.0 

WITH    WHEAT    AND    WHOLESALE    FLOUR  PRICES 

Omaha  ; 

4 

.  4 

18 

.7 

24.5 

at  this  lower  June  level,    it  looks  as 

Peoria.  .  .  .  .'  

4 

.7 

17 

.0 

25.6 

if   retail    flour  prices   should   go  back 

Philadelphia. .  . 

5 

.  0 

16 

.5 

22.2 

down  again  soon. 

Pittsburgh  

4 

.  2 

15 

.3 

22.9 

Portland ,  Me ... . 

5 

.  1 

17 

.9 

24.9 

Portland,  Ore . . , 

4 

.  3 

16 

.9 

25.0 

Providence  

5 

.  3 

14 

.8 

22.6 

Richmond  

5 

.  0 

15 

.2 

23.3 

Rochester  

5 

.  2 

15 

.4 

24.5 

St.  Louis  

4 

.  9 

16 

.5 

25.6 

St.  Paul  

5 

.  0 

14 

.3 

24.2 

Salt  Lake  City. . 

T 

o 

.  8 

17 

.1 

'     24 . 5 

San  Francisco  - . . 

4 

9 

16 

1 

24.2 

Savannah :  

5. 

4 

15 

3 

24.3 

Scrantcn  

5. 

1 

16. 

2 

23.3 

Seattle  

4. 

2 

15. 

7 

25.7 

Springfield, 111. 

4. 

9 

15. 

6 

23.1 

-  16  - 

Washineton,  D.C. 

5. 

3 

16. 

0 

23.3 

Average  Retail. 

Prices .June 

19,  1934  (cents) 

Rib  roast 

Chuck  roast 

ft/To  v\r  &  "T  o 
lvi d.  1  rv o  lo 

lb 

lb,  

 lb- .. 

United  States 

28.2 

22.4 

16^4 

28.3 

21.1 

17.2 

Baltimore  

28.1 

23.3 

15.5 

Birmingham  

26.7 

22.3 

15.5 

Boston  

38.7 

25.8 

21.7 

Bridgeport  

34.6 

27.7 

19.8 

Buffalo  

25.8 

22.1 

15.5 

Butte.  

20.4 

17.3 

12.4 

Charleston,  S.C 

26.8 

21.3 

14.9 

26.3 

23.6 

16.6 

Cincinnati  

27.6 

23.0 

15.3 

Cleveland  

26.5 

23.4 

18.0 

Columbus  

28.4 

23.2 

18.0 

Dallas  

29.1 

22.9 

15.8 

Denver  

24.2 

18.4 

15.0 

28.4 

22.3 

17.1 

Fall  River  

35.6 

24.3 

18.1 

26.8 

21.5 

14.6 

Indianapolis. . . 

30.1 

20.3 

16.4 

Jacksonville .  .  . 

25.1 

21.5 

15.8 

Kansas  City. . . . 

24.9 

20.9 

14.4 

Little  Rock. . . . 

24.2 

18.1 

14.7 

Los  Angeles .... 

24.0 

19.6 

13.1 

Louisville  

27.2 

20.7 

14.5 

Manchester  

34.8 

23.1 

20.1 

Memphis  

26.8 

20.2 

13.6 

Milwaukee  

24.7 

19.8 

16.0 

Minneapolis .... 

24.2 

21.9 

15.8 

Mobile  

25.8 

18.2 

14.1 

Newark  

35.1 

26.4 

18.8 

New  Haven  

36.1 

28.3 

22.7 

New  Orleans .... 

26.1 

22.7 

15.6 

New  York  

33.2 

27.8 

19.3 

Norfolk  

26.9 

23.7 

15.7 

Omaha  

24.4 

16.4 

14.1 

Peoria  

25.9 

17.6 

14.9 

Philadelphia. . . 

33.3 

28.9 

19.3 

Pittsburgh  

28.8 

22.6 

16.2 

Portland,  Me. . . 

35.6 

23.4 

17.4 

Portland,  Ore .  . 

21.9 

17.6 

14.0 

Providence  

35.0 

26.2 

19.5 

Richmond  

29.5 

24.6 

16.3 

Rochester  

25.7 

21.3 

15.9 

St.  Louis  

30.0 

20.0 

15.2 

St.  Paul  

24.3 

21.4 

16.1 

Salt  Lake  City. 

23.8 

18.3 

14.9 

San  Francisco . . 

25.7 

23.0 

15.0 

Savannah  

24.4 

22.5 

15.4 

Scranton  

31.6 

24.0 

19.1 

Seattle  

25.1 

21.8 

15.9 

Springfield, 111 

26.6 

17.7 

15.0 

Washington,  D,C 

32,0 

24.6 

17,1 

BEEF 


BEEF  PRICES  continue  their  steady 
rise.  Round  steak  prices  averaged 
0.3  cent  higher  than  on  June  5; 
rib  roast  0.2  cent  higher;  and 
chuck  roast  0.1  cent  higher. 

THE  AVERAGE  U.  S.  FARM  PRICE  of  beef 
cattle  went  down  between  May  15  and 
June  15;  it  looks  as  if  the  rise  in 
retail  beef  prices  should  slow  up 
pretty  soon. 

BEEF  PRICES  have  been  held  up  largely 
by  the  small  supplies  of  pork, 
which  has  removed  some  of  the  com- 
petition which  tended  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  beef.  Hog  prices  have 
recently  made  a  marked  rise. 

SIRLOIN  STEAK  is  quoted  at  an  average 
of  32.0  cents  and  plate  beef  at 
10.4  cents  a  pound.  They  are  not 
on  this  list. 

BEEF  CATTLE  PRICES  in  June  were  63 
percent  of  their  "pre-War  parity". 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  June. .19,   1954  (cents) 


Chop 

s 

Lard 

Whole  smo . ham 

Marke  ts 

.  .      _  _  .  -    .  _ 

lb . 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

24 . 

5 

10. 

3 

pi 

8 

Atlanta 

23 . 

5 

10. 

4 

21. 

1 

Bal t  imo re 

23 . 

4 

9. 

9 

20. 

1 

Bi  rmingham 

20 . 

o 

9. 

6 

21. 

4 

PORK 

Boston 

25 . 

7 

10. 

5 

23. 

5 

Brideecort 

26 . 

o 

10  . 

2 

22. 

4 

Buffalo  .... 

27. 

2 

9. 

5 

21. 

7 

Butte 

20 . 

7 

11 . 

6 

20. 

9 

RETAIL   PORK   PRICES   went   up   sharply  from 

Charleston,  S,  C. 

20 . 

1 

11 . 

0 

19. 

3 

June    5    to    June    19        Pork    chODS  are 

Chicago 

26 . 

1 

10 

1 

21. 

5 

liT-i     (*)  7     ront  ■      lard     un     0  2     cent-  and 

Cine  j nr  ati 

24. 

6 

11. 

2 

21. 

1 

whole  hams  ud  0.3  cent. 

Cleveland 

26. 

1 

12. 

1 

JL 

22. 

1 

Columbus 

25. 

9 

9. 

4 

22. 

3 

PRICES   OF   OTHER   CUTS   not   quoted   on  this 

Dallas  

23. 

6 

12. 

1 

21. 

1 

nace    have    also    crone    un         Sliced  ham 

Denve  r 

23 . 

9 

10 

4 

22. 

1 

is   up   1.7   cents;    picnics  up   0.6  cent; 

Det  roit 

29 . 

6 

9. 

8 

23. 

6 

loin  roast  up  0.7  cent;   sliced  bacon  up 

Fall  River 

25. 

3 

9 

4 

21 

9 

0.7   cent;    and   salt   pork   up    0.4  cent. 

Houston 

21 

6 

10 

0 

20 

7 

Indianapolis 

23 

o 

9 

8 

21 

8 

HOG   PRICES    in    the    seven   principal  live- 

Jacksonville 

20 

4 

10 

.8 

20 

4 

stock  markets  in  the  middlewest  went  up 

Kansas  Citv 

20 

g 

10 

6 

20 

.6 

$1    per    100    lbs.    or    32   percent  during 

Little  Rock 

IS 

.  6 

10 

.4 

20 

.6 

the  two  weeks  ending  June  22.      This  is 

Los  Angeles 

27 

.  9 

10 

.1 

23 

.  0 

one  of  the  largest  percentage  increases 

Loui  svj  lie 

22 

.  0 

10 

.0 

20 

;  J 

on    record    durin?    such    a    short  neriod 

Mane he  st  er 

23 

.  4 

10 

,  4 

22 

.6 

The  rise  is  attributed  largely  to  rains 

Memphis 

21 

.  1 

9 

.7 

22 

.Q 

in    the    droueht    area      as    a    result  of 

Mi lwaukse 

24 

.  4 

9 

.7 

20 

7 

which  fewer  hogs  have  had  to  be  shipped 

Minneapolis 

°A 

.  2 

9 

.  9 

21 

.1 

off   to   market       At    the   heieht   of  the 

Mobile 

20 

.  6 

10 

.1 

22 

.1 

drought,    lack   of    feed   had   caused  many 

New3  rk 

25 

.  9 

10 

.  1 

22 

A 
.  *± 

farmers  to  sell  their  livestock. 

New  Haven 

26 

.  1 

10 

.  7 

23 

.  1 

New  Orleans 

21 

.  8 

9 

.6 

20 

.8 

HOG    PRICES    WENT    UP    from    S3 . 15    per  100 

New  York 

26 

.  2 

11 

.2 

22 

5 

lbs.    cn    May    15    to    $3.52    on    June  15. 

Norfolk 

22 

.  6 

9 

.5 

20 

.0 

This    increased    price    was    still  only 

Omaha   

20 

.0 

10 

6 

21 

6 

40    percent    of    "parity"     (the    pre— War 

Peoria 

23 

3 

10 

6 

21 

.7 

buying   power    of    farmers'    hog  prices). 

Philadeluhia 

28 

3 

10 

5 

22 

1 

but    hog    farmers'     income    will    be  in- 

Pi*t  sbu  r 

27 

3 

9 

6 

22 

5 

creased  by  benefit  payments. 

Por1 land  Me 

24 

4 

10 

0 

22 

4 

Portland  Ore 

25 

8 

10 

8 

23 

9 

SINCE  JUNE   15,    hog  prices  have  continued 

Providence 

25 

4 

9 

6 

22 

0 

to  go  on  up. 

Richmond 

24 

3 

10 

0 

20 

4 

Rochester 

26 

2 

9 

7 

21 

3 

St  Louis 

25 

2 

9 

2 

21 

9 

St  Paul 

23 

2 

9 

9 

21 

0 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

24 

4 

12 

3 

23 

2 

San  Francisco 

28 

9 

11 

0 

24 

1 

• 

Sp.  vanna  h 

19 

6 

W 

10 

6 

19 

7 

Sc  ran ton 

25 

8 

10 

9 

22 

1 

oeaiiie  

■7 

10 

7 

24 

6 

Springfield, 111 . . 

22 

.  1 

9 

.8 

21 

8 

Washington,  D.C. 

25 

.7 

IP 

,0 

21 

9 
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Average  Retail  Prices., 

June 

19,   1934  ( 

cents) 

Leg  of 

lamb 

Breast  lamb    Square  chuck 

Markets 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

27 

.2 

11.4 

19.8 

Atlanta  

24 

.7 

12.2 

18.1 

Baltimore  

27, 

,3 

13.0 

21.1 

26 

,4 

11.3 

16.9 

ft  IT 

27 

.7 

13.0 

15.2 

LAMB 

Bridgeport  

28 

,5 

9.4 

21.4 

Buffalo  

25 

,1 

11.9 

22.1 

Butte  

25 

,6 

10.5 

18.6 

PRICES    OF   ALL   meats    went    up  in 

Charleston,  S,C. 

26 

,1 

13.9 

18.0 

June.     Lamb    was    no  exception. 

Chicago  

26 

.8 

10.4 

22.0 

Leg  of  lamb  was  quoted  0.9  cent 

Cincinnati  

30 

,4 

15.2 

24.3 

higher    than   on   June   5;  breast 

29 , 

,8 

12.4 

24.3 

0.2  cent  higher;   and  chuck  0.6 

Columbus  

30 

.1 

12.3 

24.7 

cent  higher. 

26 

,8 

13.0 

17.2 

Denver  

26 

,1 

11.6 

19.1 

SUPPLIES  OF  LAMB  during  the  next 

31 

,0 

13.8 

23.6 

two    months    may    be  relatively 

Fall  River. . . . . . 

27 

,5 

17.7 

18.1 

large . 

28.9 

11.2 

16.3 

Indianapolis . . .  . 

28, 

.8 

13.0 

23.2 

Jacksonville . . . . 

25, 

,4 

10.2 

17.7 

LAMB    PRICES    ON   THE   FARM  dropped 

Kansas  City  

26, 

0 

11.3 

18.6 

from  $6.95  per  100  lbs.    in  May 

24, 

5 

12.2 

15.7 

to  $6.37  in  June.    The  June  price 

Los  Angeles  

26. 

4 

10.3 

17.8 

was  89  percent  of  pre-War  parity. 

Louisville ,  

30, 

6 

12.5 

21.0 

From   February   to   May   the  farm 

Manchester  

27. 

9 

15.1 

20.1 

price  of  lamb  was  almost  up  to 

Memphis  

26. 

1 

11.7 

17.0 

its  "pre-War  parity"  price. 

Milwaukee  

28. 

3 

9.6 

22.0 

Minneapolis  

27. 

2 

10.6 

20.2 

26. 

8 

11.9 

16.8 

Newark  

27. 

5 

13.1 

25.7 

30.0 

11.4 

23.3 

New  Orleans  

25. 

6 

10.1 

16.0 

New  York,  

28. 

0 

11.2 

19.8 

Norfolk  

25. 

2 

9.9 

15.1 

24. 

1 

7.0 

16.5 

28. 

3 

12.0 

20.2 

Philadelphia. . . . 

28. 

5 

8.7 

19.5 

Pittsburgh  

28. 

1 

11.3 

21.0 

Portland,  Me ... . 

26, 

5 

15.4 

19.1 

Portland,  Ore . . . 

24. 

8 

9.2 

18.2 

Providence ...... 

27, 

,4 

10.6 

21.1 

28  =  3 

13.0 

20.3 

Rochester. ...... 

25, 

,6 

11.2 

20.7 

St.  Louis  

25. 

0 

13.3 

17.5 

St.  Paul  

25 

.7 

9.7 

21.3 

Salt  Lake  City. . 

26 

.9. 

8.9 

21.2 

San  Francisco . . , 

26 

.1 

9.4 

16.0 

Savannah  

25 

.6 

11.4 

17.2 

Scranton  

29 

.2 

10.6 

21.9 

Seattle  

25 

.3 

11.0 

19.0 

Springfield, 111 

26 

.8 

11.5 

18.8 

Washington,  D.C 

.  26 

.6 

10.1 

20.3 

-  19  - 

Average  Retail  Prices .June. 19 ,1954  (cents) 


Hens  Eggs 

Markets  lb,.  doz  ... 

United.  States   24.2  24.6 

Atlanta   20.3  25.0 

Baltimore   28.0  24.7 

Birmingham   15.7  21.2 

POULTRY                                           Boston   26.9  37.7 

Bridgeport   27.4  32.5 

Buffalo   25.7  25.0 

RETAIL  EGG  PRICES  rose  almost  a    cent    a  dozen         Butte   18.9  24.5 

during  the  first  half  of  June  while  farmers         Charleston,  S.  C   22.6  22.9 

report   a  drop   of  0.1   cent   in  prices   they         Chicago   26.1  25.6 

received.     Farm  prices  of  eggs  in  June  were          Cincinnati   23.3  21.0 

67  percent  of  their  "pre-War  parity"  price.          Cleveland   24.8  23.3 

Columbus   24.6  19.4 

Dallas   21.3  22.4 

RETAIL   PRICES   OF   HENS   dropped   off   0.1    cent          Denver   20.0  23.8 

with  no  change  in  farm  prices.                                 Detroit   25.3  21.2 

Fall  River   28.5  32.1 

Houston   22.0  21.1 

DURING  THE  SUMMER  EGG  prices  usually  increase          Indianapolis   22.5  18.4 

slowly,    while    prices    of   hens    drop    off    a         Jacksonville   23.1  27.6 

little.                                                                      Kansas  City   21.0  22.5 

Little  Rock   16.1  18.4 

Los  Angeles   25.9  25.9 

Louisville   20.1  19.5 

Manchester   25.6  31.1 

Memphis   19.0  20.0 

Milwaukee   20.6  21.1 

Minneapolis   21.0  20.6 

Mobile   17.4  19.8 

Newark   29.9  32.5 

New  Haven   31.3  32.9 

New  Orleans.  -   20.6  21.0 

New  York   29.0  34.2 

Norfolk   25.4  22.8 

Omaha   18.9  19.4 

Peoria   20.5  16.9 

Philadelphia   29.1  29.0 

Pittsburgh   29.5  24.2 

Portland,  Me   26.5  30.3 

Portland,  Ore   23.4  21.4 

Providence   26.0  34.4 

Richmond   27.2  22.9 

Rochester   25.4  25.1 

St.  Louis   22.9  20.6 

St.  Paul   21.7  20.5 

Salt  Lake  City   22.5  22.7 

San  Francisco   31.6  24.8 

Savannah   19.2  22.6 

Scranton   29.4  25.9 

Seattle   25.2  26.4 

Springfield,  111   20.4  16.8 

_  20  -                                                                             Washington,  D.  C.  28.2  29.2 


Average  Retail  Prices  .June  19,_.1954.  (cents) 


Potatoes 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Markets 

lb. 

%nited  States     .    .  . 

2. 

3 

4. 

9 

3. 

3 

2. 

6 

4. 

7 

1. 

9 

2. 

3 

5. 

2 

3. 

0 

Birmingham  

2. 

2 

4. 

6 

1. 

8 

Boston  

2. 

6 

5. 

9 

3. 

9 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgeport  

2. 

4 

5. 

1 

4. 

2 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  

2. 

1 

5. 

3 

3. 

3 

Butte  

2. 

2 

5. 

2 

4. 

6 

POTATO  PRICES  have  come  down  as  a  result 

2. 

5 

5. 

1 

2. 

4 

of  continued  heavy  shipments  of  early 

Chicago  ^7  

2. 

7 

5. 

1 

3. 

7 

potatoes.    Retail  prices  went  off  from 

Cincinnati  

2. 

4 

5. 

0 

3. 

2 

2.5  cents  a  pound  to  2.3  cents.  Last 

Cleveland  

2. 

4 

5. 

4 

3. 

5 

year    in    June   potatoes    sold    for  2.3 

Columbus  

2. 

3 

5. 

2 

3. 

8 

cents . 

Dallas  

3. 

6 

5. 

3 

3. 

0 

Denver  

2. 

7 

4. 

7 

3. 

7 

THE  EARLY  CROP  of  potatoes  this  year  is 

Detroit  

2. 

3 

5. 

1 

3. 

2 

large  and  prices  this  summer  are  likely 

Fall  River  

2. 

0 

5. 

4 

4. 

1 

to  be  low.     Relief  purchases  may  help 

Houston  

2. 

6 

3. 

4 

2. 

2 

farmers'    prices    from   going  extremely 

Indianapolis  

2. 

4 

4. 

8 

3. 

3 

low. 

Jacksonville  

2. 

3 

4. 

1 

1. 

8 

Kansas  City  

2. 

5 

5. 

2 

3. 

5 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  ONIONS  went  up  a  half 

Little  Rock  

1. 

8 

4. 

0 

1. 

8 

cent  a  pound.     The  "intermediate"  crop 

Los  Angeles  

1. 

5 

2. 

3 

1. 

4 

is  estimated  at  12  percent  above  last 

Louisville  

2. 

3 

5. 

6 

2. 

6 

year.     The  Texas  crop  was  large. 

"^Manchester  

1. 

9 

5. 

9 

4. 

5 

-Memphis  

2. 

3 

5. 

0 

2. 

1 

CABBAGE   PRICES   continue    to   drop.  Sup- 

Milwaukee  

2. 

2 

4 . 

6 

3. 

5 

plies  have  been  plentiful  all  the  sea- 

Minneapolis  

2. 

4 

5. 

4 

3. 

9 

son.       In   many   casee    the    farm  prices 

Mobile  

1. 

8 

3. 

2 

1. 

9 

of  cabbage  have  been  so  low  that  farm- 

Newark  

2. 

4 

5. 

2 

3. 

5 

ers  are  hardly  paid   for  the  expenses 

New  Haven  

2. 

3 

5. 

5 

4. 

3 

of  harvesting  and  shipment. 

New  Orleans  

2. 

1 

3. 

0 

2. 

8 

New  York  

2. 

7 

5. 

5 

4. 

1 

Norfolk  

2. 

3 

5. 

0 

2. 

8 

Omaha  

2. 

7 

6. 

0 

3. 

9 

Peoria  

2. 

6 

6. 

2 

3. 

7 

Philadelphia  

2. 

6 

5. 

4 

3. 

2 

Pittsburgh  

2. 

3 

5, 

5 

3. 

6 

Portland,  Me  

2. 

0 

5. 

7 

4, 

,1 

Portland,  Ore  

1. 

8 

3. 

4 

3. 

.6 

Providence  

1, 

,9 

5, 

,5 

3 

.5 

Richmond  

2 

,3 

5 

.3 

2 

.8 

Rochester  

2 

.2 

4 

.9 

4 

.0 

St.  Louis  

2 

.3 

4 

.5 

3 

.0 

St.  Paul  

2 

.3 

5 

.2 

3 

.8 

Salt  Lake  City  

.  1 

.7 

5 

.2 

4 

.1 

San  Francisco  

2 

.4 

3 

.4 

— 

Savannah  

2 

.1 

4 

.5 

2 

.9 

•^Scranton  

2 

.2 

5 

.2 

3 

.3 

^Seattle  

2 

.0 

3 

.4 

3 

.8 

2 

.4 

5 

.7 

3 

.3 

Washington,  D.  C. 

2 

,5 

5 

.7 

3 

.8 

-    21  - 

Average  Retail  Prices ,,  .June  19,.  1  934  ...(.cents )  


Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

III  CL  _  X\.  C   t  3 

hea  d 

lb. 

bunch 

Tin  i  tpd  St  pi  t  pq 

9 

.5 

5 

.  9 

5.4 

A  f 1  ant  a 

10 

.0 

6 

.  4 

5 .  5 

11 

.5 

6 

.8 

6.6 

Birmingham 

10 

.7 

5.1 

R  Pi    +  p,  n 

 10 

.0 

4 

.4 

7.1 

VEGETABLES 

Rrn  rltrpnort 

8 

.1 

5 

.2 

6 . 9 

(Fresh) 

Rti  f  f  ^.1  o 

8, 

,6 

4 

.8 

6.4 

Riif  +  fi 

9 

.5 

6 

.1 

5.2 

Pha  rl p^t  on  S 

c 

9 

,6 

8. 

.9 

4.8 

LETTUCE  PRICES  dropped  a   cent   a  head 

10. 

7 

7. 

4 

5.5 

from  June  5  to  June  19  as  shipments 

Pi  ni"  i           t  i 

10. 

5 

6. 

8 

5 . 8 

in  central  California  increased. 

10. 

8 

5. 

2 

6. 

Co lumbus 

12. 

8 

7. 

2 

6.7 

PRICES    CF    BOTH    SPINACH    AND  CARROTS 

Da  1 las 

7. 

3 

7. 

0 

4.2 

went  up  a  little.     Most  of  the  sup- 

npn vp  r 

5. 

5 

3. 

7 

4.7 

plies    no?;    come    from    local  market 

Det  roit 

9. 

7 

5. 

4 

5.6 

garden  areas  near  the  city  and  sta- 

Fall River 

9. 

3 

5. 

6 

6.9 

tistics    of    supplies    are    not  com- 

Houston 

6. 

3 

5. 

9 

5.1 

plete. 

Indian anolis 

10. 

4 

6. 

2 

5.8 

Jackson ville 

9. 

1 

7. 

5 

5.3 

Kansas  City 

10. 

1 

6. 

5 

5.4 

Litf  e  Rock 

7. 

3 

5. 

2 

3.6 

VEGETABLES 

T,n ^  An^p  1  e s 

6. 

5 

2. 

0 

1 . 8 

( Canned ) 

Louisville 

10. 

4 

4. 

ri 
O 

4.5 

(See  page  24) . 

Mancheste  r 

10. 

0 

5. 

4 

7.4 

Memphis   

8. 

7 

— 

4.5 

Mi Iwauke  © 

10. 

6 

4. 

5 

5.2 

THE  NUMBER-TWO  SIZE  CAN  for  which  most 

Minneapoi is 

9. 

6 

8. 

3 

5.5 

of    these    prices    are    quoted  holds 

Mobile 

9, 

9 

5 . 

3 

4.4 

about  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  canned 

Nev/ark 

9. 

0 

4. 

5 

5.8 

vegetable    and    liauid,     and  serves 

New  Haven 

9. 

2 

5. 

2 

6.6 

four  or  five  portions. 

New  Orleans 

9, 

2 

3.4 

New  York 

9. 

,5 

4. 

5 

6.2 

THE  2-§~ SIZE  CAN   (the  prices  of  which 

Norfolk 

12. 

6 

4 . 

3 

5.0 

a^e    starred   *   on   iisti    holds  aboui' 

Omaha  

10. 

1 

7. 

7 

4.9 

a  pound  and  three-quarters  and  serves 

Peoria 

9. 

2 

7. 

7 

6.2 

from  five  to  seven. 

Philadelphia 

11. 

8 

5 . 

7 

6.6 

Pittsburgh   

11. 

1 

6. 

9 

6.1 

IN    CONSIDERING    THE    PRICE    of  canned 

Portland  Me 

10. 

5 

5. 

4 

6.4 

food     it  has  been  noted   (see  naf £  6} 

Portland  Ore 

5. 

1 

6. 

0 

3.8 

that  price  and  quality  do  not  always 

Providence 

10. 

2 

5 

2 

6.9 

T?a  +  ch   un   with   each   other       Savs  the 

Ri  hmond 

10. 

2 

5, 

6 

4.2 

U     S     Pur^a^1  of  Home  Economics  * 

Rochester  

10. 

5 

6. 

1 

6.1 

St.  Louis  

9, 

4 

8. 

5 

5.0 

"PRICE  is  not  always   a   reliable  guide 

St  Paul 

10. 

5 

7. 

8 

5  9 

Salt  Lake  City 

8. 

4 

5. 

3 

3.5 

ann  ea  r    on     the     1  abe  1                G  ^ad  i  n  c? 

San  Francisco 

4. 

.7 

4. 

7 

2.5 

tests  have  shewn  that  sometimes  the 

Savannah  

9. 

4 

9. 

3 

5 . 9 

lower    priced    canned    food  receives 

Scranton  

10. 

3 

6. 

7 

7. 1 

thp  higher   o  radp    rat  i  no-  " 

Seattle  

4, 

3 

4. 

.5 

o  rr 

4 . 7 

Springfield,  111. 

11. 

.0 

7. 

.0 

6.5 

Washington.  D. 

12 

.5 

5 

.9 

7.1 
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Averaee  Retail  1 

Prices, 

June  19, 

1934 

( cents ) 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oran 

ges 

Markets 

lb. 

doz  .■ 

-lb .  * 

doz . 

United  States 

7 

.2 

22 

.9 

39 

.4 

Atlanta  

8 

.  1 

20 

.4 

32 

.5 

Baltimore  

8 

.  1 

20 

.2 

44.8 

Birmingham  

7 

.  6 

r5 

/»•» 

35 

.  4 

Boston  

7 

■  1 

*5 

.9 

43 

.4 

FRUIT 

Bridgeport  

6 

.  5 

*6 

.  1 

42 

.4 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  

5 

.4 

24 

.  0 

38 

.6 

Butte  

8 

.6 

*8 

.  5 

31 

.0 

Charleston,  S.C 

4 

.6 

20 

.  1 

30 

.1 

ORANGE  FRICES  went  up  sharply  during  the 

Chicago  

8 

,  1 

*6 

.7 

42 

.7 

two  weeks  ending  June  19.    Retail  prices 

Cincinnati  

7 

.3 

*6 

.7 

39 

.7 

were  quoted  5.2  cents  higher. 

Cleveland  

6 

.6 

*6 

,3 

43.5 

Columbus  

7, 

,7 

*6 

.7 

40 

,  4 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  FLORIDAS  in  New  York 

Dallas  

*6 

.7 

34 

.0 

city  went   up    from  $3.55   a  box   in  May 

Denver  

7. 

.5 

*7 

.7 

36 

,3 

to   $4.66   a  bcx   in  June.  Californias 

Detroit  

6, 

9 

*6 

.0 

43 

.9 

went  up  from  $3.75  to  $4.73.     This  rise 

Fall  River  

8. 

,  2 

*6 

.  3 

40 

.  8 

came    as   Florida    shipments   dropped  off 

Houston  

19 

,7 

35 

,7 

and  as  the  season  for  California  Navels 

Indianapolis . . . 

6 

,6 

*7 

.  0 

38, 

,2 

came  to  an  end. 

Jacksonville . . . 

7, 

,3 

15 

.5 

30 

,2 

Kansas  City .... 

7. 

.7 

*6 

.9 

43 

.9 

CALIFORNIA  VALENCIAS  are  now  the  leading 

Little  Rock. . . . 

6 

.9 

*5 

.6 

34 

,2 

variety   on   the   market.      Shipments  are 

Los  Angeles .... 

7. 

,  0 

*6 

.4 

16 

.  1 

being  carefully  regulated  through  a  mar- 

Louisville  

7 

.9 

*7 

■  0 

33 

.7 

keting  agreement  set  up  by  our  Agricul- 

Manchester  

5 

.  2 

*6 

.  1 

45 

.3 

tural   Adjustment   Administration.  Only 

Memphis  

8 

.3 

*6 

.0 

35 

.4 

the  best  grades  are  being  shipped. 

Milwaukee  

7 

.6 

.0 

35 

.5 

Minneapolis. . . . 

7 

.9 

*7 

.8 

43 

.0 

APPLE   PRICES    also   went   up    a    little  as 

Mobile  

6 

.7 

17.3 

29 

.4 

the    season   neared   its   end,      Soon  we 

Newark  

7 

.2 

24 

.2 

43 

.4 

shall   begin   to    get    a    few   new  apples. 

New  Haven  

7 

.  1 

22 

.9 

41 

.9 

New  Orleans .... 

17 

.8 

29 

.8 

New  York  

8 

.7 

21 

.8 

43 

.6 

FRUIT 

Norfolk  

7 

.7 

21 

.3 

41 

.6 

(Canned) 

Omaha  

7 

.7 

*7 

.8 

32 

.5 

See  page  24. 

Peoria  

8 

.2 

*7 

.3 

36 

.8 

Philadelphia. . . 

.  7 

.6 

20 

.7 

43 

.1 

Pittsburgh  

6 

.4 

25 

.4 

44 

.2 

THE   2^-SIZE   CAN    for  which   these  prices 

Portland,  Me. . . 

4 

.2 

*7 

.2 

47 

.4 

are    quoted    holds    about    a    pound  and 

Portland,  Ore . . 

5 

,1 

*6 

.9 

27 

.6 

three-quarters  of    canned    fruit  and  li- 

Providence  

6 

.7 

*6 

.2 

49 

.1 

quid,  and    serves    from    five    to  seven 

Richmond  

7 

.8 

24 

.5 

42 

.9 

portions . 

Rochester  

5 

,1 

23 

.0 

45 

.5 

St.  Louis  

7 

.3 

*7 

.0 

40 

.2 

St.  Paul  

8 

,0 

*8 

.3 

38 

.3 

Salt  Lake  City. 

6 

.9 

*7 

.1 

28 

.0 

San  Francisco . . 

.  6 

.9 

22 

.8 

25 

.2 

7 

.8 

21 

.5 

29 

•  3 

Scranton  

5 

.8 

20 

.2 

41 

.2 

Seattle  

6 

.0 

*7 

.4 

30 

.2 

Springfield, 111 

.  8 

.1 

*6 

.8 

33 

.4 

Washington,  D.C 

8 

.2 

24 

.6 

48 

.7 

-  23  - 


,  Averag9_Retail,.Pricss.,.  June  19,  1934,   (cants)  ._  

Peaches       Pears       Pineapple         Corn  Peas  Tomatoes 

Markets  _ #2-1/2  can.  42-1/2  _can_#2-l/2  can  #  2  can  ^_2_c an  §__2 ,  2=l/2 *_c an 

United,  States  

Atlanta  

Baltimore  

Birmingham  

Boston  

Bridgeport  

Buffalo  

Butte  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Dallas  

Denver  

Detroit  

Fall  River  

Houston  

Indianapolis  

Jacksonville  

Kansas  City  

Little  Rock  

Los  Angeles  

Louisville  

Manchester  

Memphis  

Milwaukee  

Minneapolis  

Mobile.,,  

Newark  

New  Haven  

New  Orleans  

New  York  

Norfolk  

Omaha  

Peoria  

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Portland,  Me  

Portland,  Ore  

Providence  

Richmond  

Rochester  

St.  Louis  

St.  Paul  

Salt  Lake  City  

San  Francisco  

Savannah  

Scranton  

Seattle  

Springfield,  111  

Washington.  D.  C_.  
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18.2 

21 

.0 

22 

.  1 

11 

,3 

1-6 

,6 

10.5 

18.4 

22, 

9 

23, 

,1 

11, 

,6 

18 

.0 

10.0 

16.3 

19. 

2 

19, 

8 

12, 

,8 

15 

.9 

10.8 

18.3 

20, 

2 

22, 

2 

10. 

,6 

17 

.9 

9.5 

18.6 

21, 

4 

21, 

9 

12, 

9 

17, 

3 

12.5 

19.5 

22, 

8 

22, 

3 

13, 

5 

19, 

4 

12  .4 

18.6 

22, 

0 

21. 

8 

11, 

6 

15, 

6 

10.9 

20.0 

22, 

5 

24. 

3 

11, 

8 

16, 

5 

11.1 

16.2 

20, 

8 

20, 

8 

10. 

0 

17, 

0 

9.8 

20.2 

22, 

8 

23. 

7 

11, 

5 

14, 

9 

12.0 

18.6 

22, 

4 

23. 

1 

10. 

9 

16. 

3 

10.5 

19.2 

21. 

4 

22. 

4 

11. 

6 

15, 

1 

11.0 

18.6 

22, 

8 

23. 

6 

10. 

1 

17. 

6 

10.1 

19.2 

23, 

7 

23. 

1 

11 . 

8 

18. 

8 

10.4 

19.5 

21. 

4 

23. 

4 

11. 

3 

18. 

1 

11.0 

17.8 

21.8 

23. 

4 

10. 

1 

18. 

1 

10.8 

18.9 

21. 

4 

21. 

4 

11. 

3 

17. 

8 

11.3 

16.3 

19.1 

20. 

4 

10. 

5 

15,5 

9.0 

17.8 

20. 

2 

23. 

0 

10. 

0 

16. 

8 

10.1 

15.8 

19.5 

20, 

9 

11, 

3 

15. 

4 

8.6 

19.1 

21. 

4 

22. 

9  : 

10. 

0 

16. 

4 

10.0 

19.3 

24, 

1 

CO  , 

5 

10, 

5 

16. 

6 

9.4 

15.4 

17. 

8 

"\  18. 

7 

11. 

I 

16. 

1 

*13.3 

19.1 

22, 

0 

21, 

1 

9. 

6 

15, 

4 

9.5 

19.6 

22, 

5 

22. 

3 

12. 

6 

17. 

9 

12.9 

17.7 

21.6 

22, 

0 

10, 

3 

15. 

3 

9.0 

19.5 

19, 

4 

24, 

4 

11, 

5 

17, 

1 

11.8 

19.7 

21, 

,1 

"'     23 , 

,4 

10, 

0 

16, 

6 

11.6 

16.8 

18.8 

18, 

,9 

10, 

,4 

15. 

,4 

9.4 

16.2 

19, 

,8 

20. 

.3 

11. 

3 

15. 

9 

10.4 

19.3 

23, 

,6 

22, 

,5 

14, 

,1 

17. 

,5 

11.8 

17,3 

19, 

,9 

21, 

,  1  7 

11. 

.1 

16. 

.8 

9.9 

16.7 

19 

.1 

20 

.1 

11 , 

.5 

15. 

,6 

10.9 

17.5 

22 

.2 

22 

.4 

10, 

.5 

15, 

5 

9.1 

20.2 

22 

,6 

23 

.4 

10. 

.8 

16, 

6 

10.3 

19.8 

22 

.9 

23 

.6 

11 

.8 

15. 

.4 

10.8 

16.8 

18 

,  4 

20 

.6 

11 

.9 

15 

.0 

11.1 

17.9 

22 

.6 

22 

.6 

10 

.9 

17 

,3 

10.4 

19.7 

22 

.5 

23 

.4 

11 

.9 

17. 

.4 

11.6 

18.1 

18, 

,  4 

21 

.2 

12 

.3 

17 

,3 

*13.5 

18.3 

20 

.3 

21 

,7 

11 

.8 

18 

.4 

11.0 

17.2 

22 

.2 

21 

.1 

10 

.5 

18 

.0 

8.5 

20.3 

19 

.8 

22 

.6 

12 

.1 

17 

.0 

11.6 

18.3 

20 

.9 

22 

.6 

10 

,  4 

17 

.8 

9.4 

20.8 

22 

.1 

23 

.3 

11 

,  4 

16 

.8 

11.6 

19.9 

22 

.0 

22 

.8 

11 

..0 

16 

.0 

*13.7 

15.8 

18 

.0 

19 

.7 

11 

.2 

15 

.8 

*12.6 

17.5 

22 

.7 

22 

.  1 

10 

.6 

18 

.8 

9.3 

18.2 

20 

.  1 

21 

.6 

13 

.0 

15 

.8 

12.0 

17.5 

18 

.0 

21 

.2 

11 

.9 

17 

.1 

*14.5 

20.0 

24 

.8 

25 

.3 

11 

.8 

17 

.0 

12.4 

16.6 

19 

.7 

20 

;1  

_IQ. 

.  4 

14 

.4 

9.5 

DOES  ITS  PRICE  TELL  ITS  QUALITY?   these  consumers  say  -no." 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


canned  vegetables  for  which  that  Bu- 
reau has  printed  grading  specifica- 
tions. But  you  do  not  oftsn  find 
such  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
grades  on  the  labels  of  canned  goods 
that  you  buy.  Their  use  is  optional. 
It  is  not  required  by  law. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  needed  for  this  kind  of 
grading,  as  you  can  see  from  the  pic- 
ture, is  such  as  can  easily  be  used  in 
your  own  kitchen.  A  laboratory  is  not 
necessary,  though  these  particular  home- 
makers  had  been  trained  in  laboratory 
methods  before  marriage, 


YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  KNOW  what  these  Bu- 
reau grade-qualifications  sound  like. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  B  grade 
many  times  cited  opposite? 

"U.  S.  GRADE  B  (extra  stan- 
ard  or  choice)  canned  peas 
are  prepared  from  fresh  peas 
of  the  same  type,   which  are 


OTHER  GROUPS  of  women  can  make  such  tests 
as  these  and  can  exchange  information 
as  to  their  findings.  As  an  authority 
has  said,  this  kind  of  food  grading  is 
not  an  occult  science. 

"It  can  be  done  accurately  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  by  any  man 
or  woman  of  average  intelligence. 


WHEN  I  WANT  TOP  QUALITY  in  canned  food,  do  I  get  it  by  paying  top  prices?  Or  by  sticking 
to  my  favorite  brand?  Or  by  carefully  reading  the  quality  description  (if  there  is  one) 
on  the  label  or  elsewhere?  Or  does  that  mysterious  mark  -  ALZ5Q  or  the  like  -  imprinted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  can,  mean  something  which  would  help  me  in  my  buying  if  I  could 
learn  to  interpret  it?  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  want  what  some  of  us  call  "soup  qual- 
ity" of  canned  vegetables,  what  way  is  there  for  me  to  recognize  a  satisfactory  cheap 
grade  -  sound  and  wholesome  enough  for  ordinary  use  but  with  no  deluxity  to  pay  extra  for? 

THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  some  homemakers  who  set  out  to  find  the  answer  to  these  questions 

for  themselves. 


tender;  are  practically  uni-. 
form  in  color  and,  unless  de- 
clared to  be  ungraded  for 
size,    are    practically  uni- 
form in  size.     They  are  sur- 
rounded by  reasonably  clear 
liquor;    are   reasonably  free 
from  skins,  broken  peas,  and 
other    defects;     possess  a 
fresh  pea  flavor;   and  score 
not  less  than  75  points  and 
need  not  score  more  than  S9 
points . " 

(Full  details  as  to  each  of  the  above 
qualifications,  and  as  to  the  scoring 
system,  are  added;  and  the  amount  of 
liquid    allowed    is    clearly  stated.) 


and  perhaps  just  a  little  ini- 
tial diligence  and  faithfulness 
and  observation  of  detail,  fac- 
ulties which  can  be  cultivated." 

ANY  HOUSEWIFE,  in  other  words,  who  takes 
a  proper  pride  in  her  knowledge  of  flavor, 
texture  and  food  quality,  can  "cultivate 
her  faculties"  by  this  exercise  in  grading. 

SUMMING  UP,  as  we  read  over  once  again  the 
comments  of  that  group  of  homemakers 
upon  their  study  of  canned  food,  it  seems 
to  us  pretty  clear  that  a  lot  of  en- 
thusiastic customers  await  the  first 
canned-food  label  which  gives  them  "as 
good  as  a  look  inside  the  can" . 


\ 
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OUR,  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE    CONSUMERS'    GUIDE    believes    that  consumption 

is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on 
prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
making  wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  re- 
lates these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural 
and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  -  the  farmer  -  is 
dependent  upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Like- 
wise the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing 
power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and   of  agriculture    far   outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  nages  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presen- 
tation of  governmental  and  non-governmental  measures 
looking   toward   the   advancement    of   consumers'  intere'sts. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
VOL.1.    No.  21  JULY  9,  1934 
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sumers 


D 


Guide 


CONSUMERS  ARE 
ORGANIZING 


DOLLARS  INTO 
DOUGHNUTS 


WHAT  PRICE  COTTON 
RECOVERY 


VOL..  NO.  22 
JULY  30,  1934- 


IN  TRADE  disputes  in- 
volving both  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural workers  the  favor  of 
what  is  called  "public  opinion" 
is  sought  by  both  sides  of  a 
controversy.  Consumers  are  the 
most  important  element  going  to 
form  public  opinion. 

IT  IS  clearly  to  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  that 
workers  receive  fair  wages  and 
good  working  conditions,  just  as 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  consumers 
that  farmers  receive  faiT  prices. 
Only  under  such  conditions  can  the 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities  be  efficiently 
organized. 

THIS  SHOULD  be  kept  in 
mind  when  attempts  are  made  to  mobilize  consumer  in- 
terest against  strikers  in  an  industrial  dispute.  The 
consumer  is  best  served  by  a  fair  and  honorable  settle- 
ment —  not  by  the  destruction  of  labor's  legal  right 
of  collective  bargaining  which  has  been  specifically 
affirmed  under  Section  VII  (a)  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act. 


Assistant  Consumers'  Counsel. 


THUMB  OVER  the  pages  of 
almost  any  trade  paper  these  days  and 
you'll  discover  that  you  have  become 
quite  good  "copy".  They  are  writing 
earnestly  about  you;  how  you  are  "revolt- 
ing"; how  you  are  "making  demands"  on 
industry;  how  your  viewpoint  is  "worthy 
of  far  more  fundamental  consideration 
than  it  has  ever  received." 

THAT  CONSUMERS  want  the 
truth  about  goods  offered  them,  that  they 
want  to  understand  what's  behind  prices, 
and  even  more  important  that  they  want  a 
share  in  determining  industry  policies, 
seems  to  be  bursting  like  a  bright  new 
idea  in  the  minds  of  some  businessmen. 
It  is  giving  them  pause.  They  are  sens- 
ing, many  of  them  for  the  first  time, 
the  truth  of  the  second  half  of  Secretary 
Wallace's  observation,  "The  appalling 
thing  about  consumers  is  not  only  the 
slowness  with  which  they  get  going,  but 
their  incredible  relentlessness  when  they 
do  get  started." 

ONE  OF  the  reasons  why 
business  folk  are  discovering  you  is  that 
consumers  are  organizing.  They  are  mak- 
ing common  cause  of  their  complaints  and 
their  demands.  It  is  not  all  wailing 
they  do,  either.  They  are  lending  their 
support  to  merchants  who  will  cooperate 
with  them.   They  are  interpreting  to  oth- 


er consumers  the  purposes  and  effects  of 

legitimate    recovery   measures.  They  are 

formulating  consumer  ideas  on  standards, 
labelling,  and  fair  practices. 

COUNTY  CONSUMERS  COUN- 
CILS are  the  spearhead  of  this  organiza- 
tion of  consumers.  In  three  months'  time 
more  than  100  Councils  have  been  set  up 
and  are  busy  at  work  in  39  States. 

ALL  KINDS  of  problems 
are  tackled  by  these  County  Consumers 
Councils.  Part  of  the  time  their  job  is 
to  tell  consumers;  part  of  the  time,  to 
listen  to  consumers,  and  having  listened 
to  "do  something  about  it." 

IN  ONE  community, 
cleaners  and  dyers  appealed  to  the  local 
CC  for  support  in  protecting  prices  . 
Consumers  pointed  out  to  the  industry 
that  much  of  their  price  difficulties  a- 
rose  out  of  lack  of  any  quality  stand- 
ards. They  showed  how  unfair  it  was  to 
consumers  and  to  the  reputable  members  of 
the  trade  to  fix  uniform  prices  for  widely 
different  services.  They  set  to  work 
immediately  to  make  a  survey  of  quality 
standards . 

SOME  MANUFACTURERS  in 
a  Southern  community  were  mislabelling 
the   size   of  work   shirts.     Another  man- 


collar    of  his 
Complaints 


ufacturer     misbranded  the 
shirts     as    "pre-shrunk" . 
were  brought 
to     the     CC  by 
a  reputable 
wholesaler  who 
wanted    to  pro- 
tect his  trade. 
As  a   result  of 
the    CC's  hand- 
ling     of  this 
complaint,  the 
industry  has 
proposed  an 
amendment  to 
its    code  pro- 
tecting deal- 
ers   and  con- 
sumers against 
misrepresenta- 
tion   and  pro- 
viding     for  a 
study  of  stand- 
ards of  quality. 


EMERGENCY"  coal  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  a  lot  of  cities. 
Here  is  a  product  with  whose  price  every 
household  is  concerned.  These  hearings 
are  called  to  determine  whether  so  much 
price  chiselling  is  going  on  that  it  is 
threatening  the  coal  supply.  St.  Louis 
was  probably  the  first  city  to  have 
such  a  hearing.  The  CC  in  that  city  got 
busy.  Some  of  its  members  made  inves- 
tigations. The  Council  held  meetings 
with  the  Code  authority.  They  gathered 
a  mass  of  information  on  local  coal 
costs  which  were  useful  not  only  in  the 
hearing  in  St.  Louis  but  through  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  CC  will 
be  a  guide  to  other  localities  where 
such  hearings  are  being  held.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  Council  in  this  case  and 
the  material  they  sent  in  to  Washington 
were  important  factors  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's decision  not  to  approve  the 
fixing  of  prices. 


UNWARRANTED  CLAIMS  are  being  tracked 
down.     A  Nebraska  Council  was  told  that 

the  local  ice 
dealers  were 
going  to 
raise  prices 
25  percent 
because  NRA 
"demanded"it . 
The  CC  found 
out  and  made 
public  the 
fact  that  the 
average  in- 
crease since 
the  NRA  was 
only  one  per- 
cent . 

_  _  TELLING  CON- 

^£<T  "vat  afa^/mr/a    sUmers  the 
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the 
half 
One 


other 
of  the 
Council 


big  job  of  these  CC's. 
publishes  a  half  page  of  consumer  news 
in  its  local  paper  each  week.  Another 
in  Oklahoma  is  going  to  hold  a  "Consum- 
ers' Institute",  with  the  help  of  the 
County  Agent,  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  the  -head  of  the  University  Ec- 
onomics Department,  and  the  key  club 
women  of  the  county.  Offices  have  been 
set  up  by  other  Councils  where  consumers 
can  send  their  complaints,  get  informa- 
tion, hold  their  meetings. 

STILL  OTHER  consumer 
groups  are  arranging  lectures,  compiling 
information  for  over-the-counter  tests, 
publishing  local  retail  food  prices, 
interesting  themselves  in  accurate  la- 
belling, and  in  getting  the  cooperation 
of  local  merchants     to     advertise     in  a 
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way  that  is  not  misleading. 

NINETEEN  HEARINGS 
on    local    prices    have    been    attended  by 
representatives     of  these     CCs .  Wher- 
ever possible,   consumers     are  pressing 
for      representation      on  Code  authori- 
ties , 

ALMOST  UNIVERSALLY 
these  Councils  have  met  with  the  active 
support  of  honest  merchants  who  see 
in  this  movement  of  consumers  not  only 
protection  against  the  renegades  in 
industry  but  a  guide  to  better  business 
for  themselves. 

ON  EACH  of  the  Coun- 
cils are  "practical"  consumers,  re- 
presenting such  groups  as  women's  or- 
ganizations; housewives  of  moderate  or 
less  than  moderate  means;  manual  work- 
ers; members  of  consumers'  cooperatives 
and  of  credit  unions;  and  in  rural  coun- 
ties, "dirt"  farmers.  Technical  experts, 
such  as  home  economists,  trained  social 
scientists,  county  agents,  are  frequently 
invited  to  serve. 

THE  WASHINGTON  head- 
quarters of  these  groups  is  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Emergency  Council.  The 
Consumers  Division  of  this  Council  helps 
in  the  local  organization;  keeps  it 
informed  on  what  the  other  consumer  re- 
presentatives in  Washington  —  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA  and  the 
Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA  — 
are      doing.  It    advises    the    CCs  on 

handling  price  complaints,  gives  them 
all  the  pertinent  data  it  can  for  the 
local  solution  of  these  complaints  and 
calls  on  other  Federal  agencies  for  aid 
in  more  difficult  cases.  It  proposes 
and  directs  through  the  CCs  surveys  of 
coal  prices,  ice  prices,  standards.  It 
secures  consumer  representation  through 
the  CCs     at  local  hearings.     It  presses 


for  consumer  representation  on    local  code 
authorities . 

IF  ALL  the  statistics 
on  production  were  laid  end  to  end  they'd 
probably  make    strings  around  the  world. 
We  don't  have  so  many  that  tell  us  about 
the  things  people  are  consuming  or  might 
consume.      One    of  the  jobs  the  Consumers 
Division  of  the  NEC  in  Washington  is  doing 
is   to  promote  the  collection  of  such  data 
s    better   retail  prices,    better   cost  of 
living  figures,   better  wholesale  prices, 
better  consumption   data.     Other  agencies 
are  responsible  for  gathering  this  materi- 
al;   the  CC '  s  are  lending    valuable  help. 
The  Consumers  Division  then  sees    that  the 
data  get  to  consumers    in  the  most  usable 
form . 

COUNTY  CONSUMERS  COUN- 
CILS were  started  as  an  experiment.  They 
are  still  an  experiment.  But  enough  of  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  first  three 
months  of  their  existence  to  show  what 
possibilities  they  have  for  watching  over 
consumers'  interests,  for  emphasizing  to 
business  that  the  end  of  production  is 
consumption,  that  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  consumers  is  more  important  than  pro- 
fits to  a  few  hundreds  of  producers. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S 

Message  to  Congress 

'  \Ve  would  save  and 
encourage  the  slowly  growing 
impulse  among  consumers  to 
enter  the  industrial  market 
place   equipped  With  suffi- 
cient   organijation  to  insist 

upon  fair  prices  and  honest 

1  a 
sales. 
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COTTON  RECOVERY 


"WHEN  I  WAS  A  BOY," 
writes  an  Iowa  reader  of  the  Consumers' 
Guide,  "the  price  we  got  for  a  dozen 
eggs  would  buy  a  yard  of  calico.  But  in 
1933  eggs  brought  12^  a  doz.,  and  calico 
(or  as  it  is  now  called  percale)  was  350 
per  yard . " 

SINCE  1933,  he  re- 
ports, the  farmer's  egg  price  and  the 
storekeeper's  percale  seem  to  be  coming 
back  into  line  with  each  other  again. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  adds,  "whether  you 
fellows  are  agencies  in  this  price 
change?" 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUST- 
MENT means  just  that  —  pulling  up  the 
farmer's  prices  for  eggs,  raw  cotton, 
wheat,  and  so  on,  to  where  they  will  buy 
as  much  store  goods  such  as  percale,  or 
paint,  or  ploughs,  as  they  would  buy  be- 
fore the  War. 

FARMERS  THEMSELVES 
are  the  "agencies"  in  this  matching-up  of 


farm  prices  with  the  prices  of  store 
goods.  They  themselves  are  working  to 
bring  about  such  parity  when  they  co- 
operate in  national  crop  planning. 

COTTON  FARMERS  were 
the  first  to  join  in  production  planning. 
As  a  result  of  their  1933  campaign,  cotton 
acreage  was  reduced  by  close  to  11  million 
acres;  they  harvested  4  million  fewer 
bales  than  they  otherwise  would  have  had. 
Raw  cotton  prices  went  from  60  to  120  a 
pound,  and  the  cotton  farmers'  income 
swelled  from  473  million  dollars  in  1932 
to  711  million  in  1933.  Ill  million 
dollars  of  their  1933  income  were  benefit 
payments.  Some  of  the  cotton  price  in- 
crease is  due  to  other  recovery  measures. 

AFTER  A  YEAR  of  vol- 
untary crop  adjustment,  cotton  farmers 
wanted  to  go  still  further.  They  wanted 
control  made  stronger  and  more  inclusive. 
And  so  the  Cotton  Act  of  1934  was  passed. 
This  year  they  are  trying  to  keep  acreage 
down  to  28  million  acres  to  keep  the  farm 
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price  of  cotton  from  bouncing  back  to 
its  low  level  before  crop  control  ever 
started . 

AS  A  SPECIAL  induce- 
ment to  farmers  to  cooperate  in  crop 
planning  they  are  paid  "benefits"  for 
not  piling  too  many  bales  on  the  over- 
loaded market.  The  money  to  pay  them 
has  been  coming  from  a  tax  of  4.2  cents 
on  each  pound  of  raw  cotton  processed 
for  use. 

THIS  COTTON  process- 
ing tax  began  on  August  1,  1933.  Two 
months  later  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
asked  Washington  department  store  ex- 
ecutives whether  this  tax  made  much  of 
a  difference  in  prices  consumers  had 
to  pay  for  cotton  goods.  They  told  him 
the  tax  was  such  a  "negligible  item"  it 
was  being  "absorbed".  Whether  this  is 
still  true,  we  do  not  know. 


CONSUMERS  can 
find  out  for 
themselves  how 
much  this  tax 
might  amount  to 
in  the  price  of 
each  cotton  ar- 
ticle they  buy 
Weigh  the  ar- 
ticle. Multi- 
ply each  pound 
by  5  cents.  The 
number  of  cents 
you  get  repre- 
sents the  max- 
imum amount  of 
the  tax. 

HERE'S  HOW  the 
prices  of  four 
everyday  kind  of 
cotton  articles 
have  changed  since 
the  first  cotton 
program  went  into 
effect: 


July    27    July  3 
1933  1934 


Sheets:  (81x99) 
Farmers'   raw  cotton 

price   190 

Retail  prices   990 

Overalls : 
Farmers'   raw  cotton 

price   210 

Retail  price  $1.09 

Work  shirts: 
Farmers'  raw  cotton 

price   90 

Retail  price   730 

Unbleached  muslin: 
Farmers'  raw  cotton 

price    30 

Retail  price    100 


220 
31 


240 
$1.60 


100 
910 


40 
140 


CROP    CONTROL  alone 
is  responsible  for  only  a  part  of  these 
increases    in    consumers'     prices.  The 
(continued  on  page  10) 
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DOLLARS 


INTO 

DOUGHNUTS 


ATLANTA  BALTIMORE  BOSTON  /  BIRMINGHAM  HOUSTON  INDIANAPOLIS 
MEMPHIS    MOBILE     PITTSBURGH  PORTLAND  (Me.)  SAVANNAH  SCRANTON 


BUFFALO    CLEVELAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI  DENVER 
PORTLAND  (Orea-,1 


CHICAGO 


5 
4 


NEW  YORK      SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES       NEW  ORLEANS 
ST.  LOUIS 


KANSAS  CITY 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


FOR  A  FULL  YEAR  now  re- 
covery measures  have  been 
trying  to  step  up  the  earn- 
ings of  workers  and  farmers. 
While  these  wages  and  farm 
prices  have  been  increasing, 
the  cost  of  things  they  will 
buy  has  been  stepping  up. 
Here's  the  record  of 
changes  in  factory  workers' 
cost  of  living  and  earnings. 


LIKE  PEOPLE,  dollars 
have  a  fashion  of  getting  slim  or  fat. 
The  more  they  will  buy  the  fatter  they 
grow.  The  less  they  will  buy  the  slim- 
mer they  get. 

YOU  DON'T  have  to 
tell  workers  it's  not  alone  the  dollars 
they  earn  that  count,  but  what  they  can 
get  with  their  money. 

JUNE'S  DOLLAR  of  this 
year  will  not  buy  as  much  as  June's 
dollar  of  last  year. 

FOR  EVERY  dollar  it 
cost  city  workers  to  live  in  June,  1933, 
it  cost  them  $1.06  in  June,  1934.  To 
buy  the  things  that  a  dollar  would  buy 
a  year  ago  city  workers  must  pay  now 
six  percent  more. 

THAT'S  THE  AVERAGE 
change  in  living  costs  in  32  cities, 
reported    by    the    U.    S.    Bureau    of  Labor 


Statistics,  In  some  cities,  costs  went 
up  more,  dollars  got  even  slimmer. 

AT  THE  TOP  of  the 
list  is  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  living 
costs  increased  9jt  percent  in  a  year.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  is  Seattle  where 
living  costs  increased  only  2.6  percent. 
The  picture  above  shows  you  how  living 
costs  changed  in  the  other  cities. 

AVERAGES  smooth  out  a 
lot  of  differences.  Food  costs,  for  in- 
stance, went  up  more  than  some  items  and 
less  than  others.  To  buy  the  food  that 
last  year's  dollar  would  buy,  city  work- 
ers must  spend  SI .  12  now.  To  buy  the 
clothing  a  dollar  would  buy,  they  must 
spend  practically  $1.14.  Rents,  on  the 
other  hand,   went  down  from  June   to  J.une . 
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$1.00 

JUNE  ,  1933 


It  takes  only  94 
cents  to  meet  rents 
now  that  cost  $1.00 
in  June,  1933. 

HERE ■ S  HOW 
all  these  items 
changed : 


Food   Up  12.1% 

Clothing  Up  13.9% 

Rent.  Down  6  .  0% 

Fuel  and 

Light  Up  5.1% 

Household 

Furnishings  and 

Furniture  Up  13.6% 

All  other  Costs  Up  0.7% 

IF  YOU  SPEND  your  money  diff- 
erently from  the 
way  the  average  work- 
er is  supposed  to 
spend  his.  your  total 
living  costs  may  have 
increased  more  or  not 
so  much,  depending  on 
the  way  you  divide 
your  dollar. 
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JUNE  ,  1934 

June  than  last 


SO  MUCH  for  the  money 
going  out.  What  about 
the  money  coming  in? 

IF  YOU  were  an 
employed  factory  work- 
er, you  and  your  fel- 
low-workers had  $1,14 
to  spend  in  June,  1934, 
for  every  dollar  you 
earned  in  June,  1933. 
Factory  workers'  aver- 
age weekly  dollar  earn- 
ings, that  is,  were  14 
percent      greater  this 


$!.00 

JUNE  ,1933 


THIS      IS  the 
way  the  average  work- 
ing family  divides  each  of  its  dol- 
lars,   according   to   the   Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.     Food     takes  38 
cents  out  of  each  dollar;  clothing 
17    cents;   rent,  fuel 
and   light,  furniture 
and  household  furnish- 
ings     all  together 
take  24  cents. 


ALL  OTHER  EX- 
PENSES —  and  these 
include  such  things 
as  insurance,  church, 
movies,  newspapers, 
telephone, cigarettes, 
medicine,  laundry  — 
remaining  21  cents. 


$1.00 

JUNE,  1933 


take  up  the 


TRANSLATED    into    the    same  kind 

of  dollars  workers  earned  in  June,  1933, 

—  into  dollars  that  would  buy  the  same 

amount      of      goods  — 

your    factory  workers 

had   $1,07   to    spend  in 

June,    1934,    for  every 

dollar  earned  the  June 

before.     Their  average 

weekly    real  earnings, 

that     is,     were   7  per- 

9 6  $  cent  greater . 

JUNE, ! 934 

TO  YOU  as  a  con- 
sumer, your  individual  earnings  are  much 
more  important  than  total  earnings  by 
all  factory  workers.  For  the  country  in 
general,  all  the  money  going  into  pay- 
rolls is  more  important  than  what  each 
individual  worker  gets. 

FOR      EVERY  $100 
earned   by   all  factory 
workers   in  June,  1933, 
$138     were     earned  in 
June,  1934.     Total  pay- 
rolls   were    that  much 
bigger.     That    was  be- 
cause      more  workers 
earned   this  additional 
spending     power  we've 
been  telling  about.     For  every  100  work- 
ers with  jobs  in  factories  in  June,  1933, 
there  were  121  workers  employed  that  way 
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SI. 00 

JUNE  ,1933 

this  June 
cost  wage 
throughout 


$1.05 

JUNE  ,  I  934 


FMfNITURE  ftfDg 

HOuSiOLD  FURN^NGS 


$  1.00 

JUNE  ,1933 


$1.14 

JUNE,  1934 


Strikes 
earners 
the  coun- 


try 119,000  jobs  and 
$5,000,000  from  pay 
envelopes     in  June. 

OVER  THE  course 
of  the  year  1933- 
1934  total  payrolls 
were  even  bigger  than 
the  average  in  the 
year         ending  with 

June,  1933.  Forty-four  percent  bigger. 
There  was  an  average  of  more  jobs,  too. 
Twenty-six  percent  more. 


SI. 00 

JUNE ,  1933 


SI. 01 

JUNE  , I  934 


THESE  ARE  some  of  the  gains  of 
the  first  year  of  recovery  measures. 
Greater  ones  must  be  made  for  there  are 
still  millions  of  families  with  no  in- 
come except  small  allowances  from  public 
relief.     At  the  last  count,   that  was  in 


May,   there  were  as  many 
as    3,750,000    such  fam- 
lies.         This   was  only 
500,000    less    than  the 
families     dependent  on 
public      relief      in  May 
1933.      This   figure  does 
not    take    into  account, 
either,       the  workers 
without    income   who  are 
being    helped    by  their 
friends    and  relatives. 
We  have  no  way  of  count- 
ing them.      The   American   Federation  of 
Labor  figures  there  were  10,312,000  un- 
employed  workers    in   June  this  year,  a- 
gainst  12,204,000  in  the  same  month  last 
year . 

SUCH  HUGE  numbers  of  distressed 
and  dependent  people  give  some  idea  both 
of  the  enormous  job  that  was  put  upon 
those  recovery  measures  a  year  ago  and  of 
the  task  that's  still  ahead. 


RECOVERY  AND  COTTON  — 

NRA  has  also  something  to  do  with  high- 
er prices.     The  cotton  textile  code  went 
into  effect  July  17,   1933.     Other  codes 
—  governing  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  cotton  goods  —  came  alonglater. 

BETTER  LABOR  conditions  imposed 
on  industry  and  trade  by  NRA  codes  are 
claimed  to  have  added  to  the  cost  of 
making  and  selling  goods. 

WHAT  CONSUMERS  must  bear  in 
mind  is  this:      they    are  not  only  buying 


(continued  from  page  7) 

a  sheet  at  these  higher  prices.  They 
are  paying  out  some  extra  pennies  to 
buy  better  times  for  the  farmer  who  grew 
the  cotton,  better  wages  and  shorter 
hours  for  workers. 

THE  IDEA  at  the  back  of  the  re- 
covery program  is  that  those  pennies 
will  come  back  to  consumers  many-fold 
as  the  better  buying  power  of  farmers 
and  wage-earners  sets  in  motion  the 
forces  that  will  put  money  in  their 
own  pocketbooks. 
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ALMOST  A  THIRD 
of  all  the  cattle  on  89 
thousand  farms  in  drought 
counties  of  16  Western 
States  have  been  bought  by 
the  AAA  to  relieve  farmers 
and  provide  extra  food  for 
relief  families. 


CONSUMER  ~  FAR ME 
BRIEFS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


EVEN  MARK  TWAIN'S  out  of  date. 
Remember  his  bright  complaint  that  every- 
body talked  a  lot  about  the  weather  but 
nobody  did  anything  about  it?  The  great 
forest  shelter  —  100  miles  wide  and  ex- 
tending more  than  1000  miles  through  the 
drought  area  from  Canada  to  Texas,  which 
the  Government  is  going  to  develop  will 
do  something,  at  least  to  ameliorate  the 
weather.  It  will  reduce  the  danger  of 
dust  storms,  conserve  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  so  that  winds  and  drought  will  not 
have  such  a  chance  to  wreak  their  ruin 
and  waste  on  the  land. 

195  of  the  first  543  approved 
NRA  codes  (counting  amendments  and  sup- 
plements) contain  some  form  of  standards 
provision.  Sometimes  actual  quality 
specifications  are  laid  down.  In  some 
cases  quantity  standards,  nomenclature  or 
labeling  provisions  are  included. 
Other  codes  provide  that  a  committee  be 
set  up  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  standards  in  particular  industries, 
but  frequently  no  definite  time  limit 
is  set  on  reporting.  One  industry  code 
specifically  provides  for  a  consumer 
representative  on  the  committee  to  study 
and  make"  recommendations  in  regard  to 
quality  and  labeling  standards.  How- 
ever many  of  the  industries  that  are 
studying  standards  on  their  own  have 
agreed  to  have  or  have  even  requested  a 
consumer  representative  on  their  com- 
mittee. Such  representation  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  standards  policy  of 
the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the 
NRA. 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  know  how  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  a  consumers'  coopera- 
tive, get  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bul- 
letin No.  598.  This  invaluable  handbook 
tells  you  how  to  get  started  right,  how 
to  organize  your  first  meeting,  draw  up 
by-laws,  how  much  capital  is  needed, 
what  rent  to  pay,  how  to  handle  the  sav- 
ings, and  many  pointers  on  how  to  run 
the  business.  A  useful  bibliography  on 
cooperation  is  included. 

GOOD  HARD  CASH  to  the  tune  of 
some  $229,000,000  was  the  farmers'  re- 
ward —  up  to  June  30  —  for  cooperating 
in  production  adjustment  programs.  This 
was  the  amount  of  rental  and  benefit  pay- 
ments received.  It  includes  none  cf  the 
gains  from  higher  prices  as  a  result  of 
controlling  crop  production.  Cotton 
producers  in  18  States  got  $139,000,000 
of  the  total;  wheat  growers  in  37  States 
$70,000,000;  tobacco  growers  in  23 
States,  $13,000,000;  and  corn-hog  produc- 
ers in  15  States,  $7,000,000.  Another 
$235,000,000  are  beginning  to  go  out  to 
farmers  cooperating  in     1934  programs. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

FOOD  COSTS  continue  to 
make  a  bigger  dent  in  the  consumers' 
pocket-book.  Increases  in  prices  are 
small  but  they  are  noticable. 

IN  TWO  weeks  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  food 
prices  went  from  109.1  percent  of  1313 
to  109.6  percent  on  July  3.  On  June 
5  it  had  stood  at  108.4  and  on  July 
15,  1933  it  was  104.8. 

PUT  IT  this  way:  for 
every  dollar  food  cost  consumers  in 
1913  they  had  to  pay  $1.09  and  a 
fraction  —  getting  close  to  $1.10  — 
on  July   3   to   get    the   same  amount. 

OR  THIS  WAY:  it  cost 
$1.04  on  July  3  to  buy  the  food  that 
$1.00  would  buy  in  July,  1933. 

BIGGEST    increases  since 
July  1933  are   in  the  price  of  pork 
chops    —    up    42.8   percent    —  and 
oranges    —    up    36.5  percent,  Foods 
selling  for     prices  below  last  year 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICE 


Kind  of  Food 


July  15 
1953  


June  19 
1934 


July  3 
1934 


Change 
in  year 


Dairy  Products 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Round  steak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Whole  smo.  ham, lb, 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck,  lb. 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 


10.4 
23.6 
31.0 

26.1 
20.9 
15.2 

18.2 
10.1 


22.3 


21.0 
24.3 

7.2 


0 

11.2 
23.6 
30.3 

28.2 
22.4 
16.4 

24.5 
10.3 
21.8 

27.2 
11.4 
19.8 

24.2 
24.6 

8.1 
8.7 
8.7 


0 

11.2 
23.6 
30.3 

28.7 
22.5 
16.5 

26.0 
10.4 
22.9 

26.9 
11.3 
19.9 

23.5 
25.4 

8.1 
8.7 
8.8 


% 

+  7.7 

0.0 
-  2.3 

+10.0 
+  7.6 
+  8.6 

+42.8 
+  3.0 


+20.6 


+11.9 
+  4.5 

+12.5 


( continued] 


ES  QUOTED  BY  B.L.S.  IN  RETAIL  PRICE 
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include  potatoes  which  are  down  38.9 
percent;  cabbage,  cheaper  by  33.3 
percent;  bananas,  down  7.3  percent; 
and  butter,  down  2.3  percent. 

A  MONTH'S  supply  of  14 
of  the  most  important  foods  cost  an 
average  family  $18.03  at  prices 
holding  on  July  3.  The  fanser  re- 
ceived $6.29  for  these  foods,  or  35 
cents  of  each  consumer— dollar .  At 
the  low  point  in  March,  1933,  con- 
sumers could  buy  these  foods  for 
$14.78  and  the  farmer  received  $4-55. 
Since  then  the  cost  to  consumers 
has  gone  up  $3.25,  or  22  percent, 
while    the    farmers'    receipts  (not 


CHANGES  IN  CITS 

RETAIL 

PRICES 

WHERE  ARE  THE 

July  15    June  19 

July  3 

Change 

HIGH  PRICES 

Kind  of  Food 

1933 

1934 

1934 

in  vear 

Cereal  Products 

% 

DOWN     the     center  of 

Flour,  lb. 

4.0 

4.9 

4.9 

+22.5 

the   country  you'll   find     the  low 

Macaroni,  lb. 

14.9 

15.6 

15.7 

+  5.4 

est   egg  prices.     That's   the  are,a 

Wheat  cereal, 

22.8 

24.2 

24.2 

+  6.1 

of  greatest  production,  where  more 

28  oz.  pkg. 

eggs  are  produced  than  can  be  con- 

Vegetables—canned 

sumed  and  from  which  supplies  for 

Corn,  #2  can 

9.9 

11.3 

11.3 

+14.1 

other  areas  are  drawn. 

Peas,  #2  can 

12.8 

16.6 

16.6 

+29.7 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 

9.1 

10.5 

10.5 

+15.4 

IN    NEW  ENGLAND  States 

Vegetables — fresh 

eggs    are   most    expensive.  Local 

Potatoes,  lb. 

3.6 

2.3 

2.2 

-38.9 

production    here    is    limited.  It 

Onions,  lb. 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

+  6.2 

has    to    te    supplemented    by  eggs 

Cabbage,  lb. 

4.8 

3.3 

3.2 

-33.3 

from     other     areas.  Considerable 

Vegetables — fresh 

summer  trade  helps  to  drive  up  the 

Lettuce,  head 

9.5 

9.1 



price  in  summer  months. 

Spinach,  lb. 



5.9 

6.0 



Carrots,  bunch 



5.4 

5.2 



EGGS    in    some  Southern 

Fruit — canned 

States    are    moderate     to     low  in 

Peaches,  #2\  can 



18.2 

18.2 



price    because    a  lower    quality  is 

T**  —                           MA  *| 

Pears,  #2£  can 

___ 

21.0 

21.1 



often  demanded. 

Pineapple,  can 

22 . 1 

22.2 



Frni  t— — frp^h 

THE  MAP  below  shows  you 

Apples,  lb. 

7.2 

7 . 5 

where   these   egg  price   areas  are. 

Bananas,  doz. 

24.8 

22.9 

23.0 

-  7.3 

It  is  based  on  the  average  prices 

Oranges,  doz. 

28.5 

39.4 

38.9 

+36.5 

for  a  dozen  eggs  in  51  cities  for 

tha  five  years   from  1929  to  1933. 

including  benefit 

payments) 

have 

gone  up  $1.74,  or  38  percent. 

COSTS  of  transportation, 
processing,  and  marketing  these*  14 
foods  have  increased  from  $10.23  to 
$11.74,  around  15  percent. 

PART  OF  THIS  increase 
covers  the  payment  of  processing 
taxes  on  wheat  and  hogs,  and  part 
is  due  to  higher  wages  and  higher 
costs  of  materials. 

ON  JUNE  15  prices  farmers 
received  for  all  types  of  products 
were  77  percent  of  their  pre-war 
level,  without  counting  in  any  bene- 
fits received.  This  was  3  points 
higher  than  the  month  before. 


RETAIL  PRICE  OF  EGGS  PER  DOZEN,  5-YEAR  AVERAGE, 
1929-1933 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

FROM  JUNE  19  to  July  3  the  average 
retail  prices  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  were  unchanged. 

DAIRY  PASTURE  conditions  continue  to 
be  very  poor  —  in  fact,  reports 
indicate  the  poorest  conditions  on 
record  at  this  time  of  year, 

MILK  PRODUCTION  per  cow,  and  butter 
production  have  fallen  off  as  a  result 
of  the  drought.  Butter  prices  are 
probably  no?;  near  the  low  point  of 
the  year.  Milk  prices  have  gone  up 
recently  in  a  few  markets. 

COSTS  ON  the  dairy  farm  are  also  rising 
The  farm  price  of  feed  grains  went  up 
17  percent  from  May  to  June  while 
the  price  of  butterfat  went  up  3  per- 
cent. Butterfat  prices  have  been 
very  low  in  relation  to  feed  prices 
for  the  past  year.  . 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  3.  1934  (cents) 

Milk  Butter  Cheese 

Mallets  jguart)  (lb. )  jib . >  I 

Uni ted  States  11 . f?  30.3  23.6 

Atlanta   12.0  32.8  21.8 

Baltimore   31.0  32.7  25.6' 

Birmingham   33.5  32.0  20.5 

Boston   10.7  32.5  25.9 

Bridgeport   14.0  32.2  29.1 

Buffalo....,   32.0  29.5  25.2 

Butte   11.0  24.7  19.9 

Charleston,  S,  C.   13.5  30,0  21.4 

Chicago   10.0  30.6  27.0 

Cincinnati   11.0  29.4  25,6 

Cleveland   11.0  30.6  25.6 

Columbus   10.0  29.6  25.3 

Dallas   9.0  28.5  22.0 

Denver   10.0  30.5  23.8 

Detroit  ,   11.0  30.6  24.2 

Fall  River   12.0  31.6  25.9 

Houston   11.0  31.3  19.2 

Indianapolis   9.0  30.2  21.8 

Jacksonville   14.0  29.8  19.8 

Kansas  City   11.0  29.2  22.1 

Little  Rock   12.0  27.5  21.2 

Los  Angeles   11.0  28.0  22.5 

Louisville  ,   11.0  29.7  24.6 

Manchester..   11.0  31.9  24.9 

Memphis..,.   11.0  29.5  20.0 

Milwaukee  ,   9.0  29.3  24.7 

Minneapolis   9.0  29.0  .22.6 

Mobile   12.8  29.3  21.3 

Newark   13.0  32.0  25.3 

New  Haven   14.0  32.0  28.8 

New  Orleans   9.3  29.9  21.4 

New  York   13.0  31.9  27.4 

Norfolk  :   14.0  31.1  20.6 

Omaha   9.0  29.0  21.2 

Peoria   10.2  28.7  21.8 

Philadelphia  ,   11.  C  32.6  27.9 

Pittsburgh   11.0  30.9  25.0 

Portland,  Me   11.0  32.6  26.4 

Portland,  Ore   10.4  27.3  20.3 

Providence   ,12.0  31.4  25.6 

Richmond.   11.5  31.3  21.2 

Rochester   12.0  28.9  26.2 

St.  Louis   11.0  30.5  22.6 

St.  Paul   9.0  29.0  24.2 

Salt  Lake  City   10.0  27.6  16.5 

San  Francisco   12.0  29.4  27.3 

Savannah   13.3  30.6  20.9 

Scrantcn   11.0  31.1  25.0 

Seattle...   9.7  28.6  19.4 

Springfield,  111   10.0  29. C  20.6 

Washington.  D.  C.  .  13.0  33.0  24.0 


Average  Retail  Prices,  July  5.  1954  (cents) 


White 

Rye 

Whole  wheat 

Markets 

(lb.) 

(lb.  ) 

(lb.  ) 

United  States 

8.1 

8.7 

8.8 

Atlanta  

8.8 

9.6 

8.6 

Baltimore  

8.4 

8.6 

9.1 

Birmingham  

8.8 

9.6 

9.4 

Boston  

7.5 

8.7 

8.1 

BREAD 

Bridgeport  

7.7 

8.0 

8.4 

Buffalo  

8.3 

8.0 

9.1 

Butte  

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

AVERAGE   PRICES   of   white   bread   anc  rye 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

8.8 

9.5 

10.4 

bread   remain   the   same  but  prices  of 

Chicago  

7.3 

7,5 

8.9 

whole    wheat   bread   have    gone    up  0.1 

Cincinnati  

7.0 

8.7 

9.1 

cent  a  pound. 

Cleveland  

7.2 

7.8 

7.9 

Columbus  

7.4 

7.9 

8.3 

FLOUR    PRICES    dropped    from    the  early 

Dallas  

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

part    of   June    to    the    early   part  of 

Denver  

7.3 

8.9 

7,6 

July    and    on    July    3    were    above  the 

Detroit  ,  

7.2 

7.5 

7.4 

levels  of  January  and  February. 

Fall  River  

7.3 

7.7 

8.2 

Houston  

7.8 

7.9 

7.6 

WHEAT    PRICES    also    dropped    during  the 

Indianapolis....,  

7.3 

7,7 

8,8 

latter  part  of  June,     Prices  in  this 

Jacksonville  

9.7. 

9.8 

10.0 

country  are  likely  to  be  fairly  firm, 

8.3 

8,9 

£  1 

however,  both  as  a  result  of  the  very 

Little  Rock  

8.9 

9.0 

9.6 

small    domestic    crop    and    to    a  world 

Los  Angeles  

8.2 

9.4 

8.5 

supply  lower  than  last  year. 

Louisville  

6.8 

7.9 

8,1 

Manchester  

9.0 

9.6 

9.1 

Memphis  

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

Milwaukee  

7.2 

7.1 

7.6 

Minneapolis  

8.4 

9.0 

9.4 

Mobile.....:  

8.8 

9.7 

9.7 

Newark  

9.2 

9.3 

9.7 

New  Kaven  

7.6 

8.3 

8,5 

New  Orleans  

8.0 

8.9 

9.6 

New  York  

8.8 

8.8 

9.2 

Norfolk  

8.5 

8.8 

9.3 

Omaha  

8.3 

8.7 

8.5 

Peoria  

8.1 

9.0 

8.8 

Phi"i  ade^phia  

8.6 

9.2 

9.7 

Pittsburgh  

8.3 

8.7 

9.1 

Portland,  Me  

9.0 

9.5 

9.6 

Portland,  Ore  

8.2 

9.4 

8.2 

Providence  

7.3 

7.8 

8.8 

Richmond  

8.5 

8.5 

9.5 

Rochester  

8.0 

8.0 

8.7 

St.  Louis  

7.4 

8.3 

9.2 

St.  Paul  

8.7 

9.0 

9,5 

Salt  Lake  City- 

7.5 

9.2 

8.0 

San  Francisco  

9.2 

9.1 

8.8 

Savannah  

9,1 

9.6 

10.0 

Scranton  

9.3 

9.6 

10.0 

Seattle  

9.1 

9.7 

9.1 

Springfield,  111. 

.  8.4 

9.1 

9.6 

Washington.  D.  C. 

8.3 

8.9 

8  .9 
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Average  Retail 

Prices^ 

July_3,  1934 

( cents i 

Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat  cerea! 

Markets 

(lb 

.) 

(lb. ) 

(28  oz  Dk°- ) 

United  States 

4 

.9 

15.7 

24 . 2 

Atlanta 

  5 

.5 

16.4 

25 . 9 

Bait  imo  re 

4 

.9 

15.5 

23.3 

B  i  rmingham 

  4 

.9 

14.6 

25.2 

CFRFAI  PRODUCTS 

Boston 

5 

.3 

16.4 

23  3 

Xv  W  i  w 

B  ridgepo  rt 

5 

.6 

17.0 

24.7 

Buffalo 

  4 

.8 

16.1 

23.6 

AVFRACE  PRICES  OF  flour  ard  wheat  cereal 

Butte 

  4 

.5 

15.9 

25 . 2 

to    consumers   were    reported   the  same 

Charleston,  S. 

C   5 

.3 

15.7 

26. 1 

nn    Jnlv    3    as    on   June    19  Macaroni 

Chicaeo 

4.9 

15.1 

24.3 

prices    went    up    0.1    cent    a  pound. 

Cincinnati 

  4 

.5 

15.3 

21.9 

Cleveland 

  4 

.6 

16.9 

22 . 8 

THE    WORLD    carrvover    of    wheat  arrears 

Co lumbus 

4 

.3 

16.8 

25 . 9 

to  be  about  50  million  bushels  smaller 

DaT las 

4 

.8 

16.1 

24.7 

than   last   vear       In  the  United  States 

Li.  CX  14       X.  CX  O  v       rj  w  IX  X*             .U  11        wliv       v  Hi.  v  v-/           K/  v  *»X  w  v  »J 

Denve  r 

3 

9 

17.3 

23 . 3 

thp    ^unnlips    riva.ila.ble   will   be  a.bout, 

W  11  v        '-f  W>  hJ  !-<  i>lvw        tX  V  U  X.  J-  IX  I  -J       w         it  X-  X-  X         s>  \**        *X  K/  v  W  v 

Detroit 

5 

.0 

14.7 

23 . 8 

749  million  bushels  of  which  484  million 

Fall  River 

5 

1 

15.5 

22.8 

bushels  represents  this    vear's  small 

Houston 

4 

7 

13.0 

21 . 0 

oron  and  965  nillion  bushels   is  carrv- 

India  llano  1  i  s 

4 

5 

15.8 

26. 1 

nvpr        Wp    normallv    consn,,7io    about,  625 

WVC.li              II  v       11  v  1  111  tx  x.  x.            v  vUs)  W  **1  v                w  W  O 

.Jacksonville 

5 

15.5 

25 . 0 

million  bushels 

HI  X  X  X  X                IV  UvU  v  X  m  t 

Kansas  Citv 

4 

5 

15.1 

24.2 

Little  Rock 

4 

7 

16.5 

28.  5 

A    CORRESPONDENT    asks    whv    wheat  cereal 

A         vvlu  i  i_J      1    wll  Lrf  i—i  11  X         (X  — •  I X  kJ         II  lljl          (I  11  v  (X  w         V  v  X  W  CX  X. 

Los  Aneeles 

4 

4 

15.0 

24.  0 

costs   so   much   more    than  wheat  flour 

Lcuisvi 1 le 

5 

3 

14.4 

24.  0 

Flour    sells    at     an    averaee     of  4.9 

X     «4-  w  w4  4  1 — 1  Np*  <X>  «4.  w              V4  V              W**             W4  T    V  4    L  •■.  — .  -y               w                      _    •  • 

Mancheste  r  

5 . 

3 

18.2 

25  .2 

cents  a  pound  while  wheat  cereal  costs 

Memphis  

5 . 

s 

14.3 

25.2 

13.8    cents.       It    is    maintained  that 

M''  lwaukee 

4. 

14.4 

24.5 

it   costs   less  to  nrocess  wheat  cereal 

Minneano lis 

5 

o 

13.6 

23 . 1 

than  v/hpa  t   flour      The  an^wpr  anna  rpnt.— 

V  11  CX 11      1/  U  v  (X  v      J.  1  w  U  1     .           1  U  v      tXXl  ,■(!..■           (X      W  tX  ->.  v..  .■.  i 

Mobile 

A 

  ^  . 

G 

16.5 

24.  0 

Iv   is   in   "the   hip*h   cost,   of  nackaCTinpr 

Newark 

  v  » 

4 

16.1 

22 . 8 

rid  ve  r  t  i  s  in  ^       markeiinp*       find  ^ellinc 

N  e  w  Have  n 

5  , 

4 

16.6 

23 . 6 

a    lar? s    nunber    of    brands    of  wheat 

U>                  M>  4    0^  v             11  M  ~U  M  V  1              V/  X              V  1    U>  11  VI                  W  X              II  11  V  V»V  w 

New  Orlaan^ 

p 

O 

10.1 

24.  3 

cereal  v/hich  are  bought,  in  ^rnall  nack— 

w  »j  b   l-  vX  X>       II  11X  Vll      wX                 ■     '           ^  .   -       XU      >«?  114  CX  ^  X>       S '    ■  v  A 

Mow  York 

o 

16.9 

23 . 5 

apoq         T"K    is    Dossiblp    for  oon^umer^ 

CX  ^— ,      O   .                       V         X  O         KJ  V  v  O  1  W  X  V         Xv>'X          V  vll  O  LI  HI 1  v  X 

Norfolk 

L 1  w  X    X  \J  X.  44  

4 

  *x  * 

q 

15.5 

25 . 0 

to  grind  their  own  cereal.  A  coffee  mill 

Omaha 

4 

18.1 

24.7 

will  do  a  fair  job  of  it.     The  wheat 

Peoria 

4. 

8 

16.2 

25.9 

can  be  boufht    for  less   than  ^   cents  a 

Ph  \  1  n  d  e  "I  v\Y\  \  p 

X  li  X  XvXUwXUllXU  

...  5. 

0 

16.7 

22 . 4 

ocund   if   bou°"ht    bv   the   bushed  Hov;— 

Pitt  ^bu  rp*h 

4. 

3 

15.5 

23 . 3 

ever,     most     families    use    onlv  small 

Portland  Mp 

X    W  X     k<  X  C  -  1 4  VA  ,         111  w   •    .  .  . 

  5. 

1 

17.4 

24.3 

Quantities  of  cereal  and  seen}  to  nrpfer 

^  Vt  LX 11  ul  vl               vX      V  w  1  v  (X  Jp>     tX  1  *  vl          ^  v/  111      ^  v/      K>  X  v>  X  v  X 

Portland     0  rp 

4. 

4 

16.7 

25 . 0 

to  buv  it  in  Drocessed  form 

V  w           '  s4  V         J.    \/        X  11       k/  4    W  V  W  isJ  O  V/  VX        X   V  X  111  - 

P ro v i  d  pn  o p 

5 

2 

15.3 

22 . 9 

5 

0 

15.3 

23 . 5 

Roohp^tpr 

5. 

2 

15.5 

24.  5 

St  Loui^ 

4. 

7 

16.5 

24.9 

St  Paul 

5. 

1 

14.0 

24.  2 

1 t    T  akfi   Hi  t v 

3. 

8 

17.2 

24.  5 

San  Franni  ^no 

KJCxix    x  i  uuvxqvv..  . 

4. 

9 

16.1 

24.  2 

Sa  nnah 

5. 

3 

15.5 

24 .  S 

Scranton  

5. 

0 

16.6 

24.2 

Seattle  

4. 

2 

16.1 

O  ^  Q 

so .  y 

Springfield,  111   4. 

8 

15.6 

22.9 
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Washington,  D. 

C.  5. 

4 

16.2 

23.5 

Average  Retail  Prices,. July  3, _ 1934  (cents)  

Round  steak  Rib  rcast  Chuck  roast 


Markets 

 f  ib 

•  ) 

 ( lb 

.1  

lib. 

.1_ 

United_Siaies_.  

28 

rr 

.  1 

D  O 

22 

.2  

 Ijg, 

Atlanta  

30 

,  2 

20 . 

8 

15 . 

9 

Baltimore  

29 

.  3 

23 

.7 

16 , 

0 

26 

,  4 

22, 

8 

15 , 

7 

Boston  

39 

.7 

26, 

,1 

21 , 

2 

Bridgeport  

35 

,  4 

28.4 

20  , 

8 

Buffalo  

27, 

,  3 

22 , 

2 

16 , 

0 

Butte  

20 , 

2 

18 . 

2 

13 . 

4 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

26, 

8 

C.KJ  . 

Q 

14. 

7 

Chicago  

26, 

3 

2o  . 

4 

16 . 

8 

Cincinnati  

28, 

.1 

22  . 

Q 
O 

14. 

8 

28.0 

23 , 

rr 

7 

18. 

2 

Columbus  

28  , 

2 

-CO  . 

o 

18 . 

0 

Dallas  

on 

*z 
o 

22 . 

4 

15. 

5 

Denver  

O  A 

  24, 

•z 

,  O 

18 , 

<-> 

2 

15 . 

0 

Detroit  

O  D 

1 

no 
C.C  . 

o 

4 

1  1  . 

b 

Fall  River  

7C 

,  1 

23  . 

ry 

,7 

18 . 

0 

Houston  

oc 

Q 

<2 

14 , 

,  6 

Indianapolis  

,  U 

21 , 

1 

16 , 

.  3 

Jacksonville  

O  A 

c 
.  o 

21 

ry 

.  7 

16 

,  1 

Kansas  City  

O  ^ 

c 
.  o 

21 

,  4 

14 

.  7 

Little  Rock  

  40 

Q 

.  y 

20 

,  6 

15 

.  4 

Los  Angeles  

.  y 

19 

.  3 

13 

.  1 

Louisville  

  2  / 

.  b 

18 

.  6 

14 

.  9 

Manchester  

  OO 

n 
.  O 

23 

,  8 

20 

,  A 

Memphis  

2  1 

.  1 

20 

.  8 

14 

,  1 

Milwaukee  

  2D 

.  2 

20 

.  2 

16 

.7 

O  A 

.  y 

21 

,  1 

15 

.  5 

Mobile  

  2b 

.  1 

18 

,  6 

14 

.  1 

Newark  

n  K 

"7 
.  O 

25 

,  9 

19 

,  1 

New  Haven  

36 

.  9 

28 

,  8 

22 

.3 

.  0 

22 

.  8 

15 

.  2 

New  York  

34 

,  7 

27, 

,  2 

19 . 

,  2 

.  5 

24 , 

.  5 

15 , 

.  8 

Omaha  

25 

.  1 

17, 

,  1 

14, 

3 

Peoria  

26 

.3 

17 

,  5 

15 . 

.  2 

Philadelphia  

33 

,5 

28 

,  6 

20 , 

,  1 

Pittsburgh  

29 

.7 

22 

.  9 

16 

.  2 

36 

.4 

24 

.4 

18 

.  0 

Portland,  Ore  

21 

.9 

17 

,  6 

14 

,  0 

Providence  

36 

.  1 

27 

.2 

20 

.7 

Richmond  

30 

.4 

25 

.6 

16 

.  6 

Rochester  

26 

.6 

21 

.1 

16 

.4 

St.  Louis  

28 

.1 

21 

.8 

14 

.6 

St.  Paul  

24 

.8 

20 

.7 

16 

.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

24 

.1 

18 

.4 

14 

.7 

San  Francisco  

25 

.9 

23 

.0 

14 

,4 

Savannah  

24 

.3 

22 

.8 

15 

.6 

Scranton   

34 

.1 

25 

.0 

20 

.0 

Seattle  

25 

.0 

21 

.6 

15 

.8 

Springfield,  111. 

26 

.7 

18 

.2 

14 

.9 

Washington,  D.  C. 

32 

.2 

24 

.  1   

17 

.4 

BEEF 


THE  TREND  of  retail  beef  prices 
continues  upward.  Round  steak 
averaged  %  cent  a  pound  higher 
on  July  3  than  on  June  19  while 
rib  roast  and  chuck  roast  each 
went  up  0 . 1  cent. 

IN  GENERAL  the  increased  prices  to 
consumers  of  beef  during  recent 
weeks  have  been  in  line  with  in- 
creases in  market  prices  of  beef 
animals.  Slaughter  cattle  prices 
continued  to  strengthen  during  June 
and  prices  of  the  better  grades 
reached  the  highest  point  since 
the  fall  of  1932.  Prices  of  these 
better  grades  increased  about  $4.00 
a  hundred  from  the  low  point 
reached  early  in  1933. 

THE  AVERAGE  price  of  native  beef 
steers  at  Chicago  in  June  was 
$7.34.  In  May  it  was  $6.91  and 
in  June,  1933,  it  was  $5.79. 

FARM  PRICES  have  not  increased  so 
much  because  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  low  grade  cattle  now  being  sold. 
The  June  15  farm  price  was  $4.00, 
or  63  percent  of  parity.  Last 
month  it  was  $4.13  and  in  June, 
1933,   it  was  $4.04. 

SUPPLIES  OF  fed  cattle  are  expected 
to  fall  off  soon. 
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rage_Retail  Prices ._Julv_3.  1934  (cents) 


Chops 

Lard 

Wh.Smo.Ham 

Markets, 

_ilbj  

Ub,l 

._.  Ubr) 

United  States 

10,4 

22.9 

Atlanta  

24. 

8 

10. 

4 

22.6 

Baltimore  

24. 

8 

10. 

3 

21.2 

Birmingham  

22. 

3 

9. 

9 

22.5 

PORK 

Boston  

27.8 

10 

5 

24.7 

Bridgeport  

28. 

5 

10,4 

23.5 

Buffalo  

29 

7 

9 

4 

22.0 

PORK   PRICES   to   consumers   continue  up- 

Butte  

22 

9 

11 

8 

22.5 

ward.    The  average  U.S.  price  of  chops 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

20. 

5 

11 

1 

21.1 

(center  cut)  went  up  1.5  cents  during 

Chicago  

26 

2 

10 

i 

22.2 

the   two  weeks  ending  July  3.  Whole 

Cincinnati  

26 

4 

10 

5 

21.6 

ham  prices   were   up   a   little   over  a 

Cleveland  

28 

8 

12 

0 

23.1 

cent  and  the  price  of  lard  increased 

Columbus  

26 

7 

9 

7 

23.9 

0.1  of  a  cent. 

Dallas  

24.2 

12. 

i 

22.2 

Denver  

24.6 

10 

1 

23,0 

MARKET  PRICES  of  hogs  advanced  sharply 

Detroit,,,,,.,  

28 

.5 

10 

.2 

24.6 

in  June   because   of   reduced  supplies 

Fall  River  

26 

6 

10 

.0 

23.6 

coming  to  the  market,     At  Chicago  the 

Houston  

22 

4 

10 

.5 

22.0 

average   price   during   the   week  ended 

Indianapolis  

23 

.1 

9 

.5 

22.8 

June    9  .was    $3.33.       The   week  ended 

Jacksonville  

21 

4 

11 

.2 

22.1 

June   23,    the   average   rose   to  $4.71. 

Kansas  City  

23 

.2 

10 

.7 

21.6 

The    reduced    supplies    resulted  from 

Little  Rock  

21 

2 

10 

.  5 

22.5 

rains  which  relieved  drought  conditions 

Los  Angeles  

29 

6 

10 

3 

24.9 

in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Louisville  

22 

4 

10 

.3 

20.5 

Manchester  

27 

0 

10 

.6 

23.7 

PORK    STOCKS    in    storage    are  reported 

23 

.5 

10 

.5 

22.2 

at   17  percent  below  last  year  while 

Milwaukee  

24 

.9 

9 

•  9 

21,6 

stocks   of   lard  are   5  percent  higher 

Minneapolis  

25 

.5 

10 

.1 

22.4 

than  last  year  and  30  percent  greater 

Mobile  

21 

.3 

10 

.1 

22.8 

than  the  average  of  the  last  5  years. 

27 

.8 

10 

.0 

22.5 

New  Haven  

27 

.7 

10 

.6 

23.5 

THE  1S34  spring  pig  crop  has  been  es- 

New Orleans  

21 

.9 

9 

.7 

21.8 

timated   at  28  percent   less   than  the 

New  York  

27 

.8 

11 

3 

23. 1 

1933  crop.     Prospects  are  that  prices 

Norfolk  

24 

3 

9 

6 

21.5 

of    hogs    and    pork   products    will  be 

Qmahs  

22 

2 

10 

7 

23.0 

f  i  rm . 

Peoria  

25 

2 

10 

4 

24.2 

Philadelphia  

30 

3 

10 

6 

22.8 

Pittsburgh  

28 

.3 

9 

.9 

23.1 

27 

,  I 

10 

.0 

24.4 

26 

6 

10 

9 

23.4 

Providence  

.  27 

.8 

10 

.4 

23.6 

Richmond  

25 

.8 

10 

.2 

21.6 

Rochester  

'  28 

.2 

9 

;9 

23.7 

St.  Louis  

24 

.9 

9 

3 

22.0 

St.  Paul  

25 

3 

10 

1 

22.6 

Salt  Lake  City- 

25 

5 

12 

0 

24.4 

San  Francisco  

29. 

4 

11. 

0 

24.7 

21. 

0 

10. 

9 

20.1 

Scranton  

30. 

7 

11. 

4 

23.0 

Seattle  

29. 

6 

10. 

6 

26.3 

Springfield,  111,.... 

,  24. 

0 

9. 

8 

23.8 

Aver a  g  e  _  Re  t  a  i 1 .  Prices,  ^  J  u  1  y_3^_l 954^  [  c  e  n  t  s  J ,..„  

Leg  of  lamb  Breast  lamb  Square  chuck 


Markets  „  LJLkJL  (lb. )    „,„„;  HbJ.  

*)  Un  i  te  d_S  ta  t  e  s  .  26^.9„____,  11.J5  19^9__  

Atlanta  ,   23.4  11.2  17.2 

Baltimore   27.5  12.3  20.7 

Birmingham   26.5  12.0  16.3 

Boston   27.4  12.5  15.1 

Bridgeport   27.9  9.2  19.6 

Buffalo   24.8  11.5  22.2 

Butte   25.7  10.5  18.8 

Charleston,  S.  C   25.8  13.2  17.1 

Chicago   26.5  10.5  21.8 

Cincinnati   29.5  14.8  23.4 

Cleveland   28.4  12.2  24.6 

Columbus   29.8  11.2  27.0 

Dallas   26.6  13.8  17.0 

Denver   26.1  9.7  20.0 

Detroit   29.1  12.1  25.2 

Fall  River   26.7  9.9  17.5 

Houston   29.8  12.2  17.8 

Indianapolis   29.4  10.9  22.9 

Jacksonville   25.6  10. 4  18.4 

Kansas  City   27.2  11.3  18.8 

Little  Rock   26.7  11.6  16.2 

Los  Angeles   25.3  10.3  17.8 

Louisville   30.2  12.5  18.8 

^Manchester   27.3  15.0  19.9 

^Memphis   24.9  11.2  16.6 

Milwaukee   27.4  10.0  21.1 

Minneapolis   25.5  9.3  19.0 

Mobile   25.5  11.6  16.4 

Newark   26.1  12.5  24.9 

New  Haven   29.6  11.6  22.8 

New  Orleans   25.2  9.8  15.0 

New  York   27.3  11.1  19.4 

Norfolk   24.5  10.0  15.2 

Omaha   23.8  7.9  17.0 

Peoria   27.6  12.3  21.1 

Philadelphia   28.5  7.9  18.7 

Pittsburgh   27.4  11.3  21.2 

Portland,  Me   27.0  15.0  .19.5 

Portland,  Ore   24.0  9.4  17.8 

Providence   27.5  11.1  20.7 

Richmond   28.5  12.6  20.0 

Rochester.   25.8  11.2  21.4 

St.  Louis   27.9  13.4  17.4 

St.  Paul   24.6  9.5  19.6 

Salt  Lake  City   26.2  9.7  20.7 

San  Francisco   26.0  9.3  16.8 

Savannah   25.1  11.1  17.7 

^Scranton   30.3  10.7  23.0 

ySeattl©   25.7  10.8  18.5 

Springfield,  111   25.1  9.8  16.7 

Washington.  D.  C.  26^8  10^.3  2CL1  


LAMB 


LAMB  PRICES  to  consumers  have  gone 
down  a  little  after  a  rise  cover- 
ing several  weeks.  The  average 
price  of  lamb  legs  was  reported 
0.3  cent  lower  on  July  3  than 
on  June  19.  Breast  lamb  was  down 
0.1  cent  and  square  chuck  up 
0.1  cent. 

AT  THIS  time  of  the  year  some  drop 
in  lamb  prices  is  normal.  This 
year  the  crop  in  the  Western 
states  is  larger  than  last  year 
and  prospects  for  winter  range 
feeding  are  poor,  so  marketings 
of  lambs  should  be  considerably 
larger  than  they  were  last  summer. 

MARKET  PRICES  of  lambs  dropped 
sharply  about  the  end  of  June  as 
market  supplies  increased. 

FARM  PRICES  of  lambs  have  been 
close  to  the  pre-war  "parity" 
during  the  spring  but  dropped 
from  $6.95  in  May  to  $6.37  in 
June.  The  June  price  was  11  per- 
cent under  "parity." 
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Average.  Retail  Prices.  July... 5.  1934  (cents) 

Hens  Eggs 

Markets  (lb. )  (doz) 

United  States    .  _23.5  25.4 

Atlanta   19.4  25.5 

Baltimore   27.7  25.7 

Birmingham   15.8  21.5 

POULTRY                                     Boston   25.3  39.4 

Bridgeport   28.1  35.6 

Buffalo   24.1  26.4 

AVERAGE    EGG   prices    went    up    0.8    cent         Butte   19.1  27.5 

a   dozen    and   hen   prices    dropped    0.7         Charleston,  S.  C   21.7  23.5 

cent    a   pound   during    the    two   weeks         Chicago   25.9  25.0 

ended  July  3.                                                 Cincinnati   22.9  21.9 

Cleveland   25.0  23.6 

THESE  CHANGES  are  in  line  with  the  usual          Columbus   24.0  19.7 

seasonal   movements   during   the   summer         Dallas   18.8  23.4 

months.     From  now  until  November  egg         Denver   20.0  24.8 

prices  can  be  expected  to  rise  while         Detroit   24.3  21.8 

prices  of  hens  normally  drop  during  the          Fall  River   28.9  34.1 

summer.                                                             Houston   22.0  22.8 

Indianapolis   22.5  18.9 

AS   USUAL    the   prices    of   eggs    reported         Jacksonville   21.9  28.7 

in  different  cities  vary  a  great  deal.         Kansas  City   20.6  22.7 

Springfield,  Illinois,  quotes  an  average          Little  Rock   16.0  17,5 

of    16.5    cents    a   dozen   while    Boston         Los  Angeles   25.8  26.6 

quotes  39.4  cents.      A  large  part   of         Louisville   20.1  19.4 

the    price    variation    is    due    to  dif-         Manchester   26.1  34.1 

ferences    in    the    qualities    of    eggs         Memphis   18.5  20.2 

demanded  in  different  markets.      Eggs         Milwaukee   19.8  21.3 

vary  a  great  deal   in  quality  and   in         Minneapolis   19.9  20,5 

the  wholesale  trade  they  are  generally         Mobile   17.4  21,5 

candled    and    sold    on    the    basis    of         Newark   27.4  33.0 

grades.     In  some  cases  consumers  have         New  Haven   29.3  33.5 

the  opportunity  to  buy  by  grade.    Where         New  Orleans   21.1  22.1 

no  graded  eggs  are  available  the  con-         New  York   26.9  34.4 

sumer  can  usually  buy  by   trade  mark         Norfolk   23.6  23.5 

or  by  brand.    In  some  cases  the  quality         Omaha   18.7  19.8 

of  eggs  sold  under  a  given  brand  may         Peoria   20.7  17.2 

vary  a  good  deal.                                            Philadelphia   28.0  29.2 

Pittsburgh   29.5  24.3 

Portland,  Me   24.8  33.4 

Portland,  Ore   22.3  23.4 

Providence   24.4  36.1 

Richmond   25.3  23.4 

Rochester   23.0  26.5 

St.  Louis   22.4  21.4 

St.  Paul   19.9  20.2 

Salt  Lake  City   22.1  23.6 

San  Francisco   31.5  26.4 

Savannah   19.0  22.9 

Scranton   28.0  27.2 

Seattle   25.5  27.4 

Springfield,  111   19.9  16.5 

Washington.  D.  C.  27.0  30.7 
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Aierag£_Retail_ 

.£ri< 

iss.1  ...^.ly.  2^.i§3^.jcgaial  

Potatoes 

-  Onions 

Cabbage 

Msiissis  

-JLibJ  

United  State_§  

2.2 

5 

.1 

_  3^_ 

Atlanta  

2.4 

4 

.9 

1.9 

Baltimore  

2.1 

5 

.6 

2.6 

Birmingham  

1.8 

5 

.1 

1.9 

Boston  

2.3 

6 

.5 

3.5 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgeport  

2.2 

6 

.4 

2.6 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  

1.9 

5 

.5 

3.4 

Butte  

2.4 

5 

.1 

4.6 

Charleston,  S. 

C, 

2.2 

5 

.1 

2.5 

POTATO  PRICES  dropped  0.1   cent  a  pound 

Chicago  

2.5 

4 

8 

3.8 

from  June  19  to  July  3.    Present  prices 

Cincinnati  

2.5 

5 

.2 

2.9 

average   39   percent   below   the  levels 

Cleveland  

2.3 

5 

5 

3.5 

of   last   year.      Prices   in   the  whole- 

2.2 

5 

6 

3.7 

sale  market   continued  to  drop  during 

Dallas  

3.5 

5 

2 

3.4 

June    and   early   July.       Shipments  are 

Denver  

2.6 

4 

9 

2.9 

averaging  about  2,000  carloads  a  week 

Detroit  

2.3 

4 

7 

3.4 

more  than  last  year. 

Fall  River  

2.0 

6 

2 

3.1 

Houston  

2.6 

3 

7 

3.1 

THE  EARLY  and  intermediate  crop  is  large. 

Indianapolis 

2.2 

5. 

6 

3.3 

Acreage   in   the   late   states,    too,  is 

Jacksonville 

2.7 

4 

5 

2.0 

above  last  year  but  yields  are  likely 

Kansas  City  ..  .. 

2.3 

5 

5 

3.7 

to  again  be   rather  light.      The  first 

Little  Rock  

1.7 

4 

2 

2.6 

official   forecast  is  for  a  total  U.S. 

Los  Angeles  

1.8 

2 

5 

1.7 

crop  of  348  million  bushels  which  is 

Louisville  

2.3 

4 

5 

2.5 

below  average. 

Manchester  

2.0 

6 

7 

4.1 

Memphis  

2.2 

4 

8 

1.9 

ONION   PRICES   to   consumers   went   up  0.2 

Milwaukee  

2.6 

4 

9 

3.6 

cent  a  pound.     Prices  are  now  slightly 

Minneapolis  

2.4 

5 

6 

3.6 

above   last  year's   levels.  Shipments 

Mobile  

1.7 

3 

2 

2.7 

are   now  coming   from   the  intermediate 

Newark  

2.3 

6 

7 

2.8 

states.     Acreage  in  the  late  states  is 

New  Haven  

2.1 

5 

6 

3.7 

under  last  year. 

New  Orleans  

2.0 

2. 

9 

2.4 

New  York  

2.5 

6 

1 

3.4 

CABBAGE    PRICES    continue     to    drop  and 

Norfolk..  

1.8 

5 

5 

2.8 

now    average    33    percent    under  last 

Omaha  

2.6 

5 

7 

4.2 

year.      At   these  prices   cabbage   is  a 

Peoria  

2.4 

6 

2 

4.1 

very  economical  food.     The  low  prices 

Philadelphia 

2.4 

5 

1 

3.1 

have  been  due  both   to   increased  acre- 

Pittsburgh  

2.1 

5 

3 

3.6 

age   and   higher   yields.      The  acreage 

Portland,  Me. 

2.1 

6 

8 

3.6 

of    late    cabbage    is    also    above  last 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.9 

3 

4 

4.3 

year. 

Providence  

2.2 

6 

0 

2.5 

Richmond  

1.9 

5 

.4 

2.8 

Roohester  

2.0 

5 

.1 

4.0 

St.  Louis  

2.4 

5 

0 

3.6 

St.  Paul  

2.4 

5 

.3 

4.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.4 

5 

.1 

3.5 

San  Francisco 

2.3 

3 

.4 

Savannah  

2.0 

4 

.4 

2.7 

Scranton  

2.1 

5 

.2 

2.8 

Seattle  

2.0 

3 

.3 

3.5 

Springfield,  111. 

2.3 

6 

.2 

3.6 

lashingj-on^ 

c. 

2.1 

6 

.1 

3-6. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  3.  1954  (cents) 


Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

Markets 

(head) 

(lb. ) 

(bunchj 

United  States 

9.1 

6.0 

5.2 

Atlanta  

9.5 

6.7 

5.4 

Baltimore  

11.2 

7.0 

6.2 

Birmingham  

9.1 

— 

5.1 

Boston  

10.9 

4.8 

7,0 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgeport  

7.7 

5.6 

6.2 

(Fresh) 

Buffalo  

8.7 

4.8 

6.3 

Butte  

9.3 

6.4 

5.0 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

10.3 

6.2 

4.9 

PRICES    OF    perishable    vegetables  vary 

Chicago  

9.8 

8.1 

5.4 

a   great    deal    from   one   part    of  the 

Cincinnati  

9.8 

6.4 

3.8 

country    to    another.          Lettuce  was 

Cleveland  

10.1 

5.9 

5.5 

quoted  at  4.3  cents  a  head  in  Seattle 

Columbus  

10.5 

7.4 

6.9 

and    at    11.4    cents    in  Philadelphia. 

Dallas  

...  7.4 

7.4 

4.4 

Carrots    cost    2.1    cents    a     bunch  in 

Denver  

7.0 

4.3 

3.4 

Los    Angeles    and    7.4    cents    in  Man- 

Detroit  

10.0 

5.3 

5.2 

chester.        Such    variations    are  due 

Fall  River  

10.3 

6.3 

6.4 

mainly  to  the  expenses  of  transporta- 

Houston  

5.7 

6.1 

5.3 

tion,  distribution  and  wasteage. 

Indianapolis  

10.5 

7.4 

4.8 

Jacksonville  

7.9 

7.8 

5.7 

THE  GENERAL  trends  of  vegetable  prices 

Kansas  City  

9.6 

6.6 

5.3 

can    be    seen    best    by    following  the 

Little  Rock  

6.1 

6.3 

3.3 

changes  in  the  U.   S.   average  prices. 

Los  Angeles  

6.7 

2.3 

2.1 

Comparing  the  July  3  prices  with  those 

Louisville  

10.0 

5.3 

4.3 

of  June  19  we  find  that  lettuce  prices 

Manchester  

8.8 

5.3 

7.4 

dropped    0.4    cent;     spinach    went  up 

Memphis  

7.6 

— 

4.7 

0.1    cent;     and    carrots    dropped  0.2 

Milwaukee  

10.3 

4.7 

5.1 

cent . 

Minneapolis  

8.7 

7.6 

5.5 

Mobile  

8.7 

5.7 

5.4 

THE  LETTUCE   crop   in   the   first  section 

Newark  

9.4 

4.9 

5.8 

of  the  late  states  —  now  shipping  — 

New  Haven  

9.5 

5.7 

5.7 

is   forecast   at  24  percent    over  last 

New  Orleans  

8.8 

— 

4.3 

year   but    5   percent    below    the  1928- 

New  York  

9.4 

5.1 

5.8 

1932  average. 

Norfolk  

11.8 

4.6 

5.0 

Omaha  

9.2 

8.5 

5.0 

CARROT  SHIPMENTS   from   central  Califor- 

Peoria  

9.1 

8.4 

6.8 

nia    continue    to    run    well    ahead  of 

Philadelphia  

11.4 

4.8 

4.6 

last  year. 

Pittsburgh  

10.3 

6.9 

5.7 

Portland,  Me  

10.5 

5.8 

6.3 

Portland,  Ore.  

4.7 

6.0 

4.3 

Providence  

10.3 

5.2 

6.2 

Richmond  

10.1 

6.8 

5.0 

Rochester  

9.1 

4.8 

5.7 

St.  Louis  

8.9 

7.1 

4.9 

St.  Paul  

9.2 

7.1 

5.7 

Salt  Lake  City  

7.6 

5.9 

2.7 

San  Francisco  

4.5 

4.6 

2.5 

Savannah  

9.6 

8.7 

6.4 

Scranton  

10.6 

6.8 

5.5 

Seattle  

4.3 

4.4 

2.6 

Springfield,  111. 

10.5 

7.5 

5.9 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

10.9 

6.5 

7,5 

Average  Retail  Prices ,.  July.  5 ,  1954  (cants) 

Apples         Bananas  Oranges 


Markets  IlkJ.  i.dozrlb*l  (doz.  ) 

^United_Stat9s  7^5  23^.0  38J). 

Atlanta   7.4  21.4  32.7 

Baltimore   8.3  21.5  42.5 

Birmingham   6.6  *5.6  34.2 

Boston   7.2  *5.8  42.0 

Bridgeport   7.5  *6.Q  43.7 

Buffalo   6.4  25.1  39.1 

Butt©   8.6  *9.3  33.5 

Charleston,  S.  C   7.3  19.8  50.4 

Chicago   8.6  *6.7  42.7 

Cincinnati   7.6  *6.6  58.5 

Cleveland   8.4  *6.4  40.2 

Jjolumbus   7.8  *6.7  41.5 

Dallas   —  *6.5  29.7 

Denver   7.4  *7.9  36.1 

Detroit   6.7  *6.0  41.9 

Fall  River   9.4  *6.4  40.3 

Houston   —  19.6  35.4 

Indianapolis   7.3  *7.1  39.9 

Jacksonville   7.2  15.9  29.6 

Kansas  City   7.9  *7.4  46.6 

Little  Rock   8.3  *6.0  35.9 

Los  Angeles   8.4  *5.5  17.9 

Louisville   8.5  *6.7  41.9 

Manchester   5.8  *6.3  51.9 

Memphis   8.3  *5.2  36.2 

Milwaukee   8.7  *6.8  36.7 

Minneapolis   8.2  *7.9  36.9 

Mobile   6.7  16.9  30.6 

Newark.   7.1  26.7  48.5 

New  Haven   7.4  23.1  40.5 

New  Orleans   —  16.8  33.0 

New  York   8.4  22.1  43.7 

Norfolk   7.8  22.0  41.2 

Omaha   7.7  *8.0  32.6 

Peoria   8.2  *7.2  37.1 

Philadelphia   7.5  20.8  42.5 

Pittsburgh   7.2  25.8  40.4 

Portland,  Me   4.3  *6.9  41.8 

Portland,  Ore   4.9  *6.8  27.8 

Providence   7.7  *6.3  44.2 

Richmond   8.0  25.4  41.5 

Rochester   6.7  25.6  42.8 

St.  Louis   7.4  *6.9  39.5 

St.  Paul   8.2  *8.2  39.1 

Salt  Lake  City   6.0  *6.6  31.5 

San  Francisco   6.7  25.7  25.0 

Savannah   7.7  22.5  55.8 

\Scranton   6.0  20.5  41.4 

'Seattle   5.0  *6.7  52.2 

Springfield,  111   8.3  *6.8  37.6 

2&  §  h  i  ng  t  o  n  A_D^_C^  ,  8.J5  25J3  44.3 


FRUIT 
(Fresh) 

APPLE  PRICES  continue  to  rise.  Few 
old  apples  are  left  and  another  short 
crop  of  apples  is  expected.  The  total 
crop  is  forecast  at  112  million  bushels 
—  the  smallest  since  1921  and  22 
percent  smaller  than  last  year's  crop. 

NEV/  APPLES  are  now  coming  on  the  Mar- 
ket. The  short  crop  is  due  both  to 
winter  injury  and  to  the  drought. 
The  dry  weather  v/ill  benefit  the  quali- 
ty of  fruit,  however,  as  it  has  kept 
down  the  injury  both  from  diseases 
and  from  insects. 

ORANGE  PRICES  dropped  off  a  little  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  ending  July  3. 
California  Valencias  dominate  the  mar- 
ket. Shipments  are  a  little  below 
last  year. 

BANANA  PRICES  continue  below  last  year. 
This  is  the  season  of  heavy  banana 
imports . 
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Average 

Retai  l..Pri 

ces , 

Julv  3, 

1934  (cents) 



Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Markets 

#2-1/2  can  #2-1/2 

can 

-#P_ 

...  .Tfdr 

^  /P  nnr\ 

■x/<c  oa.ii 

#°  can 

42  can 

#2.2-1/2*  can 

Un  li  e  d_Stat  es_. 

18.  2 

21 

.1 

PP  p 

/C<C  .  & 

11 .3 

16.6 

10 . 5 

Atlanta  



18.2 

22 

8 

PP  ft 

11.6 

18.0 

9.9 

16.3 

19.3 

pn  n 

12.8 

15.8 

10 . 8 

Birmingham  

18.3 

c 
,  o 

PP  1 

10.9 

19.1 

9.1 

Boston  

18.5 

Ol 

dx 

o 

PP  P 
/C<C  .  <• 

12.6 

17.6 

12 . 3 

Bridgeport  

19.2 

23 

3 

pp  n 

<C/C  .  V 

13.4 

18.9 

12.4 

Buffalo  

18.6 

21 

8 

PI  ft 

11.4 

15. 1 

10 . 9 

Butte  

20. 1 

22 

0 

OA  % 
a .  o 

11.8 

15.6 

11.4 

Charleston,  S. 

C. .. 

16.1 

20 

9 

pn  Q 

/CU  •  <3 

9.9 

16.8 

9 . 9 

Chicago  

20.4 

22. 

7 

/CO  .  o 

11 .6 

15. 1 

12.0 

Cincinnati  

18.6 

22 

1 

PP  ^ 

/C<C  .  O 

10.8 

16.0 

10.5 

19.4 

21 

.9 

PP  p 

11.8 

15.8 

11.0 

Columbus  

19.3 

22.7 

9"*,  P, 

10. 1 

17.3 

10. 1 

Dallas  

18.8 

23 

2 

P"^  1 
(CO  .  X 

11.5 

18.9 

10.4 

Denver  

19.7 

21 

.3 

do .  © 

10.9 

17.9 

11 . 0 

Detroit  

17.8 

21 

8 

OX  A 
/CO  .  ** 

10.0 

18.3 

10.8 

Fall  River  

19.5 

21 

.2 

PI  Q 
/CI  .  9 

11.0 

17.4 

11.3 

Houston  

16.3 

19.1 

pn  4 

«CU  .  ft 

10.  5 

15.6 

9.0 

Indianapolis, . . 

18.0 

20 

3 

p^  n 
/CO  .  u 

10.0 

16.4 

10.4 

Jacksonville 

16.0 

20.0 

pi  4 

/Cl  . 

11.4 

14.8 

8.6 

Kansas  City 

19. 1 

21 

7 

PP  Q 
<C/C  .  5? 

9.9 

16.5 

9.8 

Little  Rock 

19.4 

24 

.0 

/CO  .  o 

10.3 

16.4 

9.4 

Los  Angeles 

15.3 

17.8 

J.  5?  •  o 

10.8 

15.9 

*  13.3 

Louisville  

19. 1 

21 

9 

pi  K 
/Cl  .  O 

10.0 

15.8 

9.9 

Manchester  

19.3 

22 

1 

07  O 
/CO  .  d 

12.9 

17.6 

12.9 

Memphis  

17.9 

21 

4 

/C/C  .  U 

10. 1 

15.5 

9.0 

Milwaukee  

19.0 

19. 

4 

/C4 .  4 

11 .3 

17.3 

11 .8 

Minneapolis 

19.  5 

22 

5 

iCO  .  / 

10.5 

17  0 

*  1   »  V 

11.6 

Mobile  

16.7 

19 

1 

lo .  o 

10.4 

15.3 

9.3 

Newark  

16.4 

19. 

8 

PI  1 

11 . 1 

16. 1 

10.4 

New  Haven  

19.2 

23 

3 

oo  >=; 

</C  .  O 

14.  0 

1  .6 

11.8 

New  Orleans 

17.2 

20 

,6 

on  "7 

11.4 

17.3 

9.9 

New  York  

16.9 

19 

6 

on  t 

11 .3 

15.8 

10.8 

Norfolk  

17.6 

23 

1 

OO  Q 

10. 5 

15.8 

9.1 

Omaha  

19.8 

22 

.6 

OX  1 
/CO  .  1 

10. 5 

15. 9 

10.8 

Peoria  

20.2 

24 

2 

OT  1 

/CO  .  1 

11  6 

15  5 

X  V  •  V 

10.8 

Philadelphia 

16.9 

18 

.5 

ni  o 
Cl  .  d 

11 . 9 

14. 8 

11.1 

Pittsburgh  

17.8 

20 

9 

OO  ^ 

</C  .  o 

11  0 

X  X  •  \J 

16  6 

10.1 

19. 3 

22 

.7 

<io .  U 

11  9 

18  3 

11.3 

Portland,  Ore 

18.4 

19 

.1 

o  i  r\ 
dx  .  U 

11 . 9 

16.8 

*  14.4 

Providence  

18.3 

22 

.2 

OO  o 
(C/C  . 

11.6 

18.0 

11 . 1 

Richmond  ,,. 

17.4 

22 

2 

10  4 

18. 6 

8.5 

Rochester  

20.6 

20 

3 

OO  A 

dd .  4 

12.4 

16 . 8 

11.5 

St.  Louis  

17.9 

20 

.9 

OO  A 

2d .  4 

10.3 

16.6 

9.4 

St.  Paul....;  

20.4 

22 

.0 

o  x  o* 
do .  1 

11.4 

16.6 

11.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

19.  9 

22 

.8 

OO  o 
dd .  c 

11 . 0 

16.0 

*  12.8 

San  Francisco 

15.8 

18 

1 

iy .  < 

11 .3 

15  6 

*  12.8 

Savannah  

1  o  o 

22 

2 

o 

22  .2 

10 . 9 

19. 0 

9.1 

Scranton  

18.5 

20 

6 

21.6 

12  Q. 

15  ft 

X  w  .  o 

11.9 

Seattle  

17.5 

18 

0 

20.8 

12.1 

17.8 

*  14.7 

Springfield,  111. 

20.2 

24 

8 

25.7 

11.1 

15.9 

12.5 

Washington,  D, 

C. 

16.9 

19 

.8 

20.4 

10.5 

14.8 

9.4 
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UNDER  PAR 


MOST  PEOPLE  know 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  fam- 
ilies get  all  the  milk  they  need. 
Not  every  one  knows,  however,  how 
many  families  fall  far  below  nutri- 
tional needs  in  their  milk  consump- 
tion . 

NEW  FACTS  about  un- 
der consumption  of  milk  stand  out  like 
sore  thumbs  from  the  findings  of  the 
National  Milk  Survey,  made  by  the 
club  women  of  the  country  with  the 
aid  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel. 

FAMILIES  of  school 
children  in  four  of  the  first  five 
cities  reported  on  are  purchasing  less 
fresh  and  evaporated  milk  than  the 
amount  recommended  for  the  lowest  "re- 
stricted" diet.  This  diet  is  so  low 
in  nutritive  content  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  go  below  its  level  or 
to  subsist  on  it  for  more  than  a 
limited  period.  And  yet  not  even 
that  much  milk  is  purchased  by  these 
families  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Charles- 
ton, Wheeling,  or  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia.       In    Fargo,    North  Dakota, 


they  get  only  two  percent  more  than 
this  minimum  quantity. 

TO  BRING  milk  purchased 
by  these  families  up  to  an  adequate  a- 
mount  —  at  moderate  cost  —  they  would 
have  to  get  not  less  than  fifty  percent 
more  than  they  are  now  getting. 

EVEN  an  adequate  amount 
at  minimum  cost  would  require  that  they 
purchase  at  lease  46  percent  more  than 
at  present. 

TWO  FACTORS  stand  in  the 
way  of  getting  these  adequate  amounts. 
One  is  ignorance  of  the  importance  to 
milk  to  health.  Another  is  its  cost  in 
relation  to  income.  When  all  the 
data  of  the  National  Milk  Survey  are 
analyzed  we  will  have  some  interesting 
comparisons  to  make  between  the  vari- 
ious  cities  on  the  amount  of  the 
family  income  going  to  buy  milk. 

WATCH  your  newspapers 
for  reports  on  this  Survey.  As  facts  on 
milk  purchases  in  each  city  are  analyz- 
ed, they  are  released  to  the  papers  of 
that  city.  THESE  ARE  VITAL  FACTS. 
YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THEM. 


HOW  MILK  PURCHASES  BY  FAMILIES  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  THREE 
SCHOOLS  OF  EACH  OF  FIVE  CITIES  FALL  BELOW 
HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS 


Percentage  below  milk  requirements  of: 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


"Restricted 
Diet" 

-9 
-30 
-27 
-25 

+2* 


"Adequate  diet 
at  minimum  cost" 
-46 
-58 
-56 
-55 
-39 


"Adequate  diet 
at  moderate  cost" 
-54 
-64 
-63 
-62 
-48 


(*2  percent  above) 
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OUR-  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on 
prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
making  wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  re- 
lates these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural 
and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  -  the  farmer  -  is 
dependent  upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Like- 
wise the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing 
power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presen- 
tation of  governmental  and  non-governmental  measures 
looking  toward  the  advancement  of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


OL.I.    No.  22 


JULY  30,  1934 


MRS.  ROOSEVELT 

EXPOSITION  FARMS 


) 


AN    EXCLUSIVE  STORY 


VOL.1  NO.  23, 
AUGUST  13,  1934 


CONSUMER.   PROBLEMS  IN 

RECOVERY 


EVERY  FRIDAY  at  3.45  P.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time 
over  the  N.B.C.  NATIONAL  NETWORK 


D/:  Frederick  C  Howe,  Consumers'  Coanse/  of  fhe  s4./l.y4.,  and  an  Officer  of 

f/ie  Genera/  Federarion  of  Worn  ens'  C/ubs 

give    you    a    fifteen    minute    dialogue    —    brisk,  straightforward, 
to  the  point  —  on  the  major  problems  confronting  consumers 
and  what  they  can  do  to  help  solve  these  problems. 


THEY  TALK 


about  what's  happening  to 
the      nation's   food      supply  — « 

to      prices   to       the  cost 

of      living    to  unemployed 

consumers . 

How  you  can  get  your  money's 
worth  in  foods  —  what  you 
should  know  about  bread  — 
about  potatoes  —  sugar  — 
eggs  —  ice  cream  —  and  other 
foods . 


Mrs.  Josephine Junk  in  Doyyefto/td  Dr.  Ho  ire 

TUNE  IN  ON 
YOUR  COUNSEL 
IN  WASHINGTON 


Find  out  from  your  local  N.  B.  C. 
Station  the  hour  when  this  pro- 
gram is  broadcast  in  your  city. 
It  will  give  you  timely  advice 
on  how  to  buy  wisely  and 
economically. 


EXPOSITION 
FARMS 


A  NEW  IDEA 
IN  EXPERIMENTAL 
FARMING- 
3Y 


MOST  OF  my  girlhood 
•has  been  lived  in  the  country  in  close 
connection  with  a  farm  population- 
While  I  myself  lived  in  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  an  old  type  Hudson  River 
place,  partly  farming  and  partly  wood- 
land, not  of  necessity  a  paying  invest- 
ment or  self-sustaining,  still  my  neigh- 
bors were  all  real  farmers  and  I  knew 
their  lives  and  their  problems. 

BECAUSE  OF  the  fact 
that  these  Hudson  River  places  have  not 
been  run  for  profit  or  even  with  a  view 
to  making  them  self-sustaining,  I  think 
a  great  opportunity  has  been  lost  for 
service  to  the  people  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.     I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 


T/?e  &?o&ejse,/f-  Coi//7fry  /Vo/77c 

tunity  to  tell  you  of  an  idea  which  I 
have  always  hoped  might  some  day  be 
worked  out  practically. 

MOST  OF  us  who  live 
on  these  big  places  are  familiar  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
mental stations  of  the  state  and  nation 
and  the  services  which  they  are  prepared 
to  render.  My  husband  has  turned  over 
part  of  his  land  to  the  College  of 
Forestry  Syracuse  for  their  use  to 
demonstrate     what     land  is  adapted  to 
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certain  trees  and  how  woods  can  be  made 
profitable  and  useful  in  the  long  run  to 
the  farmer. 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  this 
same  idea  might  well  be  carried  out  by 
some  of  the  owners  of  land  who  have 
sufficient  capital  to  try  an  experiment 
now  and  then  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large.  Suppose,  in  other 
words,  there  were  a  farm  run  as  an  ex- 
periment, an  exhibition  farm  under  the 
guidance  of  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station. 

BOTH  THE  state  and 
national  governments  have  experimental 
farms  but  it  is  not  always  possible  for 
the  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
state  to  visit  these;  whereas,  if  some 
one  in  every  county  made  it  a  point  to 
run  his  farm  on  these  lines  it  might 
bring  about  a  great  change  in  farm  life. 


ter  for  the  home  and  farm  demonstration 
bureaus . 

THIS  WOULD  MEAN,  of 
course,  that  the  man  living  on  the  ex- 
perimental farm  would  have  to  run  his 
farm  on  a  business  basis.  It  would  cer- 
tainly compensate  him  for  his  trouble, 
however,  if  he  were  a  real  factor  in 
changing  for  the  better  the  farm  life 
of  his  country. 

ONE  OTHER  thing  is  a 
factor  in  farm  life,  namely,  the  in- 
dividualistic tendency  of  the  farmers 
which  makes  each  one  of  them  sell  his 
own  products  at  his  own  stand,  often 
cutting  prices  in  order  to  attract  the 
buyer.  This  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
prices  for  every  one,  and  if  the  farmers 
could  be  induced  to  join  together  in  one 
stand  at  an  advantageous  point,  every- 
body would  get  better  prices. 


DIFFERENT  FIELDS  could 
carry  signs  telling  what  was  planted, 
how  and  when  it  was  fertilized  and  cared 
for,  the  losses  could  be  watched  and  the 
harvest  finally  recorded.  The  same  thing 
could  be  done  with  cattle,  milk  products, 
hens,  pigs,  etc.,  and  that  farm  and  its 
occupants  might  possibly  serve  as  a  cen- 


THE  WOMEN  might  join  in 
a  joint  kitchen  with  different  groups  on 
hand  at  different  times  to  can  or  pre- 
serve whatever  was  not  sold  during  the 
day,  thereby  eliminating  much  waste  and 
making  it  possible  to  sell  either  to 
local  sources  or  direct  to  neighbors  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  in  nearby  cities. ' 


Y^ro/r?  &YY  oyer-  ^/?e  cot/r?rr-_y  a/7cY  Jro/r?  aY>roaoY  /3&o/?/e  tr/po  tra/?Y  Yo  <see, 
exper/me/?  fs  /'/?  cr/7/mcr/  YusY>cr/?cYry  /'/?  operaf/or?  r/s/Y  ?/?e  IY.  cS"  /?eparY/7?e/?Y 
ojf  ^gr/cu/Yure's  ex/ae,r//we/7f a/  Jar/77  aY  3e/^sy/'//e,  A7a/~y/cr/7c/. 

f~/p/cfi/re,a'  Y/ere  a/7c/  0/7  Yfie  coyer'J 
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77?e,  <s-fos-y  of 
coopercrf/yes- 


r;W:  CUTTING- 
-f/?e  COST  of 
LIVINO  6f 

COOPERATION 


BUILD  UP  all  the  high  walls 
you  like  around  your  home  or  your  commun- 
ity, but  you  can't  keep  out  a  good  idea. 
Sooner  or  later  it'll  get  you. 

NINETY  YEARS  ago  some  wea- 
vers in  the  little  town  of  Rochdale,  Eng- 
land, worked  out  a  sound  idea  of  coopera- 
tive purchasing.  Ever  since,  that  idea 
has  been  leaping  the  seven  seas,  bobbing 
up  in  the  most  remote  and  unexpected 
places,  knocking  down  prejudice  and  self- 
ishness, and  building  up  a  greater  free- 
dom and  a  better  existence. 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  alone,  it 
has  developed  into  an  annual  business  of 
over  one  billion  dollars  and  is  putting 
savings  of  $125,000,000  a  year  either 
back  into  the  pockets  of  its  members  or 
into  services  they  could  never  get  other- 


wise. The  largest  flour  mills,  the  big- 
gest wholesale  business,  the  largest  tea 
production  and  the  best  run  coal  mines, 
are  owned  by  British  consumers  who  got 
those  weavers'  idea. 

IN  DOZENS  of  other  coun- 
tries cooperative  purchasing  has  brought 
its  boon  to  workers  and  farmers,  hard 
pressed  by  the  struggle  to  make  small  in- 
comes match  great  needs.  It  has  shown 
them  the  way  of  cutting  out  wastes  in 
distribution,  of  saving  for  themselves 
the  profits  of  selling,  of  reaching  a 
standard  of  living  that  otherwise  would 
be  utterly  beyond  attaining. 

CLOSE  TO  two  million  peo- 
ple   in    this    country   have    caught  this 
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infectious  idea  and  are  putting  it  to 
work  for  themselves.  They  are  organized 
in  3,500  cooperatives.  They  are  doing 
a  business  estimated  at  $365,000,000  — 
that's  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

IT'S  NOT  such  a  difficult 
idea  to  get.  Just  this:  that  the  sav- 
ings that  come  from  selling  (coopera- 
tively or  commercially  produced  and  dis- 
tributed goods)  should  go  to  the  people 
who  buy  the  goods  or  services.  That's 
consumer  cooperation.  A  next-door  neigh- 
bor is  producers'  cooperation,  built  on 
the  idea  that  the  savings  that  come  from 
making  goods  or  services  should  go  to  the 
people  who  do  the  producing. 

TRY  TO  impose  those  ideas 
on  privately  owned  business  and  you'll 
find  they  don't  work.  They  can  thrive 
only  in  a  business  that  is  based  on  dem- 
ocratic control,  with  each  member  in  the 
enterprise  having  one  vote,  no  matter 
how  big  a  money  share  he  may  have  in  the 
business . 

A  STORY  with  many  fasci- 
nating chapters  could  be  told  about  far- 
mers' marketing  cooperatives  in  this  coun- 
try. Here  we  are  going  to  tell  only 
about    farmers'    purchasing  cooperatives. 

WORKING-CLASS  families 
were  the  first  to  open  a  cooperative 
store  —  in  Boston  in  1845  —  and  they 
have  been  a  power  ever  since  in  develop- 
ing cooperation.  But  farm  families  have 
been  just  as  important  if  not  more  so  in 
building  it  to  its  present  great  size. 

IT  WAS  during  the  stark 
years  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  first  far- 
mers' purchasing  cooperative  was  formed. 
And  now,  70  years  later,  there  are  2,000 
such  associations,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  600,000  farmers,  doing  a  busi- 
ness   of    nearly    $200,000,000  annually. 


ITALIANS  have  a  proverb 
that  "they  who  go  slowly  go  far." 
Building  farmers'  purchasing  coopera- 
tives from  the  embryo  organizations  of 
the  60  's  has  been  slow  and  not  always 
steady.  They  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs.  But  no  period  of  relative  pros- 
perity was  so  rosy  that  cooperatives  were 
forgotten  and  no  period  of  depression  so 
black  that  they  did  not  show  new  life. 
During  the  past  five  years  this  type  of 
cooperative  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
any  other. 

BACK  in  1863,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  Cooperative  Divi- 
sion of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  Riverhead  Town  Agricultural  Society 
of  Riverhead,  New  York,  was  organized. 
This  was  among  the  first,  if  not  actually 
the  pioneer,  of  these  farm  cooperatives. 
It  was  formed  to  purchase  farm  supplies, 
fertilizer,  coal,  twine,  etc. 

IN  THE  SEVENTIES,  when 
another  serious  depression  swept  jobs 
away  and  swept  prices  up,  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  —  the  Grange  —  helped  to  form 
a  large  number  of  cooperative  general 
merchandise  stores.  Most  of  these  have 
since  passed  out  of  existence.  A  few 
however,  are  still  operating  in  scattered 
sections  of  the  country.  One  is  the  Cam- 
den Grange  Store,  at  Camden,  New  York, 
organized  in  1875;  another  the  North  Jay 
Grange  Store,  at  that  town  in  Maine, 
formed  in  1877. 

During  the  next  twenty 
years  the  Rochdale  type  of  cooperatives 
began  to  be  organized.  That  kind  of  co- 
operation brought  into  use  certain  ideas 
and  practices  which  have  found  expression 
in  some  of  our  more  recent  cooperative 
laws.  Farm  organizations  —  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Grange, 
and  others  —  in  many  of  the  States  took 
to  promoting  cooperative  purchasing  by  their 
members,  as  well  as  cooperative  marketing. 


ANOTHER  SPURT  in  organiza- 
tion came  with  the  immigration  of  farm 
families  from  European  countries  who  had 
belonged  to  cooperatives  in  the  "old 
country."  As  they  settled  in  their  new 
lands  cooperatives  were  frequently  the 
first  organizations  they  created. 

STILL  at  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War  the  number  of  farmers'  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  was  small.  It  came 
to  only  about  430,  and  their  business  was 
apparently  just  around  $12,000,000.  It 
was  during  the  War  and  the  "prosperous" 
years  after  that  their  numbers  began 
piling  up  and  up  until  in  1931  there  were 
well  over  1500  associations  doing  a 
total  business  of  $215,000,000. 

DEPRESSIONS  nip  off  the 
business  of  cooperatives,  just  as  they 
do  private-profit  concerns.  Part  of  the 
drop  in  dollar  volume  of  sales  by  far- 
mers' purchasing  cooperatives  from 
$215,000,000  in  1931  to  $140,000,000  in 
1933  was  due  to  falling  prices.  Against 
this  loss  in  sales,  both  the  number  of 
associations  and  their  membership  contin- 
ued to  grow  during  depression  years. 

EVEN  in  1933  better  ear- 
nings were  beginning  to  show  in  the  re- 
cords of  some  of  these  associations.  One 
that  went  in  the  red  $100,000  during 
1931-32,  continued  to  operate  and  reported 


earnings  of  over  $50,000  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1933.  Many  others  are 
reporting  a  similar  upturn  in  earnings. 

IN  VOLUME  of  business,  far- 
mers *  marketing  cooperatives  have  always 
had  the  lead  over  purchasing  cooperatives, 
but  the  latter  are  creeping  up  in  impor- 
tance. Back  in  1921  their  sales  amounted 
to  only  4.6  percent  of  all  cooperative 
business  done.  Ten  years  later  it  was 
9  percent  and  in  1932-1933,  it  reached 
10.5  percent. 

PURCHASING  COOPERATIVES 

e 

are  not  the  only  ones  that  sell  to  farm- 
ers. More  than  50  percent  of  the  market- 
ing organizations  are  also  engaged  in 
supply  buying  as  a  sideline.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  grain  marketing  coops  buy 
supplies  for  their  members.  A  survey  of 
a  few  years  ago  showed  that  two-thirds  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  associations  and 
half  of  the  poultry  products  marketing 
cooperations  engaged  in  purchasing  ac- 
tivities . 

ALL  KINDS  of  products  and 
services  are  offered  by  the  purchasing 
co-ops.  Feed  and  fertilizer  are  the  two 
products    most   bought.     Seeds,  according 

fConc/uc/eo/  on  page  27) 


Oregon  farmers  buying  their  of/ 
and  gasoline  cooperative/u. 


IF  YOU'VE  never  seen  a 
woman  kiss  a  mule,  you  might  be  sur- 
prised at  some  of  the  strange  goings-on 
in  these  days.  Because  mules  are  being 
kissed           yes,  and  cried  over. 

THERE'S  A  REASON.  People 
who  have  been  trying  to  get  a  living 
out  of  the  soil  when  they  had  no  animal 
to  pull  the  plow  are  likely  to  do  al- 
most anything  when  a  mule  suddenly  ap- 
pears like  an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

MULES  ARE  ONLY  one  item 
on  a  list  of  equipment  that  means  new 
courage  and  a  new  start  in  life  to  peo- 
ple who  have  had  the  cards  stacked  against 
them  for  a  long  time. 

THIS  NEW  START  for  every- 
one now  on  the  relief  rolls  is  the  goal 
of  the  new  rural  relief  program.  The 
administrators   feel   that  people  who  are 


willing  to  work  for  their  family's 
living  have  a  right  to  a  chance  at  in- 
dependence, that  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  accept  charity  which  sooner 
or  later  is  sure  to  break  their  spirit, 
sap  their  moral  energies,  and  end  in 
their  being  chronic  public  charges,  a 
permanent  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

RURAL  REHABILITATION  is 
the  name  they've  given  to  the  work  of 
giving  farm  people  their  start  toward 
independence  and  self  support.  In  one 
part  of  the  country  it  means  one  kind  of 
help  and  in  another  part  it  means  some 
very  different  kind.  The  administrators 
recognize  that  the  country  is  too  big 
and  the  conditions  too  different  in  dif- 
ferent sections  for  one  system  to  fit 
everywhere.  So  the  Federal  Relief  Ad- 
ministration     lays      down      the  basic 
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principles  and  leaves  the  local  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  local  administra- 
tors who  can  use  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  their  states  and  their  counties  to 
help  combat  their  own  particular  kind 
of  trouble. 

MULES  MEAN  rehabilitation 
in  the  South.  Without  a  mule,  as  one  ad- 
ministrator put  it,  a  Southern  farmer  is 
a  mechanic  without  a  wrench,  a  boatman 
without  an  oar.  Yet  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  farmers  have  no  mules. 

MANY  COTTON  GROWERS  have, 
for  a  long  time,  been  down,  but  without 
a  mule  they  are  out.  Nowadays  it's  hard 
to  find  any  landlord  who  will  'furnish' 
them.  Landlords  have  all  the  tenants 
they  need  these  days.  They  can't  afford 
to  'furnish'  extra  tenants  —  that  is, 
supply  the  work  animals,  the  plow,  the 
seed  and  the  fertilizer,  and  also  food 
until  the  family  gets  a  garden  going. 
That  is  why  75%  of  the  families  on  re- 
lief in  North  Carolina,  for  instance, 
are  rural,  and  half  of  these  displaced 
tenant  families. 


in  equipment  to  set  the  farmer  on  his  own 
feet.  Even  if  they  should  be  unable  to 
pay  back  this  loan  —  for  it  is  a  loan — 
it  would  cost  the  government  a  good  deal 
less  in  the  long  run  than  direct  relief. 
And  the  difference  to  the  people  who  re- 
ceive the  help  is  immeasurable. 

SOMETIMES,  LAND  for  farm- 
ing is  provided  by  the  Government  when 
the  family  has  none  at  all.  But  the  lo- 
cal relief  administrators  have  been 
amazed  to  see  how  seldom  it  is  necessary 
to  buy  that  land  outright.  Sometimes 
there  is  public  land  available,  sometimes 
a  tract  of  railroad  land  is  offered. 
That  with  the  land  lent  by  private  land- 
lords in  exchange  for  service  is  taking 
care  of  the  land  situation  to  a  great 
extent . 

BUT  CASH  to  pay  back  the 
Government's  loan  becomes  the  next  ques- 
tion for  the  ' rehabilitant ' .  Granted  that 
they  can  dig  their  living  out  of  the 
soil,  where  to  find  the  extra  cash  to 
start  paying  back  their  loans  is  a  prob- 
lem. 


WITH  A  MULE,  though,  the  strand- 
ed farmer  is  better  off.  He  is  welcome, 
often,  to  unused  'layout'  land  which  he 
can  plant  with  food  crops  in  re- 
turn for  keeping  the  weeds  and 
grass  down,  perhaps  repairing  the 
house  on  it  or  the  fences,  or 
cleaning  out  the  well. 


THAT'S  WHERE  the 
Administration  comes  in.  It  pro- 
vides the  link  between  the  land 
that  is  lying  idle  and  the  people 
who  are  hungry  and  willing  to 
work  for  their  food.  Instead  of 
spreading  the  relief  money  over 
months  in  small  weekly  allowances 
it  is  now  investing  a  little  sum 


LESS  THAN  it  would  be  if 
owned  to  private  individuals,  the  debt 
is   not   a   heavy   burden.     The  Government 


^/~/ccr/7&er&  tror/cers  fur~/7//7gr  f//7?/(?e/~  //?/e> 
/u/niber  erf  f/?e  i/sucr/  cosf. 
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is  able  to  pass  on  the  advantage  of  buy- 
ing in  volume,  does  not  add  on  profits, 
there  is  no  question  of  an  exorbitant 
interest  charge  as  there  too  often  is 
when  the  landlord  figures  up  the  cost  of 
'furnishing'  a  tenant. 

PROJECTS  set  up  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  each  region  give  them  a  chance 
to  work  out  their  debts  and  earn  some 
cash  besides.  The  projects  depend  on 
the  locality  —  such  work  as  road  jobs, 
repairing  rural  schools,  draining  malar- 
ial swamps,  building  community  centers 
and  canning  plants.  Sometimes  the  men 
are  organized  into  crews  to  gc  around  re- 
pairing homes  of  other  relief  families 
who  are  not   fixed  to   do   it  themselves. 

PRODUCE,  for  another  thing 
may  pay  the  debt.  The  first  man  in  Ar- 
kansas to  pay  cut  his  rehabilitation  ac- 
count did  it  with  nine  hundred  cans  of 
wild  plum  preserves.  Hundreds  of  fami- 
lies pay  their  debts  with  canned  goods 
out  of  their  gardens  each  week. 

ADVICE  guides  the  rehabili- 
tant  in  all  his  enterprises.  The  rural 
foreman  for  his  section  checks  the  far- 
mer's needs,  fills  them,  shows  him  how 
to  make  use  of  his  new  advantages.  The 
foreman  gives  a  concentrated  education  in 
all  the  technique  of  farming  that  the 
farmer  hasn't  had  before. 

RE77ARD  for  proving  his 
earnest  desire  and  ability  to  make  good 
comes  in  the  form  of  promotion.  In  Ala- 
bama, for  instance,  the  settler  is  given 
only  the  most  frugal  beginnings.  A 
steer,  not  a  mule  to  work  his  field's  un- 
til he  has  established  a  good  record. 
Then  he  is  advanced  tc  the  mule  class, 
moved  perhaps  to  a  better  piece  of  land. 
Proof  of  purpose  is  accepted  instead  of 
a  down  payment  on  land. 


COLONIES      sometimes  take 
care   of  whole   groups  of  stranded  people 

  population  of  a  mill  town,  maybe,  in 

which  the  mill  is  no  longer  running. 
The  men  cut  down  the  trees  to  clear  their 
tract  of  land,  build  houses  for  the  set- 
tlers, carry  on  the  colony's  work  col- 
lectively. Groups  are  easier  to  direct 
and  more  efficient  than  single  scattered 
farms . 

MANY  of  these  families  are 
getting  their  first  chance  to  show  their 
mettle.  Their  neighborr  are  gaining  a 
new  respect  for  them.  Some  who  have 
been  regarded  as  shiftless  and  "no  'count 
people"  are  doing  the  best  job  of  house- 
keeping and  farming  in  the  communities. 
One  Georgia  farmer,  with  eight  children 
not  big  enough  to  do  any  more  than  carry 
water  from  the  spring,  was  set  up  the 
first  of  June  and  by  the  second  week  of 
July  had  six  acres  of  good  cotton,  six 
acres  of  fine  corn,  two  acres  in  garden, 
eight  acres  planted  to  sorghum,  and  was 
ready  to  start  cleaning  out  the  well  and 
repairing  the  fences,  which  was  his  pay- 
ment to  his  landlady,  One  widow  of  for- 
ty-five with  eight  children  was  trying 
to  work  her  farm  by  plowing  it  herself 
after  her  mule  died,  and  would  have  gone 
on  attempting  the  cruelly  impossible  if 
attention  had  not  been  attracted  to  her 
case  when  the  oldest  daughter  had  to 
give  up  school.  Now  she  has  a  new  mule 
and  new  hcpe. 

NET?  HOPE  us  what  the  New 
Deal  means  to  whole  communities  who 
have  never  had  a  break  before.  The 
Government's  investment  in  self— support 
is  bringing  in  returns  already    re- 
turns in  making  relief  money  go  further, 
and  returns  in  citizens  who  are  now  an 
asset  instead  of  a  liability  to  their 
country , 
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YOUNG  CONSUMERS 
LEARN  and  EARN 
Sy  COOPERATION 


F£/£04  SC//4£f££  fe//s  t/s  cr6ot/f  a  /few  Jersey  Pou/fry C/i/6 


DO  YOU  THINK  grown-ups 
are  the  only  consumers  who  can  join  to- 
gether to  get  a  better  deal?  Then  you 
ought  to  know  about  the  buying  club  that 
a  bunch  of  us  New  Jersey  farm  boys  and 
girls  started  about  five  years  ago. 

WE  WERE  A  4-H  poultry  club, 
twelve  of  us  from  10  to  16  years  old. 
Each  of  us  had  only  a  few  chickens,  so 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  buying 
feed  for  these  little  flocks  we  clubbed 
together  and  sent  in  one  big  order  for 
all.  In  this  way  we  saved  ourselves  the 
high  cost  of  ordering  in  smail  quanti- 
ties. It's  as  if  we  were  our  own  retail 
feed  store  and  now  as  I  look  back  on  it 
I  see  that  what  we  started  was  like  a 
little  consumers'  cooperative. 

BUT  THERE  WAS  MORE  to  it 
than  that.  We  placed  this  order  with 
the  farmers'  cooperative  buying  assoc- 
iation of  our  county.  Our  club  became 
a  member  of  the  association. 


as  our  purchases  increased.  Last  year's 
dividend  was  % 208. 45. 

COOPERATIVE  BUYING  earns 
this  money,  and  we  spend  it  cooperatively, 
too,  for  the  club's  educational,  recrea- 
tional purposes  and  to  help  4-H  work  in 
our  county  and  our  State. 

OUR  CLUB  OFFICIALS  have  just 
had  their  pictures  taken  for  you.  At  each 
end  of  the  group  is  one  of  our  leaders. 
Our  president  and  secretary  are  second  and 
third  from  the  left.  The  girl  in  the  pic- 
ture is  myself,  treasurer  of  the  club. 

IN  THE  FIVE  YEARS  we  have 
been  working  together,  you  can  see  we  have 
grown  up  quite  some.  Some  are  full-time 
farmers  now. .  Others  are  part-time  far- 
mers, who  make  an  income  from  their  poul- 
try in  addition  to  other  employment .. our 
club  president  is  putting  himself  through 


YOU  KNOW,  such  coopera- 
tives pay  back  to  their  members  a  divi- 
dend -  some  people  call  it  a  profit,  but 
it  is  really  savings  when  it  is  earned 
cooperatively.  So  at  every  year's  end, 
along  comes  a  tidy  little  check,  return- 
ing 2%  of  our  purchase  money.  Every  child 
knows  how  much  our  club  needed  money!  And 
that   check  has  grown  bigger  every  year. 


7??e  off/cers  of  oi/r  c/o>6 
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State  teachers'  college  with  the  help  of 
the  returns  from  his  poultry  flocks. 

BUT  WE  STILL  CLUB  TOGETHER 
on  our  buying,  as  well  as  on  many  other 
things.  And  do  we  expect  to  go  on  being 
cooperative  consumers?  I'll  say  we  do. 
Why,  we  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
flounder  along  helpless- 
ly one  by  one,  as  farmers 
used  to  do  -  a  source  of 
profit  to  everybody  but 
themselves . 

POULTRY  MASHES 
AND  GRAINS  were  our 
only  club  purchases  at 
first,  but  in  the  last 
years  some  of  us  have 
bought  dairy  feeds,  fer- 
tilizers,     spraying  materials. 

THE  AMOUNT  of  our  first 
order  was  only  1300  pounds.  Year  by 
year  since  then  our  purchases  have  grown. 
In  1932  we  gave  32  orders  amounting  to 
230  tons  and  costing  $7732.07. 

4-H  CLUBS,  in  case  some  of 
your  city  readers  would  like  to  know  what 
that  stands  for,  are  groups  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  organized  and  helped  by  the 
Federal  and  State  agricultural  extension 
people.  In  these  clubs  we  learn  "better 
ways  of  rural  working  and  rural  living" 
-  and  not  all  out  of  books,  either!  We 
do  the  things  we  are  learning  and  it  is 
fun.  We  do  it  right  on  our  own  home 
farms  and  in  our  own  neighborhood. 

BUT  EXPERTS  are  at  hand 
to  show  us  how.  On  a  4-H  project  any 
farm  child  can  have  the  very  latest  sci- 
entific advice,  fed  down  to  us  from 
Washington  and  our  State  University, 
through  their  agents  in  our  county.  Yes, 
I  guess  that  will  make  some  city  child- 
dren  envious ! 


WHAT  KIND  OF  PROJECTS  do 
the  4-H-ers  try  their  hands  at?  Well,  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  that.  For  when 
I  came  to  Washington  in  June  for  our  na- 
tional encampment  we  tented  (the  Consu- 
mers' Counsel  will  remember)  right  beside 
the  U.  S.  Agriculture  Department  and  I  met 
4-H  boys  and  girls  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

A  4-H  BOY  had  stu- 
died the  food  require- 
ments of  his  family 
scientifically  so  that 
he  was  able  to  plan 
the  home  crop  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  on 
an  exact  basis  instead 
of  the  old  wasteful 
hit-or-miss. . .  A  4-H 
girl  had  learned  to  grow  flowers  to  per- 
fection and  how  to  arrange  and  market 
them,  running  a  successful  flower  stall 
alongside  of  the  family's  produce  stand 
.  ,  .  farm  girls  learned  how  to  can  their 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  latest  me- 
thods and  won  prizes  at  State  Fair. . . 
boys  and  girls  restored  one  of  those  old 
abandoned  schoolhouses  and  equipped  it  as 
their  4-H  clubhouse,  earning  for  it  and 
scraping  it  and  planting  until  it  was 
bright  as  paint  inside  and  outside  as 
green  as  a  garden  (it  was  fun  doing  it  to- 
gether, they  said).. many  a  farm  child, 
starting  with  a  few  hens  of  his  own,  has 
learned,  from  the  Government  expert  ad- 
vising his  4-H  club,  how  to  mix  their 
feed  -  how  to  cull  out  unprofitable  birds 
-  how  to  grade  the  eggs,  until  in  a  few 
years  he  has  a  prize  flock  to  his  credit. 

YES,  THAT  LAST  is  like  our 
own  poultry  club.  And  we,  as  I  have  been 
telling  you,  have  learned  how  to  do  our 
buying  cooperatively  which  means  that  we 
have  made  a  start  toward  what  you  would 
call  intelligent  consumers  as  well  as  in- 
telligent farmers. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  BOY  WHO  RAISED 
THIS  PRIZE  FLOCK  BUYS  THEIR. 
FEED  COOPERATIVELY 
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£xecuf/\/e 
off/'ces  of  the 
W/)/fe  f/ouse 
get  on  otfoc/c 
of  growing pa/ns 


BREWERS  who  label  their 
beer  to  fool  consumers 
are  going  to  be  dealt  with 
severely  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  When 
mislabelled  beer  is  found 
in  interstate  commerce, 
the  Administration  will 
seize  the  beer  and  prose- 
cute   the    offending  brewer. 

  KNOW    the    difference  between 

"mammoth"  and  "colossal"?  An  eighth  of 
an  inch,  when  it's  canned  asparagus. 
Colossal  has  the  edge  on  mammoth.  .  .  . 
ONE-FIFTH  of  all  the  tea  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  is  CO-OP  Tea,  grown  in 
tea  gardens  cooperatively  owned  .  ,  , 
.  .  .  IN  THE  HEYDAYS,  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation's  lesser  officials 
bought  up  so  many  subsidiaries,  some  of 
the  big  bosses  didn't  know  how  many  com- 
panies they  really  owned  SHOP 

around:  one  store  in  Washington  the  other 
day  was  selling  8  pounds  of  potatoes 
for  25  cents  and  down  the  street  at  a 
market    10    pounds    of    the    same  potatoes 

could  be  had  for  15  cents   

WATCH  for  consumer  grades  on  packages 
of  dates.  Under  the  California  Date 
Shippers'  Marketing  Agreement,  that  in- 
dustry has  agreed  to  use  package  standards 
and  grades,  worked  out  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
You  can  get  a  description  of  those 
grades  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the    California    Date    Control  Committee, 

Indio,    Cal  ONE    of  the 

reasons  why  milk  costs  so  much  to  de- 
liver in  New  York  City  is  because  the 
milkman    has    so    many    flights    of  stairs 

to   climb  FROM  ROCKY  Mountains 

to  the  crest  of  the  Appalachians,  more 
rivers  had  less  water  in  them  in  July 
than  in  any  other  July  since  the  Weather 
Bureau  started  its  records  nearly  75 
years  ago  


CONSUMER.  — FARMER. 
BRIEFS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


60,000  quarts  of  milK  are  being  sold 
daily  at  health  centers  in  New  York 
City  to  poorer  families  at  8  cents  a 
quart.  25,000  quarts  from  Borden's  are 
sold  in  waxed  paper  cartons  that  do  not 

require    a    bottle  deposit   

.  .  TWO-WAY  relief  plans  of  the  AAA  and 
the  FERA  provide  for  purchasing 
and  processing  more  than  4  million 
cattle,  between  3  and  5  million  sheep 
and    goats.     Processed    meat    will    go  to 

relief  families    "Where 

farmers  have  formed  cooperatives,  you 
can  almost  always  see  improvement  in 
the  neighborhood",  writes  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt   FROM    RUSSIA,  Hawaii, 

Panama,  France,  come  requests  for  the 
"Consumers'  Guide"  CONNECTI- 
CUT guards  consumers  against  stale  eggs. 
Nothing  below  a  "U.  S.  Extra"  can 
be  sold  there  as  fresh.  This  is  true 
in   other   New  England   States,    New  York, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  too  

.  .  STRIKING  milk  drivers  in  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  lea  in  organizing  a  consumers' 
cooperative  creamery. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

DROUGHT  conditions 
so  far  have  not  had  any  drastic 
effect  on  prices  consumers  must 
pay  for  foods.  Bit  by  bit  these 
prices  are  climbing  uphill,  but 
there  have  not  been  any  major 
hurdles  taken  yet. 

IN  THE  TWO  weeks 
from  July  3  to  17  the  average  for 
the  42  foods  reported  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Labor  Statistics  increased 
about  a  third  of  a  percent,  to 
109.9  percent.  (That  is,  prices 
were  9.9  percent  above  their  level 
in  1913)  .  This  is  the  highest 
point  food  prices  have  reached  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  months. 

WHEN  RECOVERY  plans 
started  in  April,  1933,  the  general 
level  was  90.4  percent.  The  climb 
since  then  to  109.9  is  21  percent. 

PRICES  of  things  other 
than    foods    have    been    rather  weak 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


July  15 
1933 


July  3 
1934 


July  17 
1934 


Dairy  Products 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Roundsteak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Who.   smo .  ha: 
L  amb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck,  lb 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 


18 

2 

26 

0 

25 

5 

10 

1 

10 

4 

10 

5 

lb. 

22 

9 

23 

5 

22.3 


21.0 
24.3 


23.5 
25.4 


23.7 
26.3 


White,  lb. 

7.2 

8.1 

8.2 

Rye,  lb. 

8.7 

8.8 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 

8.8 

8.8 

Change 


0 

0 

0 

% 

10 

4 

11 

2 

11 

2 

+  7.7 

23 

6 

23 

6 

23 

7 

+  0.4 

31 

0 

30 

3 

30 

1 

-  2.9 

26 

1 

28 

7 

29 

0 

+11.1 

20 

9 

22 

5 

22 

6 

+  8.1 

15 

2 

16 

5 

16 

6 

+  9.2 

+40.1 
+  4.0 


26 

9 

26 

9 

+17.5 

11 

3 

11 

0 

19 

9 

19 

3 

+12.8 
+  8.2 

+13.9 


( continued ) 


5i  Cities  Quoted  by  b.l.S.  in  retail  prices 


lately,  and  many  of  them  have  gone 
down  a  little.  Food  prices  are  be- 
ing held  up  by  the  drought  and  pros- 
pects of  smaller  food  supplies. 

A  MONTH'S  supply  of  14 
principal  foods  for  an  average  city 
family  cost  §18.13  at  July  17  prices. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  steady  in- 
crease in  this  cost  since  April  10, 
when  these  foods  could  be  bought  for 
$17.74.  This  is  an  advance  of  39 
cents  in  3  months,  During  the  same 
period  the  income  received  by  the  far- 
mer for  these  foods  in  their  raw 
material  form  increased  from  $6.41  to 
$6.60,  or  29  cenxs.  In  percent- 
age,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  rose  2 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES  WHERE  ARE  THE 


July  15    July  3    July  17    Change  HIGH  PRICES? 


Kind  of  Food 

1933 

1934 

1934 

in  year 

Cereal  Products 

I 

Flour,  lb. 

4.0 

4.9 

4.9 

+22 

.  5 

CERTAIN     areas     of  the 

Macaroni,  lb. 

14.9 

15.7 

15.6 

+  4 

.7 

country    show    fairly  consistent 

Wheat  cereal, 

price  variations  from  other  areas. 

28  oz.  pkg. 

22.8 

24.2 

24.2 

+  6 

.1 

V/e've   marked   out    on   the   map  at 

Vegetables — canned 

the   foot   of  this  page   the  places 

Corn,  #2  can 

9.9 

11.3 

11.3 

+14 

1 

where  pork  chop  prices  to  consumers 

Peas,  #2  can 

12.8 

16.6 

16.6 

+29 

7 

are    usually    higher    than  others. 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 

9.1 

10.5 

10.5 

+15 

4 

These   areas   are   based   on   the  av- 

Vegetables— fresh 

erage  prices  in  51  cities     for  the 

Potatoes,  lb. 

3.6 

2.2 

2 . 1 

-41 

7 

five  years  from  1929  to  1933. 

Onions,  lb. 

4.8 

5.1 

4.9 

+  2. 

1 

Cabbage,  lb. 

4.8 

3.2 

3.4 

-29 

2 

CITIES     near  produc- 

Vegetables— fresh 

ing   districts   get   the   benefit  in 

Lettuce,  head 



9.1 

8.2 

— — 

— 

general  of  lower  prices. 

Spinach,  lb. 



6.0 

8.1 

 ~~ 

— 

Carrots,  bunch 



5.2 

5.0 

HIGHER     priced  areas 

Fruit — canned 

are    found   on    the   East    and  West 

Peaches,  #2\  can 

18.2 

18.3 

coasts . 

Pears,  #2£  can 

21.1 

21.1 

Pineapple,  §2\  can 

22.2 

22.1 

SPRINGFIELD.  Illinois, 

Fruit — fresh 

with  its  price  of  24  cents  a  pound 

Apples,  lb. 

7.5 

7.1 

was   lowest   in   these   years   of  all 

Bananas,  doz. 

24.8 

23.0 

23.2 

-  6 

5 

the  51  cities.     San     Francisco  and 

Oranges,  doz. 

28.5 

38.9 

38. 1 

+33 

7 

Los  Angeles   tie   for  highest  price 

with  33.3  cents  a  pound, 
percent,  and  the  farm  income  repre- 
sented   by    them    3  percent. 


SPREAD  between  farm 
prices  and  city  retail  prices  —  that 
is,  the  charges  for  all  transporta- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  — 
have  not  been  increased  more  than 
enough  to  cover  increased  wages  and 
processing  taxes. 

STILL,  the  farmer  is 
getting  only  a  little  over  a  third 
of  the  consumer's  dollar.  From  1924 
to  1929  he  got  almost  half.  To  im- 
prove farm  income  it  is  not  enough 
for  retail  food  prices  to  step  up. 
The  farmers'  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  must  increase  which  means 
keeping  marketing  costs  from  rising 
substantially . 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July 

17, 

1934 

[ cenis j 

Markets 

White 
fib.) 

Rye 

;  db.i 

Whole  wheat 
(lb.) 

United  States 

8.2 

8 

8 

8 

.8 

Atlanta  

9,0 

9.7 

9 

.  1 

Baltimore  

8.4 

8 

6 

9 

.1 

Birmingham  

9.1 

9 

6 

9 

.5 

Boston  

8.2 

9 

3 

8 

9 

BREAD 

Bridgeport  

8.7 

9 

J. 

9 

2 

Buffalo  

8.3 

8 

2 

9 

1 

Butte  

9.5 

9 

7 

9 

6 

RETAIL    PRICED    of    white    and    rye  bread 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

8.8 

9 

5 

10 

4 

each  went   up  0.1   cent   a  pound  during 

Chicago  

7.2 

7 

4 

8 

9 

the    two   weeks   ended  July   17.  White 

Cincinnati  

7.0 

8 

8 

9 

2 

bread  now  costs  the  consumer  more  than 

Cleveland  

7.5 

8 

2 

8 

%j 

it  has  cost  since  January,  1931. 

Columlus  

7,9 

8,9 

9 

0 

Dallas  

7,8 

7. 

9 

7 

6 

FROM    DECEMBER    to    the    middle    of  March 

Denver  

7,4 

8. 

9 

7. 

7 

the  retail  price  of  white  bread  averaged 

Detroit  

7.2 

7 

5 

7 

4 

7.9   cents.      From  the  middle   of  March 

Fall  River  

8,0 

8. 

8 

8 

5 

through  May  it  was  8.0  cents,     In  June 

Houston  

7,8 

8, 

0 

7 

9 

and   early  July   it   averaged   8.1  cents 

Indianapolis  

7.3 

7 

8 

8 

6 

and  by  the  middle  of  July  had  increased 

Jacksonville  

9.7 

9 

9 

10 

3 

to  8.2  cents, 

Kansas  City  

8.3 

8. 

9 

9 

1 

Little  Rock  

8.9 

9 , 

0 

9 

6 

THIS   RISE   of   0,3   cents   in   the  average 

Los  Angeles  

8.2 

9 

4 

8 

5 

price    of    bread    has    been    closely  in 

Louisville  

6.7 

7 

9 

8 

1 

line  with  the  increased  cost  of  flour 

Manchester  

8.9 

9 

6 

9 

1 

to    the   baker.      Flour   now   costs  more 

Memphis  

8.5 

8 

9 

9 

3 

than  in  January,  1931,  when  bread  sold 

Milwaukee  

7.2 

7 

1 

7 

6 

at  present  prices.     Consumers  generally 

Minneapolis  

8.4 

8 

9 

9 

3 

do  not   complain  much  when  prices  they 

Mobile  

9.0 

9 

7 

9 

7 

pay  are  not  increased  more  than  prices 

Newark  

9.1 

9 

3 

9 

7 

of  materials  and  other  costs,    such  as 

New  Haven  

8.6 

9 

0 

9 

3 

v,  ages . 

New  Orleans  

8.0 

9 

0 

9 

6 

New  York  

8.8 

8 

8 

9 

2 

Norfolk  

8.2 

o 

o 

8 

9 

3 

Omaha  

8.3 

8 

7 

8 

5 

Peoria  

8.1 

8 

9 

8 

8 

Philadelphia  

8.7 

9 

2 

9 

7 

Pittsburgh  

8.3 

8 

7 

9 

1 

9.1 

9 

5 

9 

6 

Portland,  Ore  

8.2 

9 

4 

8 

2 

Providence  

8.0 

8 

7 

9 

1 

Richmond  ;  

8.5 

8 

5 

9 

1 

Rochester  

8.1 

8 

2 

8 

9 

St.  Louis  

7.4 

8 

3 

9 

2 

St.  Paul  

8.7 

9 

1 

9 

6 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.5 

9 

1 

8 

0 

San  Francisco  

9.2 

9 

1 

8 

8 

Savannah  

9.1 

9 

6 

10 

0 

Scranton  

9.5 

9 

8 

10 

1 

Seattle  

9.0 

9 

7 

9 

1 

Springfield,  111. 

8.6 

9 

2 

9 

5 

Washington,  D.  C. 

8.3 

8 

9 

8 

9 
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Average  Retail_Prices,  July  17,  1954 _( cents)  

Flour    Macaroni  Wheat  cereal 


Markets 

.1  

_ilb_ 

J  

i(28_oz 

-Ekgl_ 

United  States 

 4 

9 

15 

6 

24 

2 

Atlanta  

5 

5 

16 

4 

25 

9 

Baltimore  

4 

9 

15 

.  5 

23 

.  8 

Birmingham...  

4 

9 

14 

3 

25 

.  0 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Boston   . 

5 

.  3 

16 

.  6 

23 

.  5 

Bridgeport  

5 

6 

16 

.  6 

24 

r~r 

.  7 

Buffalo  

4 

.  8 

16 

.  2 

23 

,  6 

CEREAL   PRICES    in    retail    stores   on  July 

Butte  

4 

.  7 

15 

o 

25 

.  9 

17   were    reported    at    about    the  same 

Charleston,  5,  c. 

  0 

.  4 

t  cr 

15 

.  5 

26 

.3 

levels  as  those  of  July  3.      The  only 

Chicago,.,  

4 

.  8 

15 

.  2 

24 

.  2 

change  was  a  drop  of  0,1  cent   in  the 

Cincinnati  ,  

4 

.  6 

15 

.  6 

21 

.  7 

average  price  of  macaroni. 

Cleveland,,..,.,,,,,,,,,, 

4 

.  6 

16 

.  6 

23 

.  3 

Columbus   

4 

.  3 

lo 

.  4 

26 

.  3 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  wheat  and  flour  went 

Dallas  

4 

.  8 

16 

.7 

24 

.  9 

up   during   the   first  half   of  July  and 

o 

.  y 

1  I 

.  1 

o 
.  o 

by   the   middle   of   the   month   had  gone 

Detroit  

5 

.  0 

14 

.  8 

23 

.  8 

back  to  the  levels  of  early  June, 

Fall  River. 

0 

.  3 

15 

.  6 

o 
t  p 

Houston.  

.  7 

13 

.  1 

21 

.  0 

THE  FARM  price  on  July  15  averaged  78.8 

Indianapolis....  

4 

.  5 

15 

.  3 

2o 

.  3 

cents   a  bushel  —  about   the   same  as 

Jacksonville  .  .... . 

5 

CT 

.  5 

15 

.  6 

25 

,  2 

on   June    15    and    8    cents    under  July, 

Kansas  City  

4 

.  6 

15 

.  2 

24 

.  3 

1S33. 

Little  Rock  

4 

.  9 

15 

.  6 

28 

.  9 

Los  Angeles  

...  4 

.  5 

15 

.  0 

23 

.  6 

FARM  WHEAT  prices   in  July   of   this  year 

Louisville  

5 

.  4 

14 

.  4 

24 

.  0 

were   73   percent   of   pre-war  "parity." 

Manchester  

...  5 

.2 

18 

.  0 

25 

.  4 

Memphis 

5 

.  8 

14 

.  4 

25 

.  4 

PRICES  DURING  the  present   crop  year  de~ 

Milwaukee  

4 

7 

14 

5 

24 

.  5 

1                                 •     T  _        _  1     -t                                                       IX*  1X1- 

pend    considerably    on    production  both 

Minneapolis  

5 

.0 

13 

.  9 

23 

.  6 

in  this  country  and  abroad.  Production 

Mobile  

5 

.  0 

16 

2 

2o 

.  8 

in   the   northern   hemisphere  (excluding 

Newark  ., 

5 

.  3 

16 

.  2 

22 

.  8 

Russia    and    China)     is    likely    to  be 

New  Haven  

5 

5 

16 

4 

23 

.  3 

nearly   300,000,000   bushels   under  last 

New  Orleans  

cr 

0 

8 

10 

1 

24 

l-T 

.  1 

year . 

C 

lo 

Q 

O 

CO 

.  o 

No  ri oik  

4 

9 

15 

6 

24 

.  9 

Omaha  

4 

5 

18 

0 

25 

4 

Peoria  

4 

7 

16 

4 

26 

1 

Philadelphia  

4 

9 

16 

8 

22 

2 

Pittsburgh  

4 

3 

15 

5 

23 

3 

1 

17 

6 

24 

0 

Portland,  Ore. 

4 

4 

16 

3 

25 

4 

Providence  

5. 

3 

15 

3 

22 

9 

Richmond  

5. 

0 

15 

4 

23 

3 

Rochester  

4. 

9 

15 

3 

24 

5 

St.  Louis  

4. 

7 

16 . 

5 

25 

0 

St.  Paul  

5. 

0 

14. 

2 

24 

2 

Salt  Lake  City 

3. 

9 

17. 

7 

24 

5 

San  Francisco  

4. 

9 

16 . 

2 

24. 

2 

Savannah  

5. 

4 

15. 

5 

24. 

7 

Scranton  

5. 

0 

16. 

6 

24. 

5 

Seattle  

4. 

3 

16. 

3 

25. 

6 

Springfield,  111. 

4. 

6 

15. 

3 

22. 

8 

-    18  - 

Washington.   D.  C. 

5. 

3 

16. 

0 

23. 

5 

Avpr?iP"P  Rp  +  nil 

. Prices.  July  17, 

,  1934 

( cents) 

Round 

steak 

Rib  roast 

Chuck 

roa  *=5 1. 

Markets 

lib. 

.  ) 

(lb 

•) 

Mk 

United  States 

29 

.0 

22 

.6 

16 

.6 

Atlanta  

29 

.5 

21 

.3 

15.8 

Baltimore  

29 

.5 

23 

.5 

16 

.0 

Birmingham  

26 

.8 

23 

.2 

15 

.4 

39 

.5 

26 

.2 

21 

.7 

BEEF 

Bridgeport  

35 

.0 

27 

.5 

20 

.9 

Buffalo  

27.7 

22 

.1 

16 

.0 

THE       GOVERNMENT       is    now  buying 

Butte  

20 

.4 

18 

.1 

13 

.5 

thousands   of   beef   cattle    in  the 

Charleston,  S. 

C, 

26 

.8 

19 

.8 

14 

.3 

drought    areas   where    there    is  no 

Chicago  

26 

.6 

23.5 

17 

.2 

feed   for  them.      These  cattle  are 

Cincinnati  

29 

.4 

23 

.4 

15 

.0 

being    slaughtered    and    the  meat 

Cleveland  

28 

.5 

24 

.1 

18 

.6 

canned  as  fast  as  facilities  will 

Columbus  

29 

.5 

23 

.6 

18 

.7 

permit.       The    meat   will    be  used 

Dallas  

29.5 

23 

.7 

16 

,1 

for  relief  purchases.     If  it  were 

Denver  

23 

,8 

17 

.4 

14 

,0 

not     for     this  government-buying 

Detroit  

27.7 

21, 

,8 

17 

.5 

large   numbers    of   cattle  would 

Fall  River  

35 

.3 

24 

,3 

18 

,3 

starve  and  be  a  total  loss  to  the 

Houston  

26 

.9 

22 

.1 

13 

,9 

farmer  and  to  the  public. 

Indianapolis 

30 

.3 

20 

,5 

16 

.4 

Jacksonville 

25 

.0 

21 

,3 

16. 

,4 

RETAIL  BEEF  prices   continued  their 

Kansas  City 

25 

.5 

20 

.7 

15 

.3 

rise    from    July    3    to    July  17; 

Little  Rock 

25 

.9 

18 

,5 

14 

.3 

round    steak    going    up    0.3  cent, 

Los  Angeles 

25 

.6 

19 

.3 

14 

.0 

and    rib    and    chuck    each    up  0.1 

Louisville  

27 

.9 

19 

.2 

15 

.0 

cent  a  pound. 

35 

.6 

23 

.3 

20 

,4 

Memphis  

25 

.6 

20 

.9 

13 

.3 

MARKET  SUPPLIES  of  cattle  have  been 

Milwaukee.....  

26 

.2 

20 

.5 

16 

.8 

large    and    are    expected    to  con- 

Minneapolis 

25 

.7 

21 

,7 

16 

.0 

tinue    fairly    large    during  the 

Mobile  

25 

.9 

18 

,8 

14 

,0 

rest    of    the    year.       Beef  prices 

Newark  

35 

.1 

25 

,9 

18 

.9 

have    been    supported    by    the  in- 

New Haven  

37 

,4 

27, 

,2 

21 

,3 

creased    price    of    pork    and  the 

New  Orleans 

25 

,9 

23, 

,1 

14 

.4 

high   price    of    lamb.       Prices  of 

New  York  

34 

,7 

28, 

,4 

19, 

,8 

•cattle    now   depend    somewhat  on 

Norfolk  

28 

.1 

25, 

,2 

15, 

.4 

the   scale   of  prices  paid  by  the 

Omaha  

25, 

3 

16, 

6 

14, 

2 

government . 

Peoria  

26. 

4 

18. 

1 

15. 

1 

Philadelphia 

33. 

5 

28. 

7 

20. 

4 

THE    FARM       price    of    beef  cattle 

Pittsburgh  

29. 

9 

23. 

0 

15. 

9 

dropped  from  $4.00  a  hundred  pounds 

36. 

8 

24. 

7 

17. 

6 

in   June    to   $3.90    in  July.  The 

Portland,  Ore. 

21. 

7 

17. 

9 

13. 

9 

July  price  was  61  percent  of  pre- 

Providence  

36. 

1 

27. 

0 

20. 

1 

war  "parity." 

Richmond...  

21. 

1 

25. 

4 

16. 

4 

Rochester  

27. 

0 

21. 

6 

16. 

5 

St.  Louis  

28. 

5 

21. 

1 

14. 

5 

St.  Paul  

25. 

5 

22, 

0 

17. 

0 

Salt  Lake  City 

23. 

6 

17, 

7 

14. 

2 

San  Francisco 

26. 

6 

21. 

0 

13. 

5 

Savannah  

24. 

3 

22. 

9 

16. 

0 

Scranton  

34. 

6 

26. 

0 

20. 

3 

Seattle  

24. 

9 

21. 

6 

15. 

8 

Springfield,  111... 

  26. 

1 

18. 

2 

15. 

7 

Washington.  D, 

c, 

32. 

3 

24. 

3 

17. 

9 

-  19  - 

Average  Retail  Prices,  Julv 

17 ,  1934 

(  npn t  *=;  \ 

\_       ^  11  CO  } 

Chops 

Lard 

Wh   ^mn  ham 

II  1 1  *  O  tlx  \J    .  L  1  O-  Hi 

Markets 

.  (lb.)  , 

_    ( lb . ) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

25.5 

10.5 

23.5 

Atlanta  

24.7 

10.5 

22.8 

Baltimore  

24.3 

10.4 

21.9 

Birmingham  

22.6 

10.0 

22.7 

Boston  

26.5 

10.9 

25.1 

PORK 

Bridgeoort  

28.3 

10.2 

23.9 

Buffalo  

29.2 

9.4 

22.1 

Butte  

24.6 

11.4 

23.5 

FOR    MANY    weeks    the    retail    prices  of 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

21.0 

11.2 

21.8 

all  pork  cuts  have  been   rising.  On 

Chicago  :  

25.8 

10.3 

23.0 

July   17,    however,    storekeepers   in  51 

Cincinnati  

25.9 

11.3 

22.1 

cities   reported   that  pork   chops  were 

Cleveland  

27.6 

12.2 

24.0 

selling    at    a    half    cent    under  the 

Columbus  

27.3 

9.8 

24.1 

July  3  prices.      Lard  prices   and  ham 

Dallas  

23.7 

12.2 

24.8 

prices   continued   to    rise  moderately. 

Denver  

22.3 

10.4 

25.1 

Detroit  .-  

27.9 

10.2 

24.8 

ALTHOUGH  THE  average  price  of  pork  chops 

Fall  River  

26.0 

10. 1 

25.3 

dropped  in  early  July  it  was  40  per- 

Houston  

24.6 

10.3 

22.2 

cent   above    the    average    of   July,  1933. 

Indianapolis  

23.9 

9.9 

23.4 

Jacksonville  

21.2 

10.9 

22.6 

THE    FARM    price    of    hogs    rose  sharply 

Kansas  City  

24.6 

10.6 

23.5 

from    $3.17    a    hundred   pounds    in  May 

Little  Rock  

20.3 

10.4 

21.2 

to   $3.52   in  June   and  $3.97   in  July. 

Los  Angeles  

30.2 

10.6 

24.9 

The    July    price    was    45    percent  of 

Louisville  

21.6 

10.0 

20.0 

"parity".        Cooperating    farmers,  in 

Manchester  

24.9 

10.6 

25.1 

addition  to  the  market  price  of  hogs. 

Memphis  

23.5 

9.7 

23.0 

will  get  substantial  benefit  payments 

Mi lwaukee  

25.2 

9.8 

22.2 

which   will   bring   their    receipts  for 

Minneapolis  

25.6 

10. 1 

22.6 

hogs  closer  to  "parity." 

Mobile  

21.2 

10.4 

23.2 

Newark  

26.7 

10.3 

24.4 

HOG    SLAUGHTER    in    June    was    11  percent 

New  Haven  

26.9 

11.4 

24.6 

under   May    and    19   percent    under  the 

New  Orleans  

22.7 

9.8 

22.9 

record    slaughter    of       June,  1933. 

New  York  

26.6 

11.5 

23.7 

Supplies  during  the   remainder  of  the 

Norfolk  

24.1 

9.9 

22.4 

summer   are   expected   to   continue  much 

Omaha  

21.9 

10.8 

24.1 

smaller  than  last  year  and  further  in- 

Peoria  

23.9 

10.7 

23.9 

creases  in  pork  prices  are  not  likely. 

Philadelphia  

30.2 

10.7 

24.1 

Pittsburgh  

26.6 

9.9 

24.4 

Portland,  Me  

26.3 

10.0 

25.5 

Portland,  Ore  

29. 1 

11.5 

25.2 

Providence  

26.7 

10.2 

24.4 

Richmond  

26.0 

10.3 

22.6 

Rochester  

27.3 

10.0 

23.8 

St.  Louis  

24.5 

9.6 

22.4 

St.  Paul  

24.8 

10.2 

22.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

25.3 

12. 1 

24.6 

San  Francisco  

30.8 

11.0 

26.7 

Savannah  

20.2 

11.2 

20.2 

Scranton  

26.2 

11.2 

24.5 

Seattle  

31.6 

11.3 

26.4 

Springfield,  111. 

21.0 

9.9 

24.1 

^    20  - 

Washington,  D.  C. 

28.0 

10.5 

23.8 

Average  Retail  Prices,  July  17,   1954  (cents) 

Leg  of  lamb  Breast  lamb  Square  chuck 


Markets 

(lb. 

),  ,_ 

llb-l 

/IK  \ 

 .( lb  •  )    . ... 

United  States 

26. 

2  

11  .  U 

1  Ci  T 

19.0 

Atlanta  

24. 

2 

11  .  f 

1  I  .  O 

• 

Baltimore  

25.8 

11  c 
1 1  .  D 

Birmingham  

26.3 

11  T 

11 .  o 

IK  O 

lO  .  0 

Boston  

0  R 

K 

-)  '-7  r— 

13  .  O 

1  A  1 

14  .  1 

LAMo 

Bridgeport  

O'J 

A 

H 

9 . 2 

20.9 

Buffalo  

OX 

o 
o 

10  .  5 

20  . 9 

Butte  

0  R 

c 

O 

10.6 

18.7 

PRICES  OF  all  cuts  of  lamb  dropped 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

DP. 

p 

TV  O 

17 . 9 

during     the     two     weeks  ended 

Chicago  

OK 

  <Q  . 

o 

T  n  cr 

10 . 5 

21  .  0 

July    17.       Legs   were    down  0.7 

Cincinnati  

0 

T    A  C\ 

14 .  9 

O  *Z  T 

23 . 1 

cent;    breast,    down    0.3  cent; 

Cleveland  

pp 

o 

TO  T 

12 . 3 

24 . 3 

and  chuck,  down  0.6  cent  a  pound. 

Columbus  

XPi 

n 
u 

TO  *Z 

24 ,  3 

Dallas  

o 

,  c. 

TO  vl 

16  . 7 

THE   LAMB    crop    in   Western  states 

Denver  

OX 

rr 

.  1 

8 . 7 

TO  "7 

18 . 3 

is  larger  than  last  year.  The 

Detroit  

27, 

.  1 

TO  1 

12  .  1 

</d  •  b 

unfavorable  prospects   for  range 

Fall  River  

26 

.7 

11  T 
11.7 

1  C  A 

lb  .  4 

feed  and  the   short   crop  of  hay 

Houston  

30, 

,7 

t  a  0 

10 . 9 

16 . 5 

are    likely    to    make  marketings 

Indianapolis  

29 

.0 

11.3 

22 . 9 

considerably    larger    than  last 

Jacksonville  

25. 

,6 

10.0 

1  O  A 

18 . 4 

year . 

Kansas  City  

27, 

.0 

11  Q 

1 1 .  y 

ID  O 

lo  .  2 

Little  Rock  

24. 

,6 

in  *z 

12  . 0 

1  c  0 

lb .  2 

rKiu&b  Or  lambs  ana  wool  nave  been 

Los  Angeles  

25 

,9 

t  a  0 

10 . 2 

TO  T 

19 .  1 

high  relative  to  prices  of  other 

Louisville  

32.8 

t  *z  0 

13  . 8 

TO  O 

18 . 8 

farm   products    during    the  past 

Manchester  

26, 

,  4 

13 . 5 

TO  A 

19  . 0 

winter  and  spring.     Wool  prices 

Memphis  

22, 

.7 

12 . 3 

17 . 3 

have    been    higher    than  pre-war 

Milwaukee  

26 

,8 

T  A  T 

10 . 1 

OA  A 

20  . 9 

"parity"    and    lamb    prices  have 

Minneapolis  

24 

,2 

O  A 

8 . 4 

OA  T 

20  .  1 

been  close  to  "parity." 

Mobile  

25 

.3 

ii  0 

11.8 

T  C:  T 

lb  .  3 

Newark  

26 

.5 

ID  K 

12  .  O 

0  a  O 

24  .  2 

KLLilNI  UhiULlNtio  nave  fcrougnt  wool 

New  Kaven  

27 

.5 

10.0 

21 . 6 

prices  down  to  the  "parity"  level 

New  Orleans  

25 

.0 

9.7 

14.  6 

and  lamb  prices  in  July  were  79 

New  York  

26 

.9 

10 . 9 

19 . 0 

percent  of  "parity." 

Nori oik  

24 

.6 

1  a  *7 
10  . 0 

i  r  c 
10  .  b 

Omaha  

22 

.9 

rr  A 

7 . 6 

17 . 3 

Peoria  

26 

.6 

11.9 

20 . 9 

Philadelphia  

28 

.0 

7.8 

18 . 8 

Pittsburgh  

26 

.0 

12 . 2 

21 . 9 

26 

.1 

15 . 2 

16 . 8 

Portland,  Ore. 

24. 

,  1 

9 . 4 

17 . 5 

Providence  

26, 

,4 

10  .7 

19 . 3 

Richmond  

27 

.9 

12 . 1 

19 . 9 

Rochester  

24. 

9 

11.5 

20  . 6 

St.  Louis  

27 

.6 

13 . 8 

17.3 

St.  Paul  

23 

.9 

9 . 0 

20 . 3 

Salt  Lake  City 

25. 

4 

8 . 3 

20 . 4 

San  Francisco  

26 

.6 

7.9 

14 . 7 

Savannah  

.  25 

.4 

10 . 7 

17 . 6 

Scranton  

29 

.2 

10.8 

21.3 

Seattle  

24. 

8 

10.7 

18.7 

Springfield,  111 

22. 

5 

9.6 

15.7 

Washington.  D.  C. 

25. 

4 

8.8 

18.0 

-  21  - 

Average  Retail  Prices^  July  17,  1954  (cents) 


Hens  Eggs 

Markets                                (lb.)  (doz) 

ynited_States.  .  25.7  26^3_ 

Atlanta                               19.4  25.5 

Baltimore   27.7  27.5 

Birmingham   15.7  25.6 

Boston   27.8  40.2 

POULTRY                                  Bridgeport....   28.9  57.5 

Buffalo   25.5  26.8 

HENS   AND   EGGS   both   advanced   in   price         Butte   19.4  29.8 

from  July  5  to  July  17.     The  rise  in         Charleston,  S.  C   21,5  25.9 

hen  prices  averaged  0.2  cent  a  pound          Chicago   24.6  25.6 

while  egg  prices  rose  0.9  cent.                     Cincinnati   25.0  22.5 

Cleveland   25.5  24.0 

RETAIL  PRICES   of  eggs   reach   their  low         Columbus   22.8  20.8 

point   usually   in   April.       From   1925         Dallas   20.4  26.8 

to  1955  April  prices  averaged  75  per-         Denver   20.1  25.7 

cent  of  the  year's  average.     The  rise         Detroit   25.4  22.6 

from  April  to  June  is  usually  moderate         Fall  River   29.7  55.4 

and  the   rise   really  begins   in  July.          Houston   21.0  24.7 

Average   increases    from  June   to   July         Indianapolis   22.9  19.7 

have    been    about    10   percent.       This         Jacksonville   21.9  50.1 

year  the  increase  was  from  24.6  cents         Kansas  City   20.9  22.5 

to    26.5,    or    7    percent.       In    other         Little  Rock   16.9  19.8 

words,    recent  advances  in  retail  egg         Los  Angeles   26.1  26.7 

prices    are    less    than   what    normally         Louisville   19,6  19.0 

occurs    at    this    time    of    the    year.          Manchester   26.2  55.9 

Memphis   15.9  20.6 

THE  AVERAGE   increase   from  July   to   the         Milwaukee   19.6  22.5 

November   peak   is   58   percent.       S 'ch         Minneapolis   19.6  20.4 

a  rise  this  year  would  bring  egg  prices         Mobile   17.5  22.0 

to  41  cents.                                                    Newark   51.1  55.5 

New  Haven   55.2  56.8 

New  Orleans   20.9  22.5 

New  York   28.7  55.0 

Norfolk   24.6  24.8 

Omaha   19.1  20.4 

Peoria   20.7  18.7 

Philadelphia   29.6  29.9 

Pittsburgh   26.7  25.2 

Portland,  Me   26.5  55.6 

Portland,  Ore   25.5  25.4 

Providence   26.8  56.7 

Richmond   27.6  24.5 

Rochester   22.6  27.5 

St.  Louis   22.4  22.2 

St.  Paul   20.1  20.5 

Salt  Lake  City   21.2  24.5 

San  Francisco   50.6  27.1 

Savannah   17.8  25.2 

Scranton   50.2  28.5 

Seattle   25.7  27.1 

Springfield,  111   19.9  18.4 

-    22    -  Washington,  D.  C.  27^8  32  ..1  
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CUTTING   THE  COST   OF  LIVING 

; Continued  frosa  Page  1) 


to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration., 
are  probably  third,  petroleum  pro- 
ducts fourth,  and  containers,  fuel 
building  materials,  hardware,  spray- 
ing materials,  fencing  and  farm  ma- 
chinery next  in  order.  General  mer- 
chandising is  done  by  some,  Some 
operate  feed  mills.  Others  handle 
special  lines,  such  as  hardware, 
plumbing  equipment  and  electrical 
equipment . 

NO  SET  type  of  organ- 
ization has  grown  up  to  handle  this 
cooperative  purchasing.  First,  there 
are  the  unorganized  groups  of  farm- 
ers who  make  occasional  purchases  co- 
operatively and  secure  their  sup- 
plies direct  from  the  car  door. 

SECOND,  there  are 
organized  but  not  incorporated 
groups  that  own  no  plant  but  pur- 
chase supplies  in  considerable 
quantities  for  their  members,  Such 
associations  sither  rent  space  to 
store  the  supplies  until  they  are 
needed  by  the  members,  or  require 
that  members  come  to  the  car  door  for 
delivery.  Many  of  these  associa- 
tions operate  with  country  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

THIRD,  there  are 
many  small,  local,  incorporated 
groups  which  own  warehouses  or  other 
facilities  for  handling  farm  sup- 
plies and  purchase  in  considerable 
quantities  and  carry  fairly  large 
inventories.  Included  in  this  group 
are  the  cooperative  feed  stores  and 
warehouses,  and  oil  associations. 

FOURTH,  there  are  a 
number  of  cooperative  purchasing  as- 


sociations which  operate  on  a  broker- 
age basis  that  is,  they  assemble 
members'  orders  for  supplies  and 
transmit  them  to  selected  dealers  or 
manufacturers  with  instructions  as 
to  the  method  and  time  of  shipment. 
These  associations  charge  their  mem- 
bers a  brokerage  fee  to  cover  the 
cost  of  maintaining  such  purchasing 
service . 

FIFTH,  many  market- 
ing associations  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  maintain  supply  departments 
for  their  members.  This  method  of 
sooperative  purchasing  has  been  found 
to  be  very  economical  and  particular- 
ly suitable  for  certain  supplies, 
especially  those  used  in  marketing 
farm  crops.  The  supply  purchasing 
season  for  certain  crops  precedes  the 
marketing  season. 

THIS  ENABLES  the 
cooperative  to  handle  the  supplies 
first  and  market  the  crop  later,  and 
so  more  completely  utilize  its  labor, 
facilities  and  overhead.  Such  com- 
binations of  cooperative  effort  usual- 
ly result  in  economy  and  larger 
patronage  dividends  in  both  the  pur- 
chasing and  marketing  departments. 

SIXTH,    several  of 

the  general  farm  organizations  in 
the  various  States  maintain  supply 
departments  in  connection  with  th9ir 
service  work  for  members.  Through 
such  departments  the  members  may 
secure  supplies  at  co3t,  plus  a 
reasonable  handling  charge.  The  prin- 
cipal supplies  distributed  through 
organizations  of  this  type  are  feed, 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  petroleum 
products . 


SEVENTH,  there  are 
a  limited  number  of  large,  incorpo- 
rated purchasing  associations  which 
operate  either  on  a  regional,  state 
or  national  basis.  Some  of  them 
sell  only  to  the  smaller  local  as- 
sociations while  others  sell  directly 
to  indiviaual  farmers.  They  handle 
mostly  those  supplies  which  farmers 
use  in  large  quantities,  such  as 
feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  box  shooks, 
and  petroleum  products, 

IN  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
ACT  of  1933,  Congress  recognized  co- 
operative purchasing  of  farm  supplies 
for  the  first  time.  It  authorized 
the  leading  of  money  for  working 
capital  purposes  to  farmer  coopera- 
tives that  could  qualify  under  the  Act. 

NOT  ONLY  WITH  CREDIT 
but  with  counsel  and  advice,  the  gov- 
ernment in  Washington  is  making  the 
way  of  purchasing  cooperatives  a 
little  less  difficult.  The  coop- 
erative Division  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  studies  methods  and 
practices  of  associations  engaged  in 
the  purchase  of  farm  supplies  for 
their  members,  and  makes  available 
to  farmer  co-ops  the  results  of  its 
fact-finding  activities. 

WITH  THIS  RECOGNITION  of 
the  service  cooperatives  can  perform 
for  their  members,  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  on  a  sounder  basis 
and  with  operating  policies  which 
increase  possiblities  of  success. 
Who  knows,  maybe  even  in  this  country 
there  may  be  erected  on  this  founda- 
tion as  vast  and  as  valuable  a  co- 
operative movement  as  that  serving 
British  consumers. 
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OUR.  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on 
prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
making  wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  re- 
lates these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural 
and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  -  the  farmer  -  is 
dependent  upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Like- 
wise the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing 
power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture  far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presen- 
tation of  governmental  and  non-governmental  measures 
looking  toward  the  advancement  of  consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
VOL.1.    No.  23  AUGUST  13,  1934 
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DROUGHT  STEALS  INTO  THE  NATIONS  LARDER 
WANTED- 100,000,000  PRICE-SKEPTICS 

RELIEF  FOR  FARMERS 
YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

VOL.1,  No.  24 
I  AUGUST  28 , 1 934 


A 

ME99AGE, 
TO 

CON9UMER9 

I  have  two  principal 
concerns  growing  out  of  the 
drought  of  1934.  The  first  is 
that  it  must  not  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  gouging  consumers. 
The  second  is  that  it  must  not 
deceive  farmers  about  the  necessity  for  continuous  and  continual 
adjustment  of  supply  to  demand. 

There  is  no  reason  why  consumers  should  feel  any  apprehen- 
sion about  food  supplies,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  retail  prices 
should  reach  exorbitant  levels.  Despite  the  severity  of  the  drought, 
food  supplies  of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  aciple.  There  is  no  short- 
age at  all  for  two-thirds  of  the  products,  and  the  prospective  short- 
age does  not  exceed  5  to  10  percent  for  most  of  the  remaining  items. 
Even  these  shortages  will  not  be  felt  if  there  is  an  efficient,  equi- 
table distribution  of  supplies  the  country  over. 

It  would  be  disastrous  for  farmers  to  view  the  drought  as 
the  solution,  however,  drastic  and  inequitable,  to  their  adjustment 
problems.  Drought  has  merely  hastened  the  removal  of  certain  sur- 
pluses; the  problem  of  adjustment  remains.  We  cannot  afford  to  for- 
get the  existence,  through  drought  cr  rain,  of  those  50  million  acres 
which  once  produced  for  export. 


Secretary    of  Agriculture 
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WANTED 


LET'S  FACE  the  facts. 


FOOD  PRICES  are  going  up. 


100,000  AOOO 

priceYskeptics 


NATURAL  EMERGENCIES  such  as  the 
drought  cost  money.  Somebody  has  to 
pay 

CONSUMERS  must  foot  a  great  part 
of  the  drought  bill.  Not  only  will  they 
pay  more  to  eat  in  the  coming  year. 
Relief  also  will  cost  more. 

THERE  ISN'T  any  immediate  way  to 
avoid  these  extra  charges.  No  matter 
where  you  are  —  in  or  out  of  the  great 
drought  area  —  a  share  of  them  will  be 
assessed  against  you. 


FIRST,  don't  believe  everything 
you  hear.  A  lot  of  wild  stories  are 
passing  around  about  this  drought  emer- 
gency. The  easier  you  are  taken  in  by 
them,  the  easier  it  is  for  unfair  mer- 
chants to  take  advantage  of  you. 

SECOND,  fellow  closely  official 
reports  on  the  movement  of  food  supplies 
and  prices.  They  will  help  you  buy  wise- 
ly and  economically  and  to  spot  unwar- 
ranted price  increases. 


BUT  WE  can  keep  the  food  bill 
within  fair  limits  if  we  face  the  prob- 
lem realistically  and  refuse  to  be  hazed 
by  mythical,   ^jia^inary  "costs". 

YOUR  GOVERNMENT  is  determined 
there  shall  be  no  gouging.  It  will  sup- 
ply you  with  the  facts  about  the  drought, 
about  food  supplies,  about  prices.  It 
will  give  you  yardsticks  for  judging  in- 
creased costs.  Honest  merchants  will 
help  in  this. 

BUT  AID  from  Washington  toward 
planning  your  food  budget  and  combating 
unfair  prices  will  not  be  worth  the  paper 
it  is  printed  on  if  you  fail  on  your  end 
of  the  job. 

YOU  CAN  keep  your  food  cost  in- 
creases from  unjustifiable  bounds  if  you 
will  help. 


THIRD,  plan  your  food  budget  care- 
fully.    Select  focds  for  their  nourish- 
ing value.     Find  new  ways   of  preparing 
interesting   dishes    from   cheaper  foods. 
Don't  waste. 

FOURTH,  be  a  price  skeptic.  If 
your  food  merchants  tell  you  that  a  boost 
in  price  is  due  to  the  drought,  when  you 
feel  sure  from  what  you  have  learned  from 
official  reports  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  that  increase,  then  write  to  your 
Consumers'  Counsel  in  Washington,  and 
tell  us  about  it.  Question  every  price. 
But  question  it  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

WE  WILL  give  you  every  help  we 
can.  Watch  your  newspapers.  Tune  in  on 
your  Counsel  in  Washington,  every  Friday 
at  3:45  P.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
over  the  N.B.C.  network.  Follow  the  Con- 
sumers' Guide. 


REMEMBER,   the  first  defense  against  -profiteering  is  the  consumer 
who  demands  to  be  shown  why  merchants  demand  higher  prices. 
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DROUGHT  STEALS 

/A/TO  THE 


NATION'S 
LARDER 


Whatever  unofficial  reports  ycu 
have  read  may  say  about  your  food 
supply  for  the  coming,  year  —  get 
these  facts  straight. 


TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE  FOODS  AMERICANS  EAT 
SHOW  NO  SHORTAGE  AT  ALL 

FOR  MOST  OF  THE  REMAINING  FOODS,  THE  PROB- 
ABLE SHORTAGE  WILL  BE  FROM  5  TO  10  PERCENT 

A  FEW  FOODS  WILL  SHOW  A  REDUCTION  OF 
OVER  10  PERCENT 


THESE  ARE  the  estimates 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  based  on  the  closest  count 
that  can  be  made  at  this  time,  of  the 
1934-1935   food  supply, 

DON'T  MISTAKE  what  they 
mean.  They  compare  expected  supplies 
with  the  food  we  actually  consumed 
during  the  years  1923-1933.  They  are 
not  comparisons  with  amounts  we  should 
consume  if  we  were  all  getting  the 
best  possible  diet.  Until  incomes  grow 
larger,  until  consumers  know  more  about 
food  values,  normal  actual  consumption 
is  the  only  workable  gauge  we  have  to 
go  by  in  judging  the  adequacy  of  food 
supplies . 


IF  YOU  are  the  kind  of  con- 
sumer who  likes  cereals,  milk,  citrus 
fruits,  green  and  canned  vegetables, 
sugar,  with  a  little  vegetable  shorten- 
ing for  cooking,   you're  in  luck. 

DROUGHT  HASN'T  touched  sup- 
plies of  these  foods,  that  furnish  62 
percent  of  the  calories,  57  percent  of 
the  protein,   that  we  usually  get. 

IF  YOU  are  used  to  eating 
potatoes,  dried  vegetables,  fruits  that 
are  not  citrus,  poultry,  eggs,  lard, 
you  will  not  do  quite  so  well.  We  will 
probably  have  from  90  to  95  percent  of 
our  usual  supply  of  them.  Supplies  of 
butter,  cheese,  evaporated  and  condensed 
milk  may  be  cut  as  much. 
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ORDINARILY  these  pro- 
ducts furnish  23  percent  of  the  calories, 
18  percent  of  the  protein,  we  get. 

MEAT  CONSUMERS  will  be 
hit  worst  of  all.  And  that  hits  most  of 
us.  Americans  are  bigger  meat  eaters 
than  most  consumers  abroad.  Meat  sup- 
plies about  15  percent  of  the  calories, 
25  percent  of  the  protein,  of  the  aver- 
age American  diet, 

PORK   LOWEST   OF  ALL 

AT  FIRST  you  will  not 
notice  much  change  in  some  meat  prices, 
because  supplies  for  the  rest  of  1934 
are  likely  to  be  bigger  than  usual.  Ex- 
pensive feed,  little  water,  and  the  need 
for  ready  cash,  are  forcing  farmers  to 
send  great  numbers  of  animals  to  market. 
To  help  harassed  farmers,  the  government 
is  buying  up  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep 


Much  of  the  meat  on  the  market  is  being 
rushed  to  your  butcher.  Much  of  it  is 
being  canned,  frozen,  or  cured,  so  that 
it  will  keep  some  months,  to  be  brought 
to  your  butcher  when  supplies  of  fresh 
meat  are  considerably  lower.  Some  will 
never  get  to  market  because  it  is  being 
canned  for  distribution  later  to  relief 
families . 

BEEF,  VEAL,  LAMB,  and 
mutton  supplies  during  the  rest  of  1934, 
then,  will  likely  be  as  big  as  usual. 
After  that,  they  may  be  15  to  20  percent 
under  par.  Pork  will  be  harder  to  get 
Supplies  may  run  as  low  as  30  percent 
under  normal. 

IF  IT  turns  out  that  we 
have  about  a  quarter  less  meat  than  usual 
 this  will  mean  a  cut  of  about  6  per- 
cent in  the  protein  supply  of  the  Ameri- 
can diet.  To  some  extent  you  can  com- 
pensate for  this  by  eating  more  of  other 
foods.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  says: 
"Beans  and  grain  products  also  supply 
protein,   and  if  necessary  they    can  take 


/reeo/-  3-/7or--fagre,  /nuc/7 
more  <ser/'ou<s  -/"frets? 
arr;y  /hoc/  shor-faye,; 
hers  re  c/ucec/  carft/e 
to  //'tt/e  more  r/70/7 
<_?/c  //?  a/?  a'  £>  0/7  e 
ftere   are  ca/t/e 
//7  f/?e  stocAyarc/s 
erf  /Co/7sas  C/'fy,  Aa/7S; 
joi/rcha&ea  /r? 
^ugi/sf  by  >1f9ffiR&i 
j/7  t/7e  two-way 
re/zey-' 
ypr^o^rar/77 . 
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the  place  of  some  of  the  meat.  We  eat 
more  protein,  on  the  average,  than  is 
needed  for  health  according  to  physio- 
logical standards.  So  we  have  no  need 
to  worry  if  we  reduce  our  average  pro- 
tein consumption  by  6  percent." 

ALL  THESE  foods  are 
pictured  in  the  following  pages. 

BIG   DISTRIBUTION  PROBLEM 

SOME  FOODS  which  would 
be  adequate  for  everyone  if  they  were 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, will  be  short  in  some  sections. 
This  is  true  especially  of  vegetables 
and  fruits.  If  proper  care  is  taken  in 
canning  surpluses,  the  canned  variety 
will  make  up  for  some  of  the  short  sup- 
ply of  fresh  vegetables.  Government  ex- 
perts figure  the  probable  pack  of  can- 
ning crops  will  be,  on  the  average,  16 
percent  better  than  last  year. 

QUALITY   FOOD    PRICE   TO   GO    UP  MOST 

IN  OUR  system  of  supply- 
ing human  wants,  short  supplies  mean 
tall  prices. 

YOU  CAN  expect  to  pay 
more  for  foods  which  are  under  normal 
quantities.  You  can  probably  expect  to 
pay  more  —  though  not  as  much  more  — 
for  foods  that  are  up  to  normal,  too, 
because  there  will  be  more  than  the 
usual  demand  for  them. 

THERE'S  no  mistake  about 
this,  either.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  "through  the  nose"  for  fancy  cuts 
and  top  grades.  Drought  conditions 
have  made  first-quality  foods  rarest  of 
all. 


YOUR  JOB 

BUT  YOU  don't  have  to 
suffer  the  full  brunt  of  these  higher 
prices. 

IF  YOU  live  in  a  warm 
section  of  the  country  and  have  the 
space,  plant  a  fall  or  winter  garden. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  tell 
you  how. 

IF  YOU  dislike  some  of 
the  foods  which  are  adequate  in  supply 
and  therefore  cheaper,  try  some  new  way 
of  preparing  them.  The  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  will  help  you. 

IF  YOU  don't  know  how  to 
substitute  cheaper  for  more  expensive 
foods  so  as  to  get  the  same  food  value, 
the  same  Bureau  will  tell  you. 

IF  YOU  watch  the  waste  in 
your  own  kitchen,  you  can  scotch  many 
an  unnecessary  cost. 

IF  YOU  shop  around  you 
may  be  able  to  save  pennies  here  and 
there . 


A   YARDSTICK   FOR    MOUNTING  PRICES 

ABOVE  ALL,  watoh  prices 
closely.  Not  just  the  prices  you  are 
charged.  Follow  prices  farmers  get  for 
the  raw  material  in  your  foods.  In  a 
later  issue  we  will  tell  you  about  the 
margins  between  farm  and  retail  prices. 
They  will  give  you  a  yardstick  for 
measuring  reasonable  increases  in  food 
costs. 
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FOOD  SUPPLIES 
IN  I934--I935 
AR.E  EXPECTED 
TO  BE 


WHEAT 


NORMAL  or.  ABOVE 


31,500,  000,  000  /bs. 

10-YEAR,  AVERAGE 


CORN 

RYE 

OATS 


(NORMAL  or,  ABOVE 

m  '»wm  <w>< 


,700,  000,  000  /hs. 


10 -YEAR.  AVERAGE 


MILLED 
RICE 


NORMAL  or,  ABOVE 


6Z5,  000,000  /jbs. 

10 -YEAR  AVERAGE 
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DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


MILK  AND 
CREAM 


SUPPLIES 
IN  1934-1935 
AR.E  EXPECTED 
TO  BE 


BUTTER, 


4-3,375,000,000  /Jbs. 

10 -YEAR-  AVERAGE 


uu  


90%  OF  NORMAL 


£,250,000,000  /Jbs. 

1 0-YEAR,  AVERAGE 


CHEESE 


CONDENSED 
AND 

EVAPORATED 
MILK, 


575,000,000  /Jbs. 

10-YEAR.  AVERAGE 


90  TO  95%  OF  NORMAL 


y  ■ 

|                     ABOUT  NORMAL 

,925,000,000  /6s. 

10 -YEAR  AVE  RAG- E 
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VEGETABLES 


POTATOES 


SUPPLIES 
IN  I934--I935 
AR.E  EXPECTED 
TO  BE 


22,750,000,  000  /£>S. 

10 -YEAR.  AVER.A&E 


90%  OF  NORMAL 


DR.IED 
BEANS 
PEAS 
PEANUTS 


1,675,000,000 

10 -YEAR,  AVERAGE 


95%  OF  NORMAL 


NORMAL 


ALL  OTHER 
VEGETABLES 


15,000,000,000  /6s. 

10-YEAR.  AVERAGE 
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FRUITS  and 
MELONS 


SUPPLIES 

IN  1934-1935 
ARE  EXPECTED 

TO  BE 


OTHER, 
FRUITS  AND 
MELONS, 
NOT  C1TR,US 


90%  OF  NORMAL 


23,  113,000,000  /£>&. 

IO-YEAR,  AVER.AG-E 


CITRUS 

FRUIT 


ABOVE  NOR.MAL 
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4-,4-IE, 000,000 

IO-YEAR,  AVERAGE 


POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

AND  FISH 


SUPPLIES 
IN  I934--I935 
ARE  EXPECTED 
TO  BE 


\  90%  OF  NORMAL 


EGGS 


3,Z8«8,000,000  //?&. 

10 -YEAR,  AVERAGE 


POULTRY 


WOW 


1,712,000,000  v&r. 

10-YEAR  AVERAGE 


90%  OF  NORMAL 


FISH 


1,750,000,000  //?&. 

10 -YEAR.  AVERAGE 


NORMAL 
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M 


SUPPLIES 

IN  I934--I935 

ARE  EXPECTED 
TO  BE 


jABOUT  70%  OF  NORMAL 


PORK 


8,788,000,000  //?&. 


10-YEAR  AVERAGE 


BEEF 
AND 
VEAL 


7,750,000,000  /jbs. 


10-YEAR.  AVERAGE 


ABOVE  NORMAL 
FIRST  QUARTER. 
BELOW  NORMAL 
SECOND  HALF 
I934--I935 


LAMB 
AND 
MUTTON 


762,000,000  //?&. 

10 -YEAR,  AVERAGE 


12  - 


SUGAR  and 


SUGAR, 


MM 


SUPPLIES 
IN  I934--I935 
ARE  EXPECTED 
TO  BE 


NORMAL  OR.  ABOVE 


12,500,000,000  /b&. 

10 -YEAR,  AVERAGE 


VEGETABLE 
SHORTENING 


LARD  and 
MARGARINE 


1,125,000,000  /b&. 

10 -YEAR.  AVERAGE 


2,050,000,000  /bs. 

10 -YEAR.  AVER. AGE 


 m||  .0 .r.:., 

^NORMAL  OR,  ABOVE 


i   90%  OF  NORMAL 
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RELIEF  FOR,  FARMERS 


Drought  has  laid  a  dead 
hand  over  the  country. 
To  salvage  all  that  can 
be  saved,  to  rehabilitate 
farms,  to  develop  safe- 
guards against  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  destruction, 
the  biggest  program  of 
farm  relief  ever  under- 
taken has  been  launched. 
This  story  tells  you 
briefly  how  this  program 
lines  ud. 


NEXT  TIME 
you  feel  the  pinch  of  higher 
prices  on  your  food  pur- 
chases, take  a  look  at  those 
black  blotches  on  the  drought 
nap . 


ifco  /~c/he,c/  £>y  ^ua7  crs7c/ 
y?cr/~c/7ec/  £>y  c/r-ouyA?-- 

<f£oms  w/?e.s~<3  -/-/re. 


NEARLY  HALF 

the    counties    in    the  United 

States   lie  beneath   them.  In 

a  third  of  all   the  counties,  scorching 

weather  has  dried  up  practically  every 

product  the   farmers  hoped  to  supply  you 

with  this  coming  winter. 

NOT  ONLY  is  their  source 
of  money  income  gone,  but  much  of  the 
stuff  they  hoped  to  feed  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  livestock. 

YOUR  FOOD  COSTS  repre- 
sent probably  only  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  al]  your  expenses.  You  pay  for 
the  drought  with  only  a  small  part  of 
your  income.  Farmers  in  drought-wasted 
country  are,  many  of  them,  paying  for  it 
with  nearly  all  of  theirs. 


SOME  EARNED  a  kind  of 
insurance  against  all  this  loss.  Those 
were  the  farmers  who  cooperated  in  the 
cotton,  the  wheat,  the  corn  and  hog 
adjustment  programs.  Despite  their  loss 
of  crops,  they  will  get  nearly  $500,- 
000,000  in  rental  and  benefit  payments. 
Even  with  these  dollars,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult going  next  winter.  For  those  who 
failed  to  earn  this  "crop  insurance",  it 
will  be  still  more  difficult  to  get  back 
on  the  job  of  supplying  city  consumers 
with  an  abundance  of  food, 

WE  ARE  not  trying  to 
paint  here  just  a  sentimental  picture. 
Whatever    the    relative    cost    to  farmers 
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and  consumers,  freakish  weather  such 
as  this  drought  punishes  all  of  us. 
It  is  just  straight  business  sense  to 
remedy  the  damage  as  thoroughly  and 
effectively  as  possible. 

YOUR  GOVERNMENT  in  Wash- 
ington has  shouldered  that  job.  Never 
before  has  such  a  widespread  and  in- 
tensive relief  program  for  farmers  been 
put  into  action. 

RELIEF  OF  the  drought 
area  began  with  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  recommending  immediate  ap- 
propriation of  $525,000,000  to  be  used 
for  human  relief,  for  salvaging  live- 
stock and  turning  it  into  food  for  the 
destitute,  for  loans  to  farmers  to  fi- 
nance feed  purchases,  for  purchases  of 
seed,  for  developing  safeguards  against 
future  devastations  like  this. 

ALL  SORTS  of  agencies  of 
the  government  in  all  sorts  of  ways  are 
putting  these  dollars  to  work.  First, 
there's  direct  aid  to  farmers  and  their 
families,  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  A  million  fam- 
ilies have  been  put  "on  relief"  in  the 
18  States  hardest  hit.  Three-fourths  of 
them  are  from  rural  areas,  small  cities 
and  towns.  400,000  have  been  given 
rural  jobs  to  do.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
veloping water  resources,  drilling  wells, 
building  dams  and  reservoirs,  hauling 
water. 

DAMAGES  FROM  soil  erosion 
are  being  attacked.  Roads  are  being 
built.  Farmers  have  been  set  to  work 
garnering  in  all  the  roughage  from  the 
fields  so  that  all  possible  feedstuff 
for  livestock  will  be  saved.  Another 
350,000  are  getting  direct  relief. 

AT  LEAST  7,000,000  cat- 
tle   and   4,000,000    sheep   —    are  being 


bought  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  turned  over  to  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  for 
processing.  Meat  from  most  of  these 
animals  is  being  processed  and  canned, 
sometimes  by  commercial  plants,  some- 
times by  plants  leased  by  State  relief 
administrations.  Later  this  meat  will 
be  distributed  by  the  FERA  to  relief 
families . 

EVERY  ANIMAL  is  first 
inspected  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Unfit  ones  are  destroyed,  and  the  farmer 
recompensed . 

FUNDS  FOR  financing  these 
operations  come  not  only  from  the  special 
drought  appropriations,  but  also  from 
the  $150,000,000  provided  by  the  Jones- 
Connally  Act. 

WHEREVER  NECESSARY,  cat- 
tle —  branded  with  the  mark  ERA  —  are 
being  shipped  to  good  grazing  land  in 
other  States  for  fattening  and  "live 
storage"  until  slaughtered.  Farm  families 
that  need  cows  to  make  them  self-sustain- 
ing are  being  provided  with  them.  Hides 
from  cattle  are  saved.  Plans  are  not  yet 
complete  for  their  disposition. 

FERA'S  budget  provides, 
too,  for  money  to  buy  feed  for  livestock 
and  poultry  on  which  some  families  de- 
pend for  their  own  food. 

Ten  thousand  tons  of  sur- 
plus cling  peaches,  which  would  have 
rotted,  are  being  canned.  Fifty  million 
pounds  of  rice  will  be  purchased  by  the 
FSRC.  These  foods  will  later  go  to  re- 
lief families.  250,000  bales  of  cotton 
will  be  bought  and  60,000  women  in  FERA 
sewing  centers  will  make  mattresses  out 
of  them  to  soften  the  hard  beds  that  the 
destitute  must  lie  on. 
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BACK  OF  ALL  of  these  en- 
terprises of  the  government  is  the  de- 
termination that  there  shall  be  no 
waste,  that  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  maladjustments  of  our  system 
of  supplying  human  wants  shall  have 
their  hard  lot  eased.  Back  of  them 
too,  is  'the  effort  to  regularize  the 
price  of  farm  products.  A  rush  of 
cattle  to  market  would  have  brought 
a  glut  at  first,  followed  by  a  great 
shortage  later.  Controlling  that  flow 
is  expected  not  only  to  provide  food 
for  relief  families,  but  to  keep  prices 
to  consumers  from  going  higher  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  done. 


CAMPS  TO  give  employment 
to    young    city    and    town    workers  from 
drought  areas,  are 
being  operated  by 
the  Civilian 
Conservation 
Corps  with 


the  $50,000,000  provided  by  Congress. 
Some  of  them  are  cutting  down  lumber  — 
and  doing  it  at  half  the  usual  cost  — 
for  use  in  rehabilitating  farm  buildings. 

FARMERS  WHO  are  still 
able  to  borrow  are  being  granted  loans 
for  seed,  feed  and  summer  fallowing  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

ANOTHER  OF  the  big  nerve 
centers  of  drought  relief  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Officers  of  the 
Department  are  directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  is  promoting 
orderly  marketing  of  immediate  surplus 
farm  commodities.  Together  with  FERA 
officials  they  direct  operations  of  the 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  which  not  only 
buys  farm  products,  processes  them  and 
turns  them  over  to  the  FERA  for  distribu- 
tion, but  also  buys 
sub-marginal  farm 
land  and  turns 
it  over  to  gov- 
ernmental agen- 
cies best  able 
to  use  it; 
such  as  the  For- 
est Service,  for 
reforesting;  or 
the    Bureau  of 


Meat  from  cott/e  purchased 
from  farmers  by  the  Afifc 
/5  carefully  prepared  ana/ 
conned  for  distribution  next 
w/nter  to  destitute  families. 
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Biological  Survey  for  gate  preserva- 
tion. 

EXTENSION  AGENTS  of  the 
Department  serve  as  liason  officers  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  farmers. 

THE  BUREAU  0/  ..NIK&L  in- 
dustry's representatives  visit  farms, 
check  over  the  cattle,  inspect  all  pro- 
cessed meat.  Already  they  have  called 
at  over  200,000  farms,  examined  mere 
than  10,000,000  cattle. 

TWENTY =Ft VEJJI I  LION  dol- 
lars have  been  set  aside  to  purchase 
seed  and  hold  it  against  need  next  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  advises  on 
the  best  seed  for  different  areas. 

SOIL  CONDITIONS  are  check- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
Weather  conditions  are  reported  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  A  long-time  erosion 
control  program  is  headed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Engineering  which 
advises,  too,  on  quick  methods  of  digging 
wells  for  relief  of  livestock  thirst. 
The  Forest  Service  is  planning  a  $100,- 
000,000  forest,  to  run  from  Canada  to 
Texas,  a  shelter  against  dust  storms 
and  provision  for  further  emergency  jobs. 

BAROMETERS  OF  price 
changes  of  supplies,  of  drought  condi- 
tions are  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECO- 
NOMICS advises  consumers  and  emergency 
relief  agencies  on  the  proper  balancing 
of  the  diet,  on  how  to  substitute  low- 
cost  foods  for  higher  priced  ones,  on 
ways  of  preparing  palatable  low-cost 
diets. 

THROUGH  ITS  CROP  adjust- 
ment progran   and   as   coordinating  agent 


for  all  these  activities,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  takes 
a  major  part  in  insuring  the  greater 
efficiency  in  these  relief  measures. 
Its  Administrator,  Chester  C.  Davis, 
together  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  and  officers  of  the  FERA  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  form  the 
National  Livestock  Feed  Committee  which 
is  developing  the  best  possible  ways 
of  conserving  and  distributing  livestock 
feed  and  adjusting  numbers  of  animals 
to  the  available  feed  supply  in  the 
drought  area.  All  along  the  way  the 
AAA  is  adjusting  the  production  control 
program  to  meet  emergency  conditions. 
Farmers  are  being  helped  to  utilize  the 
36,000,000  acres  taken  out  of  production 
of  expert  crops  by  planting  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  to  forage  crops  to  decrease 
the  great  shortage  of  feed  for  animals. 

GOOD  WEATHER  has  a  way 
of  lulling  consumers  into  taking  their 
food  supply  for  granted.  When  bounti- 
ful supplies  come  to  market,  it  costs 
consumers  less  to  eat.  How  those  sup- 
plies get  there  or  what  they  cost  the 
farmers  is  almost  the  last  thing  to 
trouble  the  average  consumer. 

IT  TOOK  a  great  depres- 
sion to  make  many  consumers  realize  that 
those  same  bountiful  supplies  that  are 
a  blessing  to  them  wreak  their  venge- 
ance on  the  farmer,  and  that  losses  of 
farmers  eventually  mean  fewer  jobs  and 
lower  pay  to  city  workers  and  consumers. 

A  FREAK  of  weather  has 
now  brought  city  consumers  up  against  the 
stark  fact  that  too  limited  supplies  are 
as  costly  as  abundant  ones,  only  more 
directly.  As  long  as  agriculture  is 
left  to  the  whims  of  both  good  and  bad 
weather,  somebody  has  to  pay,  and  pay  un- 
til a  more  effective  control  of  production 
and  marketing  is  evolved. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 


GET  THE  HABIT  of  checking 
your  prices  against  official  re- 
ports. They  will  protect  you  a- 
gainst  exaggerated  rumors  of  price 
advances . 

EVERY  T  O  weeks  we  give  you 
here  changes  in  prices  of  35  foods 
in  51  cities,  and  averages  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  These  prices  are 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  dealers  with  whom 
working-class  families  trade.  They 
are  averages  for  a  number  of  stores 
in  each  city,  and  for  different 
types  of  stores.  Milk  prices  are 
for  delivered  milk  only. 

IF  YOU  BELIEVED  some  of  the 
tales  which  have  been  circulated 
about  the  present  cost  of  food  you'd 
think  prices  had  already  gone  on  a 
sky  ride.  Here's  the  actual  record 
of  average  change  for  the  country. 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Apr.  24 
1934 


July  31 
1934 


Aug.  14 
1934 


Change  in 
4  months 


Da. iry  Products 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Round  steak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
£2  Ik 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Wh.  smo.  ham,  lb. 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck,  lb. 
E c ul try_and_Eggs 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 


11.1 
23.6 
28.8 

26.5 
21.5 
15.8 

24.1 
10.3 
18.7 

26.4 
10.8 
18.8 

24.8 
23.5 

8.0 
8.6 
8.7 


11.3 
23.6 
30.4 

29.0 
22.6 
16.5 

25.0 
10.7 
23.8 

25.0 
10.5 
18.3 

23.7 
27.9 

8.3 
8.8 
8.9 


11.3 
23.6 
32.1 

29.0 
22.6 
16.5 

25.8 
11.3 
23.9 

24.7 
10.3 
18.2 

24.0 
30.3 

8.3 
8.8 
8.9 


+  1.8 
0.0 
+11.4 

+  9.4 
+  5.1 
+  4.4 

+  7.0 
+  9.7 
+27.8 

-  6.4 

-  4.6 

-  3.2 

-  3.2 

+26.8 

+  3.8 
+  2.3 
+  2.3 


(continued) 


Thiee  and  a  half  months  ago 
drought  conditions  first  showed  themselves  in 
rising  retail  prices.  During  that  interval, 
the  cost  of    the   total  42  foods  reported  by 
the  Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics    showed  an 
increase     of     a    little    more     than    4  per- 
cent . 

NOT  ALL  foods  change  in  price  by  the 
same  amount.  Meats  went  up  most  —  7.5  per- 
cent. Cereali  and  dairy  products  rose  4  per- 
cent. Other  foods  advanced  2  percent.  These 
are  the  changes  between  April  24  and  August 
14  of  this  year. 

COMPARED  with  the  average  of  a  year 
ago,  food  prices  on  August  14  were  4.7  per- 
cent higher.  They  were  23^  percent  from 
the  lowest  point  reached  since  the  War,  which 
was  in  April,  1933. 


IN  SOME  CITIES  advances  in 
food  costs  were  much  greater  than  others 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  August.  (On 
another  page  v/e  picture  the  increases 
from  April  24,  the  beginning  of  the 
present  rise,  to  July  31.)  Kansas 
City  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  retail  prices 
went  up  the  most,  4.6  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  August.  Cities  with  2  percent 
or  greater  increase  were  Cincinnati, 
Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Memphis,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Birmingham, 
Chicago,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond. 

DURING  THE  REST  of  1934  food 
prices  are  not  likely  to  go  up  much 
more.  Some  seasonal  increases  in  prices 
of  such  foods  as  eggs  and  butter  will 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Apr.  24, 

July  31, 

Aug.  14, 

Chang 

e  in 

Kind  of  Food 

1934 

1934 

1934 

4  months 

Cereal  Products 

0 

i 

0 

% 

Flour,  lb. 

4.7 

4.9 

5.0 

+  6. 

4 

Macaroni,  lb. 

15.5 

15.8 

15.7 

+  1. 

3 

Wheat  cereal, 

24.2 

24.2 

24,3 

+  0. 

4 

28  oz.  pkg. 

Vegetabl es — canned 

Corn,  #2  can 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

0 

0 

Peas,  #2  can 

16.5 

16.8 

16.8 

+  1 

.8 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 

10.6 

10.5 

10.4 

-  1 

.9 

Vegetables — fresh 

Potatoes,  lb. 

2.7 

2.0 

2.0 

-25. 

9 

Onions,  lb. 

4.5 

4.7 

4.5 

0 

.0 

Cabbage,  lb. 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

+  2 

.9 

Vegetables — fresh 

Lettuce,  head 

9.3 

9.3 

9.5 

+  2 

2 

Spinach,  lb. 

6.5 

7.9 

8.8 

+35 

.4 

Carrots,  bunch 

5.5 

4.9 

4.9 

-10 

.9 

Fruit—canned 

Peaches,  §2\  can 

17.9 

18.5 

18.6 

+  3 

.9 

Pears,  #2|  can 

20.8 

21.1 

21.4 

+  2 

9 

Pineapple,  #2|  can  21.9 

22.3 

22.4 

+  2 

8 

Frui  t — fresh 

Apples,  lb. 

6.5 

6.5 

6.0 

-  8 

3 

Bannas,  doz. 

22.4 

23.4 

23.5 

+  4 

.7 

Oranges,  doz. 

27.7 

36.9 

37.5 

+35 

4 

costs  in  the  city 


The  real  ef- 
ght    will  be 


occur,  as  usual,  and  in  some  cases  the 
increases  will  probably  be  somewhat  more 
than  usual.  However,  the  drought  has 
already  raised  food  prices  moderately 
and  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  substantial 
raising  of  the  general  level. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  are 
abundant.  Supplies  of  meat  will  continue 
large  for  some  time.  Wheat  supplies  are 
fully  adequate  to  cover  requirements  for 
consumption.  Supplies  of  dairy  products 
and  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  be  smaller 
this  year  than  last  and  may  show  more 
than  seasonal  advances  in  prices  during 
the  fall,  but  this  will  not  cause  any 
marked  rise  in  the  general   level   of  food 


when  supplies  of  meats  and  some 
other  foods  will  be  reduced.  In 
1935  meat  prices  are  likely  to 
be  substantially  higher  than  at 
present. 

WITH  THE  RISE  in  cost 
of  foods  in  the  city  has  come  a 
sharp  increase  in  prices  receiv- 
ed by  farmers.  From  June  15  to 
August  15,  while  city  food  prices 
were  going  up  about  2  percent, 
prices  received  by  farmers  went 
up  13  percent.  Farmers'  prices 
in  August  were  71  percent  of  pre- 
war "parity",  as  compared  with 
S3  percent  of  "parity"  in  June. 
Farm  incomes  will  not  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  price 
advances,  however,  since  farmers 
have  smaller  supplies  to  sell. 

FARMERS  ARE  STILL 
getting  only  38  cents  of  the 
consumers'  food  dollar  for  14  of 
the  important  foods  going  into 
the  average  family's  monthly  purchases. 
From  1924  to  1929  they  received  almost 
half.  A  month's  supply  of  these  foods 
cost  an  average  of  $18. 51  on  August  14, 
compared  with  $17.75  on  April  24  —  a 
rise  of  86  cents.  The  farm  value  of  the 
raw  material  in  these  foods  on  August  14 
was  $7.02,  and  on  April  24,  $6.42  —  an 
increase  of  60  cents.  This  represents 
a  rise  of  4  percent  in  prices  to  con- 
sumers, of  9  percent  in  returns  to  farm- 
ers ,  and  an  increase  of  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent in  cost  of  processing  and  marketing. 


IN  ORDER  TO  SPEED  UP  THE  RELEASE  OF  THE  LATEST  RE- 
TAIL FOOD  PRICES,  iVE  HAVE  OMITTED  THE  USUAL  BI-WEEKLY 
REPORT  FOR  JULY  31 .  READERS  WISHING  COPIES  OF  JULY  31 
PRICES  MAY  GET  THEM  ON  REQUEST  TO  THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 
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THIS  IS  HOW 


THE  COST  OF  FOODS 


INCREASED 


FROM  APRIL  24-  TO 


JULY  3!,  1934 


N  5!  CITIES 


The  city  with  the  highest  percentage  of  increase  is  numbered  ONE 

Number  Percent         Number  Percent         Number  Percent 

on  Map  City  of  Change       on  Map  City  of  Change       on  Map  City  of  Change 


•35  Atlanta  2.1 

31  Baltimore  2.3 

26  Birmingham  2.6 

12  Boston  4.3 

18  Bridgeport  3.7 

30  Buffalo  2.4 

3  Butte..  6.0 

36  Charleston,  S.  C  1.9 

7  Chicago  4.7 

48  Cincinnati  0.1 

27  Cleveland  2.5 

8  Columbus  4.7 

11  Dallas..  4.3 

28  Denver  2.4 

47  Detroit  0.7 

17  Fall  River..  3.8 

15  Houston  3.9 


46  Indianapolis..  0.7 

4  Jacksonville  5.7 

32  Kansas  City  2.3 

23  Little  Rock  3.0 

22  Los  Angeles  3.2 

45  Louisville  0.8 

2  Manchester  6.3 

24  Memphis  2.9 

33  Milwaukee  2.2 

19  Minneapolis  3.6 

21  Mobile  3.2 

41  Newark  1.6 

6  New  Haven  4.8 

34  New  Orleans  2.1 

49  New  York  0.0 

42  Norfolk  1.6 

9  Omaha  4.6 


13  Peoria  4.2 

43  Philadelphia  1.3 

50  Pittsburgh  0.0 

1  Portland,  Me  6.7 

5  Portland,  Ore  5.5 

14  Providence...  ..4.2 

44  Richmond  1.1 

37  Rochester..  1.9 

38  St.  Louis  1.9 

16  St.  Paul....  3.9 

25  Salt  Lake  City  2.7 

20  San  Francisco  3.3 

40  Savannah  1.7 

51  Scranton  0.5 

29  Seattle  2.4 

10  Springfield,  111  4.4 

39  Washington,  D.  C  1.9 


Average_Retail_Prices ,_August_14. _1934_( cents)  

Milk  Cheese  Butter 
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1 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

AVERAGE  CITY  prices  of  milk  and 
cheese  were  unchanged  during 
the  first  two  weeks  in  August 
but  butter  prices  went  up  1.7 
cents  a  pound. 

EUTTER  PRICES  usually  begin  to  go 
up  a  little  in  August  but  this 
year  the  rise  is  more  than  nor- 
mal. Usually  prices  rise  about 
2  or  3  percent  from  mid-July  to 
mid-August.  This  year  the  rise 
was  almost  7  percent. 

PASTURE  CONDITIONS  have  been  very 
poor  and  feed  prices  are  high. 
However,  butter  prices  are  not 
likely  to  go  a  great  deal  higher 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Moderate  increases  are  expected 
but  if  prices  should  go  up  very 
much  in  the  near  future  it  would 
probably  attract  imports  of  for- 
eign butter. 

STORAGE  STOCKS  of  butter  are  much 
lower  than  last  year  and  produc- 
tion will  probably  continue  to 
be  light  for  several  months. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  August  14,  1954  (cents) 


White 

Rye 

Whole  Wheat 

Markets 

(lb. ) 

(lb.) 

(lb. ) 

United  States 

8.3 

8.8 

8.9 

Atlanta  

,  8.9 

9.3 

9.1 

Baltimore  

8.6 

9.0 

9.5 

Birmingham  

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

BREAD 

Boston  

8.3 

9.4 

8.9 

Bridgeport  

8.6 

9.1 

9.2 

Buffalo  

8.4 

8.2 

9.2 

CITY      BREAD      prices      on  August 

Butte  

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

14    were    the    same    as    on  July 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

8.9 

9.5 

10.4 

31,    and    the    recent    rise  ap- 

Chicago  

7.3 

7.7 

8.9 

pears    to    have    been    at  least 

Cincinnati  

7.0 

8.8 

9.2 

temporarily  checked. 

Cleveland  

7.6 

8.2 

8.5 

Columbus  

8.2 

8.9 

9.3 

WHEAT    PRICES    continued    to    go  up 

Dallas  

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

in    the    first    half    of  August 

Denver  

7.3 

8.9 

7.7 

although  there  was  little  change 

Detroit  

7.2 

7.5 

7.5 

in  the  wholesale   cost   of  flour 

Fall  River  

8.1 

8.9 

9.0 

to  the  baker. 

Houston  

7.8 

7.9 

7.6 

Indianapolis  

7.3 

7.7 

8.8 

NO    FURTHER    substantial  increase 

Jacksonville  

.  9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

in  bread  prices   is   likely  this 

Kansas  City  

8.3 

8.8 

9.0 

year.     The    present    margin  be- 

Little Rock  

9.1 

9.3 

9.8 

tween    flour    prices    and  bread 

Los  Angeles  

.  8.2 

9.4 

8.5 

prices  is  about  normal. 

Louisville  

7.4 

7.7 

8.3 

Manchester  

8.8 

9.6 

9.1 

SCRANTON    reports    an    increase  in 

Memphis  

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

bread  prices   from  9.5   cents  to 

Milwaukee  

7.2 

7.1 

7.6 

10,3  cents  a  pound.    The  present 

Minneapolis  

8.4 

8.9 

9.3 

price    as    reported    is  entirely 

Mobile  

9.0 

9.7 

9.7 

out  of  line  with  costs  of  bread 

Newark  

9.1 

9.3 

9.4 

materials    and    with    prices  in 

New  Haven  

8.6 

9.0 

9.3 

other   cities.     Scranton  consum- 

New Orleans  

8.2 

9.0 

9.5 

ers  might  well  ask  their  bakers 

New  York  

8.8 

8.8 

9.2 

why  this  situation  exists. 

Norfolk  

8.4 

9.0 

9.3 

Omaha  

8.3 

8.8 

8.4 

Peoria  

8.2 

8.9 

8.6 

Philadelphia  

8.6 

9.2 

9.7 

Pittsburgh  

8.3 

8.8 

9.2 

Portland,  Me.  

9.1 

9.5 

9.6 

Portland,  Ore  

9.1 

10.0 

9.1 

Providence  

.  8.1 

9.0 

9.4 

Richmond  

8.5 

8.5 

9.0 

Rochester  

8.1 

8.2 

8.9 

St.  Louis  

7.9 

8.6 

9.3 

St.  Paul  

8.7 

9.1 

9.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

7.5 

8.9 

7.8 

San  Francisco  

9.2 

9.1 

8.8 

Savannah   

9.5 

10.0 

10.4 

Scranton  

10.3 

10.8 

10.6 

Seattle  

9.1 

9.7 

9.1 

Springfield,  111.. 

8.8 

9.2 

9.7 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

8.3 

8.8 

8.9 

Average  Retail-Prices.  Augast_14,_1934_lcents )  

Flour      Macaroni    Whole  cereal 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 
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(CO  ■ 

C 
w 

ilcbile 

5, 

1 

1  fi 
X  o 

o 

(S 

OR 

n 
u 

AT   THE    farm,    prices   of   wheat  rose 

Newark. 

5. 

4 

1  R 
xc . 

1 

00 

c 

from  78.8  cents  a  bushel   in  July 

New  Haven 

5. 

5 

1  R 

io 

rr 

1 

OA 
/C4 

J 

to  89.6  cents  in  August.  The  August 

New  Orleans 

6. 

0 

1U  . 

<c 

0  R 
(CO  . 

price  was  82  percent  of  parity.  In 

New  York. 

5. 

4 

1  7 
X  /  . 

p. 

9T 
£.0  . 

R 
0 

addition    to    market    prices,  the 

Norfolk  . 

5. 

0 

i  r 
10  . 

c 
© 

O  R 

u 

wheat  farmer  gets  benefit  payments. 

Omaha  

...  4. 

6 

1  53 
io . 

Q 

o 

O  R 
(CD  . 

0 
(C 

Peoria   

...  4. 

7 

"1  R 

(C 

OR 

4 

Philadelphia 

...  5. 

0 

1  R 

xo 

n 
u 

OO 
(C(C 

(C 

Pittsburgh  

4. 

5 

1  R 
ID 

4 

(CO 

O 

Portland,  Me. 

5. 

3 

1  7 
1  I 

O 

O 

(C4 

(C 

Portland,  Ore. 

4 

2 

1  R 
10 

r* 
1 

9  R 
/CO 

0 

Providence. 

5. 

6 

i  r 
10  . 

•z 
O 

OO 
<C(C 

Q 

Richmond. 

5. 

2 

1  R 
IO 

A 
4 

9 

(CO 

O 

Rochester  

5 

3 

10 

Q 

.  o 

44 

.  0 

St.  Louis.. 

4 

8 

lb 

Q 

.  o 

<CO 

.  (C 

St.  Paul.. 

5. 

0 

14 

A 

4 

«C4 

0 

(S 

Salt  Lake  City. 

3. 

8 

1  S3 

? 
O 

(C4 

0 

. 

San  Francisco 

5. 

0 

1  R 
IO 

o 

(C4 

.  c 

Savannah  

5. 

4 

15 

.  5 

24 

.5 

Scranton.. 

5 

2 

16 

7 

25 

.0 

Seattle  

4 

4 

16 

0 

25 

7 

Springfield,  111. 

4 

9 

16 

3 

24 

0 

Washington.  D. 

5 

4 

16 

2 

23 

5 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  August  14,  1954  (Cent s) 

Round  Steak    Rib  roast    Chuck  roast 


Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

29.0 

99 

c 

16. 

5 

Atlanta  

29.4 

91 

R 
3 

15. 

9 

Baltimore  

29.1 

C.O  . 

rr 
I 

16. 

0 

Birmingham  

27.5 

91 

ft 

15. 

9 

BEEF 

Boston  

40.7 

97 

A 
*± 

23. 

5 

Bridgeport  

36.4 

28 

Q 

21. 

8 

Buffalo  

27.6 

99 
cc  . 

1 
O) 

15. 

7 

Butte  

19.9 

1  7 

1 

JL 

12 

2 

BEEF    PRICES    to    consumers    are  re- 

Charleston, S.  C. 

27.0 

21 

1 

13 

6 

maining    steady.      Average'  prices 

Chicago  

26.9 

9*5 

few 

Q 
>  O 

17 

4 

of    round    steak,    rib    roast,  and 

Cine'  nnati  

27.6 

91 
CX 

1 
.  X 

13 

6 

chuck   roast   were   all   quoted  ex- 

Cleveland  

28,0 

91 

&o 

a 
.  o 

18 

3 

actly  the  same  on  August  14  as  on 

Columbus  

28.4 

CX 

A 
.  fi 

*  T 
JL  • 

July  31.     No  great  rise  in  prices 

Dallas  

29.5 

91 

CO 

e 
.  o 

15 

.9 

of   beef   is    expected    for  several 

Denver  

25.0 

1  7 
X  1 

c 

.  V 

14 

.4 

months. 

Detroit  

28.1 

99 

A 
.  4 

17 

.5 

Fall  River.....  

36.3 

9  A. 

A 

18 

.1 

THE  DROUGHT  and  the  resulting  short- 

Houston  

26.7 

91 

ex 

e 
.  O 

13 

.7 

age  of  feed  have  forced  large  num- 

Indianapolis  

29.4 

n 

15 

.9 

bers  of  beef  cattle  on  the  market. 

Jacksonville  

25.2 

91 

7 
.  i 

16 

.3 

Supplies  of  beef  will  be  plentiful 

Kansas  City  

25.7 

21 

.5 

14 

.8 

during  the  next  few  months. 

Little  Rock  

24.6 

19 

.0 

13 

.8 

Los  Angeles  

24.0 

20 

.1 

12 

.9 

NEXT  TEAR  the  supplies  of  beef  are 

Louisville  

28.0 

19 

.6 

15 

.1 

going  to  be  much  shorter  and  prices 

Manchester 

37.3 

23.4 

20 

.6 

may    be    a    good    deal    higher  for 

Memphis  

27.4 

20 

.3 

13 

.5 

two  or  three  years. 

Milwaukee. 

26.9 

21 

.2 

16 

.6 

26.1 

21 

.6 

16 

.3 

BEEF  CATTLE  prices  at  the  farm  con- 

Mobile  

25.6 

18 

.3 

13 

.8 

tinue  low  on  account  of  distress 

Newark  

35.6 

26 

.5 

19 

.6 

selling.      The  August   14  average 

New  Haven  

37.7 

28 

.4 

21 

.8 

price    at    the    farm    was    $3.71  a 

New  Orleans  

26.1 

22 

.7 

14 

.4 

hundred  pounds . 

New  York  

34.0 

27 

.4 

20 

.0 

Norfolk  

29.1 

24.7 

15 

.5 

Omaha  

24.9 

16. 

7 

14 

0 

Peoria  

25.9 

18. 

2 

14. 

8 

Philadelphia  

33.6 

29 

0 

20 

3 

Pittsburgh  

29.2 

22. 

8 

16 

3 

38.1 

26. 

8 

17 

7 

20.9 

18. 

3 

13 

7 

Providence  

36.6 

26. 

2 

20. 

0 

Richmond  

31.5 

26. 

0 

16. 

7 

Rochester  

27.5 

21. 

7 

16. 

4 

St.  Louis  

29.4 

21 

1 

14 

9 

St.  Paul  

25.9 

21 

3 

17. 

1 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

23.5 

17 

6 

14. 

1 

San  Francisco  

25.8 

23. 

2 

14. 

9 

Savannah  

24.3 

22. 

8 

15. 

9 

Scranton  

34.1 

25. 

0 

20. 

5 

Seattle  

25.1 

21. 

4 

15. 

5 

Springfield,  111... 

26.6 

18. 

1 

15. 

3 
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Washington,     D.  C. 

32.8 

23. 

8 

17. 

9 

Average  Retail 

Prices , 

Au 

gust  14. 

1934  (cents) 

Chops 

Lard 

Whole  smo . 

ham 

Markets 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

25 

8 

11.3 

23.9 

Atlanta  

23. 

8 

12.4 

22.7 

Baltimore  

24. 

8 

11.5 

22.7 

Birmingham  

22. 

5 

11.3 

22.8 

Boston  

26. 

4 

12.0 

25.8 

PORK 

Bridgeport  

28. 

8 

11.8 

24.1 

Buffalo  

28. 

2 

10.2 

22.9 

Butte  

24. 

5 

12.0 

23.7 

PORK    PRICES    started    up    again  in 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

20. 

1 

11.4 

22.2 

the   first  half  of  August.  Aver- 

Chicago  

26. 

4 

10.8 

23.6 

age  prices  of  chops  increased  0.8 

Cincinnati  

25. 

2 

11.4 

21.2 

cent;    whole   hams,    0.1    cent;  and 

Cleveland  

27. 

1 

12.9 

24.5 

lard,  0.6  cent  a  pound. 

Columbus  

27. 

0 

10.7 

23.8 

Dallas  

24. 

1 

11.7 

24.7 

THE   LAST   issue   of   the   Guide  noted 

Denver  

24. 

8 

10.8 

25.3 

the    upward    trend    in    prices  of 

Detroit  

28. 

8 

11.1 

25.2 

hogs   and   in   wholesale   prices  of 

Fall  River  

25. 

3 

11.1 

25.4 

pork   in   early   August.       The  rise 

Houston  

21. 

9 

10.8 

22.1 

in  retail  prices  during  the  first 

Indianapolis 

23. 

5 

10.3 

23.5 

two  weeks  in  August  is  a  reflection 

Jacksonville 

21 

1 

11.7 

22.6 

of   the   upward   trend   in  wholesale 

Kansas  City  

23. 

3 

11.8 

23.5 

values . 

Little  Rock  

21. 

3 

11.3 

22.6 

Los  Angeles  

30. 

1 

12.3 

25.1 

SOME  FURTHER  rise  in  pork  prices  is 

Louisville  

22. 

5 

10.6 

20.1 

probable  during  the  fall.    The  1934 

Manchester  

25 

6 

11.7 

26.5 

pig    crop    will    be    much  smaller 

Memphis  

24 

6 

10.7 

23.0 

than  last  year's. 

Milwaukee  

25. 

2 

10.8 

22.5 

Minneapolis 

26 

1 

11.2 

24.2 

HOG   PRICES   at    the    farm   have  risen 

Mobile  

22. 

4 

11.2 

23.4 

rapidly  since  June .   In  that  month 

Newark  

27 

7 

11.0 

23.9 

the  average  price  received  by  farm- 

New Haven  

27 

2 

11.5 

24.1 

ers  was  S3. 52  a  hundred  pounds.  In 

New  Orleans 

22 

0 

10.4 

22.6 

July  the  average  was  $3.97  and  in 

New  York  

27 

4 

11.7 

24.0 

August  it  was  $4.62. 

Norfolk  

23 

.9 

11.2 

23.8 

Omaha  

21 

.9 

11.7 

24.4 

Peoria  

23 

.7 

11.5 

24.1 

Philadelphia 

30 

.0 

11.5 

24.5 

Pittsburgh  

26 

.5 

10.6 

23.6 

26 

.2 

10.5 

26.9 

Portland,  Ore. 

28 

.5 

11.2 

25.2 

Providence  

25 

.8 

11.7 

24.6 

Richmond  

26 

.1 

11.6 

23.4 

Rochester  

27 

.7 

10.9 

23.8 

St.  Louis  

25 

.8 

11.1 

22.4 

St.  Paul  

25 

.2 

11.1 

23.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

26 

.0 

12.6 

25.3 

San  Francisoo 

30 

.1 

12.0 

27.7 

Savannah  

20 

.5 

11.6 

20.9 

Scranton  

28 

.1 

11.6 

24.1 

Seattle  

30 

.8 

11.8 

26.3 

Springfield,  111. 

22 

.9 

11.0 

24.6 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

28 

.4 

11.5 

23.8 
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Average  Retail 

Prices . 

August  14,  1934 

( cents 

)  

Leg 

of  lamb 

Breast  lamb 

Square 

chuc 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

r 

United  States 

24.7 

10.3 

18. 

Atlanta  

22.8 

11.8 

15 

4 

Baltimore  

24.3 

11.9 

19 

0 

Birmingham  

25.5 

10.5 

15. 

5 

LAMB 

Boston  

24.5 

11.9 

14 

3 

Bridgeoort  

25.8 

8.9 

17 

.9 

Buffalo  

23.2 

9.4 

19 

.2 

RETAIL    CUTS    of    lamb    continued  to 

Butte  

24.9 

10.5 

18 

.6 

drop   in  price   in   the   first  half 

Charleston,  S.C. 

25.8 

13.9 

17 

.5 

of  August.    From  July  31  to  August 

Chicago  

24.5 

9.7 

20 

.5 

14  the  average  price  of  legs  drop- 

Cincinnati  

24.4 

11.2 

19 

.2 

ped   0.3   cent;    breast,    0.2  cent; 

Cleveland  

25.8 

10.4 

22 

.4 

and   chuck,    0.1   cent.      Prices  of 

Columbus  

27.6 

10.5 

21 

.5 

all  these  cuts  are  below  the  levels 

Dallas  

26.3 

12.7 

17 

.1 

of  last  spring  before  the  drought 

Denver  

21.8 

9.5 

18 

.1 

began  to  raise  food  prices. 

Detroit  

24.9 

11.4 

18 

.2 

Fall  River  

24.7 

8.7 

15 

.7 

THE  SUPPLY  of  lambs  this  fall  will 

Houston  

29.5 

11.7 

16 

.1 

be  higher  than  in  1933  but  prices 

Indianapolis  

27.0 

11.1 

22 

.0  | 

may   be    held   up    somewhat    by  the 

Jacksonville  

25.1 

10.0 

18 

.8 

lower  supplies  of  other  meats  next 

Kansas  City  

24.9 

11.2 

18 

.3 

winter. 

Little  Rock  

25.5 

11.1 

16 

.4 

Los  Angeles  

22. 1 

9.1 

15 

.8 

THE  FARM  price  of  lamb  has  been  drop- 

Louisville  

27.0 

11.1 

16 

| 

ping  rapidly  since  June.    The  aver- 

Manchester  

24.7 

12.9 

17 

f 

age  price  in  June  was  $6.37.  This 

Memphis  

24.0 

10.3 

14 

8 

dropped   to   $5.64   in   July   and  to 

Milwaukee  

24.8 

9.1 

20 

.2 

$5.02  in  August.     The  August  farm 

Minneapolis  

24.2 

8.6 

19 

9 

price  of  lambs  was  70  percent  of 

Mobile 

23.3 

10.9 

15 

7 

pre-war  parity.      In  April   it  was 

Newark  

25.4 

10.8 

19 

1 

97  percent  of  parity. 

New  Haven  

28.6 

13.0 

21 

7 

New  Orleans  

23.8 

9.3 

14 

4 

New  York  

25.4 

10.1 

18 

5 

Norfolk  

24.2 

10.0 

15 

1 

Omaha  

21.9 

7.3 

15. 

9 

Peoria.  ,. 

25.3 

12.1 

20. 

5 

Philadelphia  

26.4 

8.1 

17. 

6 

Pittsburgh  

25.4 

10.8 

20. 

4 

Portland,  Me.. 

24.4 

13.4 

17. 

2 

Portland,  Ore  

22.3 

9.4 

16. 

2 

Providence  

24.3 

10.6 

18. 

8 

Richmond  

27.3 

11.0 

18. 

6 

Rochester  

22.9 

11.1 

19. 

7 

St.  Louis  

25.2 

13.1 

19. 

5 

St.  Paul  

22.6 

9.1 

19. 

9 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

23.7 

8.6 

19. 

2 

San  Francisco 

25.0 

8.9 

15. 

7 

Savannah  

23.6 

10.6 

16. 

9 

Scranton  

28.5 

9.1 

19. 

9  { 

Seattle  

23.7 

10.0 

17. 

2 

Springfield, 111 . 

23.9 

9.4 

16. 

5 
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Washington , D .  C. 

24.3 

8.8 

18. 

9 

Average  Retail  Prices,  Aug.  14 , 1954 ( cents ) 


Hens  Eggs 

Markets  _lb .   doz .  

ynited_States„jM  24^0  30  J3  

Atlanta   18.7  29.7 

Baltimore   27.6  32.2 

Birmingham   16.3  26.5 

Boston   28.2  44.2 

Bridgeport   30.1  39.9  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Buffalo   24.5  30.4 

Butte   19.3  31.0      PRICES    OF   HENS   AND    OF    eggs    both  increased 

Charleston,  S.  C   21.8  27.0         in   the   first   half  of  August.      Hen  prices 

Chicago   25.6  31.0         went  up  0.3  cent  from  July  31  to  August  14 

Cincinnati   22.6  27.6         and  egg  prices  rose  2.4  cents. 

Cleveland   25;7  29.9 

Columbus   23.1  24.6      THE  RISE   in   egg  prices   is   more   than  normal 

Dallas     17.6  27.7         this  year.      Usually  we  experience  a  slight 

Denver   20.0  31.4         drop  in  hen  prices  from  now  until  early  in 

Detroit   27.7  26.2         the  winter. 

Fall  River   29.6  40.9 

Houston   22.1  26.3      THIS  YEAR  the  hatchings  of  chickens  were  the 

Indianapolis   21.9  24.6         smallest  in  the  past  ten  years  and  marketings 

Jacksonville   22.1  35.3         are  expected  to  be  light  this  fall.  Probably 

Kansas  City   20.8  28.0         there  will  not  be   the  usual   seasonal  drop 

Little  Rock   16.6  25.6        ^in  poultry  prices. 

Los  Angeles   25.2  31.0 

Louisville   19.0  25.5      EGG  PRODUCTION   is   also   expected   to  continue 

Manchester   26.1  37.5         light  but  large  storage  stocks  may  prerent 

Memphis   18.4  24.9         any  drastic  rise  in  prices. 

Milwaukee   19.8  26.3 

Minneapolis   20.8  24.0      FARM    PRICES    of    eggs    rose    from    14.1  cents 

Mobile   17.6  25.7         in  July  to  17.2  cents  in  August.     The  August 

Newark   30.5  38.1         price  is  76  percent  of  parity. 

New  Haven   31.5  38.9 

New  Orleans   20.9  25.4 

New  York   28.4  37.1 

Norfolk   25.1  28.4 

Omaha   18.5  24.6 

Peoria   20.0  22.8 

Philadelphia   31.5  34.6 

Pittsburgh   28.7  30.8 

Portland,  Me   26.1  41.3 

Portland,  Ore   22.8  27.5 

Providence   26.1  43.7 

Richmond   26.  v  27.8 

Rochester   25.0  30.4 

St.  Louis   20.7  26.0 

St.  Paul   20.9  24.4 

Salt  Lake  City   22.0  27.3 

San  Francisco   30.9  31.1 

Savannah   18.0  26.5 

Scranton   30.1  31.1 

Seattle   25.0  30.4 

Springfield,  111   19.0  23.3 

Washington.  D.  C.  26.8  .33.0   -  27  - 


Average  Retail  Prices, _August_14.  1954  (cents) 


Markets 

Potatoes 
lb. 

Onions 

lb. 

Cabbage 
lb. 

United  States 

2.0 

4.5 

3.6 

Atlanta  

2.4 

4.9  • 

2.8 

Baltimore  

1  =  7 

4.7 

3.4 

Birmingham    

2.2 

5.1 

3.2 

VEGETABLES 

1.9 

4.6 

3.1 

(Fresh) 

1.7 

4.1 

3.0 

Buffalo.,  

1.4 

4.3 

2.7 

Butte.. 

2.0 

4.7 

3.9 

POTATO    PRICES    were    unchanged  during 

Charleston,  S.  C 

2.4 

5.2 

3.5 

the    first    half    of    August.  Ship- 

Chicago  

2.5 

4.6 

4.4 

ments    are    slightly    less    than  they 

Cincinnati  

2.3 

4.8 

3.6 

were   last  year  at   this   time.  Late 

Cleveland..  

2.0 

4.5 

3.5 

potatoes    are    now    starting    to  come 

Columbus...;   

2.0 

5.0 

3.9 

on    the    market,     and    the    trend  of 

Dallas  

3.5 

5.1 

5.3 

prices    from   nov/   on   depends    on  the 

Denver....  

2.1 

4.5 

2.8 

out-turn    of    the    crop    in    the  nor- 

Detroit  

1.8 

4.5 

3.0 

thern   States.       Present  indications 

Fall  River  

1.5 

4.5 

2.8 

are  for  a  crop  a  little  bigger  than 

Houston  

2.6 

4.1 

4.4 

last  year's.      Usually  potato  prices 

Indianapolis  

2.1 

4.8 

3.6 

drop    until    October    and    then  rise 

Jacksonville  

2.4 

4.7 

2.9 

during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Kansas  City  

2.6 

6.4 

5.0 

Little  Rock  

2.5 

4.1 

4.2 

CITY  RETAIL   PRICES   of   onions  dropped 

Los  Angeles  

2.0 

3.1 

2.3 

0.2    cent    a   pound   during   the  first 

Louisville  

2.3 

5.0 

3.8 

half  of  August.     Shipments  are  run- 

Manchester  

1.8 

5.1 

3.1 

ning    about    one    third    larger  than 

Memphis  

2.8 

5.0 

3.7 

last  year.    The  late-producing  states 

Milwaukee  

1.8 

4.4 

3.2 

are  beginning  to  ship  onions.  The 

Minneapolis....... 

2.3 

5.9 

3.9 

late  crop  will  probably  be  somewhat 

Mobile  

2.1 

3.4 

3.1 

smaller   than   last   year's   and  below 

Newark  

1.8 

4.6 

3.1 

average. 

New  Haven 

1.9 

4.5 

4.0 

New  Orleans  

2.1 

3.1 

3.9 

CABBAGE  PRICES  were  increased  0.1  cent 

New  York  

1.9 

4.5 

3.7 

a  pound  in  the  first  half  of  August 

Norfolk  

1.7 

4.9 

3.8 

but  are  still  very  low  and  probably 

Omaha  

2.4 

6.5 

5.3 

will  stay  low  for  some  tiae.  There 

Peoria  

2.4 

6.0 

4.7 

are   big    cabbage    crops    in   all  sec- 

Philadelphia 

2.0 

4.5 

3.4 

tions  of  the  country. 

Pittsburgh  

1.9 

4.9 

3.3 

Portland,  Me  

1.6 

4.5 

2.7 

1.8 

2.8 

4.3 

Providence  

1.6 

4.0 

3.1 

Richmond    

1.6 

4.9 

3.7 

Rochester  

1.3 

4.3 

3.0 

St.  Louis  

2.4 

4.6 

4.1 

St.  Paul  

2.0 

5.1 

3.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.1 

3.9 

3.1 

San  Francisoo  

2.2 

3.3 

— 

Savannah  

2.1 

4.5 

3.0 

Scranton  

1.7 

3.9 

2.8 

Seattle  

1.8 

2.9 

3.8 

Springfield,  111, 

2.4 

5.5 

4.4 

-  28  - 

Washington.  D,  C. 

1.6 

4.9 

4.1 

verpee  Retail 

Prices , 

August 

14.  1934 

( cents  1 

Lettuce 

Spinach 

Carrots 

a rket s 

head ' 

lb. 

bunch 

nited  States 

9 

8.8 

4  9 

•vtlanta  

.  10 

.  1 

8.7 

7.3 

•altimore  

11 

,2 

12.8 

5.7 

firming  ham  

...  9 

.8 



5.7 

''Oston  

10 

.2 

ll.i 

5.4 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgeport  

12 

.2 

12.0 

4.6 

(Fresh) 

<uf  falo  

8 

,  4 

7.7 

4.8 

sutte  

9 

.5 

6.0 

3.7 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

10 

4 

8.8 

8.8 

AVERAGE    PRICES    of    lettuce    rose  from 

.'hicago  

10 

6 

11.8 

5.1 

9.3  cents  a  head  on  July  31  to  9.5 

Cincinnati 

10 

0 

7.2 

4.1 

cents  on  August  14.     California  ship- 

Cleveland 

9. 

8 

9.7 

5.0 

ments  continue  to  be  well  above  last 

•volumbus  

11. 

4 

13.4 

4.8 

year,    but    in    some    cities  supplies 

.jail  as  

7. 

0 

11.7 

5.7 

of  locally  produced  lettuce  are  small. 

jenver  

7. 

8 

6.7 

3.0 

At  this  time  of  the  year  local  mar- 

jetroit  

9. 

8 

9.6 

4.6 

ket    gardeners    supply    a    large  part 

.'all  River. 

11. 

6 

10.0 

5.0 

of  market  needs. 

Houston  

5. 

9 

7.3 

5.8 

_ndianapolis.... 

10. 

6 

6.5 

4.8 

SPINACH    PRICES    went    up    0.9    cent  a 

acksonville 

9. 

0 

10.0 

7.2 

pound    from   July    31    to    August  14. 

Kansas  City 

9. 

9 

13.2 

5.5 

Carlot    shipments    are    only   about  2 

Little  Rock 

7. 

3 

8.2 

5.4 

cars    a    week    and    most    markets  get 

•os  Angeles. 

5. 

8 

3.3 

2.5 

their  entire  supply  from  local  mar- 

Lpuisville  

9, 

5 

. — ™-- 

4.8 

ket  gardeners. 

1  anchester  

9. 

8 

9.0 

4.8 

1  emphis  

.  10. 

4 

5.9 

5.8 

THERE  WAS  no   change   in   carrot  prices 

1  ilwaukee  

9. 

6 

6.8 

3.3 

in   early  August.      California  ship- 

1 inneapolis  

11. 

6 

8.5 

4.4 

ments    have    been    increasing.  Sev- 

.obile  

8. 

4 

9.8 

7.9 

eral   other  states  are  shipping  small 

ewark  

11. 

9 

11.9 

3.8 

quantities . 

New  Haven  

10. 

5 

7.0 

5.1 

ew  Orleans  

8.7 



5.6 

ew  York  

10 

q 

13.5 

4.5 

.or  folk  

12 

0 

4.6 

5.4 

•maha   

10 

4 

10.4 

5.4 

/eoria  

10 

.3 

9.1 

7.4 

Philadelphia  

.  11 

2 

11.3 

3.8 

Pittsburgh  

10 

9 

9.7 

4.6 

Portland,  Me . 

...  9 

8 

14.1 

5.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

4 

.  9 

8.9 

3.6 

,Jrovidence  

10 

.7 

9.9 

5.0 

lichmond  

10 

3 

7.9 

5.4 

Rochester  

9 

8 

9.5 

3.1 

it.  Louis  

9 

.1 

8.1 

5.8 

Jt.  Paul  

10 

9 

7.9 

4.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

9 

.1 

7.0 

2.6 

jan  Francisco 

4 

.1 

5.5 

2.5 

■avannah  

9 

.7 

8.3 

8.1 

^c ran ton  

8 

8 

8.2 

3.9 

.Seattle  

4 

4 

4.6 

2.3 

.-.pringf ield,  111. 

11 

7 

8.8 

6.0 

»a?hineton.  D. 

C. 

10 

2 

9.4 

7  1 
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Ave rgge  Retail  Prices,  August  14,  1934  f cents) 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

lb. 

.  dozL_~_lb . 

doz . 

United  States 

6.0 

23.5 

37.5 

Atlanta   

7.0 

21,9 

30.  0 

Baltimore  

6.6 

20.8 

37.3 

Birmingham  

7.6 

*5.6 

35.6 

FRUIT 

Boston  

7.5 

*6.1 

39.2 

(fresh) 

Bridgeport  

6.0 

*6.d 

42.7 

Buffalo  

4.6 

23.5 

34.0 

Butte  .,„„.. 

.  6.9 

*9.0 

31.1 

APPLE  PRICES  dropped  0.5  cent  a  pound 

Charleston,  S.  C 

.  5.0 

20.3 

32.3 

from  July  51  to  August  14  as  the  new 

Chicago  

7.4 

*6.9 

37.9 

crop   came   on   the   market    in  larger 

Cincinnati  

4.9 

*6.7 

3S.9 

quantities.       A    continued  seasonal 

Cleveland  

5.2 

*6.1 

39.9 

drop  is   likely  during   the  next  few 

Columbus..  

4.8 

*6.9 

38. i 

weeks.    The  early  varieties  of  apples 

Dallas  

■ — ■ 

*7.0 

37.3 

now  on  the  market  are  especially  good 

Denver  

5.8 

*8.0 

33.2 

for  pie  making. 

Detroit  

4.8 

*6.1 

39.6 

Fall  River  

7.1 

*6.4 

40.4 

BANANa  prices  went  up  0.1  cent  a  dozen 

Houston  

20.0 

37.3 

Banana    imports    usually    reach  their 

Indianapolis   . 

5.6 

*7.5 

39.2 

peak  in  June  or  July  and  fall  off  in 

Jacksonville  

6.7 

14.0 

38.7 

the  late  summer  and  fall  months. 

Kansas  City.....,..,. 

6.8 

*7.9 

41.0 

Little  Rock  

7.3 

*5.7 

31.7 

THE  PRICE  OF  ORANGES  continues  to  rise  - 

Los  Angeles  

5.2 

*7.1 

15.4 

increasing  0.6  cent  a  dozen  in  the 

Louisville 

4.5 

*7.2 

38.6 

first  half  of  August.    Some  price  in- 

Manchester 

6.2 

*6.1 

39.8 

crease  is  normal  at  this  time  of  the 

Memphis  

5.8 

*6.1 

35.5 

year,    as   the  shipments  of  Valencias 

Milwaukee  

6.3 

*6.4 

33.8 

are  reduced.     Florida  usually  starts 

Minneapolis  

7.3 

*8.3 

37.4 

shipping    in    October    and  California 

Mobile  

6.7 

17.1 

30.0 

Navels  come  on  the  market  in  November. 

Newark...  

6.2 

24.6 

40.6. 

New  Haven  

6.6 

23.8 

40.5 

New  Orleans..;........ 

■  • 

15.8 

29.5 

New  York  

7.5 

21.9 

44,3 

Norfolk  

5.4 

21.4 

40.5 

Omaha  

7.0 

*7.9 

36.3 

Peoria  

6.3 

*7.4 

41.4 

Philadelphia  

5.1 

21.5 

39.7 

Pittsburgh  

4.7 

25.7 

36.4 

Portland,  Me. 

6.1 

*7.0 

38.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

3.8 

*8.1 

32.0 

6.3 

*6.3 

42.9 

Richmond  

5.5 

24.0 

32.0 

Rochester  

3.6 

24.4 

36.2 

St.  Louis  

7.8 

*6.9 

42.5 

St.  Paul  

6.8 

*8.2 

37.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.7 

*8.5 

29.8 

San  Francisco 

5.3 

25.3 

24.1 

Savannah  

5.3 

21.1 

32.7 

Scranton  

5.2 

19.9 

39.0 

3.9 

*7.7 

43.0 

Springfield,  111. 

7.4 

*6.9 

37.9 

-   30  - 

Washington,  D.  C. 

5.7 

23.7 

39.4 

Average 

Retail  Prices, 

August  14^ 

1934  !  cen  ts) 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Markets 

#2-1/2  can    #2-1/2  can 

#2-1/2  can 

#2  can 

#2  can 

#2,2-1/2*  can 

Vni  ted  States 

01  4 

C  ±  .  *i 

oo  4 

11.3 

15.8 

10.4 

Atlanta  

1  p  p 

0"^  4 
/CO  .  *i 

22.9 

11  .5 

17.5 

9.6 

Baltimore  

1  G 

1  q  x 

20.2 

12.9 

15.8 

10.4 

Bi  rmingham  

1Q  9 

01  R 
(.1.9 

24.2 

10.6 

20.6 

9.1 

Boston  

io  (5 

C  x  .  u 

22.8 

12.8 

17.6 

12.6 

Bridgeport  

1  Q  R 

co  .  x 

23. 1 

13.1 

18.9 

12.0 

Buffalo  

Ifi  7 

00  4 

CC  .  <± 

22.0 

11.5 

15.5 

10.9 

BuUe  

1  Q  Q 

01  7 

C  X  .  1 

24.6 

12.3 

17. 1 

11.1 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

1  fi  % 

o  i  n 

C  X  •  u 

21.6 

10.0 

16.9 

9.8 

Chicago  

on  q 

n?  f| 
CO  .  u 

23.8 

11.5 

15.1 

11.8 

Cincinnati  

l  p  n 

00  0 
CC  .  c 

23.0 

10.4 

17.5 

9.9 

Cleveland  

IP  Q 

00  7 

22.5 

11.6 

15.3 

10.6 

Columbus  

1  Q  R 

OX  1 
CO  .  X 

23.7 

9.9 

16.8 

10.1 

Dallas  

on  n 

OO  4 
c  c  .  ft 

23.7 

11.3 

17.8 

10.3 

Denver  

1  Q  P 

00  7 
cc  .  O 

23.7 

11.3 

17.6 

11.0 

Detroit  

1  P  7 

0 1  P 

23.3 

10.1 

18.3 

10. 6 

Fall  River  

1  Q  P. 

01  P 

21.9 

11.6 

17. 1 

11.1 

Houston  

ic  q 

X  3  .  I 

21 .3 

11.5 

15.3 

8.4 

Indianapolis 

1  P  R 

oi  n 

23.7 

10.0 

16.8 

10.3 

Jacksonville 

XO  .  1 

on  s 

CU  .  3 

21 .5 

11.3 

15.8 

8.6 

Kansas  City 

on  i 

0 1  Q 

ci .  y 

23.4 

10.1 

16.5 

10.0 

Little  Rock 

1Q  Q 

0/1  1 

C4i  .  X 

23.8 

10.4 

17.3 

9.8 

Los  Angeles 

IRA 

IP  Q 

19.3 

11.1 

16.0 

13.5  * 

Louisville  

....          13  .  3 

01  Q 
Cl  .  3 

21.5 

9.6 

15.9 

9.4 

Manchester  

on  i 

00  P 

23.5 

12.8 

17.3 

12.0 

Memphis  

IP.  1 

01  Q 
Cl.9 

22.0 

10.1 

15.6 

8.9 

Milwaukee  

T  Q  A 

in  c 

iy .  o 

24.5 

11.8 

16.4 

11.8 

Minneapolis 

1  a  c 

O  O  1 
cc  .  X 

24.0 

9.8 

16.3 

11.5 

Mobile  

1C  >7 

1  O  Q 

xo .  o 

19.1 

10.9 

17.6 

9.4 

Newark  

ic  c 

on  x 
cU  .  o 

21.1 

11.0 

15.9 

10.4 

New  Haven  

1Q  c 

OO  o 
CC  .  c 

21.1 

13.4 

17.0 

12.0 

New  Orleans 

1  O  P| 

O  O  1 
cc  .  1 

21.5 

11.5 

17.6 

9.9 

New  York  

17  X 

on  o 

cU  .  C 

20.6 

11.6 

15.  9 

10.6 

Norfolk  

IT  7 

OX  7 
CO  .  1 

22.7 

10.8 

15.3 

8.8 

Omaha  

on  r 

OO  Q 
CC  .  9 

22.6 

11.4 

16.5 

11.3 

Peoria  

on  c 

cU .  b 

o  /i  n 
c4  .  U 

23.4 

12.0 

17.0 

11.5 

Philadelphia 

±1.0 

1  a  n 
x  y .  u 

21.3 

11.8 

17.4 

11.1 

Pittsburgh  

on  o, 

CU  .  3 

22.6 

10.9 

17.1 

10.6 

on 

CO  .  c 

23.2 

11.8 

17.3 

11.3 

Portland,  Ore 

in  o 

  iy .  c 

on  x 
CU  .  o 

21.5 

12.8 

16.9 

13.1  * 

Providence  

to  n 
lb  .  U 

in  ir 

iy .  o 

22.3 

12.0 

17.1 

10.8 

Richnrnd  

l  / .  y 

OO  ^ 

cc  .  0 

22.4 

10.8 

18.1 

8.8 

Rochester  

cU  .  b 

on  o 
cU  .  o 

23.0 

11.8 

15.5 

11.8 

St.  Louis  

lo .  4 

o  o  o 
cc  .  c 

22.8 

10.4 

17.0 

9.5 

St.  Paul  

on  *7 

o  o  c 
cc  .  b 

23.6 

11.3 

15.9 

11.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

on  a 
cU  .  4 

o  o  o 
cc  .  c 

23.4 

10.8 

15.4 

13.1  * 

San  Francisco 

in  a 

lb .  4 

i  n  Q 

io .  y 

19.8 

11.3 

15.5 

13.0  * 

Savannah  

TO  T 

O  O  X 

cc  .  o 

22.3 

10.6 

18.8 

8.9 

Scranton  

18.5 

20.6 

21.1 

12.4 

15.6 

11.3 

Seattle   

18.1 

18.7 

21 .3 

12.4 

17.8 

14.9  * 

Springfield.  Ill 

20.4 

24.7 

25.1 

11.8 

17.9 

12.5 

Washington,  D. 

n 

L  . 

17.7 

20.1 

21.1 

10.5 

14.8 

9.4 
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CONSUMER.   PROBLEMS  IN 

RECOVERY 


EVERY  FRIDAY  at  3.45  P.M. ,  Eastern  Standard  Tim* 
over  the  N.B.C  NATIONAL  NETWORK 


Or.  Frederick  C. //owe,  Consumers' Counse/  of  Jh"e  *4.  A. /I.,  one/  an  OfYYcer  of~ 

f/ie  Genera/  federation  of  Worn  ens'  C/ubs 

give    you    a    fifteen    minute    dialogue    —    brisk,  straightforward, 
to  the  point  —  on  the  major  problems  confronting  consumers 
and  what  they  can  do  to  help  solve  these  problems. 


Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Docfjefta/x/  Dr.  Howe 

TUNE  IN  ON 
YOUR.  COUNSEL 
IN  WASHINGTON 


about  what's  happening  to 
the     nation's   food     supply  — 

to      prices  to      the  cost 

of      living    to  unemployed 

consumers . 

How  you  can  get  your  money's 
worth  in  foods  —  what  you 
should  know  about  bread  — 
about  potatoes  —  sugar  — 
eggs  —  ice  cream  —  and  other 
foods . 

Find  out  from  your  local  N.  B.  C. 
station  the  hour  when  this  pro- 
gram is  broadcast  in  your  city. 
It  will  give  you  timely  advice 
on  how  to  buy  wisely  and 
economically. 


August  30,  193^ 
Supplement  to  the 


COjs  SUlHES1  G  TM  D  E 


(in  order  to  speed  up  the  reporting  of 
retail  price  changes,  prices  for  July 
31,  193^ j  were  omitted  from  the  regu- 
lar issue  of  the  CONSUMERS 1  GUIDES. 
They  are  published  here  for  the  use  of 
readers  who  wish  to.  keep  their  records 
complete.) 


Published  by 

The  Consumers'  Counsel 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR 


FOOD 


BILL 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


24    July  17    July  31    Change  in 


Kind  of  Food 


Diary  Products 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Rounds teak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
-Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Who.  srao.  ham,  lb. 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 
■  S  quar e  chuck ,  lb . 
Poultry 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 


1  Q7  )  1 
ly  j  4- 

3  mo  • 

11.1 

P7  £ 
28.8 

11.2 

P^  7 
30.1 

11.3 

2^ .  6 

30.  4 

1.8 

0.0 

>6 

26.5 

21.5 
15.8 

29.0 

PP  £ 

16.6 

29.0 

pp  6 

16.5 

SU 

^.1 
4.4 

24.1 

I  f\  -7 

IS. 7 

25.5 

in  f; 
I'J  •  9 

23.5 

25.0 

10  7 

23.8 

3.7 

J)  •  v 
27.3 

26  U 
10.  g 
is.g 

26.2 
11.0 

19.3 

25.0 

10.5 
18. 3 

-5.3 
-2.8 

-2.7 

24.8 

23.5 

23.7 
26.3 

23.7 
27.9 

-4.4 

18. 7 

8.0 

S.6 
8.7 

8.2 
8.8 
g.g 

8.3 
8.8 

2.9 

3.8 
2.3 
2.3 

pi 


( continued) 


THREE  MONTHS  AGO  drought 
conditions  first  showed  themselves  in 
rising  retail  prices.    During  those  months 
the  cost  of  the  total  42  foods  reported 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
showed  an  increase  of  three  percent. 

IN  SOME  SECTIONS,  the  in- 
crease was  more  than  this;  in  some  less. 
Cities  in  South  Atlantic  States  had  a 
drop  of  4  percent;  in  Western  States, 
there  was  the  greatest  increase,  3 • 7 
percent.     In  other  States,  the  advance 
was  approximately  the  same  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  country. 


NOT  ALL  FOODS  changed 
in  price  by  the  same  amount.  Meats  went 
up  more  —  6.7  percent.     Cereals,  next, 
3.5  percent.  Dairy  products  advanced  2.( 
percent.     There  was  an  average  decrease 
of  0.2  percent  in  prices  of  all  other 
foods  reported  by  the  Bureau. 

PRESENT  INDICATIONS 
point  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
prices  of  meats  next  winter  and  spring 
because  of  forced  marketing  of  livestock 
this  summer.  Extremely  poor  pasture  con- 
ditions and  the  small  crop  of  feed  grains 
will  probably  make  prices  of  dairy  nroduct? 


CHA2TG3S  IW  CITY  BMAIL  PHI  CSS 


Am-,  24    July  17    July  31    Change  in 


Kind  of  Food 

1-934 

193U 

193^ 

3  mo 

4 

<^ 

Cereal  Products 
Flour,  lb. 

4  7 

-4.3 

Macaroni,  lb. 
Wheat  cereal 

15-5 

24,2 

15.6 
24. 2 

15.  s 

24. 2 

1.9 
0.0 

23  oz.  pkg. 

Vegetables  -  earned 

Corn,  #2  can 

Peas,  #2  can 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 
Vegetables  -  fresh 

Potatoes,  lb. 

Onion,  lb. 

Cabbage ,   lb , 
Vegetables  -  fresh 

Lettuce,  head 

Spinach,  lb. 

Carrots,-  bunch 
Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,*  #2^  can 

Pears,  #2-J-  can 

Pineapple,  #2^-  can 
Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb. 

Bananas,  doz. 

Oranges,  doz. 


11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

0.0 

16,5 

•  l6.6 

lb.8 

1.3 

10  Jo 

10,5 

10»5 

-0.9 

2.7 

2.1 

2.0 

-25.9 

4.5 

4.9 

4.7 

4.4 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

0.0 

9.3 

8,2 

9.3 

0.0 

6.5 

8.1 

7.9 

21.5 

5o 

5.0 

-10.9 

17.9 

18. 3 

is. 5 

3.U 

20. S 

21.1 

21.1 

1.4 

21.9 

22.1 

22.3 

1.8 

6.5 

7.1 

6.5 

0.0 

22.4 

23.2 

23.4 

27.7 

32.1 

36.9 

33.2 

Your  Food  Bill 


(continued) 


a  little  higher.    Pise  in  city  prices  of 
other  foods  above  present  levels  should 
in  the  main  be  less. 

MOST  IMF0PTA2TT  increases  in 
prices  in  the  last  half  of  July  were  on 
bread  and  milk.    Each  went  up  0.1  cent 

  bread,  from  8,2- cents  to  8.3  cents 

per  pound  loaf;  milk,  from  11.2  to  11. 3 
cents  a  quart.    These  advances  are  im- 
portant because  bread  and  milk  are  both 
real  necessities  and  large  amounts  arr: 
bought  by  most  families.    During  the 
past  year  changes  in  bread  prices  have 
followed  very  closely  the  changes  in  ' 


costs  of  flour  and  other  bread  materials. 
Flour  prices  have  gone  up  since  May  and 
the  rise  in  bread  prices  up  to  July  31 
seems  fairly  reasonable.    There  should 
be  no  further  increases,  however,  unless 
flour  prices  continue  to  go  up. 

MILK  PRICES  are  now  about  9 
percent  above  those  of  July,  1933* 
Cheese  prices  are  just  equal  to  last 
year's  and  butter  prices  on  July  31  av- 
eraged 0.6  c&nts  a  pound  under  last  years. 

FEW  SIGNIFICANT  changes  occurv 
red  in  prices  of  other  foods. 
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Average  Retail  prices,  July  51 »   193*+  (cent s ) 


Marke t  s 


Flour    Macaroni  Wh 

(I'D.)  (lb.)  (lb.). 


United  States 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

FLOUR  PRICES  and  prices  of  wheat 
cereal  were  unchanged  during  the 
last  half  of  July.  Macaroni 
prices  rose  0.2  cent  a  pound. 

THE  July  31  price  of  flour  was  k 
percent  over  the  April  price. 
Macaroni  was  up  2  percent  and 
wheat  cereal  was  unchanged. 

THE  WORLD  carry-over  of  wheat 
appears  to  "be  about  equal  to 
last  year's  and  stocks  in  the 
country  are  adequate  to  pre- 
vent any  shortage  except  in 
certain  classes  and  grades. 

WHETHER  or  not  the  wheat  market 
goes  up  further  will  depend 

largely  on  the  trend  of  prices 
in  foreign  markets. 
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Atlanta  5*6 

Baltimore  4.8 

3  i  rmi  n  gham  5*0 

Boston  5.4 

Bridgeport  5»6 

Buffalo  5*0 

Butte  5«2 
Charleston,  S.C.      5. 5 

Chicago  h+S 

Cincinnati  4.5 

Cleveland  4.7 

Columbus  U«3 

Dallas  4.8 

Denver  4.0 

Detroit  5*0 
Fall  River 

Houston  4.9 

I ndi anap  o 1 i  s  4.5 

Jacksonville  5*5 

Kansas'  City  4.6 

Little  Rock  5.1 

Los  Angeles  4.6 

Louisville  5-^ 

Manchester  5«4 

Memphi  s  5 • 7 

Milwaukee  4.7 

Minneapolis  4.9 

Mobile  5.0 

Newark  5 . 4 

llev;  I-Iaven  5»^ 

New  Orleans  5»9, 

New  York  5.2 

Norfolk  k.3 

Omaha  4.4 

Peoria  4.7 

Philadelphia  5«0 

Pittsburgh  4.4 

Portland,  Me.  5.1 

Portland,  Ore.  4.2 

Providence  5«6 

Richmond  5*0 

Rochester  5»1 

St.  Louis  4.7 

St.  Paul  5.0 

Salt  Lake  City  3.8 

San  Francisco  4.9 

Savannah  5  •  ^ 

Scran ton  5.O 

Seattle  4.3 
Springfield,  111.  4.6 
Washington,  D.  C.  5.4 


15.8 


24.2 


l6.6 

lb.3 

14.8 

16.7' 

17.2 

15*7 
16.2 

16.2 

15.2 

15.5 
16.6 
16.4 

17. 4 
17.0 
14.8 
15.4 

13.1 
15.6 

15.7 
15.1 
lb.4 
15.0 
14.4 

17.9 
14.4 
14.6 

13.8 
16.2 
16.1 
I6..7 
10.1 
17.0 

15.4 

18.4 
I0.3 
lb.7 

15.5 
17.8 
15.9 
15.3 
15.4 
15.2 
I6.5 
14.1 
18.2 
16.1 

15.5 
16.9 
16.2 
16.2 

13.9 


25.9 
23.5 
25.O 
23.6 
24.7 

23.3 
26.3 

26.3 
24.2 
21.5 

23.3 
26.3 
25.1+ 
22.6 
23.8 
22.8 
21.9 

25.9 
25.2 

24.3 
28.4 
23.8 
24.0 
25.2 

24.5 
23.6 

24.7 
22.8 
23.6 

24.9 
22.9 

24.9 
24.5 
26.4 
22.2 

23.3 
24.2 

25.6 

22.9 

23.1 
24.5 
25.2 
24.2 
24.0 
24.2 

24.7 
23.1 
25.6 

23. S  f 

2]^ 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

CITY  PRICES  of  milk  and  butter  both 
went  up  during  the.  la  t  half  of  July 
"but  cheese  prices  dropped  an  average 
of  0.1  cent  a  pound. 

THE  DROUGHT  and  the  shortage  of  feed 
crops  have  reduced  the  production  of 
milk  and  "butter.    Prospects  are  for 
low  production  during  the  rest  of 
this  pasture  season  and  also  during 
the  coming-  winter. 

WHOLESALE  BUTTER  prices  rose  rapidly  in 
late  July  and  in  early  August.  Cheese 
prices,  on  the  other  hand,  have  "been 
rather  weak.     Cheese  production  has 
he en  higher  than  last  year  and  stocks 
of  cheese  on  July  1  were  the  highest 
on  record.    Some  drop  in  cheese  pro- 
duction is  expected  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

COMPARING  PRESENT  retail  prices  of 
dairy  products  with  those  of  April 
2k  ("before  the  recent  rise  in  food 
prices  started)    we  find  that  "butter 
prices  have  gone  up  6  percent  and 
milk  prices  up  2  percent ,  There 
has  "been  no  change  in  cheese  prices. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  July  "51, 

l^cajji 

Milk 

Butter 

Cheesl^ 

Markets 

(qt.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

11.3 

30.4 

23.6 

Atlanta 

12.0 

32.7. 

21.5 

Baltimore 

11.0 

32. 8 

25.7 

Birmingham 

13.5 

32.2 

19.6 

Boston 

10.7 

31.5 

26.5 

Bridgeport 

lk.O 

32.0 

27.7 

Buffalo 

12.0 

29.0 

25. t 

Butte 

11.0 

26.0 

20.U 

Charleston,  S.C. 

13-5 

30.3 

20.Q 

Chicago 

10.0 

30.5 

26.il 

Cincinnati 

11.0 

29.5 

25.5 

Cleveland 

11.0 

29.9 

2H.5 

Columbus 

10.0 

30.1 

2iU 

Delias 

9.0 

29.3 

22.2 

Denver 

9.0 

29.7 

24. 5 

Detroit 

11,0 

31.0 

2k.l 

Fall  River 

12,0 

31.0 

25 '7 

Houston 

11.0 

31.1 

18. 9 

Indianapoli  s 

9.0 

30.4 

23.8 

Jacksonvi]  le 

lk.O 

30.3 

■  19.6 

Kansas  City 

11.0 

29.2 

21.6 

Little  Rock 

12.0 

28. 3 

21.2 

Los  Angeles 

11.0 

28.7 

22.  jl 

Louisville 

11.0 

31.5 

Manchester 

11.0 

2U.7 

Memphis 

11.0 

29.3 

17.2 

Milwaukee 

9.0 

29.2 

23.5 

Minneapolis 

9.0 

29.0 

22.  $ 

Mobile 

12. S 

29.5 

20,8 

Newark 

13. o: 

31.8 

2lU 

New  Haven 

lk.O 

31.2 

28,-8 

New  Orleans 

11.0 

29.7 

21.5 

New  York 

12.5 

32.1 

27.5 

Norfolk 

lk.O 

31.0 

20.8 

Omaha 

10.0 

29.1 

23.3 

Peoria 

10.0 

28.  k 

21.2 

Philadelphia • 

11.0 

33.2 

28.9 

Pittsburgh 

.11.0 

31.7 

2k. 1 

Portland,  Me. 

11.0 

32.1 

26.2 

Portland,  Ore. 

10.  k 

28.  k 

20.1 

Prcvi dence 

12.0 

31.2 

24.5 

Richmond 

11*5 

31.1 

22.7 

Rochester 

12.0 

29.1 

26.5 

St c  Louis 

11.0 

30.9 

22.0 

St.  Paul 

9.0 

28.7 

23.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.0 

25. 7 

17.6 

San  Francisco 

12.0 

30.5 

27.5 

Savannah 

13.3 

30.6 

20, 

Scranton 

11.0 

31.1 

2>i„6( 

Seattle 

•  9.7 

29.1+ 

1:'.] 

Springfield,  111, 

10.0 

29.2 

2; .  % 

Washington,  D.  C. 

13.0 

32.3 

Round  steak  Rib  roast 

Chuck  roast 

Marke t  s 

(lb.)  (lb.) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

29.0  22.6 

lt.o 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston,   S.  C. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Eall  River 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City 
[Little  Rock 

Los  Angeles 
|ijOuisville 

Manchester 

fcemphi 3 
i;  Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Stabile" 
!  Newark 
I  Hew.  .Haven 
pew  .Orleans 
pew  York 

ITorf.olk 

Omaha 
Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me.. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Providence 

Richmond 
Rochester 
lot.  Lo  lis 

3t.  Paul 

-alt  Lake  City 
Kan  Francisco. 
' ;  -avannah 
R~cranton 
ij'Jeattle 

Pipringfield,  111. 
fe ^hington,  D.  C. 


29.5 
29.0 
27.  k 
40.9 
35.3 
27.3 
19.9 
27.0 

26.  4 

27.  4 
28.0 
29.6 

29.5 
24.1 

27.9 
36.9 
26.6 
30.1 
25.2 
25.6 
25.6 
23.9 
27.7 

36. S 

27.2 
26.8 
26.3 

25.9 
35. S 

37.  h 
25.9 
35.0 
28.5 
25.I 
26.7 
33.2 
29.7 
33.3 
21.2 

37.4 
31.0 
27.0 
28.3 

25.7 
25.6 
2^.g 

24.3 
3^.6 
24.8. 
26.8 

33.3 


21.3 

23.^ 
23.0 

27.3 
28.5 
22.6 
17.6 
'21.6 

22.9 

20.  4 
23.7 
23o 
23.6 
18. 3 

21.3 

21,9 
20.  4 
21.5 
21.3 
20.1 
19.2 

19.5 

24.1 

20.0 
20.7 
21.2 

lo  »3 

26.9 
29.1 

22.1 
28.1 
24.5 
lb.o 
18.0 
29.0 

23.1 
25. 8 
18.2 
27.1 
25.9 
21.5 

20.7 
20.7 
18.4 
23.2 
22.6 
26.3 
21.7 
17.3 
24.2 


15.9 
16.1 

15.5 
22.6 
20.6 
15.8 
13.2 

1H.7 
17.0 

13.3 

18. 5 

18.1 

15.9 
14.0 

17.3 
18. 3 

13.6 

16.4 

15.9 
15.2 

13.9 
13.1 
15.1 
20.4 
13.2 

17.1 
16.2 
14.1 

19.5 
21.9 

13.9 
19.3 
15.2 
14.0 
14.8 
20.5 
16.2 

17. S 

13.5 
20.0 
16.6 

16.9 
14.6 

16.4 

14.5 

14.9 

15.0 

21.2 

15.9 
15.8 

17. £ 


BEEF 

BEE?  PRICES  on  July  31  were  prac- 
tically unchanged.    The  average 
price  of  chuck  roast  went  down 
0.1  cent  a  pound.    Round  steak 
and  rib  roast  prices  were  un- 
changed. 

BEEF  PRICES  are  not  likely  to  go 
up  much  for  several  months.  The 
drought  is  forcing  cattle  pro- 
ducers to  send  their  stock  to 
the  market.     This  holds  prices 
down  temporarily. 

LATER  there  will  be  a  decided  drop 
in  marketings  and  "beef  prices 
as  well  as  prices  of  other  meats, 
will  "begin  to  go  up.  However, 
there  should  be  no  substantial 
rise  in  "beef  prices  before  next 
winter. 

PRESENT  INDICATIONS  point  to  a 
marked  drop  in  cattle  market- 
ings in  1935* 

BEE?  PRICES  have  gone  up  faster 
than  pork  prices  in  the  rise 
since  April. 


PORK 


THE  TRENDS  in  pork  prices  in  the  last 
half  of  July  were  mixed*    Prices  of 
pork  chops  went  down  0.5  cent  a  pound 
while  lard  rose  0.2  cent  and  whole 
haras  went  up  0.3  cent. 

DURING  the  first  half  of  August  whole- 
sale prices  of  hogs  have  resumed 
their  upward  trend  and  probably  the 
next  retail  price  report  will  show 
some  increases  in  pork  product  prices 
in  city  stores. 

SOME  FURTHER  forced  marketings  are  an- 
ticipated "because  of  the  drought  "but 
it  is  likely  that  the  slackening  in 
marketings  will  continue  from  now 
until  September,  at  least  and  hog_ 
prices  probably  will  continue  to 
'.rise,  at  least  until  the  133^  pig. 
crop  begins  to  come  to  the  market. 
This  crop  will  he  much  smaller  than 
last  year' s. 

PRICES  of  cured  pork  are  now  decided- 
ly above  the  levels  of  April  but 
fresh  porkzhas  gone  up  only  .about 
4  percent. 
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Chops 
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21.9 
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21 .2 
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io  k 
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23.5 
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21.6 
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25.6 
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9.9 
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j-0.9 
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LMfCB 

LiMB  PRICES  dropped  sharply  in  the 
last  half  of  July.     The  drop  in 
prices  to  consumers  amounted  to 
1.2  cents  a  pound  in  the  ccsg  of 
leg  of  lamb;  0.5  cent  for  breast 
and  1.0  cent  on  square  chuck. 

IN  THE  wholesale  markets  there 
has  been  some  recovery  in  lamb 
prices  during  the  first  half 
of  August. 

MARKETINGS  of  lambs  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  will  be 
higher  than  they  were  last  year. 
However,  prices  may  be  maintain- 
ed because  of  the  lower  sup- 
plies of  cattle  and  hogs  next 
Yvi  nter. 
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Average  Retail  prices,  July  31,  1934  ( cent^  \ 


Hens 

Eggs, 

•  (Lb.) 

(Lb.) 

United  States 

'23.7 

27,9 

■ 

Atlanta 

19.0 

26.8 

POULTRY 

Baltimo re 

27.5 

29.7 

Birmingham 

16.7 

24.5 

RETAIL  PRICES  of  hens  remain  unchanged. 

Boston  ' 

'27.8 

42.2 

Like  most  meats  the  supply  of  poultry 

Bridgeport 

'29.4 

39.0 

has  "been  temporarily  increased  by  the 

Buffalo  ' 

'25.4 

28.5 

drought  and  the  resulting  lack  of  feed .Butte 

19.5 

30.7 

This  will  mean  smaller  supplies  of 

Charleston,  S.C. 

'22.0  " 

25.2 

poultry  later  this  year.  Usually 

Chicago 

oa  q 

27.1 

there  is  some  drop  in  poultry  prices 

Cincinnati 

23.0 

24.1 

during  the  late  summer  and  fall.  This 

Cleveland 

26.2 

26.4 

year  no  marked  dro""  is  anticipated. 

Columbus 

23.1 

21.9 

I  al  1  as 

17.5 

26.7 

EGG-  PRICES  are  continuing  to  go  up. 

Denver 

19.6 

28.6 

The  rise  from  July  17  to  July  31 

Detroit 

27.1 

23.2 

amounted  to  l.G  cents  a  do^en. 

Pall  River 

£9.6 

37.5 

This  is  more  than  the  usual  seasonal 

Houston 

22.7 

25.6 

increase • 

Indianapolis 

21.6 

20.0 

Jacksonville 

22.1 

33.7 

SUPPLIES  of  the  Lest  grades  are  limit- 

Ka "Lisas  City 

20.2 

22.9 

ed.    The  hot  weather  has  "brought  a  gre 

-Little  Rock 

18.1 

23.6 

at  deal  of  deterioration  in  egg  qual- 

Los  Angeles 

25. 0 

27.8 

ity. 

Loui  sville 

19.1 

21.2 

Manche  ster 

25.9 

35.7 

• 

Memphis 

17.0 

21.8 

Milwaukee 

18.8 

23.3 

Minne  .^T)0  lis 

20.5 

21.9 

?;Tn~bi  1  o 

111  W  *J  X  -L  w 

17.2 

23  .2 

x\t  ^  Vv  cl-L 

30*3 

37.8 

±.\  w  V*      1J.CI  V  IX 

52.0 

34.8 

19.4 

24.1 

• 

J>£;  '..  iOlil 

26.9 

36.2 

•  ■ 

xJO    I  0-i.K 

25.1 

25.4 

umana 

19.2 

22.7 

rco ria 

i9c9 

19.5 

Phi 1 ade Iphi  a 
Pittsburgh^ 

28.3 

32.9 

27.6 

26 .8 

Portland,  Me. 

25 . 2 

36.7 

Portland)  Ore. 

23.0 

26 .5 

Providence 

26.2 

39.7 

Ri chmond' 

27.2 

24.8 

Rochester 

2^.3 

28 .8 

St.  Louis 

?0  4 

23  4 

St.  Faul 

20-6 

•  21 .9 

Salt  Lake  City 

21.7 

25.2 

San  Francisco 

O  J.  .  v 

Savannah 

18.0 

25.4 

S  cranton 

30.1 

30.3 
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Seattle 

25.3 

29.2 

Springfield, 111 . 

19.4 

20.3 

Was hi  ngto  n, D • C • 

27.1 

34.3 

Average  Retail 

Prices,  July 

31,  1934 

(  cen#s) 

Potatoes 

-Onions 

Cabbage 

Markets 

(lb.) 

(To.) 

(lb.) 

United  States 

2.0 

..4.7 

3.5 

Atlanta 

2.2 

5.2 

2.1 

Baltimore 

1.5 

4.6 

3.1 

Birmingham 

1.8 

5.2 

2.4 

Bo  3  to  11 

1.9 

4.7 

2.9 

Bridgeport 

1.7 

4.5 

n  r> 
tu  •  O 

Buffalo 

1.5 

4.8 

2.9 

V2G-ETA"?LES 

Butte 

2.1 

4.7 

4,3 

( Pre  sh ) 

Charleston,  S. 

C  •      2 .  'x 

5.2 

3.4 

Chicago 

2.4 

4S  8 

4.8 

PRICES  of  potatoes  and  onions  went 

Cincinnati 

2.1 

5.1 

3.4 

down  a  little  during  the  last  half 

Cleveland 

1.8 

4.8 

3.2 

of  July.     This  is  a  normal  seasonal 

Columbus 

2.0 

5.3 

3.5 

movement  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Dallas 

3.5 

5.4 

5.5 

Denver 

2.1 

4,7 

2.8 

THE  AUGUST  crop  report  indicates  that 

Detroit 

1.7 

4.7 

2.8 

the  yields  in  many  states  have  been 

Fall  ."River 

1.6 

4.8 

2.6 

cut  drastically  by  the  dry  weather. 

Houston 

2.6 

4.3 

4.8 

The  crop  may  not  be  much  bigger 

Indianapolis 

2.0 

5.1 

3.4 

than  that  of  last  year.  ,  So.  f  ar, 

/deeiaealy 
*oo  t at o  pri  ce  s  have  be  en>  uiide  r  t-no  s  e 

Jacksonville 

2.3 

4.8 

2.8 

Kansas  City 

2.3 

6.5 

5.0 

of    a  year  ago  due  to  a  rather 

Little  Hock 

1.9 

4.2 

4.2 

large  crop  in  the  southern  and 

Los  Angeles 

1.6 

2.7 

2.3 

intermediate  states.     The  late  crop 

Louisville 

1.8 

4.3 

3.1 

is  now  beginning  to  move  and  unless 

Manchester 

1.7 

5.3 

3.2 

yields  are  improved  by  the  recent 

Memphi s 

2.6 

4.6 

2.8 

rains  the  supplies  on  the  market 

Milwaukee 

2..0 

4.5 

3.9 

next  fall  and  winter  should  not  be 

Minneapolis. 

2.5 

5.4 

4.5 

much  1 arge  r  than  1 as  t  ye  ar 1 s . 

Mobile 

2.0 

3.4 

3.0 

Newark 

1.9 

4.7 

2.5 

TEE  AVERAGE  price  of  cabbage  went  up 

Hew  Haven 

2.1 

4.8 

4.2 

0.1  cent  a  pound  in  late  July.  The 

New  Orleans 

2.0 

2.9 

4.1 

-price  is  still  low,  however,  and 

New  York 

2.0 

4.8 

o .  3 

no  substantial  increases  are  ex- 

Norfolk 

1,7 

4.9 

3.3 

pected  in  the  near  future.  The 

Omaha 

2.6 

6.3 

5.4 

late  domestic  crop  will  be  about 

Peoria 

2,.  3 

6.2 

^  P 

60  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Philadelphia 

2.0 

4.6 

3.0 

Pittsburgh 

1.8 

5.1 

3.7 

Portland,  Me. 

1.6 

4.7 

3.1 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.8 

2.9 

4.6 

Providence 

1.6 

4.4 

2.5 

Hichrao  nd 

1.5 

4.8 

3.4 

Bo  Chester 

1.5 

4.8 

2.9 

%%•  Louis 

2.3 

5.C 

4.3 

3t.  Paul 

2.2 

5.2 

3.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

1.1 

4,5 

3.0 

San  Francisco 

<j  .  3 



Savannah 

2.0 

4.5 

3.0 

Scranton 

1.4 

4.4 

2.8 

Seattle 

2.0 

2.8 

4.0 

Springfield,"  I 

11.  2.3 

6.2 

^x.6 
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ft.veraee  Retail  Prices.  July  31,  1°^  (cents) 

Lettuce 

Sninach 

Carrots 

Markets 

(head) 

(lh.) 

(hunch)  | 

"HnJ  ted  States 

9.3 

7.9 

4.9 

Atlanta     ' ' 

9*1 

S.6 

6.U 

Baltimore ' 

11.2 

8.5 

.  6.1 

B  i  rp  i  nahar; 

g.3 

9  y 

5.2 

"Boston 

3.1+ 

8.6 

5.6 

Bri  dgeport 

10.2 

8.9 

4.6 

- 

Buffalo 

'7.6 

6.5 

3.9 

But  t  e 

'8.8 

6.6 

3.8 

Charleston,  S.C. 

10.0 

0 . 8 

6.U 

VEGETABLES 

Chicago 

12.7 

10.6 

5.2 

(Fresh.) 

Cincinnati' 

9.6 

6.8 

n.o 

Cleveland 

11.0 

9.6 

4.8 

" Columcus 

10.7 

13  «3 

5.1 

THE  PRICE  of  lettuce  to  consumers 

'6.7 

11.3 

5*7 

went  up  1.1  cents  a  head  in  late 

' Denver 

7.6 

6.0 

2.8 

July,     Shipments  during  the  last 

' Detroit 

10.7 

8.1 

4.8 

half  of  July  were  low  out  since 

'Fall  River' 

12.0 

S.2 

5-1 

the  end  of  July  have  increased 

■  Houston 

6.7 

7.0 

5o 

sharply.    Most  of  the  supply  now 

'  T^idi  ?UlPT)Olis 

lb. U 

0.3 

4.8 

comes  from  California  and  New 

"  Ja  ck  s  o  n v  i 1 1 e 

8.6 

-  10.0 

7  •  7 

York. 

Kansas  City 

11.2 

'12.1 

Little  Rock 

5.7 

7.^ 

5.1 

✓ 

CARROT  prices  dropped  0.1  cent  a 

Los  Angeles 

6.4 

2.3 

2.3 

hunch.     Shipments  increased  rapid- 

Loui sville 

10.4 

7.5 

3.9 

ly  in  late  July  and  early  August. 

Manchester 

9.5 

~i  Q 

i 

Liemphi  s 

6.9 

5.3  ' 

SPINACH  prices  dropped  0.2  cent  a 

Milwaukee 

10.2 

6.9 

3.7 

pound.     Most  of  the  supply  at  this 

M  i  nr.  e  ap  o  1  i  s 

10.0 

6.9 

4.8 

time  of  the  year  is  from  local 

Mo  bile 

S.4 

9.0 

7.S 

market  garden  areas  near  the. 

Eev;ark 

10.7 

8.8 

4-3 

cities.    Practically  no  car  lot 

Slew  Haven 

9.9 

6.9 

5.0 

shipments  arc  made  at  this  time 

New  Orleans 

8.2 

6.1 

of  the  year. 

Hew  York 

l]  a 

10  .U 

4.9 

* 

Norfolk 

10.2 

5.2 

5.0 

Omaha 

9.0 

s.o 

P  eorip 

9.7 

10.3 

6.9 

Pill  1  ade  lphi  a 

11.2 

8.1 

4.1 

Pittsburgh 

11.0 

9»o 

5.0 

Portland,  Me. 

0.1 

10.2 

3.6 

Portland,  Ore. 

3.0 

4.1 

Prov  idence 

12.0 

7.1 

Richmond 

9.1 

7 .  ^ 

Rochester 

8.3 

.  5 

3.2 

St.  Louis 

11.3 

7.7 

5.3 

St,  Paul 

1C.4 

7.p 

5.1 

Salt  lake  City 

s .  s 

7.0 

2.^ 

S  a: '  3f  r  an  c  i  s  c  o 

H.7 

2.4 

o  a  va*' 1  r-  p_ii 

"1 0 . 0 

8  8 

Sc  ran.  tor. 

8.2 

3.8 

1  .q 

Seattle 

4.2 

4.s 

2 . 3 

Springfield,  111. 

11.3 

8.5 

5-."6 
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Washington,  D.C. 

10.2 

9.6 

7."  . 

^Average  Retail  Prices,  July  31,  1934  (cents 


Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

VlLCXX  Ja-C/  0  o 

C1T3.J 

United.  States 

6,5 

23,4 

36.9 

Atlanta 

pj  o. 

7.0 

22.0 

30,5 

3al  timo  re 

6.6 

21 .3 

36 .4 

Bi  rmingham 

PJ  t7 

7.3 

*  5.D 

35,6 

jjo  b  if  on 

>fc    c  o 

o  /  ,y 

jji  l&gepori- 

o  .  0 

Si£  O 

*     O  .  id 

4<d,b 

1  XlU  11 

JC5U.I  I  ai  0 

b,y 

25,  o 

34t,<d 

jju.  g  x»e 

r  .  y 

si;  n  n 

oi  •  y 

uiia.i\ie  s  XiO  n,  o.i/. 

O  •  (5 

<5U  .1 

oo»U 

X  mil    IMJli »/    ui  u  U    Ul    ciJ/JJ-Lt;  t>    X  o    lUlo  Ucio  U 

urn  ca^o 

r#7 

vL;      r~)  A 

4J.o 

afa   biici  biiij.xxebo  bxiioe  xjox  <u±brLou$_. 

Cincinnati 

6  ,<Z 

*  6.5 

38,4 

ine  Conine i ciai  crop  is  es  uimai'ecL 

Cleveland 

o.l 

39  •  o 

oniy  j  percent  ueiow  lasi  year  s. 

001UTI1DUS 

5.1 

^      /*■  o 

*  6.8 

38 .9 

jjcj.iias 

rj  r\ 

*    ( .0 

3  r  .b 

Ar-irijj     jtj?lHjJ1jo  in  ci iy  sooies  a.roppeG 

uenver 

6  *3 

rt 

*  7.9 

an  c 

33.5 

0,6  cent"-  a.  pound  as  the  new  crop 

Tio  t*  ~r>/~\  A  4- 

JJc  T>  TO  1 L 

«  Z7 

*  5.9 

41 .5 

came  on  the  market.    Further  sea- 

x c.ii  xtive r 

7.^ 

*  6.5 

37.5 

sonal  declines  can  "be  expected 

huusdou 

Mn  C 

20.5 

an  IT) 

38.  r 

qui  ing  znQ  fcx\j  iew  weejcs,  out 

I ndi an apo 1 i  s 

5.7 

^L-      PJ  T 

*  7.1 

(-7  r\  Tri 

38.7 

higher  prices  of  late  apples  are 

J  ackso  nville 

7.1 

14.5 

34.7 

•   pro table • 

Adnsas  uity 

7.5 

•4?     p(  pj 

*  7.7 

TO  O 

38 .9 

OEANG-E  PRICES  went  up  4.9  cents  a 

iiit tie  Hock; 

7.9 

*  6.0 

31,7 

JjOs  Angeles 

6.3 

*  5.7 

16,9 

dozen  in  the  last  half  oi  July. 

jLouisville 

5.0 

*  6.9 

38,6 

Some  rise  in  orange  prices  iE 

Manchester 

6.9 

*  6.2 

39.9 

normal  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Mernphi  s 

'  8.0 

*  6.0 

36.8 

Shipments  decreased  during  the 

Milwaukee 

6.7 

*  6.5 

34.4 

latter  part  of  July  and  are 

Minneapolis 

8,5 

*  8.2 

37.8 

running  oelow  last  year. 

Mo  bile 

6.7 

17.4 

30.3 

Newark 

7.0 

26.1 

40.4 

New  Haven 

7.0 

23.2 

38.8 

New  Orleans 

18.4 

35.0 

New  York 

'7.8 

22.8 

42.6 

JMoriolk 

6.0 

21.0 

41.5 

Omaha 

8.5 

*  8,1 

34.6 

Peoria 

6.8 

*  7.3 

37.0 

rni i ade Ipni a 

5.2 

22.1 

41 .8 

r 1 1 1  s  burgh 

4.8 

27.4 

rj  r*  pi 

3b  .7 

Portland,  Me. 

7  .2 

^      Pi  T 

*  7.1 

TO  O 

38.2 

rortiancL,  ure. 

4.0 

su   m  a 
*  r,4 

32.0 

ri  o  violence 

b  .0 

h<    /"  r? 

40  .U 

jtlx  onmo  no. 

O  .6 

2<c,3 

Tn  o 

xvocne  ster 

0.4 

23. y 

39  .0 

S  t .  Loui  s 

6  .4 

*  7.1 

on  O 

29.9 

^t,  raul 

O  PJ 

8.7 

*  8.0 

TO  O 

38.2 

oalt  Lake  City 

Pi  r? 

7.3 

*  7.9 

23.0 

'  - 

oan  Francisco 

5.5 

22,5 

lO'X  .  1 

Savannah 

6.0 

21.4 

34.2 

(Scranton 

5.5 

19.8 

37.7 

Seattle 

4.1 

*  7.4 

31.3 

Springfield, 111, 

7.5 

*  6.9 

33.6 
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Washington,  D.C. 

7.1 

23.4 

40.3 

Average  Retail  Prices,  -July  31,  1954  (Cents) 


Pe  ache  s 

Pe  ars 

Pineapple 

Corn 

Peas 

Tomatoes 

Markets 

(2-1/2  can 

)  (2-1/2  can)(2~l/2can)( 

#2  can) 

(#2  Can) 

(#2,2-l/2c 

United  States 

18.5 

21 .1 

22,3 

11.3 

16.8 

10.5 

Atlanta 

19.2 

23.2 

23,1 

11.6 

17.4 

10.1 

Baltimore 

16.6 

19  .2 

19 ,7 

12.9 

15.9 

10.4 

Birmingham 

18.4 

20.2 

23.1 

10.9 

18.9 

9.1 

So  s ton 

19.4 

21 .8 

22.9 

12.6 

'17.8 

12.6 

Bridgeport 

19.4 

23.2 

22.7 

13.1 

19.3 

11.6 

Buffalo 

18.7 

21.9 

21 .7 

11.5 

15.3 

11.0 

Butte 

19.8 

21 . 6 

24. 3 

11.6 

16.6 

11.0 

Charleston,  S.C. 

16.2 

21.0 

21.5 

10.1 

16.6 

9.8 

Chicago 

20.6 

22 . 8 

23.4 

11.5 

15.0 

12.0 

Cincinnati 

18.4 

22.3 

23.2 

10.9 

'17.3 

10.1 

Cleveland 

19.2 

21 .4 

22.5 

11.8 

15.1 

10^6 

Columbus 

19.5 

<d2.8 

23.6 

10.1 

16.8 

10.1 

Dallas 

19.8 

25 .  1 

23 .  b 

11.3 

17.8 

10.3 

Denver 

19,6 

21 .9 

23.4 

11.4 

17.6 

na 

TV      J_          •  i 

Detroit 

18,7 

21 .9 

23. o 

10.1 

18.3 

10.5 

Fall  liver 

19,3 

21.8 

66  «  1 

11.6 

17,4 

11,1 

Houston 

15.8 

19  .9 

20.9 

11.0 

15.5 

8.4 

Indianapolis 

18.0 

20.5 

23.3 

10.0 

16.8 

10.3 

Jacksonville 

16.1 

20,2 

21.7 

11.3 

15.8 

8.8 

Kansas  City 

19.5 

21 .7 

23.2 

10.1 

'16.5 

10.1 

Little  Pockt 

20.0 

23.8 

23.5 

10.3 

17.3 

9.5 

Los  Angeles 

15.4 

18.0 

19.4 

10.6 

16.1 

*13.3 

Louisville 

19.5 

22.0 

21,7 

9.6 

15.8 

9.3 

Manchester 

19.7 

22 . 9 

25.9 

12.  8 

16.9 

12.4 

Memphi  s 

18.0 

21.7 

22.1 

10.1 

'15,4 

8.9 

Milwaukee 

19.3 

19.5 

24.4 

11 1 8 

•  16,8 

11,9 

Minneapolis 

19.4 

22.0 

24.1 

10.0 

16.9 

11,3 

Mo  "bile 

16.7 

18.9 

19.1 

10.6 

17  T0 

9.4 

Newark 

16.1 

19.8 

21,1 

11,0 

16,5 

10.0 

New  Haven 

18,5 

22.1 

22.4 

13,9 

'17,1 

12.1 

Hew  Orleans 

17,5 

21.9 

21.4 

11.3 

"17,3 

9.9 

Hew  York 

17,3 

19.9     •  t 

20.7 

11,5 

15,9 

10.8 

Norfolk 

17.7 

23 . 6 

23. C 

10.8 

15,1 

8,9 

Omaha 

19.8 

21.7 

23.1 

10.8 

16.6 

10,8 

?e  o  ri  a 

19,6 

23.4 

23.0 

12.1 

16,6 

11.3 

Philadelphia 

17,0 

18,3 

21 .3 

11.9 

17.4 

11.3 

Pittsburgh 

18.4 

20.9  ; 

22.6 

10.9 

17.1 

10.5 

Portland,  Lie. 

19.4 

22.8 

23.2 

11.6 

17.8 

11.1 

Portland,  Ore, 

19.2 

20.1 

21.5 

12.9 

17.3 

*13.3 

Providence 

18.9 

20  .1 

22 .5 

12.0 

18,0 

10.9 

Richmond 

17.2 

22.1 

22.1 

10.5 

18.3 

8.9 

Bocnes ter 

20.3 

20,5 

22.8 

11.9 

15.9 

V  .8 

b  t •  Loui s 

18.4 

22.1 

22.6 

10.0 

'17.0 

3 1 .  Paul 

20.7 

22.1 

23.8 

11. C 

16.3 

11.0 

Salt  Lake  City 

19.8 

22.1 

23.2 

11.0 

14.8 

*13.1 

oan  Francisco 

16.2 

18.7 

19.9 

11.1 

15.6 

*13.C  - 

Savannah 

18.1 

22.2 

22.2 

10.8 

19.0 

9.0 

Scranton 

18.7 

20.7 

21.4 

13.1 

15.6 

11.9 

Seattle 

18.1 

18.3 

21.1 

12.4 

17.5 

*15.6 

Springfield, 111, 

20.0 

24.5 

25.0 

11.8 

17.3 

12.5 

Washington,  D.C, 

17.6 

19.8 

.  20.9 

10.5 

,'14.9  ' 

'9.4 

Consumers' 


NOW    FOR.  HiOH  FOOD 
VALUES  AT   LEAST  COST. 


WHAT  ARE  FAIR.  PRICES  ? 


MILK  SURVEY- 
FIRST  SUMMARY 
FOR  59  CITIES. 


fOL  I,  No.  25 
SEPT.  17,  1934 


A  NATIONAL 

MILK  SURVEY 

c//?c/  tv/?af  /'/  st/grgresfs 

"A  pint  of  milk  a  day  for  needy  children"  is  the 
first  dividend  of  the  recent  survey  of  milk  consumption  car- 
ried on  by  club  women,  in  cooperation  with  school  authorities, 
in  59  cities  in  46  states. 

This  is  the  slogan  proposed  to  representatives  of 
twelve  leading  women's  organizations  for  whom  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  AAA,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultare,  directed  and  summarized  this  survey  -  the  largest 
of  its  kind  ever  made. 


The  under-consumption  of  milk  indicated  justifies 
concern.  Just  over  half  a  pint  a  day  per  person  was  the 
average  purchase  of  fresh  milk,  yet  half  of  the  "persons"  in 
the  29,485  families  were  children.  All  the  families  had 
children,  yet  one  family  in  every  seven  bought  no  fresh  milk 
at  all. 


A  first  summary  of  the  principal  findings  is  given 
on  page  19  of  this  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE.  These  figures  are  but 
statistical  exhibits  of  a  menace  to  the  oncoming  generation. 
It  is  a  menace  of  weakened  children  with  bad  teeth,  poor  bones, 
possibly  rickets,  pellagra  and  other  ills  caused  by  a  lack  of 
sufficient  milk. 


This  is  the  challenge  which  it  is  hoped  the  women 
of  the  country  will  accept  -  a  challenge  to  be  accepted  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  country  —  a  challenge  which  in- 
volves "a  pint  of  milk  a  day  for  all  needy  children". 


Consumers'  Counsel, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 


THERE  IS  NO 
SHORTAGE  OF 
ANY  ESSENTIAL 
FOOD  SUBSTANCE 


In  the  planning  of  the  simplest  meal  there  are  both  science  and  art.  I  might  al- 
most say  the  simpler  the  meal  the  more  science  and  art  required,  for  what  must  be 
done  is  to  provide,  and  then  serve  to  the  family's  taste,  the  variety  of  foods  the 
human  body  requires  for  each  and  all  of  its  needs.  That  means  choosing  foods  for 
what  they  are  made  of  -  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  and  the  energy  value  or  calo- 
ries they  furnish  in  the  fat  or  starch  or  sugar  they  contain.  Then  it  means  finding 
the  combination  that  will  include  all  the  necessary  food  values  and  serving  the  foods 
in  attractive  form,  at  a  price  within  our  reach.  It  may  not  be  easy,  but  usually  it 
can  be  done. 

Looking  at  the  national  food  supply  with  this  in  mind,  we  check  up  on  the 
nutritive  value  of  each  of  the  foods,  available  for  the  coming  winter.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  any  essential  food  substance.  From  any  point  of  view  there  is  food 
enough  for  us  all.  The  question  may  be  the  cost  -  for  there  has  been  a  drought  in 
the  part  of  the  country  that  produces  much  of  our  food.  In  any  case  the  farmer 
must  have  better  returns  than  he  has  had  for  his  work  and  the  goods  he  produces,  if 
his  family,  and  the  city  worker's  family  also,  are  to  be  in  position  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  either  the  farm  or  the  factory. 

But  whatever  the  cost,  some  way  must  be  found  to  provide  the  foods  we  need  for 
good  health.    Where  prices  go  up,   it  is  important  to  know  which  of  the  cheaper  foods, 
or  combinations  of   foods,   may  be  used   to  cover 
your  food  requirements  within  your  food  allowance . 
That  is  exactly  where  the  science  of  meal  planning 

comes  in.  A  _ 


THE  EUREAU  OF  KCME  ECOKCMICS  STAKES  READY  TO  KELP  YGU  WCRK  CUT  THIS  FROBLEM,  AND  OFFERS  SCME  SUGGES- 
TIONS IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLE.    "NOW  FCR  HIGH  FCOD  VALUE  AT    LEAST    COST'"       WRITE  TO    THEM    IF    YOU    HAVE  ANY 


Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 


QUESTIONS. 
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HIGH   FOOD  VALUES 


a/0  /cas*^  co&J-' 


U.  S.  Eureau  of  Heme  Ecor.cmics  Tells  How  to  (.(set  Rising  Prices  ty  Choosing  foods  More  Scientifically 


WITH  FOOD  COSTS  GOING  UP 
and  incomes,  for  most  of  us,  staying 
where  they  are,  how  shall  we  pay  the  gro- 
cer, the  milkman,  the  butcher,  and  the 
baker  this  winter?  Is  there  some  way  to 
make  our  incomes  buy  more?  To 
some  extent,  yes.  If  you  choose 
your  food  carefully  for  nutritive 
value  as  well  as  to  suit  your 
purse,  you  can  doubtless  get 
more  for  your  money  than  you  do 
now.  Here  are  some  facts  to 
remember . 


SO  THEN,  WHAT  HAVE  WE? 
Grains  in  plenty,  say  the  crop  statis- 
titions.  That  means  plenty  of  flour  and 
corn  meal,  plenty  of  bread,  breakfast 
cereals,      plenty    of      rice      or  heminy 


FIVE  YEAR 
AVERAGE 


1933 


1934 
ESTIMATED 


THERE  WILL  BE 
FOOD  ENOUGH  for  everybody,  of 
all  the  usual  kinds,  notwithstanding  the 
drought;  more  than  last  year's  supply  of 
some    most    important    kinds.         Nor  will 


36, 185.000,000  LB5.  31,971.000,000  LBS.  33.555.000.000  LBS. 

meal  plenty 


for  any 
foods .  " 


FR.ESH 
VEGETABLES 

r/our  f/?/s  years 
sup/?//  cow/tares 
tv/f/7  /astj  a/7c/ 
jv/f6  /927-3Z 
airercrcye . 
Ctfi/reai/  of^yr/- 
cu/tura/  7?co/70/ff~ 
ics  esf/'/na/eJ 

of  "energy 


CANNED 

VEGETABLES 

//ow  //7/s  years 
si/pp/y  compares 
w/  f/h  /ast  a/7c/ 
/y/f/?  /927~3/ 
C3ure.ai/  of* 
^4yr-/'ci//fi/ra/ 

jEco/7o/?7/'cs 
esf/mafe  Sep/. /J 


FIVE  YEAR 
AVERAGE 


1933 


68,  425.000  CASES     55.179.000  CASES     59.929.000  CASES 


rising  prices  mean  that  all  foods  will 
go  up  evenly  or  at  ence.  Seme  will  go 
up  faster  and  higher  than  others.  Some 
will  be  higher  at  one  time,  others  at 
another  time.  The  amount  of  our  ex- 
penditures is  going  to  depend,  as  it 
always  has,  upon  how  we  choose  as  well 
as  upon  the  cost  of  what  we  find  in  the 
market . 


POTATOES  —  both 
white  potatoes  and  sweet  pota- 
toes —  will  be  just  as  plen- 
tiful as  last  year. 

OF  CABBAGE  AND  TOMATOES 
fvXRE  THAN  USUAL,    and  of  canned 
tcmatoes    14   percent    more  than 
the    average    for    the    last  five 
years.     Of  dried  beans  and  peas, 
all  we   can  use.     Of  fresh  vege- 
tables  more    than    last  year;  in 
particular,   more    asparagus,    snap  beans, 
l.; m  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, green  peas,  and  tcaatoes. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
FRESH  VEGETABLE  supplies  we  may  expect 
more  canned  vegetables  than  usual.  Rather 
less  of  seme  fresh  fruits  but  more  of 
others,   and  more  canned  fruits.     Of  meats 
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less  than  usual,  but  no  actual  shortage. 
As  much  milk  as  we  ordinarily  use. 


WE  COVE  BACK  to  the  question 
of  how  to  choose  our  food  so  we  oan  pay 
the  bill.  And  right  there  we  meet  a  com- 
forting fact.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  the 
best  meal,  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
the  most  expensive.  The  best  meal,  chosen 
without  regard  to  cost,  includes  a  certain 
variety  of  foods  selected  because  they 
furnish,  in  satisfying  combination  attrac- 
tively served,  the  substances  necessary 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  human 
body.  And  the  number  and  variety  of  com- 
binations that  meet  those  requirements  is 
in  our  country  almost  countless.  You 
can't  choose  by  price  alone,  either  for 
kind  or  quality.  But  you  can  choose  for 
kind  and  quality  within  price  limits  and 
come  out  suprisingly  well,  both  as  to  the 
food  value  and  the  palatability  of  your 
meal  -  if  you  know  how. 


THE  IDEAL  THING,  of  course, 
would  be   to  choose   for  nutritive  value, 
balance  and  individual  taste  without  res- 
pect to  cost.     But  when  you  must  count  it 
very  carefully,   follow  the  advice  of  the 
nutrition  specialists  and  begin  by  clas- 
sifying the  foods  we  use  in  five  groups 
such    as    these:     Milk;     vegetables  and 
fruits;    meats,     fish,     eggs,   and  cheese; 
bread  and  cereals;   fats  and  sugars.  Then 
choose    something    from    each    group  every 
cay.     That  will  do  for  a  general  pattern. 
The  details  are  more  complex. 


FOODS  IN  SOKE  OF  THOSE 
CROUPS  will  cost  more  than  others,  and 
among  the  more  expensive  are  milk,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  the  ''protective  "foods. 
You  cannot  afford  to  economize  by  cutting 
out  or  even  cutting  down  too  much  on  the 
protective  foods.  Therefore,  the  nu- 
tritionists suggest,  make  sure  of  milk, 
vegetables  and  fruits  first  of  all.  Then 
select  your  meats,  fish,  eggs,  or  cheese, 
your  bread  and  cereals,  and  such  fats 
and  sugars  as  you  may  need.  And  then, 
to  choose,  within  different  classes  of 
food,  the  low-cost  items,  in  order  to 
get  the  most  for  your  money  —  always  re- 
membering nutritive  value. 


fel  A-  n 

WHAT  THEN,  CAN  WE  DO 
ABOUT  MILK,  which  is  one  of  the  higher 
cost  foods?  That,  of  course,  is  what 
the  Federal  Government  and  many  of  the 
States  are  trying  to  find  out,  but  here 
is  something  to  remember.  Milk  may 
come  high,  but  it  gives  high  returns 
in  food  value,  and  supplements  all  other 
focds,  Milk  in  some  form  should  be  on 
your  list,  But  there  are  ways  to  econ- 
omize on  milk.  You  may  want  only  fresh 
milk  to  drink,  but  you  will  do  just  as 
well,  for  cooking  purposes,  to  buy  evaporat- 
ed milk  or  dried  milk,  which  usually  cost 
less.  The  food  values  are  practically 
the  same. 
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NOW  FOR  HIGH  FOOD  VALUES  AT  LEAST  COST  (continued) 


YOU  CAN  USE  DRIED  SKIM  MILK, 

add  a  little  more  butter  than  usual  to  your 
diet,  and  you  have  the  same  food  value  at 
considerably  lower  cost.  You  may  not 
find  dried  skim  milk  at  your  grocer's  now, 
but  keep  on  asking  for  it,  and  meantime 
try  the  nearest  baker  or  ice-cream  maker. 
They  use  dried  skim  milk  in  what  they  make, 
and  possibly  they  will  sell  it  tr  vou  in 
small  packages.  Or  maybe  you  can  arrange 
with  your  neighbors  to  buy  it  in  quantity, 
so  you  can  use  it  up  within  a  week  or  two, 
or  a  month.  It  does  not  keep  indefinitely, 
but  in  a  friction-top  can,  a  self-sealing 
jar,  or  any  other  container  if  tightly 
covered  and  in  a  cool  place,  it  will  keep 
a  month  or  more. 


WHEN  WE  COME  TO  VEGETABLES, 
it  is  probable  that  potatoes  will  continue 
to  be  as  good  a  buy  as  ever,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  Irish  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes  may  be  used  interchangeably 
in  the  diet.  This  is  not  to  say  they  con- 
tain exactly  the  same  focd  substances,  but 
some  of  the  same  and  each  has  its  advan- 
tages. In  the  South,  sweet  potatoes  arc 
cheaper . 


THE  NEXT  GREAT  VEGETABLE 
STAND-BY  is  dried  beans  or  peas.  They 
are  many-sided  in  food  value  and  next  to 
the  grains,  are  probably  the  cheapest 
crop  everywhere  in  the  world.  Money 
spent  for  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  gives 
good  returns. 


WE  MUST  HAVE  GREEN  AND  LEAFY 
FOODS,  and  there  we  turn  first  to  cab- 
bage, which  is  abundant  this  year,  and 
is  usually  the  cheapest  of  all  the  leafy 
vegetables.  When  we  can  pay  more,  we  may 
have  spinach  or  broccoli,  brussels  sprouts 
or  cauliflower,  snap  beans,  or  asparagus, 
green  peas,  etc.  But  the  more  expensive 
greens  are  no  better  in  food  value  than 
turnip  tops,  mustard,  or  the  edible  weeds. 
Use  yellow  vegetables,  too,  such  as  car- 
rots and  yellow  turnips.  And  if  you 
choose  carrots  and  use  them  raw,  grated, 
or  in  sticks  like  celery,  you  get  their 
full  food  value,  and  the  quantity  you 
use  will  not  cost  much.  This  is  true 
of  cabbage,  turnips,  celery,  and  all  the 
salad  vegetables  when  used  raw. 

AND  THEN  TOMATOES,  which  are 
highly  important,    fresh  or  canned.  For- 
tunately,    canned    tomatoes    are    on  hand 
in   abundance   for   this  winter.      A  tomato 
juice    cocktail    is   much   more    than   a  re- 
freshing   prelude    to    your    dinner.  The 
only    other    focd    that    is    equally  useful 
in  this  way  is  grapefruit  or  orange  juice 
—  or  any  of  the  citrus  fruits,  tangerines, 
lemons,  or  limes.     These  fruits  are  inter- 
changeable  with    tomatoes    in   the   diet  — 
but    tomatoes   are   usually   cheaper,    so  if 
you  choose  here  on  the  basis  of  prior  you 
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won't  go  wrong.  Even  the  baby  may  have 
either  tomato  juice,  or  orange  juice,  as 
the  price  may  dictate. 


FRUITS  of  all  kinds  are  im- 
portant for  many  of  the  same  reasons  vege- 
tables are  important,  but  one  of  the  sta- 
ple fruit  crops  is  smaller  than  usual  this 
year  —  apples.  There  are  more  peaches 
and  pears  this  year  than  last,  grapes  are 
not  quite  so  plentiful,  apricots  decidedly 
less.  But  of  most  fruits,  more  have  been 
canned  this  summer,  so  the  winter  supply 
of  canned  fruits  will  be  ahead  of  what  we 
had  last  year.  With  plenty  of  citrus 
fruits  fresh,  and  more  than  last  year  of 
the  canned  tomatoes  and  canned  fruits,  it 
should  be  possible  to  fare  very  well  by 
choosing  the  fruit  that  is  cheapest  in 
your  market  —  unless,  of  course,  you  have 
your  own  pantry  comfortably  filled  with 
what  you  have  canned  during  the  summer. 
And  you  can  always  use  some  dried  fruits 
—  especially  dried  prunes,  dried  peaches, 
and  apricots. 


WE  COME  THEN  TO  MEATS,  FISH, 
CHEESE,  AND  EGGS.  There  may  be  less  meat 
•on  the  market  than  usual  after  midwinter, 
when  present  stocks  are  gone.  Meantime, 
there  is  more  of  the  cheaper  grades  than 
usual,  because  of  the  emergency  slaughter 
of  cattle  from  the  drought  regions.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  (either  now  or 
later  when  more  of  the  choice  cuts  come 
on  the  market)   that  a  good  cook    can  make 


a  swiss  steak  out  of  cheap  cuts  that  she 
cannot  broil,  and  pot  roast  from  chuck  or 
round  or  rump.  Hash  or  stew  from  plate 
beef  is  just  as  nutritious  as  the  por- 
terhouse or  sirloin  steak.  Nor  is  there 
for  practical  purposes,  any  difference 
between  beef,  veal,  pork  and  lamb,  when 
it  comes  to  food  value. 

THE  CHEAPEST  LIVER,  too,  is 
just  as  nutritious  as  the  most  expensive. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  choice  and  pocket- 
book:  remembering  that,  skilfully  treated 
the  cheap  meats  can  surprise  the  epicure. 


THERE  ARE  ALSO  PLENTY  OF 
FISH,  which  usually  are  a  good  buy  be- 
cause there  is  so  little  waste  in  most 
of  the  market  kinds.  Canned  salmon  and 
canned  tuna  have  no  waste  at  all.  Fish 
have  all  the  chief  food  values  of  beef, 
pork,  lamb,  or  poultry,  and  some  besides. 
So,  if  you  like  fish,  you  can  count  on 
the  meat  supply  plus  the  fish  supply  and 
be  sure  of  as  much  of  these  foods  as  you 
could  possibly  want. 

WE  SHALL  HAVE  PLENTY  OF 
CHEESE,  which  should  not  be  too  expensive, 
and  is  such  concentrated  food  that  a 
pound  goes  a  long  way  in  food  value  - 
the  same  kind  of  food  value  we  count  on 
in  meat,  and  more  besides.  You  would 
not  want  a  cheese  dish  in  the  same  meal 
with  meat,  and  you  would  not  need  meat 
that  day.  Eggs,  of  course,  are  important, 
and  may  not  be  too  plentiful  this  winter. 
But  if  you  have  plenty  of  milk  and  cheese, 
and  some  lean  meat  or  fish,  you  can  do 
with  fewer  eggs. 

Continued  on  page  13 
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CAREFUL  CONSUMERS 
GET  MOST  FOOD  FOR 
THEIR  MONEY  BY= 

1.  PLANNING-  BEFORE  GOING-  TO 
MARKET 

2.  SHOPPING  AROUND  TO  COMPARE 
PRICES 

3.  BUYING  BY  GRADE 

4.  WATCHING  THE  SCALES 


CAREFUL  CONSUMERS 
GET  MOST  FOOD  FOR 
THEIR  MONEY  BY: 

5.  TAKING  HOME  THE  MEAT  TRIMMINGS 

6.  LEARNING-  HOW  TO  SUBSTITUTE 
LOW-COST  FOODS 

7.  USING  THE  LEFT  OVERS 

6.  CHECKING  ON  WEIGHTS  OF 
PACKAGES 


WHAT  ARE  FAIR 


PRICES  ? 


I 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FAIR  PRICES 
has  existed  ever  since  exchange  began. 
Aristotle,  St.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  many  other  philosophers  and  religious 
teachers  attempted  to  state  the  princi- 
ples of  arriving  at  "just  prices".  To 
them  these  principles  were  fairly  simple. 
They  argued  that  prices  of  goods  should 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  labor  required 
in  producing  them. 

OUR  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  ECON- 
OMY is  so  complex  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  figure  just  or  reasonable 
prices  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  scholars. 

TO  DETERMINE  A  FAIR  PRICE 
for  pork  chops  it  would  be  necessary  to 
find  out  how  much  time  the  farmer  spent 
in  growing  the  hog  and  in  growing  feed 
for  the  hog.  The  labour  of  the  commis- 
sion man,  the  packer,  the  wholesale  meat 
dealer,  the  retailer  and  other  dealers 
would  have  to  be  considered. 


IN  ADDITION  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  consider  the  labor  involved  in 
transporting  hogs  and  hog  products  by 
truck  and  by  railroad  and  even  the  labor 
which  went  into  manufacturing  the  trucks, 
building  the  railroads,  and  constructing 
the  warehouses,  packing  plants  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  get  the  hog  pro- 
ducts from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 

THESE  LABOR  COSTS  and  many 
others  would  then  have  to  be  allocated  to 
determine  the  labor  involved  in  producing 
and  marketing  a  pound  of  pork  chops. 

BECAUSE  our  economic  system 
is  so  complicated  it  may  seem  impossible 
to  judge  whether  or  not  any  price  is  rea- 
sonable. There  are,  however,  some  general 
principles  which  the  consumer  can  safely 
follow.  We  shall  mention  three  of  these 
principles  very  briefly  and  discuss  a 
little  more  fully  a  fourth  principle  which 
has  been  used  extensively  in  judging  the 
fairness  of  price  changes  during  the  past 
year.    These  principles  are: 

( 1 )  Prices  of  the  commodity  in 
different  markets  should  be  the 
same  except  for  differences  in 
transportation  costs  and  differ- 
ences in  quality.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  consumers 
in  Scranton  a  month  ago  should  pay. 
an  average  of  10.3  cents  per  pound 
of  bread  while  consumers  in  Pitts- 
burgh paid  two  cents  less.  The 
cost  of  transporting  flour  from 
mill  to  bakery  is  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  price  of  bread, 
and  average  city  prices  of  bread 
should  be  about  the  same  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  case  of 
bulky  foods,  like  potatoes,  prices 
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CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  AND  FARM  VALUES  OF  TYPICAL  MONTHLY 
PURCHASES  PER  FAMILY   OF   CERTAIN  FOODS 


1929 


1930 


931 


i  932 


I  933 


FIRST  8  MONTHS 
1934 


HOW  MUCH  OF  WHAT  YOU  PAID  FOR.  FOOD  WENT  TO  THE  FAR,MER_  ? 

£ac/7  iv/70/e  p/'/e  of  a/o//arsi  &/?o&r<?  tt^a-r  //4<s  co/vsc/fner  pa/W.  The  a'arA'  /oar-/*  of 
each  p/'/e.  ^honr^s  -the  c/o//ar&  -/-he  farmer-  rece/i/ed. 

See  page  /3  for  more-  c/e-f-a/'/ec/  f/ grumes', 


necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
distance  from  producing  areas. 


( 2 )  Prices  should  be  closely 

related  to  quality.  The  consumer 
who  pays  a  premium  price  should 
get  premium  quality.  Consumers  who 
are  willing  to  buy  the  lower  grades 
should  be  able  to  get  them  more 
cheaply.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  consumers  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  grades  and 
standards,  in  packages  of  known 
weight,  and  in  the  labeling  of 
packages  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
dicate clearly  and  accurately  the 
quality  of  the  contents. 

( 3 )  A  reasonable  price  would  be 

high  enough  to  allow  farmers  as  a 

group  reasonably  good  standards  of 

living .  Prices  received  by  far- 
mers have  been  very  low  since  1930. 
Many  farmers  lost  their  farms, 
and  living  standards  dropped  to  a 
dangerously  low  level  during  the 
depression.  Some  improvement  was 
made  in  1933  and  during  the  past  two 
months  the  drought  has  raised  prices 
at  the  farm,  but  further  increases 
will  be  necessary  to  restore  to  the 
farmers  a  purchasing  power  as  great 
as  they  had  before  the  war. 


( 4 j     Charges  for,  trans-  

portatiLon_!  processing  and  mar- 
keting should  be  as_low  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  main-  

tenance  of_ef f ic_ient  services .  , 

These  charges  should  drop  when 
wages  and  other  costs  drop.  As 
already  noted,  a  proper  return 
to  labor  is  part  of  a  fair  price, 
but  when  wages  or  other  costs  go 
up,  these  charges  should  not  be 
increased  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  higher  costs.  This 
principle  has  been  used  a  great 
deal  during  the  past  year  as  a 
guide  to  the  reasonableness  of 
price  changes. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS  is  gathering  and  studying  price 
data  from  many  sources  and  has  calculated 
from  month  to  month  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  relation  between  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  and  prices  paid  by  city 
consumers  for  the  most  important  foods 
and  for  some  cotton  products. 

THE  PILES  OF  DOLLARS  above 
and  the  table  of  figures  on  page  13 
give  a  summary  of  these  price  comparisons 
based  on  14  foods.  These  figures  rhow 
for  each  year  since  1924  the  average  cost 
of  a  month's  supply  of  these  foods  for  a 
typical  family, 
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WHAT  ARE  FAIR  PRICES?  (Continued) 


THE  FOODS  included  are 
12.4  pounds  of  beef,  6.2  pounds  of  pork, 
0,7  pounds  of  lamb,  1.9  pounds  hens,  5.1 
dozen  eggs,  28.1  quarts  whole  milk,  6.4 
pounds  of  evaporated  milk  5.5  pounds  but- 
ter, 1.0  pounds  cheese,  2.9  pounds 
rice,  58.7  pounds  potatoes,  22.0  pounds 
flour,  44.2  pounds  bread  and  1.9  pounds 
of  macaroni. 

THE  FARM  VALUES  represent 
the  amount  of  money  received  by  farmers 
for  the  raw  materials  going  into  these 
foods.  The  difference  between  the  retail 
values  and  the  farm  values  (or  the  "spread") 
represents  all  the  charges  for  trans- 
portation, processing  and  marketing.* 

THESE  FIGURES  are  being  kept 
up  to  date  and  studied  in  detail  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  They 
are  very  useful  in  determining  when  city 
retail  prices  are  out  of  line  with  prices 
at  the  farm. 

FROM  1929  to  1932  the  table 
opposite  shows  that  city  retail  prices 
of  these  foods  dropped  36  percent;  the 
farm  prices  dropped  55  percent;  while 
charges  for  transportation,  processing  and 
marketing  dropped  only  18  percent.  Many 
of  the  costs  of  food  distribution  and  pro- 
cessing are  relatively  fixed,  This  fact 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  severe  drop 
in  farm  prices  during  a  depression. 

AS  PRICES  IMPROVE  it  is  im- 
portant that  distribution  costs  be  kept 
low,  and  that  charges  should  not  increase 
more  than  enough  to  cover  such  additional 
costs  as  high  wage  rates  and  processing 
taxes . 


SO    FAR    THE    INCREASE  in 

charges  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
reasonable.  Comparing  the  first  six 
months  of  1934  with  the  first  half  of 
1933,  we  find  that  the  charges  for  trans- 
porting, processing  and  marketing  the 
family's  food  supply  of  14  foods  for  a 
month  have  increased  $1.18. 

ABOUT  ONE  HALF  of  this  in- 
crease is  accounted  for  by  the  processing 
taxes  on  wheat  and  hogs.  The  other  half 
is  due  largely  to  higher  wages  and  other 
higher  costs.  There  has  been  no  general 
pyramiding  of  food  prices. 


THE  CONSUMER  naturally  is 
interested  not  only  in  the  average  situ- 
ation but  in  the  facts  about  prices  of  in- 
dividual food  items.  There  is  not  room 
to  discuss  each  item  here,  but  consumers 
can  use  the  data  published  regularly  in 
the  Guide  to  check  on  the  reasonableness 
of  prices  and  of  price  changes. 

THE  FAIRNESS  OF  PRICES  can 

by  judged  by  comparing  price  changes  in 
city  stores  with  changes  in  prices  paid 
to  farmers,  by  comparing  prices  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  by  comparing  prices 
of  different  grades  and  qualities  of 
foods . 

Senior  Agricultural  Economist 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


SEE    TABLE  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE  SHOWING  COST  OF  TRANSPORTING,  PROCESSING  AND  MARKETING  FOODS,  1924  to  1934. 
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WHAT  ARE  FAIR  PRICES?     (Continued  from  opposite  page) 


COST  OF  TRANSPORTING,  PROCESSING  AND  MARKETING  FOODS,   1924  to  1934 

iSpread  between  cost  of  a  month's  supply  of  14  foods  for  a  typical  family  and  the  value 

of  these  foods  at  the  farm) 

Retail  Value  Margin  between  values  at  Percentage 

Year                Value  at  farm  farm  and  at  retail  margin 

1924  $24.04  $10.81  $13.23  55.0% 

1925  26.24  12.54  13.70  52.2 

1926  26.97  13.04  13.93  51.6 

1927  26.16  12.19  13.96  53.4 

1928  25.97  12.44  13.73  52.9 

1929  26.11  12.40  13.71  52.5 

1930  24.20  10.82  13.46  55.6 

1931  19.89  7.55  12.35  62.1 

1932  16.78  5.54  11.24  67.0 

1933  16.44  5.81  10.63  64.7 

1934  (first 

8  months)          17.95  6.59  11.36  63.3 


NOW  FOR  HIGH  FOOD  VALUES  AT  LEAST  COST  (continued  from  p.  7) 


AND  NOW  TO  FATS  AND  SUGARS. 
Salt  pork  is  the  least  expensive  of  fat 
meats  and,  when  cooked  with  vegetables,  or 
rice,  or  any  of  the  bland  foods,  gives 
them  flavor.  Lard  has  usually  been  the 
cheapest  of  the  cooking  fats,  and  for 
shortening  in  hot  biscuits  or  pastry  good 
lard  is  unexcelled.  For  some  kinds  of 
frying  you  may  prefer  vegetable  oils  for 
flavor.  Among  the  salad  oils  you  can 
doubtless  be  happy  with  corn  or  cottonseed 
oils  which  cost  less  than  olive  oil  and 
serve  the  same  purpose  on  your  table.  When 
it  comes  to  table  fats  you  have  your  choice 
of  butter,  with  the  food  values  of  milk 
fat,  and  margarine,  which  is  a  good  fuel 
food  and  always  somewhat  cheaper  than  but- 
ter.    There  is  plenty  of  both,  and  you  can 


choose  according  to  your  pocketbook  —  pro- 
vided you  get  plenty  of  milk  fat  in  the 
form  of  whole  milk  or  cream. 


SUGAR  —  white  sugar  —  is 
an  energy  food  and  serves  exactly  the  same 
purpose  in  the  diet  as  the  starch  in  your 
bread  and  cereals.  But  it  is  highly  con- 
centrated. The  amount  of  sugar  you  actual- 
ly need  if  you  have  plenty  of  bread,  milk 
and  potatoes  will  not  cost  you  much. 

SO  THERE  WILL  BE  PLENTY  OF 

all  the  important  kinds  of  food  this  win- 
ter. If  you  follow  the  plan  suggested  here, 
you  can  make  a  food  budget  which  you  may  be 
able  to  balance  two  ways  at  once  —  one  way, 
to  make  food  values  meet  food  needs;  the  other, 
to  make  cost  meet  the  money  you  have  to  spend. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

AVERAGE      PRICES  OF 
35  FOODS  in  51  cities  are  listed 
here   every   two    weeks.     This  in- 
formation   is    gathered    by    U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

THE  CONSUMERS'  FOOD 
BILL  went  up  rather  sharply  in 
August.  While  further  increases 
are  likely  during  the  rest  cf 
this  year  and  the  first  part  of 
next  year  the  rise  will  probably 
be  much  more  moderate  than  it  was 
during  August. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS  estimates  that  the  av- 
erage increase  in  food  prices  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  ending  August  28 
amounted  to  3.2  percent. 

THE  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICE 
INDEX  for  August  28  was  115.3  per- 
cent of  the  1913  level.  Last  year 
at  this  time  the  index  was  at  107.1. 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Apr.  24 

1934  


Aug.  14 
1934 


Aug.  28 
1934 


Change  in 

4  months 


Dairy  Products 

Milk,  qt. 

Cheese,  lb. 

Butter,  lb. 
Beef 

Round  steak,  lb. 

Rib  roast,  lb. 

Chuck  roast,  lb. 
Pork 

Chops,  lb. 

Lard,  lb. 

Who.  smo .  ham,  lb 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb. 

Breast  lamb,  lb. 

Square  chuck,  lb. 
Poultry _and  Eggs 

Hens,  lb. 

Eggs,  doz. 
Bread 

White,  lb. 

Rye,  lb. 

Whole  Wheat,  lb. 


t 

11.1 
23.6 
28.8 

26.5 
21.5 
15.8 

24.1 
10.3 
18.7 

26.4 
10.8 
18.8 

24.8 
23.5 


11.3 
23.6 
32.1 

29.0 
22.6 
16.5 

25.8 
11.3 
23.9 

24.7 
10.3 
18.2 

24.0 
30.3 


11.4 
24.3 
33.6 

29.8 
23.2 
17.2 

32.5 
13.1 
25.0 

25.1 
10.5 
18.6 

24.5 
32.9 


% 

2.7 
3.0 
16.7 

12.5 
7.9 
8.9 

34.9 
27.2 
33.7 

-4.9 
-2.8 
-1.1 

-1.2 
40.0 


8. 

0 

8 

3 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

6 

8 

8 

8 

9 

3 

5 

8 

7 

8 

.9 

8 

9 

2 

3 

(Continued) 


FOOD  PRICES  on  August  28  were 
7.7  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
14.4  percent  higher  than  two  years  ago. 

MEAT  PRICES,  that  were  even 
lower,  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured commodities,  than  were  the  prices 
of  other  farm  products,  have  recovered 
more  than  prices  of  other  foods  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  pork  products.  Prices  of  pork 
chops  and  other  cuts  of  pork  have  gone  up 
very  rapidly  during  August.  Beef  prices 
and  lamb  prices  have  also  made  some  ad- 
vance although  prices  of  lamb  are  now  a 
little  bit  below  the  levels  of  last  spring. 


August  included  a  rise  of  0.1  cent  a  pound 
for  bread  and  a  rise  of  0.1  cent  a  quart  for 
fluid  milk.  Both  of  these  increases  are  im- 
portant because  of  the  large  amounts  of  these 
items  used  by  consumers. 

BREAD  PRICES  HAVE  GONE  UP  rather 
steadily  since  the  beginning  of  July.  Wheat 
prices  and  flour  prices  which  rose  rapidly  in 
July  and  early  August  fell  off  somewhat  during 
the  last  part  of  the  month. 

THE  PRICES  OF  BREAD  SHOULD  GO 
NO  HIGHER  unless  there  should  be  some  fur- 
ther increase  in  flour  prices  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 


OTHER  IMPORTANT  INCREASES  in 

prices  to  consumers  during  the  last  half  of 


THE   AVERAGE   COST   of   a  month's 
supply    of    14    important    foods    for    a  typical 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Apr.  24 
1934  


Aug.  14 
1934 


Cereal  Products 

Flour,  lb. 

Macaroni,  lb. 

Wheat  cereal, 

28  oz.  pkg. 
Vegetables  -canned 

Corn,  #2  can 

Peas,  #2  can 

Tomatoes,  #2  can 
Vegetables  -_fresh 

Potatoes,  lb. 

Onions,  lb. 

Cabbage,  lb. 
Vegetables  -..fresh 

Lettuce,  head 

Spinach,  lb. 

Carrots,  bunch 
Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  §2\  can 

Pears,  #2-§-  can 

Pineapple,  #2|-  can 
Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb. 

Bananas,  doz. 

Oranges,  doz. 


Aug,  28 
1934 


Change  in 
4  months 


city  family  increased  from  $18.51 
on  August  14  to  $19.08  on  August 
28.     The  average  cost  of  the  same 


4 

7 

5 

0 

5 

.0 

6 

.4 

list  of  goods  in  1931  was  $19.89. 

15 

5 

15 

.7 

15 

.8 

1 

.9 

24 

2 

24 

3 

24 

3 

0 

4 

THE  FARMER  RECEIVED 

$7.50  of  the  $19.08  spent   for  a 

month's  supply  of  these  foods  on 

11 

3 

11 

3 

11 

4 

0 

9 

August  28,  leaving  $11.58  to  pay 

16 

5 

16 

8 

17 

0 

3 

.0 

for  the  cost  of  transporting,  pro- 

10 

6 

10 

4 

10 

4 

-  1 

9 

cessing  and  marketing.  * 

2. 

7 

2. 

0 

2. 

1 

-22. 

2 

THE  FARMER  got  about 

4. 

5 

4. 

5 

4 

4 

-  2 

2 

39  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  by 

3. 

5 

3 

6 

3 

5 

0 

0 

consumers  for  these  foods  on  Aug- 

ust 28.     This  does  not  include  the 

9. 

3 

9 

5 

9 

1 

-  2 

2 

amount  received  by  hog  producers 

6. 

5 

8 

8 

8 

9 

36 

9 

and  wheat  producers  in  the  form  of 

5 

5 

4 

9 

4 

9 

-10 

9 

benefit  and  rental  payments. 

17 

9 

18 

6 

18 

7 

4 

5 

FARMERS    HAVE  BEEN 

20 

.8 

21 

.4 

21 

.6 

3 

.8 

getting  a  much  better  price  for 

21 

.9 

22 

.4 

22 

5 

2 

7 

hogs,  which    had    been   at   a  very 

low  level    for    some    time.  Their 

6 

5 

6. 

0 

5. 

8 

-10. 

8 

hogs  sold   for   64   cents  more  per 

22 

4 

23 

5 

22 

9 

2 

2 

100  lbs.  on  August  15  than  a  month 

27 

7 

37 

5 

37 

2 

34 

3 

before . 

NEWS-NOTES     FROM      THE      CONSUMERS'      COUNSEL'S  DESK 


SO  MANY  FARMERS  HAD  TO  dis- 
pose of  their  cattle  because  of  lack  of 
feed  due  to  the  drought  that  there  had  to 
be  immediate  action.  AAA  has  bought  six 
million  of  these  cattle  and  100,000  sheep 
—  and  is  still  buying,  but  now  at  a  slower 
rate . 

IN  THIS  HUGE  PROJECT,  AAA's 
depression-fighters  found  themselves  up 
against  an  overwhelming  mass  of  detailed 
work  to  be  dispatched  with  express  speed 
...  a  war-time  job  in  peace-time.  They 
tackled  it. 

IT'S  TWO-WAY  RELIEF,  meeting 
not  only  the  farmer's  emergency  but  at  the 


same  time  the  need  of  many  city  people  too 
poor  to  buy  meat.  For  the  meat  from  these 
animals  is  given  free  to  unemployed  fam- 
ilies who  are  on  relief. 

ONE  METHOD  of  meeting  the 
amazing  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves —  harassed  by  a  surplus  and  a  lack 
at  the  same  time. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CONSUMERS  of  .  40 
nations,  numbering  70  millions,  were  re- 
presented this  month  in  London  at  the  con- 
ference of  the  International  Co-operative  Al- 
liance. Organizations  of  co-operative  con- 
sumers claim  about  1,500,000  members  in  the 
United  States. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  Aug.  28,  1934  (cents) 


Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

Markets 

at. 

lb 

1  h 

United  States 

11 

.4 

24 

- 

7 

c 

12 

.0 

23 

A/  W 

8 

34 

i  w 

11 

.0  . 

27 

n 

OQ 

Q 

• 

Birmingham  

13 

.5 

20 

,  4 

34 

6 

DAIRY  rKUDUO  lw 

10 

.7 

2o 

7 

35 

0 

>  w 

14 

.0 

28 

2 

35 

.  3 

but iaio  

12 

.0 

27 

,2 

32 

9 

i  W 

PRICED    JP    MILK,    BUTTER    AND    UHEEdE  aj.1 

n„  x  x  _ 

Butte  

11 

.0 

20 

,9 

31 

,7 

went  up  during  the  last  half  of  Aug- 

unarieston, o.  l  

13 

.0 

21 

.1 

32 

5 

>  w 

ust.      The    rise    in   prices    of  fluid 

Chicago  

10 

.0 

27 

.1 

33 

7 

milk   and    cheese,    however,    has  been 

Cincinnati  

12 

,0 

25, 

,8 

32 

.  0 

very    moderate    since    last    spring  — 

Cleveland  

11 

.0 

25.3 

32 

,  i 

amounting  to  about  3  percent. 

Columbus  

10. 

,0 

26 

,0 

32 

,7 

10 

,0 

25 

,6 

32 

.  9 

butter  prices  have  CjUne  uf  about  lr  per- 

9 

.0 

24 

.9 

34 

.  6 

cent    since    April,    and    the  advance 

11 

.0 

24 

.1 

•  33 

,  7 

was  particularly  rapid  during  August. 

12 

.0 

25 

.1 

34 

,  3 

Houston  

12 

,0 

20, 

.5 

33 

,  i 

iHh   higher    rKivfc.s    are    aeiiniteiy  aue 

Indianapolis   

9 

.0 

25, 

,4 

33 

.  8 

to    the   drought   which   has   held  milk 

Jacksonville  

14,0 

19.8 

"^3 

Ow  i 

4 

production  at  low  levels  all  summer. 

12.0 

/CO  , 

o 

,  /£ 

32 

w»w  , 

1 

Pasture  conditions  have  been  very  poor 

Little  KOCK  

12 

.0 

OO 

1 

,  1 

31 

W  JL  i 

7 

•  w 

and   feed   is   scarce   and    high— priced. 

Los  Angeles  

...  11.0 

oo 

O 

,  c. 

32 , 

,7 

Louisville  

11 

.0 

OK 

A 

,  4 

32 

7 

hviiiN  nuw  rARia  prile^  oi  outtenat  are  low 

Manchester  

11 

.0 

,  0 

^4 

w*±  . 

>  W 

in  relation  to  the  cost  of  feeds  so 

Menrohis  

11 

.0 

20, 

,6 

33 

WW  i 

1 

it    is    likely    that    milk  production 

Milwaukee  

10 

.0 

24 

.6 

32 

7 

•  W 

per  cow  will  continue  lower  than  nor- 

Minneapolis  

10 

.0 

24 

.1 

32 

W»w 

mal  for  several  months. 

Mobile  

.  12 

.8 

22 

.1 

32 

W 

o 

t  w 

13 

.0 

24 

.5 

35 

ww 

.  8 

oiuw-Ko   ur    duiiejR   on   September   1  were 

14 

.0 

30 

.7 

34 

WT 

7 

reported  at  121  million  pounds.  This 

New  Orleans  

11 

.0 

22 

.0 

32 

a 

•  W 

is   04  million  pounds   less   tnan  last 

New  York  

12 

.5 

27 

.8 

34 

.  9 

year's  stocks  of  the  same  date. 

Nori OIK  

14 

.0 

20 

.9 

33 

_  4 

Omaha  , 

10 

.0 

23 

.8 

O  JL 

A 
.  *± 

FARM  PRICES  OF  BUTTERFAT   rose   from  22.1 

Peoria..  

10 

.0 

22 

.7 

71 
Oi 

1 

•  Jl 

cents    a    pound    on    July    15    to    24. 3 

Philadelphia  

11 

.0 

27 

.4 

O  1 

2 

cents  on  August  15. 

Pittsburgh  

11 

.0 

25 

.6 

p 

■  W 

11 

.0 

25 

.2 

O 

•  jC 

WHOLESALE    MILK    prices    increased  only 

10 

.4 

20 

.7 

79 

i  *± 

siigntly:    from  51-50  to  51.52  a  hun- 

Providence  

12 

.0 

23 

.7 

7id 
Oft 

.  f 

dred  pounds. 

Richmond  

12 

.0 

22 

.9 

77 
oo 

Q 

.  O 

Rochester  

12 

.0 

26. 

.6 

7? 

n 

,  w 

St.  LOUIS  

11. 

0 

23. 

2 

WW  • 

7 
f 

fx       n  _ 1 

St .  Paul  

10. 

0 

24. 

2 

Salt  Lake  City  

10. 

0 

19. 

6 

Wfe  . 

Q 
o 

San  Francisco  

12. 

0 

27. 

7 

33 . 

9 

Savannah  

13. 

0 

21. 

0 

33. 

1 

Scranton  

11. 

0 

25. 

3 

34. 

5 

Seattle  

9. 

7 

20. 

4 

33. 

9 

Springfield,  111. 

10. 

0 

23. 

3 

32. 

1 

FOOD  PRICE  INCREASE  WAS  LESS  IN 
SOME  REGIONS  THAN  IN  OTHERS 


7.2% 


UNITED  STATES  7.4% 


8.6  <#> 


CITY  FOOD  PRICES  went  up 
7.4  percent  this  summer,  but  the  rise 
was  less  in  the  southeastern  states  than 
in  the  central  states.  This  map  was  made 
from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
tail food  price  reports  for  April  24, 
1934  and  August  28,  1934. 

THE  CITIES  REPORTING  in 
each  region  were:  North  Atlantic  -  Bos- 
ton, Bridgport,  Buffalo,  Fall  River, 
Manchester,  Newark,  New  Haven,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Me., 
Providence,  Rochester,  Scranton;  South 
Atlantic  -  Altanta,  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton, Jacksonville,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Sa- 
vannah, Washington,  D.  C;  North  Central 
-  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Peoria, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Springfield,  111.; 
South  Central  -  Birmingham,  Dallas,  Hous- 


ton, Little  Rock,  Louisville,  Memphis, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans;  Western  -  Butte, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Ore.;  Salt 
Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 

FARMERS  ARE  GETTING  A  BETTER 
INCOME  out  of  the  higher  prices  paid  by 
city  people  for  food,  although  not  all  of 
the  increase  goes  to  farmers.  Cash  income 
of  farmers  will  be  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  this  year  than  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  estimate. 

THE  FARMER'S  SHARE  of  what 
a  city  family  pays  for  a  month's  supply  of 
14  foods  has  gone  up  from  $5.54  in  1932 
to  $6.59  in  the  first  8  months  of  1934. 
Changes  in  the  family's  food  cost,  year 
by  year,  and  in  the  farmer's  share 
of  it,  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  13. 
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Averaee  Retail 

Prices.  Aug,. 

28 , 

1934 

( cents 

) 

White 

Rye 

Whole  Whe 

Markets 

j  

(It 

>•) 

(lb 

.  ) 

BREAD 

U  n  ite  d_S  tat  p§_ 

8. 

4 

8. 

9 

8. 

9 

Atlanta  

8. 

9 

9. 

4 

9. 

1 

Baltimore   

8. 

7 

9 

2 

9. 

8 

THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  BREAD  has   gone  up 

Birmingham  

9. 

6 

9. 

6 

9. 

8 

again. 

Boston  

8. 

3 

9. 

4 

8. 

9 

Bridgeport  

8.7 

9 

1 

9 

2 

INCREASES  of  0.1   cent  a  pound  were  re- 

Buffalo  

8. 

3 

8. 

3 

9. 

2 

ported  for  both  wheat  and  rye  bread. 

Butte  

9. 

5 

9. 

7 

9 

6 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

...  8. 

9 

9 

5 

10 

4 

THE  PRESENT  AVERAGE  price  of  8.4  cents  a 

Chicago  

7. 

3 

7 

7 

8 

9 

pound  is  0.3  cent  above  the  price  re- 

Cincinnati  

...  7 

9 

9 

4 

9 

6 

ported   on  July   3   and   0.5   cent  above 

Cleveland  

7 

8 

8 

3 

8 

5 

the  price  which  was  reported  from  De- 

Columbus  

8 

2 

8 

9 

9 

3 

cember  5,  1933  through  March  13,  1934. 

Dallas  

7 

8 

7 

9 

7 

6 

Denver...  

,  7 

4 

8 

9 

7 

6 

AT  THE  LOW  POINT  in  the  first  four  months 

Detroit   

7 

2 

7 

.5 

7 

5 

of   1933   the   price   was   quoted   at  6.4 

Fall  River  

8 

.1 

8 

.7 

9 

1 

cents  a  pound  which  is  2   cents  lower 

Houston   

7 

.8 

7 

.9 

7 

6 

than  the  present  level. 

Indianapolis 

.  7 

.3 

7 

.7 

8 

8 

Jacksonville 

..  9 

.8 

9 

.9 

10 

3 

THE  INCREASES  in  retail  bread  prices  dur- 

Kansas City 

8 

.3 

8 

.9 

9 

0 

ing  the  past  few  months  have  been  some- 

Little Rock 

10 

.0 

9 

.7 

10 

.0 

what  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  in- 

Los Angeles 

.  7 

.7 

9 

.4 

8 

.1 

creased  cost  of  flour  and  other  bread 

Louisville   

7 

.4 

8 

.0 

8 

2 

ingredients . 

Manchester   

8 

.8 

9 

.6 

9 

1 

Memphis   

8 

5 

8 

.9 

9 

3 

THE  WHOLESALE  COST  of  the  ingredients  in 

Milwaukee  

7 

2 

7 

.1 

7 

6 

a  typical  pound  loaf  of  bread  on  Aug- 

Minneapolis 

.  8 

4 

8 

8 

9 

2 

ust    28   was    estimated    at    about  2.25 

Mobile  

8 

9 

9 

7 

9 

7 

cents. 

Newark  

9 

1 

9 

2 

9. 

4 

New  Haven  

.  8, 

6 

9 

0 

9. 

3 

THE    PRESENT    SPREAD    between  ingredient 

New  Orleans..  .  . 

.  .  8 

3 

9 

0 

9. 

7 

costs  and  retail  prices  is  the  highest 

New  York  

..  .  8 

8 

8 

8 

9. 

2 

since  the  summer  of  1931. 

Norfolk  

8 

4 

8 

8 

9. 

3 

Omaha   

8 

3 

8 

7 

8. 

3 

PART  OF  THE  INCREASED  spread  may  be  ac- 

Peoria   

8 

2 

9 

0 

8. 

6 

counted    for    by    higher    wages    in  the 

Philadelphia 

.  8 

6 

9 

2 

9. 

7 

packing    industry    and    in    the  retail 

Pittsburgh 

....  8 

4 

8 

8 

9. 

2 

trade . 

Portland,  Me.  . 

....  9 

1 

9 

5 

9 

6 

Portland,  Ore. 

9 

1 

10 

1 

9. 

2 

BREAD   PRICES   SHOULD   NOT   GO   ANY  HIGHER. 

Providence  

8 

2 

3 

8 

9. 

6 

however,   unless  prices  of  flour  should 

Richmond  

8 

6 

8 

8 

9 

3 

go  up  again.     Flour  prices  do  not  now 

Rochester  .  

8 

1 

8 

2 

8. 

9 

seem  likely  to   increase  very  substan- 

St. Louis  

8 

4 

9 

0 

9 

5 

tially  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

St.  Paul  

.  8 

6 

9 

0 

9 

5 

Salt  Lake  City 

...  7 

6 

8 

.9 

7 

8 

San  Francisco 

9 

.2 

9 

.1 

8 

8 

- 

Savannah  

9 

4 

9 

8 

10 

4 

Scranton  

9 

3 

9 

6 

9 

7 

Seattle  

9 

1 

9 

7 

9 

1 

Springfield,  111. 

....  8 

.6 

9 

.2 

9 

.7 
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Washington,  D. 

C. 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

Q 

MILK 


CONSUMER  NEWS 


NATIONAL   MILK   SURVEY:     CONSUMERS'   COUNSEL'S  FIRST  SUMMARY  FOR  5S  CITIES 


AMOUNT  OF  fam- 
ily milk  purchases  was  re- 
ported by  29,485  families, 
all  of  whom  had  children  in 
school . 

161,010  v/as  the 
total  number  of  persons  in 
the  families  -  78,387  of 
them  children.  Average 
family  had  from  2  to  3 
children;  average  family  in- 
come represented  was 
$21.29  week. 


NO  FRESH  MILK  at  all  was 
bought  by  over  14%  of  the  families. 
Less  than  1£  quarts  a  day  per  family 
was  average  purchase  of  fresh  milk  — 
just  over  half  a  pint  a  day  per  person. 
Nearly  half  these  "persons"  were  children. 

BUT  EVAPORATED  MILK  was 
bought  -  about   two   tall   cans   and  about 

MILK  IN 

MANY  SCHOOL-CHILDREN  are 
to  buy  milk  cheaply  in  England  under  the 
"milk-in-school  scheme",  in  which  the 
Milk  Marketing  Board  co-operates  with 
the  national  Government  and  with  educa- 
tion and  public-health  authorities. 

A  PRICE  CUT  was  announced 
by  the  Board  last  month,  from  a  penny 
(2  cents)  to  a  half-penny  (1  cent)  for  a 
chird  of  a  pint. 

IT  IS  EXPECTED  THAT  the 
number  of  school  children  taking  this 
ration  will  go  up  from  a  million  to  three 
million. 


half  a  small  can  a  week 
per  family. 

THESE     MILK  pur- 
chases    -     adding  together 

fresh    and    canned  milk   

are  very  low  compared  with 
the  milk  quantities  speci- 
fied by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  balanced 
diets . 

LESS  MILK  was  pur- 
chased by  the  average  family 
than    even    the  "restricted" 

diet    allows    the    lowest-priced  of 

the  Bureau's  four  levels  of  food-buying, 
a  diet  considered  too  low  in  nutritive  con- 
tent to  live  on  safely  for  long. 


THE  CONSUMERS'  COUN- 
SEL comments  upon  the  results  of  the  survey 
on  page  2  of  this  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE. 

SCHOOLS 

NOT  ONLY  SOCIAL  SERVICE, 
says  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  but  also 
good  merchandising  policy  —  likely  to 
make  a  "milk-minded"  nation  in  the  future. 

"MEDICAL  RESEARCH  has 
shown",  said  an  authority  in  a  radio  talk 
from  London  last  month,  "that  the  addition 
of  a  pint  a  day  to  the  diet  of  a  growing 
boy  improves  the  growth  rate,  the  physique, 
the  power  of  resistance  to  disease,  and 
the  mentality." 

BUT  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
MILK  in  Great  Britain  is  such,  he  added, 
that  "there  is  not  one  pint  per  head  of  the 
population  even  if  we  could  get  it  to  them." 


HOW  MUCH  MILK  ARE 
|  CHILDREN  GETTING? 
j     Women       have  been 

looking  into  this 
|  in  59  cities  in  46 
|  States.  We  are 
[  summarizing  their 
J  reports,  and  here 
.  are  the  first  find- 
|     ings — briefly  set 

down    as     they  come 

from  the  tabulators. 
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Average  Retail  Prices.  Aug,  28,  1934_(cents)  

Flour    Macaroni  Wheat  cereal 


Markets 

(lb. 

\ 

<Ib.) 

J28  oz 

okg) 

United  States 

5. 

0 

15. 

8 

24. 

3 

CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Atlanta  

5. 

6 

16. 

6 

25. 

9 

Baltimore  

5. 

0 

16. 

3 

23. 

8 

Birmingham   

.  5. 

1 

15. 

9 

25. 

4 

THERE  WAS  VERY  LITTLE  CHANGE   in  prices 

Boston  

5. 

4 

16. 

7 

23. 

1 

of    cereal    products    during    the  last 

Bridgeport  

5. 

5 

16. 

6 

25. 

6 

half    of    August.     Average    prices  of 

Buffalo   

5. 

2 

15. 

9 

23. 

6 

flour   and   of  wheat   cereals  remained 

Butte  

5. 

2 

16. 

2 

25. 

9 

the  same  and  macaroni  is  reported  up 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

5. 

6 

16. 

2 

26. 

3 

0.1  cent  a  pound. 

Chicago  

4. 

9 

15. 

3 

24. 

7 

Cincinnati..  . 

.  4. 

6 

14. 

4 

21. 

4 

FLOUR   PRICES   are    now   about    6  percent 

Cleveland 

A 

Q  , 

.8 

17. 

.2 

23. 

.5 

higher  than  they  were  on  April  24. 

Columbus  

..  4, 

.4 

16, 

.7 

26, 

,8 

Dallas  

5. 

.1 

17 

.5 

25, 

.0 

THE  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  ROSE  sharply  during 

Denver  

4 

.0 

17 

.3 

22 

.9 

July  and  August  in  the  United  States 

Detroit  

5 

.1 

14 

.5 

23 

.5 

and  in  important  wheat  markets  through- 

Fall River 

5 

.4 

15 

.6 

22 

.9 

out  the  world,  but  have  since  lost  some 

Houston  

4 

.9 

13 

.3 

22 

.2 

of  the  gains. 

Indianapolis 

4 

.6 

15 

.8 

25 

.9 

Jacksonville 

.  5 

.5 

16 

.2 

25 

.4 

IN  SPITE  OF  SMALL  YIELDS  in  a  number  of 

Kansas  City 

  4 

.6 

15 

.4 

24 

.3 

countries,   it  is  generally  understood 

Little  Rock 

5 

.3 

16 

.8 

27 

.8 

that  the  world's  supplies  of  wheat  are 

Los  Angeles 

4 

.7 

15 

.2 

23 

.8 

more  than  adequate  for  this  year's  needs. 

Louisville   

5 

.4 

14 

.5 

24 

.0 

Manchester  

5 

.4 

17 

.8 

25 

.6 

STOCKS  OF  WHEAT  HAVE  BEEN  HIGHER  in  this 

Memphis  

5 

.5 

14 

.  9 

25 

.2 

country  and  abroad  for  several  years, 

Milwaukee. 

...  4 

.8 

14 

.5 

24 

.5 

and  this  will  prevent  a  shortage.  How- 

Minneapolis 

4 

.9 

14 

.0 

23 

.8 

ever,  it  is  expected  that  the  stocks  by 

Mobile  

5 

.0 

16 

.2 

25 

.0 

next  summer  will  be   reduced  to  about 

Newark  

5 

.4 

16 

.1 

22 

.4 

normal  levels  and  for  that  reason  wheat 

New  Haven  

5 

.5 

17 

.1 

23 

.8 

prices  are  not  likely  to  fall  back  to 

New  Orleans  

6 

.1 

10 

.1 

25 

.0 

the   low  levels  which  existed  in  1932 

New  York  

5 

.4 

17 

.0 

23 

.3 

and  early  in  1933. 

Norfolk....   

....  5 

.0 

15 

.6 

24 

.9 

Omaha  ,, 

4 

.5 

18 

.4 

24 

.5 

THIS  DOES  NOT  MEAN  THAT  consumers  are  go- 

Peoria  

4 

.8 

16 

.3 

25 

.9 

ing  to  pay  substantially  higher  prices 

Philadelphia 

5 

.1 

16 

.6 

22 

2 

for  cereal  products. 

Pittsburgh 

  4 

.6 

16 

.2 

23 

.3 

Portland,  Me- 

....  5 

.3 

17 

.4 

24 

.2 

PRICES    OF   THESE    PRODUCTS   HAVE  ALREADY 

Portland,  Ore.. 

4 

.2 

15 

.3 

25 

.7 

INCREASED     IN  LINE  WITH  THE  INCREASED 

Providence  

5 

.6 

15 

.3 

22 

.9 

COST  07  WHEAT  and  there  is  nothing  in 

Richmond  . 

5 

.3 

15 

.4 

23 

.3 

the  situation  now  which  would  indicate 

Rochester   

5 

.2 

15 

.8 

24 

.5 

any  marked  change  in  retail  prices  of 

St.  Louis   

4. 

.9 

15 

7 

25 

.4 

cereals  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

St.  Paul  

..  .  4. 

.9 

14 

.8 

23 

.8 

Salt  Lake  City 

3. 

.8 

18, 

.2 

24 

,2 

San  Francisco.. 

....  5. 

.0 

16, 

,3 

24 

.2 

Savannah  

5, 

4 

15, 

.9 

24 

9 

Scranton  

5. 

2 

16, 

.8 

25 

.0 

Seattle  

4. 

6 

16, 

.1 

25 

.7 

Springfield,  111. 

4. 

9 

16, 

,2 

24, 

.2 
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Washington,  D. 

c. 

5. 

6 

16 

.  5 

23 

.  6 

Ave rage_Retail-  Prices ,  Aug.  28,  19 54  (cents) 


Round  steak  Rib  roast  Chuck  roast 
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15 
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27,9 

18 

.0 

15 

.6 
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33.8 

25 
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18 

.7 

BSSF 

BEEF  PRICES  went  up  from  August  14 
to  August  28  and  some  further  in- 
crease is  likely  in  September  due 
to  higher  prices  paid  in  the  mar- 
ket for  beef  animals. 

DURING  THE  TWO  WEEKS  ended  August  23 
the  average  price  of  round  steak 
went  up  0.8  cent;  rib  roast,  up 
0.6  cent;  and  chuck  roast,  up  0.7 
cent . 

CATTLE  PRODUCERS  in  many  sections  are 
facing  a  difficult  winter.  Feed  is 
scarce  and  high  priced.  Large  num- 
bers of  cattle  have  been  sold  and 
are  being  sold  to  the  Government  and 
will  be  used  for  relief  purposes. 
Those  producers  who  have  feed  for 
their  cattle  will  try  to  winter  as 
many  as  possible,  realizing  that 
prices  will  probably  be  higher  next 
spring . 

CONSUMERS  naturally  are  anxious  that 
prices  do  net  go  sky-high  next  year. 
Yet,  some  increase  is  almost  neces- 
sary. Beef  has  been  extraordinarily 
cheap  for  a  long  time. 

THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  has  been  one  of  the 
most  severely  depressed.  In  August 
the  purchasing  power  of  beef  cattle 
was  only  53  percent  of  pre-war. 
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PORK 


THERE  WAS  A  BIG  JUMP  in  pork  prices 
in  August.  Pork  chops  went  up  6.7 
cents  a  pound  from  August  14  to  August 
28  -  probably  one  of  the  sharpest 
increases  in  retail  pork  prices  in 
history . 

LARD  went  up  1.8  cents  and  whole  hams 
up  1.1  cents  a  pound  during  the  same 
period . 

PORK  PRICES  have  been  rising  rather 
steadily  for  many  months.  On  April 
24  the  average  price  of  pork  chops 
was  24.1  cents.  They  are  now  quo- 
ted at  32.5  cents  -  an  increase  of 
35  percent.  Other  cuts  have  gone 
up  almost  in  proportion. 

HOG  PRICES  AT  THE  FARM  have  also  been 
increasing  rapidly  since  the  middle 
of  July  when  the  average  farm  price  of 
hogs  was  reported  at  $3.97  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  By  August  15  it  had 
risen  to  $4.61.  Since  the  15th  of 
August  prices  in  wholesale  markets 
have  gone  up  very  rapidly  and  while 
there  is  no  official  report  on  farm 
prices  since  August  15  there  is  no 
doubt  that  farmers  have  been  getting 
substantially  higher  prices   for  hogs. 

RETAIL  PRICES  are  likely  to  continue  to 
go  up  somewhat  in  September.  As  usual. 
City  store  prices  do  not  immediately 
reflect  the  changes  in  hog  prices  on 
the  wholesale  market. 

THE  TOTAL  RETAIL  VALUE  of  all  the  cuts 
obtained  from  100  pounds  of  hog  sold 
in  New  York  City  was  estimated  at 
$11.10  on  August  31;  a  year  ago  these 
products    could   be    bought    for  $8.45. 


Average  Retail 
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28,  1934 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  Aug.  28.  1954  (cents) 


Leg  of  lamb 

Breast  lamb 

Square  chuck 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

LAMB 

United  States 

25.1 

10.5 

18.6 

Atlanta  

24.7 

11 .6 

15.6 

Baltimore  

24.5 

11 .6 

19.2 

CITY  PRICES  OF  LAMB  went  down  early 

Birmingham  

25.8 

10.7 

15.8 

in  the  summer  but  have  gone  back 

Boston  

25.7 

12.3 

16.0 

up  a  little   in  the   last  half  of 

Bridgeport  

26.3 

9.5 

21 .6 

August   along  with   the   prices  of 

Buffalo  

21 .8 

9.8 

20.2 

other  meats.      From  August   14  to 

Butte  

24.2 

10  .3 

18.6 

August  28  prices  of  lamb  legs  went 

Charleston,  S.C. 

25.8 

15.0 

17.5 

up   0.4   cent,    breast    of   lamb  up 

Chicago  

25.  5 

9.6 

20.9 

0.2  cent  and  square  chuck  up  0.4 

Cincinnati  

24.4 

10.9 

19.4 

cent. 

Cleveland  

26.5 

11.7 

23.8 

Columbus  

28.2 

10.8 

21.6 

IN  WHOLESALE  MARKETS  the  prices  of 

Dallas  

26.3 

12.3 

17.5 

lambs    dropped    rather    sharply  in 

Denver  

23.8 

9.2 

18.7 

July  but  increased  again  in  Aug- 

Detroit  

25.3 

10.6 

18.2 

ust.      Recently,  farmers  have  been 

Fall  River  

25.7 

9.2 

16.8 

sending  more  lambs  to  market  than 

Houston  

29.2 

12.5 

17.9 

at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  this 

Indianapolis 

27.3 

11 .4 

22.9 

will  probably  continue  during  the 

Jacksonville 

25.8 

10.7 

18.8 

next  six  weeks.    Until  late  in  Aug- 

Kansas City  

24.4 

11.2 

18.3 

ust  there  had  been  fewer   lambs  on 

Little  Rock  

25.6 

10.9 

16.8 

the  market  than  last  year. 

Los  Angeles  

21.7 

9.2 

15.2 

Louisville  

31 .4 

11.0 

19.0 

THE  GOVERNMENT  BUYING  of  sheep  and 

Manchester  

25.6 

15.1 

20.2 

goats  as  a  drought  relief  measure 

Memphis  

24.3 

9.9 

14.9 

is  just  starting  to  get  under  way 

Milwaukee  

26.0 

9.1 

19.5 

in  September.      Present  plans  are 

Minneapolis  

23.8 

8.7 

19.1 

to  purchase  about   5,000.000  ewes 

Mobile  

26.1 

13.5 

16.1 

one  year  old  or  older.     These  pur- 

Newark  

25.4 

11.2 

22.2 

chases    will    be    made    only  from 

New  Haven  

27.4 

11.6 

18,0 

producers  who  have  not  sufficient 

New  Orleans  

24.0 

10.3 

14.3 

feed     to     maintain     their  entire 

New  York  

25.8 

9.9 

18.5 

flocks. 

Norfolk  

24.9 

10.3 

14;  9 

Omaha. 

22.7 

7.5 

14.7 

LAMB    PRICES    WERE    HIGH    during  the 

Peoria..          .  ... 

25.8 

11.8 

21.8 

past  winter  in  relation  to  prices 

Philadelphia . 

26.7 

7.8 

17.8 

of  other  foods  and  farm  products, 

Pittsburgh  

25.3 

11.8 

21.1 

From  February  to  May  of  this  year 

Portland,  Me. 

25.1 

13.7 

18.2 

the     farm    prices    of    lambs  were 

Portland,  Ore, 

21.0 

8.5 

15.8 

close   to   "pre-war  parity".  They 

Providence  

25.8 

11.3 

20.3 

have   since   fallen   rather  sharply 

Richmond 

26.6 

11.6 

19,1 

until  the  August  15  figure  is  70 

Rochester  

23.4 

11.2 

19.6 

percent    of    "parity".  Probably 

St.  Louis.. 

26. 1 

13.5 

20.1 

the  higher  prices  of  beef  and  pork 

St.  Paul  ... 

22.8 

9.6 

19.9 

will  prevent  prices  of  lamb  from 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

23.6 

8.1 

19.2 

going  down. 

San  Francisco 

24.7 

8.8 

15.3 

Savannah. 

24.3 

10.6 

16.7 

Scranton  

28.5 

10.4 

21.3 

Seattle  

23.4 

10.1 

17.7 

Springfield, 111, 

25.3 

9.8 

17.0 

Washington.  D.C, 

25.0 

10.0 

19.7 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  Aug.  28,  1954  (cents) 

Hens  Ef.ps 


Markets  (lb.  )  (doz) 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  United  States  24J5  52.9 

Atlanta   20. 1  32  9 

PRICES    OF    BOTH    HENS    AND  EGGS  went  up          Baltimore   27.5  34.6 

during  the  last  half  of  August.                     Birmingham   15.9  29.5 

Boston    28  5  48.3 

THE  RISE  IN  EGG  PRICES  amounted  to  2.6          Bridgeport   29.4  42.9 

cents  a  dozen,  which  is  more  than  the          Buffalo   25.4  33.7 

normal  seasonal  increase.                               Butte   19.4  34.0 

Charleston.  S.  C   22  3  29.4 

PRICES  OF  HENS  went  up  0 .  5  cent  a  pound          Chicago   26.3  33.4 

which  is  opposite   to   the  usual   sea-          Cincinnati   23.2  30.5 

sonal  movement.                                                Cleveland   26.8  31.8 

Columbus    23  7  25  9 

ORDINARILY  POULTRY  PRICES  TEND  TO  FALL          Dallas   17.2  33.8 

off  a  little  at  this  time  of  the  year.          Denver   19.8  33  4 

The   marketings   of  poultry   this    fall          Detroit   28.1  28.6 

are  expected  to  be  rather  small  as  a          Fall  River   29.1  42.4 

result  of  low  hatchings  in  the  spring          Houston   23.1  28.0 

of  this  year.   .                                                Indianapolis    23.7  26.8 

Jacksonville    23.8  37  1 

FOR  THE  SAME  REASON  and  also  because  of          Kansas  City   20.7  29.1 

the  higher  prices  of  feed,  the  produc-          Little  Rock   17.4  29.3 

tion  of  fresh  eggs  this  fall  is  likely          Los  Angeles   26.4  32.0 

to  be  considerably  below  that  of  any          Louisville   19.8  27.3 

recent  year,  so  prices  of  eggs  may  in-         Manchester   27.1  42.1 

crease  more  sharply  from  now  until  De-          Memphis   18.7  27.7 

cember  than  they  usually  do.                          Milwaukee   23.3  30.0 

Minneapolis   21.8  26.2 

AS  USUAL  there  is  a  great  deal  of  varia-         Mobile   18.2  28.1 

tion  in  the  retail  price  of  eggs  as  be-         Newark   31.5  41.0 

tween  one  city  and  another.                          New  Haven   32.6  42.8 

New  Orleans   21 .0  27.5 

IT  WILL  BE  NOTED,   for  example,  that  all          New  York   30.0  39.2 

the    cities    in    New    England    report             Norfolk   24.3  30.0 

prices  higher  than  40  cents  a  dozen,          Omaha   19.9  26.3 

while  there  is  only  one  city  outside          Peoria   20.9  25.1 

of  New  England  which  reports  a  price          Philadelphia   31.8  36.9 

as  high  as  40  cents.                                        Pittsburgh   27.7  32.6 

Portland,  Me   27.0  44.0 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST  and  in  the  South  much          Portland,  Ore   21.4  30.2 

lower   prices    are    reported.     Spring-          Providence   27.0  44.7 

field.   111.    reports  an  average  price          Richmond   26.0  29.6 

of    24.9    cents    which    is    just    about          Rochester   26.7  33.0 

half  of  the  price  in  Boston.     Part  of          St.  Louis   22.3  29.2 

the  differences  in  prices  are  undoubt-          St.  Paul   22.4  25.6 

edly  due  to  differences  in  quality  of          Salt  Lake  City   23.5  29.6 

eggs.                                                                 San  Francisco   31.0  34.2 

Savannah   18.9  31.2 

Scranton   30.0  35.2 

Seattle   25:2  32.6 

Springfield,  111.   19.7  24.9 

-  24  -  Washington,  D.  C.  27J3  58.6 


Average  Retail  Prices,  Aug.  28,  1934  (cents)  

Potatoes      Onions  Cabbage 


Markets 

(lb.  ) 

(lb. ) 

(lb.l 

United  States 

d 

.  1 

4.4 

3.5 

Atlanta  

  d 

ry 

5.0 

3.1 

Baltimore  

  I 

ry 

4.9 

3.4 

Birmingham  

  d 

A 

.  4 

5.6 

-.4 

Boston  

1 

  X 

c 
.  o 

4.1 

3.8 

Bridgeport  

  J. 

,  D 

4.1 

3.2 

Buffalo  

  1 

.  D 

4.1 

2.6 

Butte  

9 

  d 

.  u 

4.6 

3.8 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

  d 

,  0 

5.0 

3.7 

Chicago  

9 

  d  . 

A 

■  4 

4.8 

3.9 

Cincinnati  

9 

  d 

9 

,  d 

4.5 

3.2 

Cleveland  

  1 , 

Q 

4.3 

3.0 

Columbus   

  d , 

i 

.  i 

4.7 

3.6 

Dallas  

A 

r\ 

,  u 

5.7 

4.9 

Denver  

9 

  d  , 

n 

,  u 

4.4 

2.7 

Detroit  

1  . 

o 
O 

3.8 

2.4 

Fall  River  

  1  . 

cr 

,  0 

4.3 

3.1 

Houston  

d , 

nr 
,  I 

4.3 

4.5 

Indianapolis  

  ± . 

y 

5.0 

3.4 

Jacksonville..  

9 
d  . 

9 

4.4 

2.9 

Kansas  City  

9 

  d  . 

c 

,  0 

6.4 

4.8 

Little  Rock  

9 

  d  . 

o 
o 

4.1 

4.2 

Los  Angeles  

l 

Q 

,  y 

2.7 

2.5 

Louisville  

9 

9 

4.7 

3.4 

Manchester  

1 . 

ry 

I 

4.4 

3.3 

Memphis  

'Z 

o , 

,  1 

5.0 

3.6 

Mi lwaukee  

1 . 

,  y 

4.2 

2.9 

Minneapolis  

2 . 

.  1 

5.1 

3.4 

Mobile  

9 

ry 

.  1 

4.0 

3.3 

Newark  

1 

,  b 

3.9 

3.2 

New  Haven  

9 

d 

.  U 

3.9 

3.2 

New  Orleans  

9 
d 

'Z 

,  O 

3.5 

3.9 

New  York  

9 

d 

.  U 

4.3 

3.6 

Norfolk  

  1 

4.8 

3.8 

Omaha  

9 

  d 

.  P 

6.1 

5.1 

Peoria  

9 
d 

.  4 

6.4 

4.0 

Philadelphia.  

1 

.  9 

4.4 

3.1 

Pittsburgh  

1 . 

.9 

4.5 

2.7 

Portland,  Me  

1 . 

.7 

4.0 

3.0 

Portland,  Ore..  . 

1 . 

,8 

3.0 

3.6 

Providence 

1 , 

6 

3.8 

3.3 

Richmond  

1 . 

6 

4.9 

3.6 

Rochester... 

1 . 

4 

3.8 

2.6 

St.  Louis  

2 . 

4 

4.7 

3.4 

St.  Paul.  . 

1 . 

9 

4.7 

3.4 

Salt  Lake  City 

1 . 

3 

3.6 

2.9 

San  Francisco 

2 , 

2 

3.4 

— 

Savannah 

2. 

1 

4.7 

3.6 

Scranton 

1, 

4 

4.3 

2.4 

Seattle  

1, 

,8 

2.7 

3.5 

Springfield,  111. 

2 

.3 

5.7 

4.0 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

.7 

4.8 

4.0 

VEGETABLES 
( fresh) 

POTATO  PRICES  went  up  0.1  cent  a  pound 
in  the  last  half  of  August;  this  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  move- 
ment of  potato  prices.  Ordinarily  pota- 
to prices  are  expected  to  fall  off  as 
the  supply  of  late  potatoes  begins  to 
come  on  the  market.  However,  prices  of 
potatoes  this  year  are  below  those  of 
last  year  and  some  seasonal  decrease  is 
likely  in  September  and  October. 

THE  LATEST  CROP  REPORT  indicates  that  po- 
tato prospects  improved  during  August 
in  the  eastern  and  north  central  states 
but  that  they  declined  further  in  the 
far  West. 

TNE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  is  now  forecast  at 
347,000,000  bushels. 

THIS  IS  SOMEWHAT  MORE  THAN  LAST  YEAR'S 
small  crop  of  320,000,000  bushels  but 
considerably  below  the  1927-to-1931  av- 
erage of  366,000,000  bushels. 

FARMERS  RECEIVED  an  average  price  of  68 
cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes  on  August 
15  of  this  year,  last  year  on  the  same 
date  they  received  $1.31  a  bushel.  It 
takes  only  a  small  increase  in  the  po- 
tato supplies  to  depress  market  prices. 

PRICES  OF  ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  each  went 
down  0.1  cent  a  pound  in  the  last  half 
of  August. 

PRICES  OF  THESE  AND  MOST  OTHER 
VEGETABLES  ARE  LOW,  AND  NO  GREAT 
ADVANCES  ARE  ANTICIPATED  THIS 
YEAR.  THIS  APPLIES  ALSO  TO 
CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
THE  AMPLE  SUPPLIES  OF  BOTH  FRESH 
AND  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
MAY  TEND  TO  PREVENT  TOO  GREAT  AN 
INCREASE  IN  PRICES  OF  OTHER  FOODS 
THIS  WINTER. 
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Average  Retail  Prices,  Aug.  28,  1934  (cents) 


Markets 

Lettuce 
(head) 

Spinach 
(lb.) 

Carrots 
(buncn) 

United  States 

9 

.1 

8 

.9 

4 

9  

Atlanta   

..  .  9 

.9 

8 

.3 

8, 

,2 

Baltimore   

11 

3 

13 

.2 

5 

8 

Birmingham  , 

9 

.2 

9 

.6 

5 

.9 

VEGETABLES 

Boston  

10 

.3 

9 

.1 

5 

.1 

( fresh) 

Bridgeport  

10 

.7 

10 

.1 

4 

.  1 

Buffalo  

8 

2 

8, 

6 

3 

1 

LETTUCE   PRICES     dropped     0.4     cent  a 

Batte....  

8 

.8 

8 

.9 

3 

.5 

head  during    the  last     two    weeks  in 

Charleston,  S. 

C, 

11. 

.0 

8 

.5 

9 

2 

August. 

Chicago  

10. 

2 

12. 

9 

4 

,9 

Cincinna  ti  

9. 

,9 

7. 

,7 

3 

9 

THE      LATE    CROP    WILL     BE  CONSIDERABLY 

Cleveland  

10. 

3 

9, 

,4 

4. 

.6 

LARGER  than  last  year's  -  perhaps  as 

Columbus  

11. 

0 

12, 

.7 

4. 

.8 

much  as  a  25  percent   increase.  The 

Dallas  

7. 

3 

11. 

.4 

6. 

9 

central     district     of   California  is 

Denver  

7. 

2 

7. 

2 

3. 

0 

shipping  heavily  and  market  receipts 

Detroit  

9. 

0 

9. 

4 

4. 

6 

of  lettuce  are  above  last  year. 

Fall  River  

.  11. 

7 

11. 

1 

4. 

9 

Houston   

5. 

7 

8. 

1 

5. 

6 

THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  SPINACH  went  up  a 

Indianapolis 

10. 

2 

5. 

9 

4. 

9 

little.     The  number   of  acres  planted 

Jacksonville 

9. 

0 

12. 

0 

7. 

1 

to    spinach    in    the    "late"    states  is 

Kansas  City  

9. 

2 

10. 

4 

5. 

8 

about  the  same  as  last  year.  Supplies 

Little  Rock  

6. 

5 

8. 

3 

5. 

5 

are  still  mostly   from  local  sources. 

Los  Angeles   

5. 

5 

3. 

1 

2. 

7 

Louisville 

9. 

9 

12. 

0 

3. 

9 

THERE  WAS  NO    CHANGE   in   average  carrot 

Manchester  

10. 

2 

11. 

7 

4. 

8 

orices    from   August    14   to   August  28. 

Memphis  

10. 

1 

9. 

6 

6. 

1 

The  production  of  late  carrots  is  es- 

Milwaukee   

10. 

0 

7. 

9 

3. 

2 

timated    at    about    10    percent  above 

Minneapolis  

9. 

8 

9. 

3 

4. 

1 

average . 

Mobile  

8. 

6 

9. 

8 

7. 

9 

Newark   

10. 

7 

9. 

4 

4 

1 

THERE    WILL    BE    PLANTY    of    carrots  this 

New  Haven  

3. 

9 

7. 

2 

5. 

4 

fall    and    winter    in    practically  all 

New  Orleans  

8. 

7 

7. 

9 

6. 

3 

parts  of  the  country. 

New  York  

11. 

0 

9. 

7 

4. 

6 

Norfolk   

11. 

1 

7 

2 

5. 

4 

SEE  ARTICLE  in  this  issue  of  Consumers' 

Omaha  

9 

.  1 

9. 

.0 

5. 

6 

Guide    -    "Now  for  High  Food  Value  at 

Peoria   

9 

.3 

11 

,3 

6. 

4 

Lowest  Cost"  -  for  further  news  notes 

Philadelphia 

9 

.7 

9 

.3 

3. 

.7 

about  the  supply  and  use  of  vegetables 

Pittsburgh  

9 

.9 

9 

-4 

4. 

5 

this  fall  and  winter. 

Portland,  Me 

9 

.7 

10 

.5 

5, 

.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

4 

.7 

6 

.5 

3 

6 

Providence   

10 

.9 

10 

.4 

5 

.4 

Richmond   

9 

.9 

8 

.2 

5 

.6 

Rochester  

8 

.7 

9 

.7 

3 

.5 

St .  Louis  

9 

.4 

7 

.7 

5 

.8 

St.  Paul  

10 

.0 

8 

.2 

4 

.5 

Salt  Lake  City, 

....  9 

.2 

7 

.6 

2 

.7 

San  Francisco 

4 

.1 

5 

.9 

2 

.4 

Savannah   

9 

.8 

8 

.0 

9 

.2 

Scranton  

10 

.1 

9 

.5 

4 

.2 

Seattle  

4 

.4 

5 

.2 

2 

.7 

Springfield,  111. 

10 

.0 

9 

.0 

5 

.4 
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Washington,  D. 

C. 

10 

.3 

9 

.8 

7 

.4 

Average  Retail 

Prices.  Auk. 

28.  1934  (cents) 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Markets 

(lb.  ) 

(doz-lb*) 

(doz 

) 

United  States 

5 . 8 

22 . 9 

37 

2 

Atlanta  

.  ,  5.4 

21 . 2 

30 

7 

Baltimore  

6 . 6 

20 . 3 

38 

1 

Birmingham  

TV  A 

7.4 

*5.3 

34 

3 

Boston  

6.3 

♦5.8 

39 

.3 

FRUIT 

Bridgeport  

5 .  t> 

*5 . 9 

41 

.8 

(fresh) 

Buffalo  

4 . 0 

24.7 

35 

.4 

Butte  

6 . 5 

*9 . 0 

31 

.5 

APPLE  PRICES  dropped  off  seasonally  - 

Charleston,  S. 

/y 

19 . 5 

33 

.8 

falling  off  0.2  cent  a  pound  dur- 

Chicago  

ry  a 

7.4 

*D  .  O 

37 

.9 

ing  the  last  half  of  August.  The 

Cincinnati  

5 . 8 

*6 . 7 

33 

.7 

condition   of   the   apple   crop  im- 

Cleveland  

4.7 

*6. 1 

38 

.1 

proved  during  August  but   it  will 

Columbus  

*6 . 6 

37 

9 

be  small. 

Dallas  

*6 . 9 

42 

.  o 

Denver  

6 . 2 

.v.  ry  r\ 

*7 . 9 

33 

2 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  CROP  will  be  es- 

Detroit  

4.9 

*5.8 

40 

0 

pecially  good  this  year  -  particu- 

Fall River  

6 . 5 

*6 . 3 

46 

2 

larly  in  the  East  where  insect  dam- 

Houston  

... 

19.  8 

37 

6 

age  has  been  light. 

Indianapolis 

5.9 

*6 . 3 

39 

4 

Jacksonville 

6 . 4 

14.4 

41 

0 

MORE    APPLES    are    being    shipped  to 

Kansas  City 

6.8 

*7.3 

42 

4 

market  than  at  the  same  time  last 

Little  Rock 

7.3 

*5.7 

32 

4 

year. 

Los  Angeles 

. ,  4.0 

*6 . 2 

1. 

3 

Louisville  

4.4 

*7 . 3 

32. 

0 

ORANGE  PRICES  also  fell  off  in  late 

Manchester  

5.3 

*6 . 0 

39. 

4 

August.    Prices   on   the  28th  were 

7.4 

*6.0 

35 

8 

0.3  cent  a  dozen  below  those  of  the 

Milwaukee  

6.5 

*6.6 

35 

6 

14th.    This  was  evidently  due  to  an 

Minneapolis  

7.5 

*8 . 5 

33. 

6 

increase  in  shipments. 

Mobile  

6.3 

16.9 

29. 

0 

Newark  

6 . 1 

24.6 

40. 

4 

THE   VALENCIA   CROP   has   been  rather 

New  Haven  

6.0 

22 .6 

40. 

4 

large  and  the  Florida  crop  is  ex- 

New Orleans 

9.5 

17.3 

27. 

8 

pected    to    be    considerably  above 

New  York  

7.4 

23.2 

41. 

9 

last  year,  so  we  may  expect  plenty 

Norfolk  

5.1 

21 . 6 

38. 

3 

of  oranges  this  season. 

Omaha  

7.2 

*8.  0 

34. 

0 

Peoria  

5.9 

*7.3 

44. 

3 

Philadelphia 

6.2 

20.2 

39. 

1 

Pittsburgh  

4.8 

23 . 3 

39 

4 

*7. 0 

38 

6 

Portland,  Ore. 

2.7 

*7 .7 

33 

8 

Providence  

5.2 

*6.2 

42 

5 

Richmond  

5.1 

24. 0 

36 

Rochester  

3.4 

24.  0 

35 

,  i/ 

St.  Louis  

6.8 

*6  .  d 

39 

.9 

St.  Paul  

7.1 

*8. 1 

35 

.3 

Salt  Lake  City 

6.3 

*8 . 0 

— 

San  Francisco 

5.3 

21 .6 

24 

.1 

Savannah  

6.1 

Is?. 6 

34 

.0 

Scranton  

4.5 

20 .4 

36 

.7 

Seattle  

3.3 

*7.2 

36 

.3 

Springfield,  111. 

6.3 

*6.7 

38 

.0 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

6.0 

23.5 

39 

.3 
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Av.  Retail  Prices.  Aug.  28.  1934,  in  0.  -  For  news  as  to  expected  supply  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  see  pp.  5  and  25. 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

ySr  CONSUMERS 


Mrs.  Josephine  Junkin  Doggett  and '  Or  Howe 
at  the  microphone  in  Washington 


Every  FRIDAY  at  3:45  P.M. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 
Over  N.B.C.  Blue  Net  Work 


Hear  Your  consumer  problems 


discussed  by  Dr.  Frederic  C. 


Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel  of 


the  A. A. A.,  with  an  officer 


of   the   General  Federation 


of  Women's  Clubs, 


This  is  your  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  get  your 
money's  worth  in  food  and  other  everyday  necessities. 
For  a  brisk,  stimulating  15  minutes  they  tell  you 
what's  happening  to  the  Nation's  food  supply — to  the 
cost  of  living — to  unemployed  consumers.  Practical, 
detailed,  concrete  advice  for  You  in  your  own  buying 
problems . 


Ask   your    local    N.B.C.     station    for    the    time  of 
this  broadcast. 
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OUR.  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE    CONSUMERS'    GUIDE    believes    that  consumption 

is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on 
prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
making  wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  re- 
lates these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural 
and  general  programs  of  national  recovery,  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  consumers  to  .obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  -  the  farmer  -  is 
dependent  upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Like- 
wise the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing 
power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and   of   agriculture    far   outweigh   diversity   of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presen- 
tation of  governmental  and  non-governmental  measures 
looking   toward   the   advancement    of   consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
VOL.1.    No.25  SEPT-    17'  1934 


CHAIN  STORES 

BEG- /A/  l/S/NG- 

U.  S.  GRADES 


These  two  cans  of  beans,  containing  the  same  QUANTITY  of  beans, 
and  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  liquid,  with  labels  telling 
consumers  nothing  definite  about  QUALITY,  were  distributed  by 
the  same  company  and  both  sold  by  one  of  the  Washington  gro- 
cery stores.  Government  experts  say  there  is  not  more  than 
2  points  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  beans  in  the 
two  cans.  And  yet  the  can  at  the  right  cost  13  cents,  while 
the  one  at  the  left  cost  only  8-1/3  cents. 


TWO  BIG  grocery 
chains  are  busy  revising  the 
labels  on  their  own  brands  of 
canned  vegetables  so  they  will 
show  consumers  quality  grades 

  according    to  government 

standards . 


WATCH  for  these 
government  graded  cans.  Learn 
the  best  uses  for  each  quality. 


YOUR  CONSUMER  representatives  in  Washington  have  been  working  for  over 
a  year,  urging  upon  canners  the  advantages  to  both  consumers  and  themselves  of 
informative  labels  on  their  goods. 

AN  EXCELLENT  BEGINNING  has  been  made.  But  there  are  still  hundreds 
of  brands  on  the  market  with  labels  having  little  meaning. 

YOU  CAN  help  complete  the  job  of  getting  all  canned  goods  labelled 
with  government  grades.     Ask  your  grocer  to  stock  them. 
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OVER  80,000  fam- 
ilies in  rural  Alabama 
and  other  States  have 
been  taken  from  direct 
relief  rolls  and  helped 
toward  economic  indepen- 
dence by  loans  under  the 
Rural  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. By  exchanging 
home-grown  products  for 
other  necessities,  and 
raising  the  bulk  of  their 
own  food,  these  families  have  taken  a 
new  lease  on  life.  More  than  half  of 
the  advances  made  to  Alabama  families 
have  been  repaid. 


CONSUMER.-  FARMER. 
BRIEFS 


ro/77 


FROM  MAINE  comes  the  report  that 
many  "borderline"  families  have  been  saved 
from  going  on  relief  rolls  by  cash  which 
the  Government  paid  for  the  pasture  of 
cattle  shipped  from  the  drought  areas. 


A  DISCOVERY  by  the  Food  Research 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  apples  will  retain  their  original 
color  if  immediately  after  being  cut 
they  are  sprayed  with  pineapple  juice, 
may  result  in  great  savings  to  house- 
wives who  have  had  to  throw  away  cut 
fruit  and  vegetables  because  the  sur- 
faces have  darkened. 


MEAT  GRADING  and  stamping  by  U.S. 
Government  is  good  business,  meat  re- 
tailers said  at  their  national  conven- 
tion in  August.  Let's  have  more  of  it, 
make  it  compulsory  —  they  added. 


BOSTON  MILK  marketing  problems  are 
being  tackled  by  a  former  member  of 
Consumers'  Counsel  staff,  now  Federal 
Administrator    under    AAA    for    Boston  Milk 


 »•-*>  


U.S.  CAPITOL 
WHERE  YOUR.   NEW  CONG-RESS 
WILL   MEET    NEXT  JANUARY 

shed.  (A  city's  milk  shed  is  all  the  farm 
country  which  sends  milk  to  it.)  Farmers 
deliver  milk  in  Boston  to  distributors 
for  just  over  60  a  quart.  The  'dairies' 
sell  family  milk  to  Boston  consumers  for 
100  a  quart  at  the  store,  lie'  brought  to 
their  doorsteps. 


ON  OUR  DESK  is  a  can  of  cream-powder 
which  was  sent  us  as  a  possible  solution 
for  housewives  who  can't  get  fluid  cream. 
Mix  with  warm  water,  the  label  says,  and 
you  get  the  same  substances  as  in  fluid 
cream.     U.    S.    D.    A.    has   it   for  testing. 


CONSUMERS'  COUNCILS  -  volunteer 
representatives,  organized  under  authority 
of  the  National  Emergency  Council  -  are  now 
on  the  job  in  some  200  communities  all  over 
the  country,  watching  out  for  consumers' 
interests  as  problems  arise  locally.  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  of  the  AAA  advises  and 
helps  these  Consumers'  County  Couucils  on 
farm-product  matters. 


) 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING-  W 
TO   PORK.  SUPPLIES 

Iff* 


"The  feeling  that  man  should  live  by  providing  goods  for  his  neighbors,  not  by 
withholding  goods,  goes  very  deep;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  spreaaing.  But  the 
condition  of  greater  balance  and  justice  we  now  seek,  in  a  capitalistic  structure 
hastily  mended,  can  certainly  not  be  obtained  by  arranging  that  everybody  work 
under  the  profit  system  except  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  instinct  has  always  been 
to  be  decent  and  unbusinesslike,  to  provide  to  the  uttermost,  never  to  deny.  This 
instinct,  obeyed  by  millions  of  scattered  individuals  in  a  society  seeking  profits 
and  setting  prices  on  a  scarcity  basis,  took  our  farmers  up  the  long  hill  to  the 
poorhouse;  and  killed  them  as  customers.  Their  death  as  consumers  closed  thousands 
of  factories  and  helped  to  throw  millions  out  of  work.  Now  we  are  trying  to  give 
our  farmers  their  rightful  place  in  a  more  decent  and  balanced  system,  a  system 
that  will  work  democratically  and  make  for  neighborliness  and  a  shared  abundance . 
The  people  who  raise  the  cry  about  the  last  hungry  Chinamen  are  not  really  criti- 
cising the  farmers  or  the  AAA,  but  the  profit  system,  as  we  have  inherited  it 
from  our  past . " 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


PORK  PRICES  have 
been  rising  up  to  smite 
the  consumer's  pocketbook. 
In  four  months'  time,  a 
pound  of  pork  chops  has 
jumped  35  percent.  Other 
cuts  have  gone  up  almost 
in  proportion.  With  few 
exceptions,  these  advances 
have  outdistanced  any  other 
food  price  increases. 

WHAT'S  behind  this 
increase?  Who's  getting  it? 
Is  it  fair? 


IT'S  THE  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  —  if  you  are  a  consumer 
—  to  feel  indignant  at  having  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  a  basic  food.  But 
imagine  yourself  at  the  other  end  of 
the  food  line  -  the  farmer.  It 
wouldn't  take  you  long  to  raise  a 
healthy  indignation  at  having  to  ac- 
cept a  lower  price  for  a  product  which 
has  cost  as  much  labor,  time,  and 
money  to  raise  as  when  farm  prices 
were  higher. 

FOR        YEARS  farmers 
watched  their  pay  for  producing  a  hog 
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dwindle  away  —  not  steadily,  but  with 
some  ups  and  more  downs  until  it  was  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  it  was  before. 
Back  in  1926  a  farmer  could  get  $11.55 
a  hundred  pounds  for  his  hogs.  In  1933 
he  got  only  around  $3.36, 

IT  WOULD  BE  pretty  hard 
to  imagine  steel  or  clothing  or  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  going  right  ahead, 
producing  just  as  much  of  their  wares 
as  ever,  while  their  prices  were  being 
quartered.  But  that's  what  the  farmers 
did.  Farmers  have  a  way  of  keeping  on 
the  job,  of  supplying  city  people  with 
food,  whatever  the  price. 

WHEN  THE  WAR  ended,  hog 
farmers  were  going  full  tilt  ahead. 
They  were  producing  not  only  for  con- 
sumers in  this  country  but  for  consum= 
ers  in  Europe.  And  a  larger  part  of 
their  production  than  ever  before  was 
going  abroad.  For  some  years  after  the 
war,  Europe  continued  to  make  very  large 
purchases  of  our  pork  and  lard,  partly 
because  their  own  supply  was  small  partly 
because  we  loaned  them  money  to  pay  for 
these  imports. 

THEN  EUROPEAN  countries, 
like  Germany  and  Denmark,  began  raising 
more  hogs  themselves.  It  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  us  to  keep  up 
the  funny  business  of  lending  them  money 
to  pay  for  our  pork  products.  So 
that  market  faded  away.  In  1919  we 
"sold"  them  over  2\  billion  pounds  of 
pork  and  lard.  By  1927,  we  were  selling 
them  only  a  billion  pounds,  and  in  1932 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
pounds. 

EVEN  WITH  the  loss  of 
this  foreign  market,  farmers  kept  on 
producing  huge  quantities.  But  now  they 
had  to  look  to  American  consumers  to  buy 
an  increasing  amount  of  their  produce. 


THE  BUSINESS  of  selling 
pork  is  somewhat  different  from  selling 
cotton  or  wheat.  Those  products  can  be 
stored.  They  don't  have  to  be  sold 
within  a  few  months  after  thev  are  har- 
vested. But  pork  products  cannot  be 
stored  indefinitely.  They  must  be  con- 
sumed  within  a  certain  period.  So  they 
must  be  sold  at  whatever  price  they  will 
bring. 

IF  SUPPLIES  of  pork  re- 
main fairly  steady,  the  price  you  pay 
for  it  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
total  income  of  consumers,  When  that  is 
high,  as  it  was  during  the  years  from 
1926  to  1930.  pork  prices  are  usually 
high.  When  total  income  drops  (and  sup- 
plies don't),  you  get  the  breaks  for  a 
while  in  cheap  pork  and  lots  of  it. 

FARMERS  get  the  breaks 
just  contrariwise.  When  you  were  paying 
high  prices  for  pork  in  the  years  1926 
to  1930,  farmers  did  not  fare  badly.  Al- 
though the  prices  they  received  were  go- 
ing down  each  year,  still  hog  farmers 
did  fairly  well. 


THEN  CAME  ;he  depression, 
hammering  and  battering  down  the  amount 
of  money  that  consumers  had  available  to 
spend  for  food.  City  incomes  shrank. 
I'oney  for  food  became  tight.  Every  penny 
had  to  be  watched.  Result? 

PORK  PRICES  to  consumers 
went  swooping  down,  like  a  gull  to  sea 
level.  There  was  no  important  reduction 
in  supplies.  There  was  the  pork.  It  had 
to  be  sold,  and  sold  at  whatever  price 
it  would  bring.  You  could  buy  pork  in 
1933  for  about  40  percent  less  than  you 
paid  for  it  in  1930. 

AND  ALL  the  time  you 
were  getting  pork  cheaper,  the  hog  far- 
»er  was  going  broke.  He  took  a  cut  of 
over  50  percent  in  his  prices  from  1930 
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to  1933.  In  fact,  on  January  15,  1933, 
hogs  were  selling  on  the  farm  for  an 
average  of  $2.68  per  hundredweight. 
This  compared  to  an  average  price  of 
$10,90  per  hundredweight  on  the  same 
date  in  1926.  As  the  farmer  got  poorer 
as  a  producer,  he  got  poorer  as  a  con- 
sumer. He  couldn't  buy  city  workers' 
products.  That  forced  down  city  em- 
ployment and  wages. 


NOW  WHAT'S  making  these 
sea-level  prices  rise? 

FIVE  things: 

FIRST,  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing hogs  jumped  in  1933.  There  was  a 
short  corn  crop  that  year.  Hogs  are  the 
biggest  consumers  of  corn.  Because  corn 
prices  went  up  faster  than  hog  prices, 
farmers  were  discouraged  from  raising 
so  many  hogs. 

SECOND,  city  consumers' 
incomes  started  uphill.  With  more  money 
to  spend,  the  demand  for  pork  increased. 

THESE  TWO  factors,  while 
important,  were  not  enough  to  help  the 
farmer  out  of  his  bankruptcy.  So  along 
came  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration with  another  boost. 

THIRD:  Over  6,000,000 
pigs  and  sows  were  bought  by  the  AAA  a 
year  ago.  All  the  edible  meat  from 
these  animals  was  distributed  by  the 
FERA  to  relief  families.  The  slaughter 
of  these  pigs  and  sows  meant  that  there 
would  be  some  800  million  pounds  less  of 
hog  products  on  the  market.  This  is 
only  about  5  million  pounds  more  than 
the  average  export  of  pork  during  the 
period  1921-1924  and  means  about  six 
pounds  less  for  each  consumer. 

EVEN  THESE  reductions 
in  supply  failed  to  promise  a  sufficient 


boost  to  the  farmer's  price,  so  a  fourth 
measure  was  undertaken. 

FOURTH:  Last  fall,  corn 
and  hog  farmers  agreed  to  reduce  their 
corn  production  by  20  percent  and  their 
hog  production  by  25  percent,  to  try  in 
that  way  to  adjust  their  supplies  to 
what  consumers  would  likely  buy  at  a 
higher  price  that  would  enable  the  hog 
farmer  to  stay  in  business, 

THIS  WAS  an  emergency, 
remember,  Something  drastic  had  to  be 
done  or  these  farmers  would  all  be  on  the 
road  to  the  poorhouse,  if  not  actually 
knocking  at  the  doors.  Just  such  an 
emergency  as  the  one  that  faced  city 
workers,  whose  wages  and  hours  of  work 
NRA  was  trying  to  improve, 

FIFTH:  And  then  came 
the  drought  in  the  summer  of  1934.  Of 
all  the  damage  done  by  the  drought,  the 
greatest  was  done  to  the  corn  crop.  This 
made  feeding  hogs  an  expensive  business. 
It  is  likely  to  result  in  a  still  further 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  pork  produced. 


NOW,  LET'S  see  what  these 
five  changes  mean  in  pounds  of  pork  to 
consumers.  Had  none  of  them  happened, 
had  farmers  continued  to  produce  their 
usual  supply  of  hogs,  each  of  us  might 
have  expected  to  have  about  70  pounds  of 
pork  a  year, 

SLAUGHTERING  the  six 
million  pigs  and  sows,  cut  our  supply  in 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1934,  to 
about  64  pounds. 

AS  A  RESULT  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  and  weights  of 
hogs  raised  and  marketed,  we  might  each 
expect  somewhere  around  51  pounds  of  pork 
during  the  year  ending  with  next  Septem- 
ber. This  is  the  year  when  we  will  feel 
the  worst  effects  of  numbers  four  and 
five. 


IN  DOLLARS  and  cents, 
these  five  changes  have  meant  an  increase 
of  62  percent  in  the  farm  price  of  hogs 
(not  counting  benefit  payments)  and  about 
40  percent  in  consumers'  price.  This 
is  the  difference  between  September, 
1934,  September.  1933,  prices. 

EVEN  WITH  this  advance, 
the  farm  price  of  hogs  in  September  was 
less  than  it  was  in  1930,  and  consumers' 
prices  for  pork  products  were  also  less 
than  they  were  in  that  year. 

FARMERS  who  agreed  to 
reduce  their  hog  and  corn  production  will 
gain,  not  only  from  the  better  price  for 
hogs  but  from  benefit  payments.  Over 
$300,000,000  compensation  will  be  paid 
to  those  who  joined  in  the  program  to 
control  production. 

THESE  BENEFIT  payments  to 
corn  and  hog  farmers  come  from  a  pro- 
cessing tax,  which  started  at  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  and  now  amounts  to  $2.25 
a  hundred  pounds  of  live  hog.  While 
this  tax  is  collected  from  the  man  who 
"processess"  the  hog  into  pork  products, 
it  has  apparently  been  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers to  pay  during  much  of  the  time  the 
tax  has  been  in  effect.  If  it  is  added 
equally  to  all  pork  products  it  has  in- 
creased the  price  you  pay  not  more  than 
4\  cents  per  pound. 

THOSE  HIGHER  prices  you 
are  paying  for  bacon,  for  salt  pork,  for 
pork  chops,  and  all  the  other  pork  pro- 
ducts, they  are  your  contribution  toward 
reimbursing  the  farmer  for  the  low  prices 
at  which  he  has  been  supplying  you  with 
these  foods  in  depression  years.  You  are 
paying  for  the  farmer's  return  to  better 
days  --  just  as  the  farmer  is  paying  for 
the  city  worker's  better  pay. 


MOST  CONSUMERS  can  see  the 
reasonableness  of  higher  prices  provided 


they  are  sure  that  their  extra  pennies 
are  really  going  to  producers. 

WHEN  PRICES  to  consumers 
were  running  at  their  highest,  about  37 
cents  of  each  dollar  spent  by  consumers 
for  the  products  from  100  pounds  of  live 
hog  went  to  processors  and  distributors. 

A  YEAR  AGO,  in  September, 
1933,  57  cents  of  each  consumer  dollar 
for  pork  went  to  processors  and  distri- 
butors. 

UNDER  THE  program  of 
boosting  farm  prices  and  as  a  result  of 
the  drought,  the  share  of  the  processors 
and  distributors  in  the  consumer's  pork 
dollar  has  dropped  to  390. 


FOR  SOME  CONSUMERS  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  farmers 
should  reduce  their  production  when  mil- 
lions are  in  need  of  food.  But  it  is 
equally  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  under- 
stand why  factories  should  close  down  or 
produce  under  capacity  while  he  needs 
their  products. 

NO  ONE  has  suggested  that 
factory  workers  continue  to  work  without 
pay.  No  one  has  suggested  that  factory 
owners  continue  to  run  their  plants  with- 
out profit . 

SO  LONG  as  goods  must  be 
sold  at  a  price,  so  long  as  their  supply 
depends  on  the  money  —  and  not  the  need 
—  people  have  for  them,  farmers  are 
forced,  just  as  the  businessman  is,  to 
adjust   their  production  to   the  market. 

THAT'S  WHY  the  little  pigs 
were  killed  a  year  ago.  That's  why 
farmers  agreed  to  reduce  their  number  of 
hogs  this  year. 
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YOUR  FOOD  BILL 

THE  BUREAU  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is 
preparing  a  detailed  re- 
port on  the  drought.  The 
report  will  be  out  soon. 
It  will  give  the  results 
of  careful  surveys  which 
show  how  much  food  for 
humans  and  how  much  food 
for  animals  is  available 
in  this  country;  where  it 
is  located  and  how  it 
compares  with  the  amounts 
needed.  The  report  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  GUIDE. 

AS  THE  GUIDE 
has  already  pointed  out 
there  is  no  shortage  of 
human  food  at  the  present 


CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 


Kind  of  Food 


Apr.  24 
1934 


Aug.  28 
1934 


Sept. 11 
1934 


Dairy  Products                0  0  0 

Milk,  qt.  11.1  11.4  11.5 

Cheese,  lb.  23.6  24. v  24.4 

Butter,   lb.  28.8  33.6  32.9 

Beef 

Round  steak,  lb.  26.5  29.8  30.8 

Rib  roast,  lb.  21.5  23.2  24.3 

Chuck  roast,  lb.  15.8  17.2  18.3 
Pork 

Chops,  lb.  24.1  32.5  32.4 

Lard,  lb.  10.3  13.1  14.4 

Wh.smo.ham.lb.  18.7  25.0  26.2 
Lamb 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb.  26.4  25.1  25.5 

Breast  lamb,  lb.  10.8  10.5  10.8 

Square  chuck,  lb.  18.8  18.6  18.8 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

Hens,  lb.  24.8  24.5  25.1 

Eggs,  doz.  23.5  32.9  34.3 

Bread 


Change  in 
4t  months 
% 

+  3.6 
+  3.4 
+14.2 

+16.2 
+13.0 
+15.8 

+34.4 
+39.8 
+40.1 

-  3.4 
0.0 
0.0 

-  1.2 

+46.0 


time,   but  crops  for  ani- 

White, lb. 

8 

0 

8 

4 

8 

4 

+ 

5 

0 

mal  feed  are  short  in  the 

Rye,  lb. 

8 

6 

8 

9 

8. 

9 

+ 

3 

5 

drought  area.  To  some  ex- 

Whole  wheat,  lb. 

8 

7 

8 

9 

8 

9 

+ 

2 

3 

tent  this  situation  can  be 
relieved  by  shipping  feed 
from  a  few  surplus  areas 
into  the  drought  region. 

Everything  is  being  done  to  make  feed  avail- 
able for  the  winter  months  in  order  that 
breeding  animals  may  be  brought  through  the 
winter . 

FROM  A  LONGER  time  point  of 
view  the  shortage  of  feed  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  consumer.  It  will  doubtless 
mean  a  smaller  supply  of  meats  next  year. 
Meats  have  been  very  plentiful  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  and  prices  of  meats 
have  been  so  low  in  relation  to  prices  of 
other  things  that  many  farmers  could  not 
afford  to  sell  their  output  of  livestock. 
The  shortage  of  feeds  probably  will  also 
reduce  somewhat  the  supplies  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

THE  DROUGHT  will   have  little 
effect  on   food  supplies   for  several  months. 


[ Continued) 


THE  AVERAGE  level  of 
retail  food  prices  went  up  9  percent 
from  April  24,  when  the  present  in- 
crease started,  to  September  11. 
Meat  prices  rose  the  most  —  19  per- 
cent; dairy  products  increased  6 
percent;  cereal  products  went  up  4 
percent;  and  prices  of  other  foods, 
7  percent . 

PRICE  INCREASES  in 
cities  in  the  drought  area  have 
been  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  non-drought  area. 

MAJOR  ADVANCES  in 
price  have  occurred  in  the  period 
since  July  17.  Not  all  the  increase 
of  7.1  percent  in  prices  of  foods  in 
these    three    months    is    due    to  the 
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CHANGES  IN  CITY  RETAIL  PRICES 

Sept.  11 


Kind  of  Food 


Apr.  24 
1934 


Aug.  28 
1934 


1934 


Change  in 
4t  months 


Cereal  Products  0  0  0  % 

Flour,  lb.  4.7  5.0  5.1         +  8.5 

Macaroni,  lb.  15.5  15.8  15.8         +  1.9 

Wheat  cereal  24.2  24.3  24.2  0.0 
(2-  oz.  pkg.) 

Vegetables  -  canned 

Corn,  #2  can  11.3  11.4  11.5         +  1.8 

Peas,  #2  can  16.5  17.0  17.1         +  3.6 

Tomatoes,  #2  can  10.6  10.4  10.3         -  2.8 

Vegetables  -fresh 

Potatoes,  lb.  2.7  2.1  2.1  -22.2 

Onions,  lb.  4.5  4.4  4.2         -  6.7 

Cabbage,  lb.  3.5  3.5  3.3  -5.7 

Vegetables_-  fresh 

Lettuce,  head  9.3  9.1  9.6         +  3.2 

Spinach,  lb.  6.5  8.9  9.3  +27.7 

Carrots,  bunch  5.5  4.9  5.0         -  9.1 

Fruit  -  canned 

Peaches,  #2£  can  17.9  18.7  18.9  +5.6 

Pears,  fl\  can  20.8  21.6  21.8         +  4.8 

Pineapple, #2|  can  21.9  22.5  22.6  +3.2 

Fruit  -  fresh 

Apples,  lb.  6.5  5.8  5.7 

Bananas,  doz.  22.4  22.9  23.6 

Oranges,  doz.  27.7  37.2  37.0 


that  time  were  8.4  percent 
above  the  1913  level.  Clo- 
thing prices  were  36.4 
percent  above;  fuel  and 
light  prices  56.0  percent 
above;  household  furnishings 
prices  67.8  percent  above; 
and  miscellaneous  items, 
95.9  percent  above.  Thus 
food  prices  are  still  low  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of 
other  commodities. 

IN  GENERAL  consum- 
ers have  little  basis  for 
complaint  if  (1)  the  rise 
in  food  prices  is  fully  re- 
flected in  increased  prices 
to  farmers  which  gives  them 
a  more  reasonable  purchasing 
power  and  (2)  if  city  work- 
ers' incomes  increase  so 
that  they  can  still  afford 
to  buy  plenty  of  good  food. 


drought  situation.  Part  of  it  is  due  to 
normal  seasonal  factors.  In  the  ten 
years  from  1924  to  1933  prices  increased 
from  July  to  September  eight  times  and 
decreased  only  twice.  This  year  the 
price  increase  has  been  more  than  aver- 
age but  less  than  occurred  in  two  of  the 
ten  preceding  years.  One  of  these  two 
years  was  1933.  Last  year  the  percentage 
increase  in  food  prices  from  July  to 
September  was  greater  than  this  year. 

PRESENT  FOOD  prices  are 
not  high  in  comparison  with  prices  of 
other  things  consumers  buy.  This  is  be- 
cause food  prices  while  now  increasing, 
have  been  unusually  low  for  some  time. 
The  latest  cost  of  Living  data  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
June   1934  showed  that      food  prices  at 


-12.3  THE       SPREAD  be- 

+  5.4  tween    prices    received  by 

+33.6  farmers  and  prices  paid  by 

consumers  has  been  fairly 
stable  since  the  first  part 
of  the  summer.  Prices  at  the  farm  have 
risen  about  as  much  as  prices  in  the 
city  stores.  Some  consumers  have  writ- 
ten to  the  GUIDE  to  protest  the  higher 
prices  of  pork  products.  The  best 
evidence  appears  to  be  that  the 
spread  between  the  cost  of  hogs  and  the 
price  of  pork  products  is  about  normal 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  hog  processing  tax  of  $2.25  a 
hundred  pounds  of  hog,  which  goes  to 
cooperating  farmers.  The  increases  so 
far  in  pork  prices  are  a  reflection  of 
higher  returns  to  farmers  from  hogs 
after  a  period  of  hardship  to  producers 
from  low  pricec. 

RETAIL  PRICES  REPORTED  IN  THE 
GUIDE  ARE  COLLECTED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

PRICES   OF    fluid   milk   and   of  cheese 

each  seat  up  C.l   cent   from  August 

28  to  September  11.  Butter  prices 
dropped  0.7  cent  a  pound. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  drought  butter  produc- 
tion in  August  was  ahead  of  1933  and 
milk  produotion  per  cow  declined 
less  than  it  usually  does  from  Au- 
gust 1  to  September  1. 

THE  DROUGHT  was  less  severe  in  the 
dairy  regions  than  was  first  antici- 
pated and  the  late  rains  have  helped 
to  hold  up  production. 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS  of  butter  on  Septeaber 
1  were  55  million  pounds  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

THE  SHORTAGE  of  feed  caused  by  drought 
may  reduce  the  output  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts later  in  the  year. 
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Average  Retail 

Price,  September 

11.  1934 

( cents 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

Markets 

at. 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

11.5 

24.4 

32.9 

Atlanta  

12.0 

22.1 

34.7 

Baltimore  

11.0 

26.8 

34.9 

Birmi  ngham  

.  14.0 

20.3 

34.5 

Boston  

  10.7 

25.5 

34.1 

Bridgeport  

14.0 

28.9 

34.4 

Buffalo  

12.0 

26.2 

31.5 

Butte  

.  11.0 

21.7 

33.4 

Charleston,  S.  C 

13.5 

21.2 

32.9 

Chicago  

10.0 

27.5 

32.5 

Cincinnati  

12.0 

25.6 

31.3 

Cleveland  

11.0 

25.5 

32.6 

Columbus  

10.0 

25.8 

32.2 

Dallas  

10.0 

25.6 

32.7 

Denver  

10.0 

25.7 

32.6 

Detroit  

11.0 

24.6 

33.0 

Fall  River  

13.0 

25.7 

33.6 

Houston  

11.8 

20.5 

33.3 

Indianapolis  

9.0 

26.6 

33.0 

Jacksonville  

,  15.0 

19.8 

31.9 

Kansas  City  

12.0 

23.7 

31.1 

Little  Rook   

12.0 

22.5 

31.9 

Los  Angeles  

11.0 

22.3 

33.5 

Louisville  

11.0 

26.5 

32.4 
33.6 

Manchester  

11.0 

25.4 

Memphis  

11.0 

20.8 

32.6 

Milwaukee  

10.0 

24.7 

36.7 

Minneapolis  

10.0 

23.6 

30.5 

Mobile  

13.0 

22.3 

31.3 

Newark  

13.0 

24.3 

33.1 

New  Haven  

15.0 

28.9 

34.8 

New  Orleans  

11.0 

22.2 

32.3 

New  York  

12.5 

27.8 

32.9 

Norfolk  

14.0 

21.2 

33.7 

Omaha  

10.0 

24.9 

30.7 

Peoria  

10.0 

22.5 

30.2 

Philadelphia  

11.0 

28.6 

35.8 

Pittsburgh  

11.0 

25.0 

32.5 

Portland,  Me  

11.0 

26.2 

34.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

11.2 

21.6 

32.4  j 

Providence  

13.0 

25.0 

33.4  j 

Richmond  

12.0 

22.5 

34.0 

Rochester  

12.0 

27.7 

32.2 

St.  Louis  

11.0 

23.1 

32.8 

St.  Paul  

10.0 

23.7 

30.6 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.0 

20.1 

32.2 

San  Francisco  

12.0 

28.0 

33.5 

Savannah  

13.0 

21.3 

32.7 

Scranton  

11.0 

25.4 

34.2  1 

Seattle  

9.7 

20.4 

33.7 

Springfield,  111. 

.  10.0 

22.9 

30.9 

Washington,  D.  C. 

13.0 

26.6 

34.9 

Averag;e_Retail_Price .  September_ll_,__1934_(  cents ) 


White 

Rye 

Whole  wheat 

MarKStS 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

TTri-i               Q  +  <s  +  a  o 

iT.i  ieo  o laies 

8 

.4 

8 

•  9  *  . 

8 

.9 

8 

.9 

9 

.3 

9 

0 

8 

.7 

9 

.0 

9 

5 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

8 

Boston  

8 

3 

9 

3 

8 

7 

bKhAIJ 

Bridgeport  

8 

7 

9 

1 

9 

3 

Buffalo  

8 

4 

8 

2 

9 

2 

O , ,  4.  j.  — 

9 

5 

9 

7 

9. 

6 

THERE  WAS  no  change  in  average  prices 

inarieston,  0.  0 . . 

9 

0 

9 

5 

10. 

8 

of  bread  from  August  28  to  Septem- 

1"  V«  t         r-i  rr  r\ 

7. 

3 

7. 

7 

8. 

9 

oe  r  11 . 

|"  T    T1  /"*  "1    7"\          »^   T  ^ 

7. 

7 

9 

4 

9. 

6 

T  «ir  r~\  "1  m  *-\  J 

7. 

8 

8. 

3 

0 
0 . 

3 

lnti   iiNUrijiiAotilO  wnicn   occurred  during 

UO  iuIjuCUS  

8. 

2 

8 

9 

9. 

3 

xne    summer    were    enougn    xo  anow 

7. 

8 

7. 

9 

7. 

6 

for  the  higher  prices  of  wheat  and 

7. 

5 

9. 

1 

7. 

7 

nour  and  xnere  is  noxnmg  m  xne 

+  tt\  -i  + 

7. 

2 

7. 

6 

7. 

5 

prebenu    sixuaxion    xo    moicaxe  a 

rail  River  

8 

1 

8 

7 

8. 

8 

iurxner  rise  m  xn«?  near  iuxure. 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

Indianapolis  

7. 

3 

7 

7 

8. 

8 

imc*   j.NvAi-'L'iC'iN ao   m  a   loaj    oi  wnixe 

Jacksonville  

  9. 

8 

9. 

9 

10 

0 

bread   selling    for   8.4   cents  cost 

Kansas  City  

  8. 

4 

8 

8 

9 

0 

the  baker  about  3.1  cents  at  present 

Lictie  Kcck  

..  9 

9 

10 

2 

9. 

9 

prices  leaving  5.3  cents  to  pay  for 

Los  Angeles  

7. 

8 

0 

6 

8 

3 

ffianuiaCiUi  mg      ano  disxriuuxmg 

Louisville  

7. 

3 

3 

0 

8 

1 

costs .     This  is  about   the  same  as 

Manchester  

8 

8 

9 

6 

8 

7 

the    margin    which    existed  during 

8 

5 

8 

9 

9 

3 

ine  crop  year  lyoi-iaot . 

P<  7. 

2 

7 

3 

7 

6 

Minneapolis  

8 

5 

8 

8 

9 

4 

8. 

9 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

1 

Q 

3 

9 

4 

New  Haven  

8. 

6 

9 

0 

9 

3 

New  Orleans  

8 

3 

8 

9 

9 

6 

New  Yotk  

8 

8 

8 

.8 

9,3 

8 

1 

8 

.7 

9 

.1 

8 

4 

8 

.7 

8 

.3 

8 

2 

9 

.  1 

8 

.8 

Philadelphia  

8 

6 

9 

.2 

9 

.7 

Pittsburgh  

8 

.4 

8 

.7 

9 

.2 

Portland,  Me  

9 

.1 

9 

.5 

9 

.6 

Portland,  Ore  

9 

.1 

10 

.0 

9 

.2 

Providence  

8 

.1 

8 

.8 

9 

.3 

8 

6 

8 

.7 

9 

.6 

8 

.0 

8 

.2 

8 

.9 

8 

.4 

9 

.1 

9 

5 

St.  Paul  

8 

6 

8 

9 

9 

4 

Salt  Lake  City  

7 

6 

8 

9 

7 

8 

San  Francisco  

9 

3 

9 

0 

8 

9 

9 

5 

9 

8 

10 

4 

9 

4 

9 

8 

9. 

4 

9 

1 

9 

7 

9. 

1 

Springfield,  111... 

8 

6 

9 

2 

9. 

7 

Washington.  D.  C, 

8-3 

8 

9 

8. 

9 
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Average  Retail  Prices  September  11, 

1934  (cents) 

Flour 

Macaroni 

Wheat  cereal 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

Co  02.    PKg . 

United  States 

5.1 

15.8 

OA  o 

5.6 

16.6 

co .  y 

Baltimore  

5.1 

16.4 

OX  T 

Bi  rmingham  

5.1 

14.8 

OR  A 
CD  .  ft 

PTTRT?  AT  PROnTTPTC; 

Boston  

5.3 

16.5 

CO  .  O 

Bridgeport  

5.6 

16.6 

Oc  A 
cO  .  c 

Buffalo  

5.2 

15.9 

CO  .  O 

rLjUurs  rrij.^ji>i3  wyux  up  u.i   ceni  a  pouiiu 

Butte...  

5.3 

16.5 

C  v  •  JL 

i roin  Augu^x  co  xo  oepxeniDer  11 ,  wnne 

5.6 

16.1 

OA  Q 

c^i .  y 

wheat  cereal  prices  dropped  0.1  cent- 

Chicago  

5.0 

15.3 

Cincinnati  

4.6 

14.5 

H/riULjEjortUiii        rLiUUi\    pi  ices    auvaiiocu  d. 

Cleveland  

4.9 

17.3 

OO  Q 

cc .  y 

little    in    early    September    but  no 

Columbus  

4.5 

16.6 

<co  .  O 

iiiarK3u    cnanges    are    anxicipaxeu  m 

Dallas  

5.1 

17.5 

O 

CO  .  c 

xne  ncxx  iew  wouxiib. 

Denver  

4.2 

17.3 

OX  1 
CO  .  1 

Detroit  ,  

5.2 

14.6 

o~z  c 

CO  .  D 

inHjKc.  Xo  pienxy  oi   wneax   xo   ieeu  our 

Fall  River  

5.4 

15.6 

OO  Q 

cc .  y 

consuiners.     oxocks  ax  xne  enu.  oi  xne 

Houston  

4.9 

13.2 

oo  o 

CC  ■  c 

year  may  ue  reuuceci  xo  auoux  normal 

Indianapolis  

4.6 

15.8 

CO  .  1 

Jacksonville  

5.4 

16.5 

OR  A 
CO  .  ft 

Kansas  City  

4.9 

14.2 

OA  R 
CH:  .  O 

RR  ATPMT    RRR  ART*^     i  n^i  no-fa    ^     -r  f  c  a     n-n  T*m 

rviivc<rii  ri&rUAJio  muicaxe  a  rj.se  m  iarm 

Little  Rock  

5.3 

16.7 

OQ  0 
CO  .  C 

prices   oi    wneax    irom  oy.o   cenxs  a 

Los  Angeles  

4.8 

15.0 

0%  P 
CO  .  o 

bu$h*l   in  August   to   92.2   cents  in 

Louisville  

5.4 

14.7 

OA  O 
CQ  .  C 

Septembe  r . 

Manchester  

5.5 

17.7 

OR  A 
CO  .  4 

Memphis  

5.5 

15.0 

OR  O 
cO  .  c 

Milwaukee  

4.9 

14.4 

OA  H 
C1*  .  1 

Minneapolis  

5.1 

14.1 

oa  n 

Mobile  

5.1 

17.0 

OR  O 

cO  .  c 

Newark  

5.4 

16.1 

00  0 
CC  .  c 

New  Haven  

5.5 

16.9 

OX  R 

cO  .  0 

New  Orleans  

6.1 

9.9 

or  n 
cO  .  u 

New  York  

5.3 

17.0 

OX  R 

CO  .  o 

Norfolk  

5.1 

15.9 

OA  Q 

ch  .  y 

Omaha  

4.5 

18.7 

04  Q 

C^  .  J 

Peoria  

5.0 

17.3 

OR  O 

co .  y 

Philadelphia  

5.1 

16.4 

OO  A 
CC  .  Hn 

Pittsburgh  

4.7 

16.0 

OX  1 
CO  .  1 

5.3 

17.4 

OA  O 
c4  .  c 

Portland,  Ore  

4.3 

15.1 

OX  1 

CO  .  J. 

Providence  

5.6 

15.3 

OO  R 
cc .  0 

Richmond  

5.3 

15.2 

OX  X 
CO  .  O 

Rochester  

5.3 

15.6 

OA  R- 

St.  Louis  

4.9 

15.9 

or  n 

CO  .  u 

St.  Paul  

5.0 

14.3 

OX  Q 
cO  .  0 

Salt  Lake  City 

4.0 

17.7 

OX  R 
CO  .  O 

San  Francisco  

5.1 

16.4 

OA  O 
C*i  .  C 

Savannah  

5.4 

15.8 

OA  O. 

Scranton  

5.2 

16.8 

OA  Q 
c*i .  y 

Seattle  

4.6 

15.9 

co  .7 

Springfield,  111. 

5.0 

16.2 

24.2 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

5.4 

16.2 

23.8 

Average  Retail  Prices  September  11,  1954  (cents) 

Round  steak    Rib  roast    Chuck  roast 


Markets 

lb 

lb 

lb 

United  States 

30 

.8 

24 

.3 

18 

.3 

Atlanta  

30 

.8 

23 

.  w 

18 

.2 

Baltimore  

31 

.1 

25 

.2 

17 

.5 

Birmingham  

31 

0 

23 

8 

17 

.8 

Boston  

42 

1 

28 

9 

22 

7 

BEEF 

Bridgeport  

38 

.0 

29 

.9 

23 

.7 

Buffalo  

30 

3 

24 

8 

19 

.2 

Butte  

20 

8 

18 

3 

13 

.3 

THE  INCREASE  in  beef  prices  continues 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

27 

6 

22 

2 

15 

.0 

—  all  cuts  being  quoted  at  about 

Chicago  

29 

1 

26 

.5 

21 

.1 

a  cent  a  pound  higher  on  September 

Cincinnati  

28 

1 

22 

4 

14 

.9 

11  than  on  August  28.     Present  prices 

Cleveland  

30 

8 

25 

.4 

20 

.1 

of  beef  are  around  15  percent  higher 

Columbus  

32 

.0 

24 

.7 

19 

.1 

than  they  were  in  April. 

Dallas  

29 

5 

24 

4 

16 

1 

Denver  

27 

.6 

19 

.4 

16 

.2 

PRESENT  PROSPECTS  are  that  beef  prices 

Detroit  

29 

.9 

24 

.3 

19 

.4 

will  continue  upwards,   although  the 

Fall  River  

39 

.3 

26 

.9 

20 

.1 

advance  may  be  moderate  during  the 

Houston  

27 

.6 

22 

.0 

14 

.0 

rest    of    1934.     In    1935    there  is 

Indianapolis  

30 

.0 

21 

.2 

17 

.6 

certain    to   be  a  sharp  reduction  in 

Jacksonville  

26 

.4 

22 

.4 

16 

.4 

supplies  of  beef  and  of  other  meats. 

Kansas  City  

28 

.2 

22 

.6 

16 

.6 

Prices  will  be  higher. 

Little  Rock  

26 

.4 

21 

.0 

15 

.4 

Los  Angeles  

24 

.0 

20 

.9 

15 

.3 

MEAT   PRICES,    in   comparison   with  the 

Louisville  

28 

3 

19 

.4 

15 

.6 

prices  of  other  basic  farm  commodi- 

Manchester  

38 

4 

25 

.3 

21 

.4 

ties  have  been  very  low  during  the 

Memphis  

30 

8 

24 

4 

16 

3 

past  two  or  three  seasons.  Although 

Milwaukee  

28 

.2 

22 

.5 

19 

.0 

cattle  prices  at  the  farm  rose  from 

Minneapolis  

28 

.2 

22 

.4 

17 

.5 

$3.71  in  August  to  $4.21  in  September 

Mobile  

26 

6 

20 

4 

15 

8 

they    are    still    considerably  below 

Newark  

37. 

6 

30 

0 

23 

4 

pre-war  levels. 

New  Haven  

41. 

1 

30. 

2 

24. 

7 

New  Orleans  

27. 

6 

25. 

1 

17. 

1 

New  York  

36. 

5 

30. 

3 

21. 

6 

Norfolk  

31. 

6 

27. 

2 

18. 

0 

Omaha  

27. 

7 

18. 

8 

16. 

6 

28. 

3 

19. 

7 

16. 

8 

Philadelphia  

37. 

0 

31. 

6 

23. 

4 

Pittsburgh  

30. 

6 

24. 

4 

19. 

1 

39 

5 

28. 

4 

19. 

1 

21. 

2 

17. 

9 

13. 

2 

Providence  

39. 

5 

30. 

0 

22. 

5 

Richmond  

35 

4 

28. 

3 

18. 

5 

Rochester  

30 

7 

23. 

9 

18. 

7 

St.  Louis  

32 

8 

23. 

9 

18. 

1 

St.  Paul  

27 

2 

22 

4 

18. 

4 

Salt  Lake  City. 

24 

.0 

18 

5 

14 

6 

San  Francisco  

25 

.9 

23 

0 

14 

9 

Savannah  

26 

.6 

23 

.1 

11 

2 

Scranton  

36. 

3 

29 

4 

24 

.8 

Seattle  

24 

.6 

20 

.7 

15 

6 

Springfield,  111. 

30 

.6 

20 

.3 

17 

.8 

Washington.  D.  C. 

35 

.6 

27 

.3 

20 

.1 
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Average  Retail  Prices, 

September  11, 

1934  (cents) 

Chops 

Lard    Whole  smo.  ham 

Markets 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

32. 

4 

14 .4 

26.2 

Atlanta  

31. 

8 

14.9 

25.0 

Baltimore  

32. 

2 

14.6 

24.9 

Birmingham  

29. 

7 

13.6 

25.6 

PORK 

34. 

5 

14.4 

28.2 

Bridgeport  

35. 

3 

14.0 

26.4 

Buffalo  

35 

9 

13.6 

25.9 

PRICES    OF    most    pork    cuts  continued 

Butte  

28 

1 

15.7 

26.8 

to     advance     from     August     28  to 

Charleston,  S.  C 

...  25 

0 

12.8 

24.5 

September   11.       Lard   prices  were 

Chicago  

30 

.8 

13.7 

25.7 

reported    up    1.3    cents,    and  whole 

Cincinnati  

31 

.2 

14.5 

23.7 

ham  prices  up   1.2   cents,    but  pork 

Cleveland  

34 

.8 

15.9 

26.9 

chops  were  quoted  at  0.1  cent  lower. 

Columbus  

33 

.9 

14.2 

26.5 

Dallas  

32 

.3 

13.3 

26.7 

ALL    PORK    products    have    risen  sub- 

Denver  

31 

.7 

14.6 

27.2 

stantially  in  price  during  the  past 

Detroit  

31 

.2 

14.0 

27.7 

several      months.      Increases  since 

Fall  River  

34 

.7 

lc.6 

26.6 

April  amount  to   from  30  percent  to 

Houston  

29 

.0 

12.9 

25.2 

40  percent  on  different  cuts. 

Indianapolis  

30 

.2 

14.0 

25.1 

Jacksonville  

25 

.6 

13.4 

25.1 

HOG  PRICES  at  the  farm  have  also  been 

Kansas  City  

32 

.4 

14.5 

25.0 

recovering  from  the  depression  levels 

Little  Rock  

28 

.6 

14.1 

24.5 

of  last  summer,    averaging  $6.04  on 

Los  Angeles  

41 

.3 

14.7 

29.3 

September  15  compared  with  $4.61  in 

Louisville  

31 

.6 

13.2 

23.3 

August,   $3.97  in  July,   and  $3.52  in 

Manchester  

34 

.1 

14.2 

27.8 

June . 

Memphis  

26 

.4 

13.9 

24.9 

Milwaukee  

30 

.0 

14.1 

24.5 

THE   SEPTEMBER   price   was    still  below 

Minneapolis  

31 

.9 

14.1 

25.6 

the  pre-war  average. 

Mobile  

27 

4 

13.8 

25.7 

Newark  

32 

3 

14.3 

26.4 

New  Haven  

36 

1 

14.4 

28.8 

New  Orleans  

27 

8 

13.7 

24.8 

New  York  

34 

6 

14.5 

26.1 

Norfolk  

30 

4 

13.7 

24.6 

Omaha  

28 

4 

14.6 

25.7 

Peoria  

30 

3 

14.8 

25.8 

Philadelphia  

36 

3 

15.3 

26.8 

Pittsburgh  

33. 

4 

14.3 

25.7 

36 

6 

16.8 

28.5 

Portland,  Ore. 

33 

7 

14.5 

27,4 

Providence  

35 

8 

14.3 

26.8 

Richmond  

32 

2 

14.3 

25.2 

Rochester  

35. 

6 

14.5 

26.6 

St.  Louis  

27. 

7 

14.8 

2^.8 

St.  Paul  

30 

3 

14.7 

25.5 

Salt  Lake  City 

35 

1 

17.1 

30.2 

San  Francisco 

36. 

0 

15.6 

29.5 

Savannah  

25 

0 

13.1 

22.1 

Scranton  

37. 

7 

15.0 

26.2 

Seattle  

3v. 

2 

15.5 

28.9 

Springfield,  111 

..  28. 

8 

14.3 

27.6 
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Washington,  D.  C 

36. 

2 

14.9 

25.8 

Average  Retail  Prices.  September  11.  1934  (cents) 


Leg  of  lamb    Breast  lamb    Square  chuck 


Markets 

lb 

Lb. 

lb. 

United  States 

25 

.5 

10.8 

18.8 

Atlanta  

25 

.2 

11.4 

14.9 

24 

9 

11.5 

19.0 

Bi  rmingham  

26 

1 

10.8 

16.0 

Boston  

26 

0 

12.5 

15.5 

LAMB 

Bridgeport  

26. 

2 

9.4 

20.8 

Buffalo  

23. 

6 

11  .6 

20.6 

Butte  

23. 

6 

10.6 

18.5 

PRICES   OF    lamb   are  increasing 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

26. 

0 

14.3 

18.3 

along  with  other  meat  prices. 

Chicago  

25. 

9 

10.4 

20.8 

Lamb  legs  were  quoted  at  0.4 

Cincinnati  

24. 

6 

11.3 

20.1 

cent    higher   on   September  11 

Cleveland  

26. 

8 

11.8 

24.2 

than  on  August  28;   breast  at 

Columbus  

27. 

6 

12.1 

21.8 

0.3  cent  higher;  and  chuck  at 

Dallas  

26. 

3 

12.3 

17.5 

0.2  of  a  cent  higher. 

Tenve  r  

22. 

5 

9.8 

17.9 

Detroit  

26. 

6 

11.9 

21.7 

MARKET      SUPPLIES   of   lambs  in- 

Fall River  

26. 

7 

9.6 

16.8 

creased  in  late  August  and  in 

Houston  

30. 

1 

11.5 

17.9 

early     September     they  were 

Indianapolis  

27. 

7 

12.2 

21.8 

greater  than  last  year. 

Jacksonvil le  

25. 

0 

10.6 

18.6 

Kansas  City  

24. 

8 

12.0 

18.9 

AAA  BUYING   of    sheep    as    a  re- 

Little Rock  

26 

3 

11.0 

16.5 

lief  measure  started   in  mid- 

Los  Angeles  

23 

4 

9.8 

16.7 

September.     In  this  way,  large 

Louisville  

26,8 

13.8 

13.8 

numbers  of  animals  which  would 

Manchester..-  

26 

1 

14.1 

20.3 

have  starved  or  died  of  thirst 

Memphis  

25 

8 

11.0 

16.3 

are  being  processed  by  the  F.S. 

Milwaukee  

26 

0 

9.0 

20.2 

R.C.   for  relief  distribution. 

Minneapolis  

23 

8 

9.0 

18.5 

Mobile  

26 

0 

12.4 

16.6 

IT  IS  EXPECTED   that   the  higher 

Newark  

26 

4 

11.2 

22.0 

prices  of  beef  and  pork  will 

New  Haven  

27 

3 

12.6 

22.2 

maintain  lamb  prices  and  pos- 

New Orleans  

26 

4 

10.7 

16.2 

sibly    raise     them    some  from 

New  York  

26 

3 

10.1 

18.6 

present  levels. 

Norfolk  

25 

.1 

10.2 

13.7 

Omaha  

23 . 6 

8.1 

17.3 

Peoria  

25 

.8 

11.5 

20.4 

Philadelphia  

27 

.3 

8.0 

17.5 

Pi  ttsburgh  

25 

.7 

12.5 

21.0 

Portland,  Me  

25 

.6 

13.2 

19.1 

20 

.6 

8.8 

16.0 

Providence  

26 

.7 

10.7 

20.4 

Richmond  

27 

.3 

12.7 

19.2 

Rochester 

24 

0 

11.5 

19.8 

St.  Louis   

26 

7 

13.4 

10.8 

St.  Paul   

23 

.1 

9.7 

18.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

23 

.4 

8.3 

18.0 

San  Francisco 

24 

.8 

8.8 

15.4 

Savannah   

24 

.4 

10.8 

17.2 

Scranton  

30 

.5 

11.1 

21 .5 

Seattle   

22 

.8 

9.7 

17.8 

Springfield,  111. 

25 

.5 

10.4 

16.8 

Washington,  D.  C. 

24 

.9 

10.5 

19.4 
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Hens  Eggs 

Markets  lb.  doz . 

Unifed_States       '  2JLJ  

Atlanta   20.4  35.6 

Baltimore   29.7  36.3 

Birmingham   19.3  34.5 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  Boston   27-9  48.0 

Bridgeport   30.2  44.3 

Buffalo   27.0    .  34.9 

POULTRY    PRICES    and    egg    prices    both  Butte   20.1  36.9 

advanced  further  in  early  September.  Charleston,  S.  C   22.6  34.9 

The    rise    in    prices    of    hens    from         Chicago   26.8  34.0 

August   28   to   September   11    amounted  Cincinnati   24.2  30.6 

to  0.6  of  a  cent   a  pound  while  egg  Cleveland   27.7  32.1 

prices  went  up  0.4  of  a  cent  a  dozen.  Columbus   23.8  28.1 

Dallas   17.2  24.2 

EGG  PRICES  have   been   going  up   more  Denver   20.7  35.0 

than  the  usual  seasonal  amount.     The  Detroit   27.8  30.2 

drought    shortage    of    feed   may   cause         Fall  River   29,9  43,1 

prices  of  both  poultry  and   eggs   to         Houston   23.9  31.0 

go  higher  than  usual  this  winter  and  Indianapolis   23.8  29.6 

next  spring.  Jacksonville   23.9  40.2 

Kansas  City   21.0  30.2 

AT  THE  FARM  the  price  of  eggs  increased  Little  Rock   17.8  30.3 

from    17,2    cents    in   August    to    21.9  Los  Angeles   28.7  33.8 

cents  in  September,  and  chicken  prices         Louisville   20.3  29.5 

rose  from  11.4  cents  to  12.7  cents.  Manchester   26.4  40.5 

Memphis   19.1  28.0 

Milwaukee   21.9  29.0 

Minneapolis   22.3  27.7 

Mobile   19.4  31.3 

Newark   31.7  42.3 

New  Haven   34.9  42.9 

New  Orleans   22.2  29.4 

New  York   30.4  41.2 

Norfolk   26.3  33.1 

Omaha   21.4  27.0 

Peoria   21.4  27.1 

Philadelphia   30.6  37.6 

Pittsburgh   26.3  34.3 

Portland,  Me   25.2  42.7 

Portland,  Ore.   22.1  30.7 

Providence   28.9  35.9 

Richmond   27.2  32.4 

Rochester   26.3  35.8 

St.  Louis   22.8  30.2 

St.  Paul   21.8  27.8 

Salt  Lake  City   24.4  32.3 

San  Francisco   31.0  34.4 

Savannah   19.9  32.8 

Scranton   29.9  35.9 

Seattle   25.5  34.3 

Springfield,  111.   20.4  26.2 

-  16  -  Washington.  D.  C.  Z&J.  iO 


HVcras,S  Rclali 

Prices,  September 

.(cents) 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Oft  WW  A  /VA 

uaDDage 

Markets 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

United  States 

2.1 

4.2 

3.3 

Atlanta   

2.6 

4.8 

2.9 

Baltimore  

1.6 

4.2 

3.4 

Birmingham.  .  . 

2.5 

5.2 

2.6 

Boston 

1.8 

3.7 

3.5 

VEGETABLES 

Bridgeport. 

1.8 

3.5 

3.0 

{ Fresh) 

Buffalo  

1.4 

3.8 

2.6 

Butte  

2.0 

4.4 

3.5 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

2.3 

4.9 

3.4 

POTATO    PRICES    on    September    11  were 

Chicago 

2.4 

4.0 

3.4 

quoted    the    same    as   on   August  28. 

Cincinnati 

2.2 

4.1 

3.1 

Onion   prices    dropped    0.2    cent  a 

Cleveland 

1.9 

3.5 

2.8 

pound   during   the    two   weeks  period 

Columbus  

2.0 

4.6 

3.3 

and  cabbage  prices   also  went  down 

Dallas... 

3.8 

6.0 

4.9 

0.2  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Denver...  . 

2.3 

4.4 

2.7 

Detroit 

1.8 

3.3 

2.4 

AT  THIS  time  of  the  year  potato  prices 

Fall  River 

1.5 

4.3 

3.0 

usually   fall   off.    This  year  ship- 

Houston.   

2.7 

4.6 

4.4 

ments      from      the      late  states 

Indianapolis 

....  2.0 

4.4 

3.3 

appear   to  be   rather   light  but  the 

Jacksonville 

2.1 

4.2 

3.0 

crop  will  be  bigger  than  last  year. 

Kansas  City 

2.6 

6.2 

4.0 

Prices  so  far  have  been  a  good  deal 

Little  Rock 

2.9 

4.3 

3.6 

lower    than    a    year    ago.  Recently 

Los  Angeles 

2.2 

2.8 

2.6 

prices  at  shipping  points  have  been 

Louisville.. 

2.1 

4.4 

3.2 

dropping.      Presque      Isle,  Maine, 

Manchester 

;  1.6 

3.8 

3.0 

quoted    45    to    55    cents    a  hundred 

Memphis..  . 

3.2 

5.1 

3.3 

pounds  on  September  28.     This  is  a 

Milwaukee 

1.8 

4.2 

2.7 

low    price    for    the    Maine  farmer. 

Minneapolis 

2.2 

4.9 

3.8 

Mobile 

2.3 

3.7 

3.3 

THERE  IS  A  good  supply  of  late  onions 

Newark 

1.6 

4.0 

2.9 

although  the  crop  is  somewhat  small- 

New Haven 

1.8 

3.9 

3.3 

er    than    last    year.     Shipments  are 

New  Orleans 

2.4 

3.7 

4.0 

above  last  year. 

Nfiw  York 

1.9 

4.1 

3.6 

Norfolk 

1.8 

4.5 

4.6 

CABBAGE    CONTINUES    to    be    very  abun- 

Oma h  a 

2.5 

5.7 

4.5 

dant  and  prices  ar~   extremely  low. 

Peoria 

2.4 

5.2 

3.3 

The    total    late    crop    is  estimated 

Phi lade lohia 

2.1 

4.0 

4.7 

at   9  percent   above   average  and  62 

Pittsburgh 

1.7 

4.0 

2.8 

percent  above  1933. 

Po rtland ,  Me . 

1.6 

3.9 

3.2 

Portland  Ore 

1.7 

2.9 

3.4 

Providence 

1.5 

3.8 

3.1 

Richmond 

1.7 

4.4 

3.8 

Rochester 

1.3 

3.4 

2.6 

St  Louis 

2.6 

4.2 

3.1 

St  Paul 

1.8 

4.6 

3.1 

Salt  Lake  Oitv 

1.5 

3.1 

2.8 

San  Francisco 

2.2 

3.3 

Savannah 

2.2 

4.5 

3.4 

Scranton  

1.6 

3.4 

2.  6 

Seattle  

1.9 

o  .  u 

Springfield,  111. 

2.2 

4.9 

3.  7 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

1.6 

4.8 

3.7 
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Prices ,  Septembe 

r  11,  1934 

( cpnt  s \ 

Lettuce 

Sninach 

Carrots 

Markets 

head 

lb. 

bunch 

United  States 

9.6 

8.3 

5.0 

Atlanta  

10.0 

8.5 

8.5 

Baltimore  

11.0 

9.0 

5.8 

Birmingham  

9.5 

10.1 

7.1 

VEGETABLES 

Boston  

10.9 

6.6 

5.8 

(Fresh) 

Bridgeport  

11.8 

7.4 

4.5 

Buffalo  

8.8 

8.3 

3.3 

Butte.....  

8.9 

9.7 

4.1 

THE     PRICE     of   lettuce  went  p 

Charleston,  S. 

C. 

10.8 

8.5 

9.2 

0.5    of    a    cent    a    head  from 

Chicago  

10.7 

11.4 

5.0 

August   28      to   September  11. 

Cincinnati  

9.8 

10.8 

4.0 

Spinach  prices  dropped  0.6  cent 

Cleveland  

11.6 

7.2 

4.6 

a  pound  and  carrot  prices  went 

Columbus  

11.5 

10.4 

5.1 

up  0.1  of  a  cent  a  bunch. 

Dallas  

7.2 

11.6 

6.9 

Denver  

7.5 

7.2 

2.9 

LETTUCE    PRODUCTION    in    the  late 

Detroit  

9.4 

9.3 

4.6 

states    is    considerably  above 

Fall  River  

12.9 

9.3 

4.8 

last  year  and  about  8  percent 

Houston  

8.2 

7.3 

5.7 

above  average.     Shipments  from 

Indianapolis 

11  =  6 

7,7 

5.0 

California  have  been  above  last 

Jacksonville 

8.8 

11.9 

7.2 

year.     The     higher    prices  in 

Kansas  City  

9.5 

11.6 

6.1 

early    September    were  probably 

Little  Rock 

6.9 

7.8 

5.5 

due  to  a  shift  from  local  let- 

Los Angeles  

5.7 

3.2 

2.9 

tuce  to  western  lettuce. 

Louisville  

9.1 

10.0 

4.4 

Manchester 

12.4 

8.3 

4.4 

NEW  YORK  and  Ohio  are  shipping  a 

Memphis  

9.1 

9.7 

5.9 

little  spinach  but  supplies  con- 

Milwaukee  

10.2 

8.4 

3.4 

tinue  to  come  mostly  from  areas 

Minneapolis  

9.9 

8.9 

3.5 

around  the  local  markets. 

Mobile 

8.8 

9.6 

7.3 

Newark  

11.0 

7.3 

8.3 

CARROT     SHIPMENTS     are  running 

New  Haven  

10.7 

6.2 

4.6 

heavier    than   last   year.  The 

New  Orleans 

9.6 

8.1 

5.7 

late  crop  is  estimated  as  about 

New  York   . 

11.6 

6.7 

5.6 

10    percent    above    average  and 

Norfolk  

11.6 

7.4 

5.4 

about  12  percent  more  than  last 

Omaha  

10.4 

10.2 

5.8 

year . 

Peoria  

10.6 

9.5 

6.9 

Philadelphia 

10.3 

7.0 

3.9 

Pittsburgh  

10.0 

9.2 

4.2 

Portland,  Me. 

11.2 

8.6 

5.0 

Portland,  Ore. 

5,0 

8.1 

3.7 

12.3 

7.9 

4.9 

Richmond  

10.6 

9.6 

6.1 

Rochester  

9.6 

8.0 

2.9 

St.  Louis  

9.8 

7.7 

5.4 

St.  Paul  

10.2 

8.8 

4.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

9.1 

8.9 

3.1 

San  Francisco 

4.1 

6.0 

2.4 

Savannah  

9.8 

8.4 

9.1 

Scranton  

11.2 

8.4 

4.3 

Seattle  

4.8 

4.9 

2.5 

Springfield,  111. 

..,  9.7 

8.5 

5.5 
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Washington,  D. 

C. 

10.6 

7.9 

7.5 

A  v  p  r  a  c  p   R  p  t  a  i  1 

Pr  i  c 

es ,  September  1] 

,,-1934. 
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Oranges 
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HOW  DO  YOU 
PLAN  THE 
FAMILY  MEALS? 


IF  YOU  want  to  know  how  to  get  a  well-balanced  diet  and  get 
the  best  food  value  for  your  money,  write  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington,  for  some  of  the  home  economics  publica- 
tions.    Here  are  some  of  the  titles: 


"Getting  the  most  for  your  food  money"  —  a  leaflet  which  tells 
how  to  choose  an  adequate  diet  for  the  family  at  minimum  cost. 

"Milk  for  the  family"  (FB  1705),  which  tells  the  food  value  of 
milk  in  all  its  forms,  and  how  you  can  economize  by  using  the 
cheaper  forms. 

"Food  for  children"  ( FB  1674),  which  tells  why  different  kinds 
of  food  are  necessary  for  children  and  how  to  plan  the  child's 
meals . 

"Good   food  habits   for   children"    (L  42),    which  tells  how  to 
teach  children  to  like  and  to  choose  the  foods  they  need. 

IF  YOU  are  a  relief  worker,  you  may  want  "Family  food  bud- 
gets for  the  use  of  relief  agencies",  a  folder  which  suggests  low-cost  weekly 
market  lists  for  families  of  different  size. 
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OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  believes  that  consumption 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  production. 

To  that  end  the  CONSUMERS '  GUIDE  emphasizes  the 
consumer's  right  to  full  and  correct  information  on 
prices,  quality  of  commodities,  and  on  costs  and  effi- 
ciency of  distribution.  It  aims  to  aid  consumers  in 
making  wise  and  economical  purchases  by  reporting  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities.  It  re- 
lates these  changes  to  developments  in  the  agricultural 
and  general  programs  of  national  recovery.  It  reports 
on  cooperative  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  consumers  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  -  the  farmer  -  is 
dependent  upon  the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Like- 
wise the  consumer  depends  upon  the  sustained  producing 
power  of  agriculture.  The  common  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  agriculture   far  outweigh  diversity  of  interests. 

While  the  CONSUMERS'  GUIDE  makes  public  official 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  point  of  view  expressed  in  its  pages  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  official  policy  but  is  a  presen- 
tation of  governmental  and  non-governmental  measures 
looking   toward   the   advancement   of   consumers'  interests. 


Issued  by  the  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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